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BOOK IV. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT, ON LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY, OF ONE EXCLUSIVE COMPANY, 
IN THE YEAR 1708, TILL THE CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY, BY 
THE ACT OF ISTH GEO, HI. IN 1773. 


CHAP. L 

The Constitution of the East India Company, its practical Arrangements 
for the Conduct of Business, and Transactions till the Conclusion of the 
War with France by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

By the union of the competitors for Indian commerce into one corporate body, 
and by the privilege of exclusive trade, founded on legislative authority, the 
business of the East India Company became regular and uniform. Their capital, 
composed of the shares of the subscribers, was a fixed and definite sum: Of the 
modes of dealing, adapted to the nature of the business, little information 
remained to be acquired : Their proceedings were reduced to an established 
routine, or a series of operations periodically recurring : A general description, 
therefore, of the plan upon which the Company conducted themselves, and a 
statement of its principal i-esults, appear to comprehend every thing which falls 
within the design of a history of that commercial body, during a period of 
several years. 

TOL. II. 


Chap. I. 
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^\'hen a number of individuals unite for the management of a common 
interest, common reason suggests, that they themselves should manage as much 
as it is convenient for them to manage; and that they should make choice 
of persojis to execute for them such parts of the business as cannot be conve- 
niently transacted by themselves. 

It was upon this principle that the adventurers in the trade to India originally 
framed the constitution of their Company. They met in assemblies, which 
were called Courts of Pi’oprietors, and transacted certain parts of the common 
business : And they chose a certain number of persons, belonging to theii’ own 
body, and who were called Committees,' to manage for them other parts of the 
business, which they could not so well perform themselves. The v, hole of the 
managing business, thei’efore, or the whole of the government, rvas in the 
hands of, 

1st. The Proprietors, assembled in general court ; 

2dly. The Committees, called afterwards the Directors, assembled in their 
special courts. 

At the time of the aw'ard of the Earl of Godolphin, power was distributed 
between these assemblies, according to the following plan : 

To have a vote in the Court of Proprietors, that is, any share in its power, 
it was necessary to be the owner of .500/. of the Company's stock : and no addi- 
tional share, contrary to a more early regulation, gave any advantage, or more 
to any single proprietor than a single vote. 

The Directors were twenty-four in number • No jicrson w as compi'tont to be 
chosen as a Director who possessed less than 2,000/. of tlie Company s stock . 
And of these Directors one was Chairaian, and another Dtputy-Chairman, for 
presiding in the Courts. 

The Directors were chosen annually hy the Proprietors in their General 
Coui-t ; and no Director could serve for more than a year, excejrt by re-election. 

Four Coui-ts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were held regulai-Iy in each 
year, in the months of December, Mai'ch, June, and September’, respectively ; 
the Directors might summon Courts at other times, as often as they sarv cause, 
and were bound to summon Courts within ten days, upon a requisition signed 
by any nine of the Proprietors, qualified to vote. 

The Courts of Directors, of whom thirteen were requisite to constitute a 
Court, were held by appointment of the Dii’ectors themselves, as often, and 

Committees ; i. e. Persons to whom something is committed, entrusted. 
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at such times and places, as they might deem expedient for the dispatch of 
affau’S.* 

According to this constitution, the supreme power was vested in the Court of 
Proprietoi’s. In the first place it was vested, by means of the legislative power 
which the Court of Proprietors possessed entire : All laws and regulations, aU 
determinations of dividend, all grants of money, were made by the Court of 
Proprietors ; to act under these ordinances, and manage the business of routine, 
was the department resen’^ed for the Court of Directors. In the second place, 
the supreme power was secured to the Court of Proprietors, by the important 
power of displacing annually the persons whom they chose to act in their behalf. 

If, in this constitution, the Com’t of Proprietors be regarded as representing 
the general body of the people, the Court of Directors as representing an 
aristocratical senate, and the Chairman as representing the sovereign, we have 
an image of the British constitution ; a system in which the different species of 
government, the monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical, are mixed and 
combined. 

In the constitution, however, of the East India Company, so much power was 
allotted to the democratical part, that a small portion appears to have been 
reserved to the other two. Not only were the sovereignty and the aristocracy 
both elective, but they were elected from year to year ; that is, were in a state 
of complete dependence upon the democratical branch. Nor was this aU : no 
decrees, but those of the democracy, were binding, at least in the last resort ; 
the aristocracy, therefore, and monarchy, were subordinate and subject. Under 
the common impression of democratic ambition, irregularity, and violence, it 
might be concluded that the democratic assembly would grasp at the whole of 
the power, would constrain and disturb the proceedings of the Chairmen and 
Directors, would deliberate with violence and animosity, and exhibit all the 
confusion, precipitation, and imprudence, which are so commonly ascribed to 
the exercise of popular power. 

The actual result is extremely different from what the common modes of 
reasoning would prompt common minds to infer. Notwithstanding the power 
which, by the theory of the constitution, is thus reserved to the popular part of 
the system, aU power has centered in the Court of Directors, and the govern- 
ment of the Company has been an oligarchy in point of fact. So far from 
meddling too much, the Court of Proprietors has not attendei^ the common 


* Letters Patent, 10 Will. III., Collection of Charters, &c. 
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Book IV. When a number of individuals unite for the management of a common 
interest, common reason suggests, that they themselves should manage as much 
as it is convenient for them to manage; and that they should make choice 
of persons to execute for them such parts of the business as cannot be conve- 
niently transacted by themselves. 

Constitution It was upon this principle that the adventurers in the trade to India originally 
om- framed the constitution of their Company. They met in assemblies, which 
were called Courts of Proprietors, and transacted certain parts of the common 
business : And they chose a certain number of persons, belonging to their own 
body, and who were called Committees,* to manage for them other parts of the 
business, which they could not so well perform themselves. The whole of the 
managing business, therefore ; or the whole of the government, was in the 
hands of, 

1st. The Proprietors, assembled in general court ; 

Sdly. The Committees, called afterwards the Directors, assembled in their 
special courts. 

At the time of the award of the Earl of Godolphin, power was distributed 
between these assemblies, according to the following plan : 

To have a vote in the Court of Proprietors, that is, any share in its power, 
it was necessary to be the owner of 500/. of the Company’s stock : and no addi- 
tional share, contrary to a more early regulation, gave any advantage, or more 
to any single proprietor than a single vote. 

The Directors were twenty-four in number : No person was competent to be 
chosen as a Director who possessed less than 2,000/. of the Company’s stock : 
And of these Directors one was Chairman, and another Deputy-Chairman, for 
presiding in the Courts. 

The Directors were chosen annually by the Proprietors in their General 
Court ; and no Director could serve for more than a year, except by re-election. 

Four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were held regularly in each 
year, in the months of December, March, June, and September, respectively ; 
the Directors might summon Courts at other times, as often as they saw cause, 
and were bound to summon Courts within ten days, upon a requisition signed 
by any nine of the Proprietors, qualified to vote. 

The Courts of Directors, of whom thirteen were requisite to constitute a 
Court, were held by appointment of the Directors themselves, as often, and 

^ Committees ; i. e. Persons to whom something is committed, entrusted. 
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at such times and places, as they might deem expedient for the dispatch of Chap 
affairs.* 

According to this constitution, the supreme power was vested in the Court of 
Proprietors. In the first place it was vested, by means of the legislative power 
which the Court of Proprietors possessed enthe : AH laws and regulations, aU 
determinations of dividend, all grants of money, were made by the Court of 
Proprietors ; to act under these ordinances, and manage the business of routine, 
was the department reserved for the Court of Directors. In the second place, 
the supreme power was secured to the Court of Proprietors, by the important 
power of displacing annually the persons whom they chose to act in their behalf. 

If, in this constitution, the Court of Proprietors be regarded as representing 
the general body of the people, the Court of Directors as representing an 
aristocratical senate, and the Chairman as representing the sovereign, we have 
an image of the British constitution ; a system in which the different species of 
government, the monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical, are mixed and 
combined. 

In the constitution, however, of the East India Company, so much power was 
allotted to the democratical part, that a small portion appears to have been 
reserved to the other two. Not only were the sovereignty and the aristocracy 
both elective, but they were elected from year to year ; that is, were in a state 
of complete dependence upon the democratical branch. Nor was this aU : no 
decrees, but those of the democracy, were binding, at least in the last resort ; 
the aristocracy, therefore, and monarchy, were subordinate and subject. Under 
the common impression of democratic ambition, irregularity, and violence, it 
might be concluded that the democratic assembly would gi-asp at the whole of 
the power, would constrain and disturb the proceedings of the Chairmen and 
Directors, would deliberate with violence and animosity, and exhibit aU the 
confusion, precipitation, and imprudence, which are so commonly ascribed to 
the exercise of popular power. 

The actual result is extremely different from what the common modes of 
reasoning would prompt common minds to infer. Notwithstanding the power 
which, by the theory of the constitution, is thus reserved to the popular part of 
the system, all power has centered in the Court of Directors, and the govern- 
ment of the Company has been an oligarchy in point of fact. So far from 
meddling too much, the Court of Proprietors has not attended to the common 


* Letters Patent, 10 Will. III., Collection of Charters, &c, 
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Book IV. 
1‘708. 


Plan of Di- 
rectors for the 
conduct of 
affairs 


affairs even sufficiently for the business of inspection ; And the known principles 
of human nature abundantly secured that pai’ticular result. To watch, to 
scrutinize, to inquire, is labour; and labour is pain. To confide, to take for 
granted that all is well, is easy, is exempt from labour, and, to the great mass 
of mankind, comparatively delightful. On all ordinary occasions, on all occa- 
sions whicii present not a powerful motive to action, the great mass of mankind 
are sure to be led by the soft and agreeable feeling. And if they who transact 
have only sufficient prudence to avoid those occurrences which are calculated to 
rouse the people for whom they transact, the people wiU allow them abundant 
scope to manage the common concerns in a way conformable to their own 
liking and advantage. It is thus that all constitutions, however democratically 
formed, have a tendency to become oligarchical in practice. The more nume- 
rous body, who constitute the democracy, see the objects of ambition at so great 
a distance ; and the competition for them is shared with so great a number, that 
in general they make but a feeble impression upon their minds : The small 
number, on the other hand, entrusted with the management, feel so immediately 
the advantages, and their affections are so powerfully engaged by the presence 
of their object, that they easily concentrate their views, and pour their energies 
with perfect constancy in the selfish direction. The apathy and inattention of 
the people, on the one hand, and the interested activity of the rulers on the 
other, are in politics two powers, the action of which may always be counted 
upon ; nor has the art of government as yet exemplified, however the 
science may or may not have discovered, any certain means by which the unhappy 
effects of that action may be prevented.^ 

For conducting the affairs of the Company the Duectors divided themselves 
into parties, called Committees ; and the business into as many separate shares. ■}• 
The first Committee was the Committee of Correspondence, of which the 


* Not in the East India Company alone , m the Company of the Bank of England, the con- 
stitution of which IS similar, oligarchy has always prevailed. Nor will the ciicumstances bo 
found to differ in any joint stock association which the history of the British commerce presents 
to our view. So little does experience countenance the dangerous maxim, of the people's being 
always eager to grasp at too much power, that the gieat difficulty, in regard to good government, 
is, to get them really to exercise that degree of power, then own exercise of which is necessary 
for their protection. 

•j- The following account is derived from an official report on the business of the Committees, 
called for by the Board of Control, and transmitted officially by the Court of Diiectors, of 
which the substance is given in Mr. Bruce’s Histoiical View of Plans for the Government of 
British India, p. 600. 
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business was more confidential, as well as extensive, than that of any of the Chap. I. 
rest. Its duty was, to study the advices from India, and to prepare answers ^ 1703”” 

for the inspection of the Court of Directors : To report upon the number of 
ships expedient for the trade of the season, and the stations proper for each : 

To report upon the number of servants, civil and military, in the different 
stations abroad ; on the demand for alterations, and the applications made for leave 
of absence, or leave to return : All complaints of grievances, and aU pecuniary 
demands on the Company, were decided upon in the first instance by this Com- 
mittee, which nominated to aU places in the treasury, and in the secretary’s, ^ 
examiner’s, and auditor’s offices : It performed, in fact, the prime and governing 
business of the Company : The rest was secondary and subordinate. 

The next Committee was that of Law-suits ; of which the business was to 
deliberate and direct in all cases of litigation ; and to examine the bills of law 
charges. It is not a little remarkable that there should be work of this descrip- 
tion sufficient to engross the time of a committee. 

The third was the Committee of Treasury. Its business was, to provide, 
agreeably to the orders of the Couii;, for the payment of dividends and interest 
on bonds ; to negotiate the Company’s loans ; to purchase gold and silver for 
exportation ; to affix the Company’s seal to bonds and other deeds ; to examine 
monthly, or oftener, the balance of cash ; and to decide, in the first instance, 
on applications respecting the loss of bonds, on pecuniary questions in general, 
and the delivery of unregistered diamonds and bullion. 

The Committee of Warehouses was the fourth. The business of importation 
was the principal part of its charge. It framed the orders for the species of 
goods of which the investment or importation was intended to consist : It had 
the superintendance of the servants employed in the inspection of the purchases; 
determined upon the modes of shipping and conveyance; superintended the 
landing and warehousing of the goods ; arranged the order of sales ; and deli- 
berated generally upon the means of promoting and improving the trade. 

The fifth was the Committee of Accounts ; of whose duty the principal 
ingredients were, to examine bills of exchange, and money certificates; to 
compare advices with bills ; to examine the estimates, and accounts of cash and 
stock ; and to superintend the office of the accountant, and the office of transfer, 
that is, the office in which are effected the transfers of the Company’s stock 
and annuities, and in which the foreign letters of attorney for that purpose 
are examined. 

A committee, called the Committee of Buying, formed the sixth. Its busi-- 
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Book IV. ness was to superintend the purchase and preparation of the htandani 

^ of export, of which lead and woollens constituted the chief; to rontracf with 
the dyers and other tradesmen; to audit their accounts, and keep charge of the 
goods till deposited on board the ships for exportation. 

The Committee of the House nns the seventh, and its business was mostly 
of an inferior and ministerial nature. The alterations and repairs of the 
buildings, regulations for the attendance of the several officers and clerks, tlic 
appointment of the inferior servants of the House, and the control of the secre- 
tary’s accounts for domestic disbursements, were included in its province 

The eighth Committee, that of Shipping, had the charge of purchasing stores, 
and all other articles of export, except the grand articles appropriated to the 
Committee of Buying; the business of hiring ships, and of ascertaining the qua- 
lifications of their commanders and officers ; of distributing the outward cargoes ; 
of fixing seamen’s wages ; of issuing orders for building, repairing, and fitting 
out the ships, packets, &c. of which the Company were proprietors ; and of 
regulating and determining the tonage allowed for private trade to the com- 
manders and officers of the Company’s ships. 

The ninth was the Committee of Private Trade ; and its occupation was to 
adjust the accounts of freight, and other charges, payable on the goods exported 
for private account, in the chartered ships of the Company ; to regulate the 
indulgences to private trade homeward ; and, by examining the commanders of 
ships, and by other inquiries, to ascertain how far the regulations of the Com- 
pany had been violated or obeyed. 

The tenth Committee was of a characteristic description. It was the Com- 
mittee for preventing the growth of Private Trade. Its business was to take 
cognizance of all instances in which the license, granted by the Company for 
private trade, was exceeded ; to decide up'on the controversies to which the en- 
croachments of the private traders gave birth ; and to make application of the 
penalties which were provided for transgression. So closely, however, did the 
provinces of this and the preceding Committee border upon one another ; and 
so little, in truth, were their boundaries defined, that the business of the one 
was not unfrequently transferred to the other. 

Other transactions respecting the employment of troops and the government 
of territory, required additions to the system of Committees, when the Com- 
pany afterwards became conquerors and rulers. But of these it will be time to 
speak when the events arrive which pi’oduced them. 

The Chairmen, as the name imports, preside in the Courts, whether of Di- 
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rectors or Proprietors ; they are the organs of official communication between Chap. I. 
the Company and other pai’ties, and are by office members of all the Committees. 

The articles in which the export branch of the Indian trade has aU along Guides and 
consisted are bullion, lead, quicksEver, wooUen cloths, and hardware, of which c^mpan/sei.- 
the proportions have varied at various times. trade 

The official value of all the exports to India for the year 1708, the year in 
which the union of the two Companies was completed, exceeded not 60,915/. 

The following year it rose to 168,357/. But from this it descended gradually till, 
in the year 1715, it amounted to no more than 36,997/. It made a start, 
however, in the following year ; and the medium exportation for the first twenty 
years, subsequent to 1708, was 92,288/. per annum.* The average annual ex- 
portation of bullion during the same years was 442,350/. 

The articles of which the import trade of the East India Company chiefly Import ditto, 
consisted, were calicoes and the other woven manufactures of India ; raw sEk, 
diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. The official value of 
their imports in 1708 was 493,257/. ; and their annual average importation for 
this and the nineteen foUowing years was 758,042/. At that period the official 
value assigned to goods at the Custom House differed not greatly from the real 
value ; and the statements which have been made by the East India Company 
of the actual value of their exports and imports for some of those years, though 
not according with the Custom House accounts from year to year, probably from 
their being made up to different periods in the year, yet on a sum of several 
years pretty nearly coincide, f The business of sale is transacted by the East 
India Company in the way of auction. On stated days, the goods, according to 
the discretion of the Directors, are put up to sale at the India House; and 
transferred to the highest bidder. 

At first the Company buEt and owned the ships employed in their trade. 

But in the progress and sub-division of commerce, ship-owning became a dis- 
tinct branch of business ; and the Company preferred the hiring of ships, called 
chartering. It was in hfred or chartered ships, accordingly, that from this time 
the trade of the Company was chiefly conveyed ; and a few swift-saEing vessels, 
called packets, more for the purpose of intefligence than of freight, formed, with 

* Custom House accounts. See Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, p. 9. 

f Try, for example, the sum of the exports for twenty years from 1710, in Sir Charles Whit- 
worth’s Tables, and that m the Company’s accounts , the table, for instance. No. 7, in the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Macpherson’s History of European Commerce with India. See too, the averages 
in Bruce’s Historical View of Plans for British India, p. 295. 
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Book I'V'". some occasional exceptions, the only article of shipping which they properly 
called their own. This regulation set free a considerable portion of the funds 
or resources of the ( Company, for direct traffic, or the simple transactions of buy- 
ing and selling.' 

Modem which That part of the business of the Company which was situated in India, was 
the Company distinguished by several features wliidi the peculiar circumstances of the country 
forced it to assume. The sale indeed of the connnodities imported from Europe, 
they transacted in the simplest and easiest of all possible ways ; namely, by 
auction, the mode in which they disposed of Indian goods in England. At the 
beginning of this trade, the English, as well as other European adventurers, 
used to carry their commodities to the interior towns and markets, transporting 
them in the hackeries of the country ; and established factories or warehouses, 
where the goods were exposed to sale. During the confusion, however, which 
prevailed, while the empire of the Mognils was in the progress of dissolution, 
the security which had formerly existed, imperfect as it was, became vastly 
impaired ; and, shortly after the union of the two Companies, it was adopted as 
a rule, not to permit any of the persons in their service, or under their jurisdic- 
tion, to remove far into the inland country, without leave obtained from the 
Governor and Council of the place to which they belonged. According to this 
plan, the care of distributing the goods into the country, and of introducing 
them to the consumers, was left to the native and other independent dealers. 

For the purchase, collection, and custody of the goods, which constituted 
the freight to England, a complicated system of operations was required. As the 
state of the country was too low in respect of civilization and of wealth, to 
possess manufacturers and merchants, on a large scale, capable of executing 
extensive orders, and delivering the goods contracted for on pre-appointed days, 
the Company were xmder the necessity of employing their own agents to collect 
throughout the country, in such quantities as presented themselves, the different 
articles of which the cargoes to Europe were composed. Places of reception 
were required, in which the goods might be collected, and ready upon the 
arrival of the ships, that the expense of demurrage might be reduced to its lowest 
terms. Warehouses were built ; and these, with the counting houses, and other 
apartments for the agents and business of the place, constituted what were called 
the factories of the Company. Under the disorderly and inefficient system of 
government which prevailed in India, deposits of property were always exposed. 


* Ninth bye-law of the Company, in Russel’s Collection of Statutes, 
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either to the rapacity of the government, or under the weakness of the govern- Chap 
ment to the hands of depredators. It was always therefore an object of import- ^ 
ance to build the factories strong, and to keep their inmates armed and disci- ‘ 
plined for self-defence, as perfectly as circumstances would admit. At an early 
period the Company even fortified those stations of their trade, and maintained 
professional troops, as often as the negligence permitted, or the assent could be 
obtained, of the Kings and Governors of the countries in which they were 
placed. 

Of the commodities collected for the European market, that part, the acquisi- 
tion of which was attended with the greatest variety of operations, was the produce 
of the loom. The weavers, like the other laborious classes of India, are in the 
lowest stage of poverty, being always reduced to the bare means of the most scanty 
subsistence. They must at all times, therefore, be furnished with the materials 
of their work, or the means of purchasing them ; and with subsistence while 
the piece is under their hands. To transact in this manner with each particular 
weaver, to watch him that he may not sell the fabric which his employer has 
enabled him to produce, and to provide a large supply, is a Avork of infinite 
detail, and gives employment to a multitude of agents. The European func- 
tionary, who, in each district, is the head of as much business as it is supposed 
that he can superintend, has first his banyan, or native secretary, through whom 
the whole of the business is conducted. The banyan hires a species of broker, 
called a gomastah, at so much a month : The gomastah I’epairs to the aurung, 
or manufacturing town, which is assigned as his station ; and there fixes upon 
a habitation, which he calls his cutchery : He is provided with a sufficient num- 
ber of peons, or sort of armed servants ; and hircarahs, messengers or letter 
carriers, by his employer : These he immediately dispatches about the place, to 
summon to him the daUdls, pycffi’s and weavers. The dalMls and pyc^rs are 
two sets of brokers ; of whom the pycars are the lowest, transacting the busi- 
ness of detail with the weavers ; the dallMs again transact with the pycAi’s ; 
the gomastah transacts with the dalldls, the banyan with the gomastah, and the 
Company’s European servant with the banyan. The Company’s servant is thus 
five removes from the workman ; and it may easily be supposed that much col- 
lusion and trick, that much of fraud towards the Company, and much of oppres- 
sion towards the weaver, is the consequence of the obscurity which so much 
complication implies.* Besides his banyan, there is attached to the European 

* The obstinate adherence of the natives to their established customs, renders it not easy to 
VOI. II. c 
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agent a mohurree, or clerk, and a cash keeper, with a sufficient aIIo%vance of 
peons and hircarahs. Along with the gomastah is dispatched in the first in- 
stance as much money as suffices for the first advance to the vi eaver, that is, 
what is requisite to purchase the materials, and to afford him subsistence duiing 
part at least of the time in which he is engaged wdth the work. The cloth, 
when made, is collected in a w^arehouse, adapted for the purpose, and called a 
kattah. Each piece is marked with the weaver’s name ; and when the whole 
is finished, or when it is convenient for the gomastah, he holds a kattah, 
as the business is called, when each piece is examined, the price fixed, and the 
money due upon it paid to the w^eaver. This last is the stage at which chiefly 
the injustice to the workman is said to take place ; as he is then obliged to 
content himself with fifteen or twenty, and often thirty or forty per cent, 
less than his wmrk would fetch in the mai’ket. This is a species of traffic 
which could not exist but where the rulers of the country were favourable 
to the dealer ; as every thing, however, which increased the productive powers 
of the labourers added directly in India to the income of the rulers, their 
protection was but seldom denied. 

The business of India was at this time under the government of three Presi- 
dencies, one at Bombay, another at Madras, and a third at Calcutta, of which 
the last had been created so lately as the year 1707, the business at Calcutta 
having, till that time, been conducted under the government of the Presidency 
of Madras. These Presidencies had as yet no dependance upon one another ; 
but each was absolute within its own limits, and responsible only to the Com- 
pany in England. A Presidency was composed of a President or Governor, and 
a Council ; both appointed by commission of the Company. The Council was 
not any fixed number, but determined by the views of the Directors ; being 
sometimes nine, and sometinies twelve, according to the presumed importance 
or extent of the business to be performed. The Members of the Council were 
the superior servants in the civil or non-military class, promoted according to 
the rule of seniority, unless where directions from home prescribed aben’ation. 


quit the track which on any occasion they have formed ; and under the ignorance of their manners 
and character which distinguishes the greater proportion of the Company’s servants, it would be 
mischievous to attempt it. Where the agent however is intelligent, and acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the people, he does simplify and improve the busmess to a certain degree ; 
and were it pei formed by men who had an interest to establish themselves m the country, and who 
would make it a business, it would gradually acquire that rational form which the interests of a 
rational people would recommend. 
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All power was lodged in the President and Council jointly ; nor could any thing Chap 
be transacted, except by a majority of votes. When any man became a ruler, 
he was not however debarred from subordinate functions ; and the members of 
council, by natural consequence, distributed all the most lucrative offices among 
themselves. Of the offices which any man held, that which was the chief 
som’ce of his gain failed not to be the chief object of his attention ; and the 
business of the Council, the duties of governing, did not, in general, engross 
the greatest part of the study and care of a Member of Council. It seldom, if 
ever, happened, that less or more of the Members of Council were not appointed 
as chiefs of the more important factories under the Presidency, and hence, by 
their absence, disqualified for assisting in the deliberations of the governing 
body. The irresistible motive, thus afforded to the pei’sons entrusted with the 
govei’nment, to neglect the business of government, occupied a high rank among 
the causes to which the defects at that time in the management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs in India may, .doubtless, be ascribed. Notwithstanding the 
equality assigned to the votes of all the Members of the Council, the influence 
of the President was commonly sufficient to determine every point agreeably to 
his inclination. The appointment of the Members to the gainful offices after 
which they aspired, was in a considerable degree subject to his determination ; 
while he had it in his power to make the situation even of a Member of the 
Council so uneasy to him, that his continuance in the service ceased to be an 
object of desire. Under the notion of supporting authority, the Company 
always lent an unwilling ear to complaints brought by a subordinate against 
his superior; and in the case of councihnen, disposed to complain, it seldom 
happened, that of the transactions in which they themselves had been concerned 
a portion was not unfit to be revealed. 

The powers, exercised by the Governor or President and Council, were, in 
the first place, those of masters in regard to servants over all the persons who 
were in the employment of the Company ; and as the Company were the sole 
master, without feUow or competitor, and those under them had adopted their 
service as the business of their lives, the power of the master, in reality, and in 
the majority of cases, extended to almost every thing valuable to a human 
being, to every thing short of life and limb. With regard to such of their 
countrymen, as were not in their service, the Company were armed with powers 
to seize them, to keep them in confinement, and send them to England ; an 
extent of authority, which reaUy amounted to confiscation of goods, to imprison- 
ment, and what to a European constitution is the natural effect of any long 

c 2 
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Book IV. coiitiiicmcnt under mi Indian climate, actual death. At an early period of the 
^ Oonpany's history, it had been deemed necessary to intrust them with the 
power.? of martial lau-, for the go\eniment of the troops which they maintained 
in defeneo of their factories and presidencies ; and by a charter of Charles II., 
granted them in 1661, the Presidents and Councils in their factories were 
empov.'ered to exercise civil and ciiminal jurisdiction according to the laws of 
England. Under this sanction they had continued to exercise the judicial 
powers, under aU the changes w'hich their affairs had undergone ; but at last it 
was esteemed desmable that so important an mticle of their authority should rest 
Chaiter of on a better foundation. In the year 1726 a charter was granted, by which the 
proving the™- Company w^ere permitted to establish a Mayor’s Court at each of their three 

Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta; consisting of a mayor and nine 
aldermen, empowered to decide in civil cases of aU descriptions. From this 
jurisdiction, the President and Council were erected into a Court of Appeal. 
They were also vested writh the power of holding Courts of Quarter Sessions for 
the exercise of penal judicature, in all cases, excepting those of high treason. 
And a Court of Requests, or Court of Conscience, was instituted, for the 
decision by summary procedure of aU pecuniary questions of small amount. 

This reform in the judicature of India was not attended with aU the beneficial 
effects which were probably expected from it. Negligence was left to corrupt 
the business of detail. The charter is said to have been procured by the 
influence of an individual, for the extension of his own authority ; and ivhen 
his ends were gained, his solicitude, as usual, expired. The persons appointed 
to fiU the judicial offices were the servants of the Company, bred to commerce, 
and nursed in its details : And a manuscript book of instructions composed the 
whole of the assistance which the wisdom of the King and the Company pro- 
vided to guide uninstmeted men in the administration of justice. Totally 
ignorant of the laws, they were obliged to be guided by what in each instance 
appeared to them to be the equity of the case. Where free from the taint of 
sinister interest, and under the direction of intelligence, decisions on this prin- 
ciple might have answered not very imperfectly the ends of justice. But the 
Indian judges were pefplexed by references to the obscure distinctions, and 
multiplied formalities of the English law, and too often lost sight of one rule 
in their fruitless search for another. 

Nor was the obsemity of the EngKsh law, and the inexperience of the judges, 
the only source of the many evils which the new arrangements continued or 
produced. Jealousy arose between the Councils, and the Mayor’s Courts. The 
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Councils complained that the Courts encroached upon their authority ; and the Chap. I. 
Courts complained that they were oppressed by the Councils. The most ^ 
violent dissensions often prevailed ; and many of the members of the Mayor’s 
Courts quitted the service, and went home with their animosities and com- 
plaints. 

Besides the above-mentioned tribunals established by the Company for the 
administration of the British laws to the British people in India, they erected, 
in the capacity of Zemindar of the district around Calcutta, the usual Zemin- 
dary Courts for the administration of the Indian laws to the Indian people. 

These were the Phousdary Court, for the trial of crimes ; and the Cutchery for 
civil causes ; besides the Collector’s Court for matters of revenue. The judges, 
in these tribunals, were servants of the Company, appointed by the Governor 
and Council, and holding their offices during pleasure. The rule of judgment 
was the supposed usage of the country, and the discretion of the court ; and the 
mode of procedure was summary. Punishments extended to fine ; imprisonment ; 
labour upon the roads in chains for a limited time, or for life ; and flagellation, 
either to a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honour prevalent among the 
natives induced the Mogul government to forbid the European mode of capital 
punishment by hanging in the case of a MussiUman. In compensation, however, 
it had no objection to his being whipped to death ; and the flagellants in India 
are said to be so dextrous, as to kill a man with a few strokes of the chawbuck.’*'' 

The executive and judicative functions were combined in the Councils at the 
Indian presidencies ; the powers even of justices of the peace being granted to 
the Members of Council, and to them alone. If complaints were not wanting 
of the oppression of these authorities upon their fellow-seiwants ; it is abundantly 
evident that the Company was judge in its own cause in all cases in which the 
dispute existed between itself and any other party. 

The President was Commander-in-Chief of the Military Forces maintained 
within his presidency. These consisted, partly of the recruits sent out in 
the ships of the Company ; partly of deserters from the other European na- 
tions settled in India, French, Dutch, and Portuguese ; and partly, at least 
at Bombay and Surat, of Topasses, or persons whom we may denominate 
Indo-Portuguese, either the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian pa- 
rents, or converts to the Portuguese ft’om the Indian faith. These were 
troops disciplined and uniformed ; besides whom the natives were already, to a 

* Seventh Report from the Committee of Secrecy on the State of the East India Company, 
in 1773. 
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small extent, employed by the Company in militaiy service, and called Sepoys, 
from the Indian term Sipahi, equivalent to soldiei’. I'hey 'were made to use 
the musket, but remained chiefly armed in the fashion of the country, with 
sword and target ; they wore the Indian di’ess, the turban, cahay or vest, and 
long dra'R'ers ; and were prodded wdth native officers according to the custom 
of the country ; but ultimately all under English command. It had not as yet 
been attempted to train them to the European discipline, in which it was 
possible to render them so expert and steady; but considerable service was 
derived from them ; and under the conduct of European leaders they were found 
capable of facing danger with great constancy and firmness. What at tins time 
w'as the average number at each presidency, is not particularly stated. It is 
mentioned, that at the time when the presidency was established at Calcutta 
in 1707, an effort was made to augment the garrison to 300 men. 

The President Avas the organ of correspondence, by letter, or otherAvise, with 
the country poAvers. It rested with him to communicate to the Council the 
account of Avhat he thus transacted, at any time, and in any form which he 
deemed expedient ; and from this no slight accession to his power was derived. 

The several denominations of the Company’s servants in India were, Avxiters, 
factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants ; the business of the writers, as 
the term, in some degree, imports, was that of clerking, with the inferior details 
of commerce ; and when dominion succeeded, of government. In the capacity of 
Avriters they remained during five years. The first promotion was to the rank 
of factor ; the next to that of junior merchant ; in each of which the period of 
service was three years. After this extent of service, they became senior mer- 
chants. And out of the class of senior mei’chants AA^ere taken by senioi’ity the 
members of the Council, and, when no particular appointment interfered, even 
the presidents themselves.’*^ 

Shortly after the first great era, in the history of the British commerce with 
India ; the union of the two Companies, and the legislative confirmation of a 
pei’iod of monopoly ; the nation was delivered from the destructive burthen of 
the long war with France which preceded the treaty of Utrecht : And though 
the accession of a new family to the throne, and the resentments which one 
party of statesmen had to gratify against another, kept the minds of men for a 
time in a feverish anxiety, not the most favourable to the persevering studies 
and pursuits on which the trimnphs of industry depend, the commerce and 


* See Ninth Report, Select Committee, 1783, p. 11. 
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wealth of the nation made rapid advances. The town of Liverpool, which was Chap. I. 
not formed into a separate parish till 1699> so rapidly inci*eased, that in 1715 
a new parish, with a church, was erected; and it doubled its size between 1690 
and 1726. The town of Manchester increased in a similar proportion ; and 
was computed in 1727 to contain no less than 50,000 inhabitants: the manu- 
factures of Birmingham, which thirty years before was little more than a 
village, are stated as giving maintenance at that time to upwards of 30,000 
individuals.* In 1719j a patent was granted to Sir Thomas Lombe, for his 
machine for throwing silk, one of the first of those noble efforts of invention 
and enterprise which have raised this country to unrivalled eminence in the 
useful arts. The novelty and powers of this machine, the model of which he 
is said to have stolen from the Piedmontese, into whose manufactories he 
introduced himself in the guise of a common workman, excited the highest 
admiration ; and its parts and performances are described to us by the historians 
of the time with curious exactness; 26,586 wheels, 97,746, movements, which 
worked 73,726 yards of organzine silk by every revolution of the water-wheel, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and a night; a single water-wheel giving motion 
to the whole machine, of which any separate movement might be stopped 
without obstructing the rest ; and one fire, which by heated air communicated 
warmth to every part of the manufactory, not less than the eighth part of a 
mil e in length. f London was increased by several new parishes. And from 
the year 1708 to the year 1730, the imports of Great Britain, according to the 
valuation of the custom-house, had increased from 4,698,663/?. to 7,780,019/. ; 
the exports from 6,969,089/. to 11,974,135/. ^ 

During this period of national' prosperity, the imports of the East India Com- That of the 
pany rose from 493,257/., the importation of 1708, to 1,059,759/. the importa- 
tion of 1730. But the other, and not the least important, the export branch 
of the Company’s trade, exhibited another result : As the exportation of the 
year 1708 was exceedingly small, compared with that of 1709 and the follow- 
ing years, it is fair to take an average of four years from 1706 to 1709 , 

(two with a small, two an increased exportation), producing 105,773/. : The 
exportation of the year 1730 was 135,484/. ; while that of 1709 was 168,357/. ; 
that of 1710, 126,310/. ; that of 1711, 151,874, and that of 1712, 142,329/. 

With regard to the rate of profit, during this period, or the real advantage 


* Anderson’s History of Commerce, Anno 1727* 
J Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, pait i. p. 78. 


t Ibid. A. D. 1719. 
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Book IV. of the Indian trade, the Company, for part of the year 1708, divided at the 
' of five per cent, per annum to the pi’oprietors upon 3,163,200/. of capital ; 

for the next year, eight per cent. ; for the two following years, nme per cent. ; and 
thence to the year 1716, ten per cent, per annum. In the year 1717, they paid 
dividends on a capital of .3,194,080/., at the same rate of ten per cent, per an- 
num, and so on till the year 1723. That year the dividend was reduced to 
eight per cent, per annum, at which rate it continued till the year 1732.^ 

In the year 1712, on the petition of the Company, the period of their ex- 
clusive trade was extended by act of parliament, from the year 1726, to wMch 
by the last regulation it stood confined, to the year 1733, with the usual allow- 
ance of three years for notice, should their privileges be withdrawn, f 
Interlopers. In the year 1716, they obtained a proclamation against interlopers. Their 
complaints, it seems, were occasioned by the enterprises of British subjects, 
trading to India under foreign commissions. As this proclamation answered not 
the wishes of the Company, nor deterred their countrymen from seeking the 
gains of Indian traffic, even through aU. the disadvantages which they incurred 
by entrusting their property to the protection of foreign laws and the fidelity 
of foreign agents; they were able, in 1718, to procure an act of parliament for 
the punishment of all such competitors. British subjects, trading fi’om foreign 
countries, and under the commission of a foreign government, were declared 
amenable to the laws for the protection of the Company’s rights ; the Company 
were authorized to seize merchants of this description when found within thefr 
limits, and to send them to England, subject to a penalty of 500/. for each 


offence.! 

OstendCom- The Company’s present alarm for their monopoly arose from the establish- 
ment for trading with India which, under the authority of the Emperor, was 
formed at his port of Ostend. After the peace of Utrecht, which bestowed the 
Netherlands upon the house of Austria, the people of those provinces began to 
breathe from the distractions, the tyranny, and the wars, which had so long 
wasted their fruitful country. Among other projects of improvement, a trade 
to India was fondly embraced. Two ships, after long preparations, sailed fi’om 
Ostend in the year 1717, under the passports of the Emperor ; and several more 
soon followed their example. The India Companies of Holland and England 


* Third Report fiom the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, on the State of the 
East India Company, m 177S, p. 73. 

t 10 Ann. c. 28. See Collection of Statutes, p. 42. 

! Anderson’s Hist, of Commerce, A. D. 1716 and 1718, and Collection of Statutes. 
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were in the highest degree alarmed ; and easily communicated their fears and 
agitations to their respective governments. These governments not only expos- 
tulated, and to the highest degree of importunity, with the Emperor himself ; 
but, amid the important negotiations of that diplomatic period, hardly any 
interest was more earnestly contended for in the discussions at the courts both of 
Paris and Madrid.* The Dutch captured some of the Ostend East India ships : 
The Emperor, who dreamed of an inundation of wealth from Indian trade, per- 
severed in his purpose ; and granted his commission of reprisal to the merchants 
of Ostend. In the beginning of 1720, they sent no fewer than six vessels to 
India, and as many the year that followed. The English East India Company 
pressed the Government with renewed terrors and complaints. They asserted 
that, of the capital, with which the trade was carried on, a great part was fur- 
nished by British subjects ; and that to a great degree the trade and navigation 
were conducted by men who had been bred up in the trade and navigation of 
the British Company: They procured, in 1721, another act of parliament, 
enforcing the penalties already enacted ; and as this also failed in producing the 
intended effects, another act was passed in the spring of 1723, prohibiting 
foreign adventures to India, under the penalty of triple the sum embarked; 
declaring all British subjects found in India, and not in the seiwice, or under 
the licence of the East India Company, guilty of a high misdemeanoiu', and 
empowering the Company to seize, and send them home for punishment.f The 
Emperor had been importuned, by the adventurers of Ostend, for a charter to 
make them an exclusive company ; but, under the notion of saving appearances 
in some little degree with England and Holland, or the maritime powers, as 
they were called in the diplomatic language of the day, he had induced them to 
trade under passports as individuals. In the month of August, however, of 
1723, the charter was granted; in less than twenty-four hours the subscription 
books of the Company were filled up ; and in less than a month the shares were 
sold at a premium of fifteen per cent. Notwithstanding the virulent opposition 
of aU the other nations already engaged in the Indian trade, the Ostend Com- 
pany experienced the greatest success. At a meeting of Proprietors, in 1726, 
the remaining instalment on the subscriptions, equal to a dividend of thirty-three 
and one third per cent., was paid up from the gains of the trade. But by this 
time political difficulties pressed upon the Emperor. He was abandoned by his 


Chap. I. 



* See Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert, and Lord Walpole, and Hist, of the House of Austria, 
xtd annos. 

t 5 Geo. I. c. 21 ; 7 Geo. I, c. 21 ; 9 Geo. I. c. 26, 
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Book IV. only ally, the King of Spain, and opposed by a triple alliance of France, Eng- 

' ^ land, and Holland. To give satisfaction to this potent confederacy, and to obtain 

their support to the pragmatic sanction, or the guarantee of his dominions to 
his daughter and only child, he submitted to sacrifice the Ostend roinpany. 
To save appearances, and considt the imperial dignity, nothing was stipulated 
in words, except that the business of tlie Ostend Company should be suspended 
for seven years ; but all men understood that, in this case, suspension and ex- 
tinction were the same. 

Powei of bor- By the act of 7 Geo. I. c. 5, the Company were authorized to borrow money 

lowing, to a , r 

certain extent, On their common seal, to the amount of the sums lent by them to govern- 

Company° ment, if not beyond the sum of five millions sterling in the whole. They were 
permitted, however, to borrow solely for the purposes of their trade. They 
were expressly interdicted from receiving moneys in any of the capacities of 
a banker ; and for that purpose several restrictive clauses were inserted in the 
act ; they were not to borrow any sums payable on demand, or at a shorter date 
than six months ; they were not to discount any bills ; or to keep books or cash 
for any persons sole or corporate, or otherwise than for the real business of the 
Company.^ 

Proceedings When the Company commenced operations in India, upon the new founda- 

in Bengal, , . . ^ . 

tion on which their affairs were placed by the grand arrangements in 1708, 
Shah Aulum, successor of Aurungzebe, was Emperor of the IMoguls. His second 
son Azeem Ooshaun had been appointed Viceroy of Bengal before the death of 
Aurungzebe, and having bent his chief attention to the amassing of a treasure, 
against the impending contest between the competitors for the throne, he accepted 
the bribes of the Company, and granted them propoidional privileges. Under his 
authority they had purchased, in 1698, the Zeroindarship of the three towns of 
Sootamitty, Calcutta, and Govindpore, with their districts. WTien Azeem Ooshaun 
left Bengal to assist his father in the war, which ensued upon the death of 
Aurungzebe, he left his son Feroksere his deputy. In 1712 Shah Aulum died; 
Azeem Ooshaun lost his life in the struggle for the succession ; and Feroksere, 
by the help of two able chiefs, the Syed brothers, gained the throne. The 
government of Bengal now devolved upon Jaffier Khan, and the Company expe- 
rienced a change of treatment. This chief, of Tartar extraction, was born at 
Boorhanpore. in Deccan, and rose to eminence in the latter part of the reign 
of Aurungzebe, by whom he had been appointed duan (or controller of the 

* Collection of Statutes, p. 50 . 
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revenues) of Bengal. It would appear that he was nominated, by Shah Aulum, Chap. I. 
to the Viceroyalty of Bengal, shortly after his accession to the throne ; but it is ^ 

probable that, during the short reign of that prince, the appointment never took 
place ; as, at the time of his death, Feroksere was in possession of the proAnce. 

Upon the departure, however, of Feroksere to ascend the imperial throne, JafEer 
Khan was invested with entire authority, as subahdar of Bengal ; and the 
English Company, along with his other subjects, began speedily to feel the 
effects of his severe and oppressive administration.* 

In 1713, the first year of the reign of Feroksere, the Presidency of Calcutta An embassy 
applied to the Company at home for leave to send an embassy, with a handsome Feioksme,^ the 
present, to the Mogul durbar, in hopes of obtaining greater protection and pri- 
vileges. Two of the Company’s factors, under the direction of an Armenian 
merchant, named Serhaud, set out for Delhi ; and the Emperor, who had 
received the most magnificent account of the presents of which they were the 
bearers, ordered them to be escorted by the governors of the provinces through 
which they were to pass. 

They arrived at the capital on the eighth of July, 1715, after a journey of 
three months ; and, in pursuance of the advice which had been received at Cal- 
cutta, applied themselves to gain the protection of Khan Dowran,f a nobleman 
in favour with the Emperor, and in the interest of Emir Jumla. Whatever was 
promoted by the interest of Emir Jumla was opposed by that of the vizii’. 

The influence also of Jaffier Khan was exerted to defeat an application which 
tended to abridge his authority, and impeach his government. The embassy 
and costly present of the Company were doomed to imperial neglect, had not 
an accident, over which they had no control, and the virtue of a public-spirited 
man, who preferred their interest to his own, opened an avenue to the grace of 
Feroksere. The intemperance of that prince had communicated to him a secret 
disease, from which the luxury of the harem does not always exempt : Under 
the unsldlftil treatment of Indian physicians the disorder lingered ; and the Em- 
peror’s impatience was augmented, by the delay which it imposed upon the 
celebration of his marriage with the daughter of the Rajah of Judpore : A 
medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton accompanied the embassy of the 
English Company : The Emperor was advised to make trial of his sfciU : A cure 


* Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of the Britidi Nation in India, i. 17 — 19. 
Seer Matakhareen, i. 17 and 296. 

He IS named Caundorah by Mr. Ortne (Ibid. p. 20), who erroneously nmkes Hdussein, in- 
stead of Abdoolah Khan, vizir. 
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was the speedy consequence: The Emperor commanded his ijenefacttu’ lu name 
his own reward : And the generous Hamilton solicited privileges for the 
pany.* The festival of the marriage, however, succeeded; during whiih it 
would have been impolite to importune with business the imperial nund , aiid 
six months elapsed before the ambassadors could present their petition. It u as 
delivered in January, 1716 ; and prayed, “ that tlie cargoes of English ships, 
wrecked on the Mogul’s coast, should be protected from plunder ; that a fixed 
sum should be received at Surat in lieu of all duties ; that three villages, con- 
tiguous to Mach’as, which had been granted aijd again resumed by the govern- 
ment of Arcot, should be restored in perpetuity ; that the island of Diu, near 
the port of MasuHpatam, should be given to the Company, for an annual rent ; 
that all persons in Bengal, who might he indebted to the Company, should be 
delivered up to the presidency on the first demand ; that a passport {dustuck, in 
the language of the country), signed by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods which it specified from stoppage or examination by the officers of the 
Bengal government ; and that the Company should be permitted to purchase 
the Zemindarship of thirty-seven towns, in the same manner as they had been 
authorised by Azeem Ooshaun to purchase Calcutta, Suttanutty, and Govind- 
pore.” The overbearing power of the vizir could defeat the grants of the 
Emperor himself ; and he disputed the principal articles. Repeated applications 
were made to the Emperor, and at last the vizir gave way, when mandates were 
issued confirming all the privileges for which the petition had prayed. To the 
disappointment, however, and grief of the ambassadors, the mandates were not 
under the seals of the Emperor, but only those of the vizir, the authority of 
which the distant viceroys would be sure to dispute. It was resolved to remon- 
strate, how delicate soever the ground on which they must tread ; and to solicit 
mandates to which the highest authority should be attached. It was now the 
month of April, 1716, when the Emperor^ at the head of an expedition against 
the Seiks, began his march towards Lahore. No choice remained but to follow 
the camp. The campaign was tedious : It heightened the dissensions between 
the favourites of the Emperor and the vizir ; the ambassadors found their diffi- 
culties increased ; and contemplated a long, and probably a fruitless negotiation, 
when they were advised to bribe a favourite eunuch in the seraglio. No sooner 

* This incident is related with some additional circumstances by Scott, History of Aurung- 
zebe’s Successors, p. 1S9. From the manner in which he speaks of the Emperor’s disease (he 
speaks very vaguely), he appears not to have thought it of the sort which is geneially repre- 
sented ; the question is of small importance. 
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XT as the money paid, than the vizir himself appeared eager to accomplish their Chap. 1. 
designs, and the patents were speedily issued under the highest sanction they could ** 

possibly receive. There was a secret in this part of the transaction, of which the 
eunuch had made his advantage. The factory at Surat, having lately been 
oppressed by the Mogul governor and officers, had been withdrawn by the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, as not worth maintaining, tiU greater security were obtained. 

It was recollected by the Moguls, that in consequence of oppression the factory 
at Surat had once before been withdrawn ; immediately after which an English 
fleet had appeared ; had swept the sea of Mogul ships, and inflicted a deep 
wound upon the Mogul revenue. A similar visitation was now regarded as a 
certain consequence ; and, as many valuable ships of the Moguls were at sea, 
the event was deprecated with proportional ardour. This intelligence was trans- 
mitted to the eunuch, by his Mend the viceroy of Guzerat. The eunuch knew 
what effect it would produce upon the mind of the vizir ; obtained his bribe 
from the English ; and then communicated to the vizir the expectation prevalent 
in Guzerat of a hostile visit from an English fleet. The vizir hastened to pre- 
vent such a calamity, by granting satisfaction. The patents were dispatched ; 
and the ambassadors took leave of the Emperor in the month of July, 1717, two 
years after their arrival. 

The mandates in favour of the Company produced their full effect in Guzerat Privileges ac- 
and Deccan ; but in Bengal, where the most important privileges were conceded, 
the subahdar, or nabob as he is called by the English, had power to impede their 
operation. The thirty-seven towns which the Company had obtained leave to 
purchase, would have given them a district extending ten miles from Calcutta 
on each side of the river Hoogly ; where a number of weavers, subject to their 
own jurisdiction, might have been established. The viceroy ventured not 
directly to oppose the operation of an imperial mandate, but his authority was 
sufficient to deter the holders of the land from disposing of it to the Company ; 
and the most important of the advantages aimed at by the embassy was thus 
prevented. The nabob, however, disputed not the authority of the President’s 
dustucks; a species of passports which entitled the merchandise to pass free 
from duty, stoppage, or inspection ; and this immunity, from which the other 
European traders were excluded, promoted the vent of the Company’s goods.* 

The trade of the Company’s servants occasioned another dispute. Beside the Disputes, 
business which the factors and agents of the Company were engaged to perform the puratr 


* Orme, Hist, ut supra, ii. 20—25. 
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ITSO. 


trade of the 
..Company’s 
€ei rants. 


on the Companj’s account, they had been allo^vcd to carry on an independent 
traffic of their own, for their own profit. Every man had in thi-. nianiit]- a 
double occupation and pursuit; one for the benefit of the Company, and one 
for the benefit of himself. Either the inattention of the feebly Intrrc^ted 
Dh’ectors of a common concern had overlooked the premium for neglectmg 
that concern, which was thus bestowed upon the individuals entrusted with it in 
India : Or the shortness of theh* foresight made them count this neglect a smaller 
evil, than the additional salaries which their sei'vants, if debarred from other 
sources of emolument, would probably require. The President of Calcutta 
granted his dustucks for protecting from the duties and taxes of the native 
gavemment, not only the goods of the Company, but also the goods of the 
Company’s servants ; and possibly the officers of that government w^ere too little 
acquainted with the internal affairs of their English visitants to observe any 
distinction. The Company had appropriated to themselves, in all its branches, 
the trade between India and the mother country. Then’ servants were thus 
confined to what was called the country trade, or that from one pait of India to 
another. This consisted of two branches, maritime and inland; either that 
which was carried on by ships from one port of India to another, and from the 
ports of India to the other countries in the adjacent seas ; or that which was 
cari'ied on by land between one town or province and another. When the dus- 
tucks of the President, therefore, were granted to the Company’s servants, they 
were often granted to protect from duties, commodities, the produce of the king- 
dom itself, in their passage by land fi-om one district or province to another. 
This, Jaffier Khan, the viceroy, declared it his determination to prevent ; as a 
practice at once destructive of his revenue, and ruinous to the native traders, on 
whom heavy duties were imposed : And he commanded the dustucks of the 
President to receive no respect, except for goods, either imported by sea, or pur- 
chased for exportation. The Company remonstrated, but in vain. Nor were 
the pretensions of their servants exempt from unpleasant consequences ; as the 
pretext of examining whether the goods were really imported by sea, or really 
meant for exportation, often produced those interferences of the officers of revenue, 
from which it was so great a privilege to be saved. Interrupted and disturbed 
in their endeavours to grasp the inland trade, the Company’s seiwants directed 
their ardour to the maritime branch ; and their superior skill soon induced the 
merchants of the province, Moors, Armenians, and Hiadus, to freight most of 
the goods, which they exported, in English bottoms. Within ten years, from the 
period of the embassy, the shipping of the port of Calcutta increased to 10,000 tons. 
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The year 1730 was distinguished by transactions of considerable moment in Chap. I. 
the history of the Company. In England, a new sovereign had but lately ^ 
ascended the throne; an active and powerful Opposition made a greater use of The public be- 
the press, and more employed the public mind as a power in the state, than any pa'lL^nt unda' 
party which had gone before them ; success rendered the trading interest enter- 
prising and high-minded ; the human intellect was becoming eveiy day more panv’s mono- 
enlightened, more penetrating, more independent ; and experience daily testi- 
fied the advantages of freedom in all the departments of trade. 

Though the gains of the East India Company, had they been exactly known, 
would not have presented an object greatly calculated to inflame mercantile 


cupidity; yet the riches of India w'ere celebrated as proverbially great; the 
boastings of the Company, in the representations they had made of the benefit 
derived to the nation from trading with India, had confirmed the popular pre- 
judice ; and a general opinion seems to have prev'ailed, that the British subjects 
at large ought to be no longer debarred from enriching themselves in the trade 
which was invidiously, and, it seemed, imprudently, reserved for the East India 
Company. 

Three years were stiU unexpired of the period of the Company’s exclusive A new plan 
charter ; yet the plans of those who desired a total alteration in the scheme of trade 
the trade w'ere moulded into form, and a petition, grounded upon them, was pre- lament the 
sented to the legislature so early as February, 1730. 

As the payment of the sum of 3,200,000/. which the Company had advanced 
to government at an interest of five per cent., was a condition preliminary to 
the abolition of them exclusive privileges, the petitioners offered to lend to 
government an equal sum on far more favourable terms. They proposed to 
advance the money in five instalments, the last at Lady-day in 1783, the date 
of the expiration of the Company’s charter ; requiring, tiU that period, interest 
on the money paid at the rate of four per cent., but ofieiing to accept of two 
per cent, for the whole sum, from that time forward : Whence they observed 
that a saving would accrue to the public of 92,000/. per annum, worth, at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, the sum of 3,500,000/.’*^' 

For the more profitable management of this branch of the national affah’s, 
the following was the scheme which they proposed. They would constitute the 
subscribers to this original fund a company, for the purpose of opening the trade. 


* See a distinct summary of the proposals, ai)d of the arguments pro and con, in Anderson’s. 
Hist, of Commerce, A. D. 1730. For the proceedings in parliament, consult the Journals, with 
Boyer’s Pohtical State, and Cobbett’s Parliamentary Hist. 
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Book IV. in its most faTOural)le shape, to the whole body of their countrymen. It was 
' not intended that the Compaiiy should trade upon a joint stock, and in their 
corporate capacity ; but that every man in the nation, who pleased, slnnild trade 
in the way of private adventure. The Company were to have the charg'e of 
erecting and maintaining the forts and establishments abroad ; and for this, and 
for other expenses, attending what was called “ the enlargement and preservation 
of the trade,” it was proposed that they should receive a duty of one per cent- 
upon all exports to India, and of five per cent, on all imports from it. For 
ensuring obedience to this and other regulations, it should be made lawful to 
trade to India only under the license of the Company. And it was proposed 
that thiity-one years, with three years’ notice, should be granted as the duration 
of the peculiar privileges. 

It appears from this account, that the end which was proposed to be answered 
by incorporating such a company, was the preservation and erection of the forts, 
buildings, and other fixed establishments, required for the trade in India. This 
was its only use, or intent ; for the business of trading, resigned to private 
hands, was to be carried on by the individuals of the nation at large. And, if 
it were true, as it has been always maintained, that for the trade of India such 
forts and factories are requisite, as no individual, or precarious combination of 
individuals, is competent to provide, this project offers peculiar claims to con- 
sideration and respect. It promised to supply that demand which has always 
been held forth, as the peculiarity of Indian trade, as that grand exigency which, 
distinguishing the traffic with India from aU other branches of trade, rendered 
monopoly advantageous in that peculiar case, how much soever proved to be 
injurious in all others. While it provided for this real or pretended want, it left 
the trade open to all the advantages of private enterprise, private vigilance, 
private skill, and private economy ; the virtues by which individuals thrive, and 
nations prosper. And, at the same time, it afforded an interest to the proposed 
Company in the careful discharge of its duty ; as its profits were to increase in 
exact proportion with the increase of the trade, and, of course, with the facilities 
and accommodation by which the trade was promoted. 

As no trade was to be carried on by the Company, the source whence divi- 
dends to the proprietors would arise was the interest to be received from 
government, and the duties upon the exports and imports. As the' territorial 
and other duties belonging to the forts and establishments in India were deemed 
sufficient to defray the expense of these establishments, this interest, and those 
duties, were described as competent to yield an annual return of five or six per 
cent, upon the capital advanced ; and no risk being incurred, as in the case of a 
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trading capital, the investment of the money, in this case, resembling the invest- Csap. I. 
ment in government stock, the advantage, considering the low rate of interest 
at the time, was deemed sufficient to accomplish the end. Had the pernicious 
example, of lending the stock of trading companies to government, been rejected, 
a very small capital would have sufficed to fulfil the engagements of such a 
company ; and either the gains upon it would have been uncommonly high, or 
the rate of duties upon the trade might have been greatly reduced. 

The friends of this proposition urged ; that, as the change which had taken 
place in the African trade, from monopoly to freedom, was allowed to have 
produced great national advantages, it was not to be disputed that a similar 
change in the Indian trade would be attended with benefits so much the greater, 
as the trade was more valuable ; that it would produce a larger exportation of 
our own produce and manufactures to India, and create employment for a much 
greater number of ships and seamen ; that it would greatly reduce the price of 
all Indian commodities to the people at home ; that it would enable the nation 
to supply foreign markets with Indian commodities at a cheaper rate, and, by 
consequence, to a larger amount ; that new channels of traffic would thence be 
opened, in Asia and America, as well as in some ports of Europe ; that a free 
trade to India would increase the produce of the customs and excise, and 
” thereby lessen the national debt ; ” that it would introduce a much more 


extensive employment of British shipping from one part of India to another, 
from which great profit would arise ; and that it would prevent the nation from 
being deprived of the resources of those who, for want of permission or oppor- 
tunity at home, were driven to employ their skiU and capital in the Indian trade 
of other countries. 


The attention of the nation seems to have been highly excited. Three The nation 
petitions were presented to the House of Commons, from the merchants, 
traders, &c. of the three chief places of foreign trade in England, London, 

Bristol, and Liverpool, in behalf of themselves and aU other his M^esty’s 
subjects ; praying, that the trade to India might be laid open to the nation at 
large, and that they might be heard by their counsel at the bar of the House. 

The press, too, yielded a variety of productions, which compared with one 
another the systems of monopoly and freedom, and showed, or pretended to 
show, the preference due to the last. Though competition might appear to 
reduce the gains of individuals, it would, by its exploring sagacity, its vigilance, 
address, and economy, even with an equal capital, undoubtedly increase the 
mass of business ; in other w1)i’ds, the annual produce, that is to say, the 
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Book IV. riches and prosperity of the country : The superior economy, the superior dis- 

^ ' patch, the superior intelligence and skill of private adventure, u'hile the> 

enabled the dealers to traffic on cheaper terms, were found by experience ti> 
yield a profit on the capital employed, not inferior to what nas yielded In 
monopoly; by the business, for example, of the East India company, uiio?,e 
dividends exceeded not eight per cent : Whatever was gained by the mono- 
polizing company, in the high prices at which it was enabled to sell, or the low 
prices at which it was enabled to buy, was all lost by its dilatory, negligent, 
and wasteful management : This was not production, but the reverse ; it was 
not enriching a nation, but preventing its being enriched.* 

Efforts of the The Company manifested their usual ardour in defence of the monopoly. 
fu°ppoiT of the They magnified the importance of the trade ; and asked if it was wise to risk 
monopoly. advantages, of the greatest magnitude, in pursuit of other’s 

which were only supposed : They alleged that it was envy which stimulated 
the exertions of their opponents; coveting the gains of the Company, but 
unable to produce any instance of misconduct, without going forty years back 
for the materials of their interested accusations: The Company employed an 
immense stock in trade, their sales amounting to about three millions yearly : 
The customs, about 300,000/. per annum, for the service of government, ought 
not to be sacrificed for less than a certainty of an equal supply : The main- 
tenance of the forts and factories cost 300,000/. a year : Where, they asked, 
was the security that an open trade, subject to all the fluctuation of individual 
fancy, one year liable to be great, another to be small, would aflTord regularly 
an annual revenue of 600,000/. for customs and forts ? By the competition of so 
many buyers in India, and of so many sellers in Europe, the goods would be so 
much enhanced in price in the one place, and so much reduced in the other, 
that all profit would be destroyed, and the competitors, as had happened in the 
case of the rival companies, would end with a scene of general ruin. 

Under the increased experience of succeeding times, and the progress of the 
science of national wealth, the arguments of the Company’s opponents have 
gained, those of the Company have lost, a portion of strength'. To exaggerate 
the importance of the Indian trade ; and, because it is important, assume that 
the monopoly ought to remain, is merely to say, that when a thing is important. 


* It was asserted by the merchants, and, as far as appears, without contradiction, that 
foreigners possessed at least a third pai’t of the stock of the East India Company , and one third 
of their gain was thus made for the benefit of other countiies. Political State, A. D. 1730, 
xxxix. 240. 
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it ought never to be improved ; in things of no moment society may be allowed Chap. L 
to make progress ; in things of magnitude that progress ought ever to be stre- ^ '1730^”^ ^ 
nuously and unbendingly opposed. This ai’gument is, unhappily, not confined 
to the use of the East India Company : Whoever has attentively traced the 
progress of government, will find that it has been employed by the enemies of 
improvement, at every stage of its progress ; and only in so far as it has been 
disregarded and contemned, has the condition of man ascended above the 
miseries of savage life. Instead of the maxim, A thing is unportant, therefore 
it ought not to be improved ; reason would doubtless suggest, that the more any 
thing is important, the more its improvement should be studied and pursued. 

When a thing is of small importance, a small inconvenience may suffice to 
dissuade the pursuit of its improvement. When it is of great importance, a 
great inconvenience alone can be allowed to produce that unhappy effect. If it 
be said, that where much is enjoyed, care should be taken to avoid its loss ; 
this is merely to say that men ought to be prudent ; which is very true, but 
surely authorizes no such inference, as that improvement, in matters of import- 
ance, should be always opposed. 

The Company quitted the argument to criminate the arguers : The objections 
to the monopoly were the impure and odious offspring of avaricious envy. But, 
if the monopoly, as the opponents said, was a bad thing, and free trade a good 
thing ; from whatever motive they spoke, the good thing was to be adopted, the 
evil to be shunned. The question of their motives was one thing : the truth or 
falsehood of their positions, another. When truth is spoken from a'bad motive, 
it is no less truth ; nor is it less entitled to its command over human action, 
than when it is spoken from the finest motive which can enter the human 
breast ; if otherwise, an di-designing man would enjoy the wonderful power, by 
recommending a good course of action, to render a bad one obligatory upon the 
human race. 

Because the East India Company had a large stock in trade, that was no 
reason why the monopoly should remain. If a large capital wa§ necessary, the 
capital of the mercantile interest of Great Britain was much greater than the 
capital of the East India Company ; and of that capital, whatever proportion 
could find a more profitable employment in the India trade, than in any other 
branch of the national industry, that the Indian trade would be sure to receive. 

With regard to the annual expense of the forts and factories, it was asserted 
by the opponents of the Company ; and, as far as appears, vrithout contradiction, 
that they defrayed their own expense, and supported themselves. 

E 2 
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Book IV. As to the customs paid by the East India Company ; aU trade paid customs, 
^ the Indian trade increased under the system of freedom, it would pay a 
greater amount of customs than it paid before; if it decreased, the capital 
now employed in it would seek another destination, and pay customs and taxes 
in the second channel as well as the first. To lay any stress upon the customs 
paid by the Company, unless to take ad\^antage of the gross ignorance of a 
minister or a parliament, was singularly absurd. 

But of all the arguments of the Company, none more strongly displayed 
the power of self-delusion, than their endeavour to a’eate a belief, that the 
competition of free trade would make the merchants buy so dear in India^ and 
sell so cheap in England, as to ruin themselves. What was it that hindered 
this effect fi^om taking place, in trading with France, in trading with Holland, 
or any other country, with which the commerce was fi:ee ? Or what hindered it 
in every branch of business within the kingdom itself? If the two East India 
Companies ruined themselves by competition, what folly was it to reason from a 
case, which bore no analogy whatsoever to the case which was under contem- 
plation ; at the same time that all the cases which exactly corresponded, those of 
free trade, and boundless competition, led to a conclusion directly the reverse? 
If two East India Companies ruined one another, it was only an additional 
proof that they were ineligible instruments of commerce. The ruin proceeded 
not from the nature of competition, but the circumstances of the compe- 
titors. Where two corporate bodies contended against one another, and the 
ruin of the one left the field to the other, their contention might very well be 
ruinous ; because each might hope, that, by exhausting its antagonist in a 
competition of loss, it would deliver itself from its only rival. Where every 
merchant had not one, but a multitude of competitors, the hope was clearly 
vain of wearing all of them out by a contest of loss. Every merchant would 
deal therefore on such terms alone, as allowed him the usual, or more tban the 
usual rate of profit ; and he would find it his interest to observe an obliging, 
rather than a hostile deportment toward others, that they might use an obliging, 
rather than a hostile deportment toward him. As it is this principle which 
produces the harmony and prosperity of all other cases of trade, in which 
freedom prevails, it remained to be shown why it would not produce them in 
the Indian trade. 

In parliament The Subject was introduced into parliament, and discussed. But the advo- 
of the mono- ^^tes for the freedom of the trade were there overruled, and those of monopoly 

polypievailed.|.i.iyjnp|^g^_ 
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In order to aid the parliament in coming to such a decision as the Company Chap. I. 
desired, and to counteract in some degree the impression likely to be made by '' ' 

the proposal of their antagonists to accept of two per cent, for the whole of Terms upon 
the loan to government, they offered to reduce the interest from five to four per chanei « as 
cent., and, as a premium for the renewal of their charter, to contribute a sum 
of 200,000/. to the pubKc service. On these conditions it was enacted that the 
exclusive privileges should be prolonged to Lady Day in the year 1766, which, 
with the usual addition of three years’ notice, carried the term of the mono- 
poly to 1769 ; with a proviso that nothing in this arrangement should be con- 
strued to limit their power of continuing a body corporate, and of trading to 
India on their joint stock with other of their fellow subjects, even after their 
exclusive privileges should expire.* 

On the ground on which the affairs of the East India Company were now State of the 
established, they remained till the year 1744. From 1730 to that year, thetrad^^^* 
trade of the Company underwent but little variation. Of goods exported, the 
amount indeed was considerably increased ; but as in this stores were included, 
and as the demand for stores, by the extension of their forts, and the increase of 
military apparatus, was augmented, the greater part of the increase of exports 
may be justly set down to this account. The official value of the goods im- 
ported had kept rather below a million annually ; sometimes indeed exceeding 
that sum, but commonly falling below it, and some years to a considerable 
amount ; with little or no progressive improvement from the beginning of the 
period to the end. The exports had increased from 135,484/. the exportation 
of the first year, to 476,274/. that of the last; and they had been still grcater in 
the preceding year. But the greater part of the increase had taken place after 
the prospect of wars and the necessity of military preparations ; when a great 
addition was demanded in the article of stores.f 

In the year 1732, the Company first began to make up annual accounts ; and In 1732, the 
from that period we have regular statements of the actual purchase of their ex- ma?e 
ports, and the actual sale of their imports. In the year 1732, the sales of the 
Company amounted to 1,940,996/. In 1744, they amounted to 1,997,506/. ; 


* As a corporate body is seldom hurt by its modesty, the Company alleged that they had a 
right, by a preceding act of parhament, to the monopoly m perpetuity . but, to avoid disputes, 
they consented to wave this claim, for a certainty of thirty-six years. 3 Geo. II. c. 14. Col- 
lection of Statutes, p. 73. Anderson, ad an. 1730. Political State, xxxix. 258. 
f Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, partii. p. 9. 
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Book IV. and in all the intermediate years were less. The quantity of goods and stores 
paid for in the year 1733 amounted to 105,230/. ; the quantity paid for in 1744. 
to 231,318/. The quantity of bullion exported in 1732 was 393,377/. ; the 
quantity exported in 1744 was 458,544/. The quantity then of goods exported 
was increased, and in some degi’ee, also, that of bullion, while the quantity of 
goods impoi’ted remained nearly the same. It follows, that the additional ex- 
portation, not having been employed in the additional purchase of goods, must 
have been not merchandize, but stores. It is to be observed, also, that in the 
amount of sales, as exhibited in the Company’s accounts, were included at this 
time the duties paid to government, stated at thirty per cent. ; a deduction 
which brings the amount of the sales to nearly the ofBcial valuation of the 
imports at the custom-house.* 

In 1732, the Company were obliged to reduce their dividends from eight to 
seven per cent, per annum ; and at this rate they continued till 1744, in which 
year they returned to eight per cent, f The Dutch East India Company, from 
1730 to 1736, divided twenty-five per cent, per annum upon the capita stock; 
in 1736, twenty per cent. ; for the next three years, fifteen per cent, per 
annum ; for the next four, twelve- and a half per annum ; and in 1744, as much 
as fifteen per cent. :j; The grand advantage of the English East India Company, 
in the peculiar privilege of having their trade exempted from duties in Bengal 
and the other concessions obtained by their embassy to the court of the Mogul, 
had thus produced no improvement in the final result, the ultimate profits of 
the trade. 

The Company seem to have been extremely anxious to avoid a renewal of the 
comphrh'a''*^' discussion on the utility or fitness of the monopoly, and for that purpose to fore- 
offhe Sdu” excitement of the public attention by the approach to the conclusion of 

sive privilege, the privileged term. At a moment accordingly when no one was prepared to 
oppose them ; and in the middle of an expensive war, when the offer of any pecu- 
niary facilities was a powerful bribe to the government, they made a proposal 
to lend it the sum of one nullion, at an interest of three per cent., provided the 
period of their exclusive privileges should be prolonged to three years’ notice 


Company at- 


* Third Eeport of the Committee of Secrecy, on the State of the East India Company, 
(House of Commons, 177S) p. 75. 

^ t Ibid p. 73. 

% Histoire Philosoph. et Polit des Etablissemens, &c. dans les Deux Indes, par Guillaume 
-Thomas Raynal, liv. ii. sect, 21. Table at the end of the voL 
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after Lady-day 1780. On these conditions, a new act was passed in 1744 ; and Chap. I 
to enable the . Company to make good their loan to government, they were 
authorized to borrow to the extent of a million on their bonds.* 

On the death of the Emperor Charles VI. in the year 1740, a violent war, 
kindled by competition for the imperial throne, and for a share in the spoils of 
the house of Austria, had begun in Germany. In this contest, France and 
England, the latter involved by her Hanoverian interests, had both engaged 
as auxiliaries ; and in the end had become nearly, or rather altogether, principals. 

From 1739, England had been at war with Spain, a war intended to annul the 
right claimed and exercised by the Spaniards of searching her ships on the 
coast of America for contraband goods. England and France, though con- 
tending against one another, with no ordinary efforts, in a cause ostensibly not 
their own, abstained from hostilities directly on then' own account, till 1744 ; War between 
when the two governments came to mutual declarations of war. And it was Eng]an“,i 
not long before the most distant settlements of the two nations felt the effects 
of their destructive contentions. 

On the 14th f of September, 1746, a French fleet anchored four leagues to Madras at- 
the south of Madi-as ; and landed five or six hundred men. On the 15th the French flLu 
fleet moved along the coast, while the troops marched by land ; and about noon 
it arrived within cannon-shot of the town. Labourdonnais, who commanded 
the expedition, then landed, with the rest of the troops. The whole force 
destined for the siege, consisted of 1000 or 1100 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
400 Caffres, or blacks of Madagascar, brought from the island of Mauritius ; 
and 1700 or 1800 men, all sorts included, remained in the ships.| 

Madras had, during the space of 100 years, been the principal settlement of State of Ma- 
the English on the Coromandel coast. The territory belonging to- the Company 
extended five miles along the shore, and was about one mile in breadth. The 
town consisted of three divisions. The first, denominated the white town, in 
which resided none but the English or other Europeans, under their protection, 
consisted of about fifty houses, together with the warehouses and other budd- 
ings of the Company, and tvm churches, one an English, the other a Roman 
Catholic chimch. This division was surrounded with a slender wall, defended 
with four bastions, and four batteries, but weak and badly constructed : And 

* Anderson’s Hist, of Commerce, ad an. 174;4f; Collection of Statutes, p. 84-, 17 Geo. II. c. 17. 

+ Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i. 124. Mr. Orme, i. 67, says the third, the difference being 
that of the stiles : The old stile,- it appears, was used by the English historian. 

J Memoire, ut supra, p. 123. Orme, p. 67. 
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this was decorated with the title of Fort St. George. Contiguous to it, on 
the north side, was the division in which resided the Armenian, and the richest 
of the Indian merchants, larger, and still worse fortified than the former. And 
on the northern side of this division was a space, covered by the hovels of the 
country, in which the mass of the natives resided. These two divisions con- 
stituted what was called the black town. The English in this colony exceeded 
not 300 men, of whom 200 were the soldiers of the ganison. The Indian 
Christians, converts or descendants of the Portuguese, amounted to three or 
four thousand; the rest were Armenians, Mahomedans, or Hindus, the last 
in by far the largest proportion ; and the whole population of the Company’s 
territory amounted to about 250,000. With the exception of Goa and Batavia, 
Madras was, in point both of magnitude and riches, the most important of the 
European establishments in India. 

The town sustained the bombardment for five days, when the inhabitants, ex- 
pecting an assault, capitulated. They had endeavoured to save the place, by 
the offer of a ransom; but Labourdonnais coveted the glory of displaying 
French colours on the fort of Madras. He engaged however his honour to re- 
store the settlement, and content himself with a moderate ransom ; and on these 
terms he was received into the town. He had not lost so much as one man in the 
enterprise. Among the English four or five were killed by the explosion of the 
bombs, and two or three houses were destroyed. Labourdonnais protected the 
inhabitants, with the care of a man of virtue ; but the magazines and ware- 
houses of the Company, as public property, were taken possession of by the com- 
missaries of the French.* 

Labourdonnais, with the force under his command, had arrived in India in the 
month of June, 1746. At that time the settlements of France in the Indian 
seas were under two separate governments, analogous to the English Presi- 
dencies, one established at the Isle of France, the other at Pondicherry. Under 
the former of these governments were placed the two islands : the one called the 
isle of France, about sixty leagues in circumference ; the other that of Bourbon, 
of nearly the same dimensions. These islands, l 3 Tng on the eastern side of 
Madagascar, between the nineteenth and twentieth degrees of latitude, were 
discovered by the Portuguese, and by them called Ceme, and Mascarhenas. 
In 1660 seven or eight Frenchmen settled on the island of Mascarhenas ; five 
years afterwards they were joined by twenty-two of them countrymen ; the re- 


Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i. 126 — 142. Omie, i. 64“69, 
3 
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mains of the French colony which was destroyed in Madagascar sought refuge Chap. I. 
in this island ; and when it became an object of some importance, the French ^ HXT 
changed its name to the island of Boiurbon. The island of Cerne was, at an 
early date, taken possession of by the Dutch, and by them denominated the 
island of Mauritius, in honour of their leader Maurice, Pi’ince of Orange ; but, 
after the formation of their establishment at the Cape of Good Hope, was 
abandoned as useless. The French, who were subject to great inconvenience 
by want of a good harbour on the island of Bourbon, took possession of it in 
1720 , and changed its name from the isle of Mauiitius, to the isle of France. 

Both islands are fruitful, and produce the corns of Europe, along with most of 
the tropical productions. Some plants of coffee, accidentally introduced from 
Arabia, throve so weU on the island of Bourbon, as to render that commodity 
the staple of the island.* 

Pondicherry was the seat of the other Indian government of the French. It 
had under its jurisdiction the town and territory of Pondicherry ; and three 
factories, or comptoirs, one at Mah^ not far south from Tellicheny on the Ma- 
labar coast, one at Karical on one of the branches of the Coleroon on the Co- 
romandel coast, and one at Chandernagor on the river Hoogley in Bengal, f 

The form of the government at both places was the same. It consisted, like 
the English form, which was borrowed from the Dutch, of a Governor, and a 
Council ; the Governor being President of the Council, and allowed, according 
to the genius of the government in the mother country, to engross from the 
Council a greater share of power than in the colonies of the English and the 
Dutch. The peculiar business of the Governor and Council was, to direct, in 
conformity with instructions from home, all persons in the employment of the 
Company ; to regulate the expenditure, and take care of the receipts ; to 
administer justice, and in general to watch over the whole economy of the 
establishment. Each of the islands had a Council of its own ; but one Go- 
vernor sufficed for both. | 

In 1745 Labourdonnais was appointed Governor of the islands. This was a History of 
remarkable man. He was born at St. Malo, in 1699 ; and was entered on board 
a ship bound for the South Sea, at the age of ten. In 1713 he made a voyage 
to the East Indies, and the Philippine islands ; and availed himself of the pre- 
sence of a Jesuit, who was a passenger in the ship, to acquire a knowledge of 


* Eaynal, li. 271 Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i. 88, 95. Orme, i. 92, 
f Memoire, ut supra, p. 94. Rajmal, ut supra, p. 217. 


J Memoire poUr Labourdonnais, i. 95. Memoire centre Dupleix, p. 8, 
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Book IV. the mathematics'. After performing' several voyages to other parts of the world, 
he entered, for t le first time, in 1719, into the service of the East India Compan}', 
as second lieiitc aant of a vessel bound to Surat. He sailed again to India, as 
first lieutenant in 1723 ; and a third time, as second captain in 1724. In ever} 
voyage he found opportunity to distinguish himself by some remarkable action ; 
and during tl e last he acquired, from another passenger, an officer of engineers, 
a knowledge of the principles of fortification and tactics. He now resolved to 
remain in E.dia, and to navigate a vessel on his own account. He is said to 
have been the first Frenchman who embarked in what is called the country 
trade ; in which he conducted himself with so much skill, as to realize in a 
few years .,i considerable fortune. The force of his mind procured him an 
ascendancy vherever its influence was exerted : A violent quarrel was excited 
between some Arabian and Portuguese ships in the harbour of hlocca, and blood 
w^as about to be shed, when Labourdonnais interposed, and terminated the dis- 
pute to the satisfaction of the parties. So far did his services on this occasion 
recommend him to the Viceroy of Goa, that he invited him into the sei'vice of 
the King of Portugal, gave him the command of a King’s ship, the order of 
Christ, the rank of Fidalgo, and the title of agent of his Portuguese Majesty 
on the coast of Coromandel. In this situation he remained for two years, and 
perfected his knowledge of the traffic and navigation of India ; after which, in 
1733, he returned to France. Apprized of his knowledge and capacity, the 
French government turned its eyes upon him, as a man well qualified to aid in 
raising the colonies in the eastern seas from that state of depression in wffiich 
they remained. In 1734 he wms nominated Governor General of the isles 
of France and Bourbon ; whei’e he arrived in June 173o. So little had been 
done for the improvement of these islands, that the people, few in number, 
were living almost in the state of nature. They were poor, without industry, 
and without the knowledge of ahnost any of the useful arts. They had neither 
magazine, nor hospital, neither fortification, nor defensive force, military or 
naval. They had no roads ; they had no beasts of burden, and no vehicles. 
Every thing remained to be done by Labourdonnais ; and he was capable of 
every thing. With the hand to execute, as well as the head to contrive, he 
could construct a ship from the keel : He performed the functions of engineer, 
of architect, of agriculturist : He broke buUs to the yoke, constructed vehicles, 
and made roads : He apprenticed blacks to the few handicrafts whom he car- 
ried out with him : He prevailed upon the inhabitants to cultivate the ground ; 
and introduced the culture of the sugar-cane and indigo : He made industry 
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and the useful arts to flourish ; contending with the ignorance, the prejudices, Chap. L 

and the inveterate habits of idleness, of those with whom he had to deal, and ''' “ 

I74?6. 

who opposed him at every step. To introduce any degree of order and vigi- 
lance even into the management of the hospital which he constructed for the 
sick, it was necessary for him to perform the office of superintendant himself, and 
for a whole twelvemonth he visited it regularly every morning. .Tustice had/ 
been administered by the Councils, to whom that function regularly belonged, 
in a manner which produced great dissatisfaction. During eleven years that 
Labourdonnais was Governor, there was but one law-suit in the isle of France, 
he himself having terminated all differences by way of arbitration. 

The vast improvements which he effected in the islands did not secure him 
fi’om the disapprobation of his employers. The captains of ships, and other visit- 
ants of the islands, whom he checked in their unreasonable demands, and from 
whom he exacted the discharge of their duties, filled the ears of the Company’s 
Directors with complaints; and the Directors, with too little knowledge for 
accurate judgment, and too little interest for careful inquiry, inferred culpability, 
because there was accusation. He returned to France in 1740, disgusted with 
his treatment ; and fully determined to resign the government : But the minister 
refused his consent. It is said that he was asked by one of the Directors of the 
Company, how it was that he had conducted his own affairs so prosperously, 
those of the Company so much the reverse. The reason, he said, was plain : 

He had conducted his own affairs according to his own judgment : Those of the 
Company he had been ob%ed to conduct according to the judgment of the 
Directors.* 

Perceiving, by the state of affairs in Europe, that a rupture was approaching 
between France and the maritime powers, his fertile mind conceived a project, 
for striking a fatal blow at the English trade in the East. Imparting the design 
to some of his friends, he perceived that he should be aided with funds sufficient 
to equip, as ships of war, sis vessels and two frigates ; with which he proposed 
to sail to India, and, being on the spot when war should be declared, he could 
sweep the seas of the English commerce, before a fleet could arrive for its 
protection. He communicated the scheme to the ministry, by whom it was 
embraced, but moulded into a different form. They proposed to send out a 
fleet, composed partly of the King’s, and partly of the Company’s ships, with 
Labourdonnais in the command : And though he foresaw opposition from the 


* Raynal, Uv. iv. sect. 20. 
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Book IV. Company, to whom neither he nor the scheme was agreeable, he refused not to 

himself to the ministerial design. He sailed from L’Orient on the 5th of 
1 7 - 1-6 . . . ® 

April. 1741, with five ships of the Company : one carrying fifty-six ; two carrying 

fifty ; one, twenty-eight ; and one, sixteen guns ; having on board about 1,200 
sailors, and 500 soldiers. Two King’s ships had been intended to make part of 
his squadron ; but they, to his great disappointment, received another destination. 
He also found that, of the ship’s crews, three-fourths had never before been at 
sea ; and that of either soldiers or sailors hardly one had ever fired a cannon or 
a musket. His mind was foi’med to contend with difficulties, rather than to yield 
to them : and he began immediately to exercise his men with all his industry ; 
or rather with as much industry as their love of ease, and the Opposition it 
engendered, rendered practicable. He arrived at the Isle of France on the 
14th of August, 1741 ; where he learned, that Pondicherry was menaced by 
the Mahrattas, and that the islands of France and Bourbon had sent theif 
garrisons to its assistance. After a few necessary operations to put the islands 
in security, he sailed for Pondicherry on the 22ld of August, where he arrived 
on the 30th of September. The danger there was blown over ; but the settle- 
ment at Mahe had been eight months blockaded by the natives. He repaired 
to the place of danger ; chastised the enemy ; re-established the factory ; and 
then returned to the islands to wait for the declaration of war between France 
and England. There he soon received the mortifying orders of the Company 
to send home all the vessels under his command. Upon this he again requested 
leave to resign, and again the minister refused his consent. His views were 
now confined to his islands, and he betook himself with his pristine ardor to 
their improvement. On the 14th of September, 3 744, in the midst of these 
occupations, the intelligence aiTived of the declaration of war between France and 
England ; and filled liis mind with the mortifying conception of the important 
things he now might have achieved, but for the mistaken policy or perversity 
of his employers. 

Unable to do what he wished, he still resolved to do what he could. Pie 
retained whatever ships had arrived at the islands, namely, one of forty-four guns, 
one of forty, one of thirty, one of twenty-six, one of eighteen, and another 
of twenty-six, which was sent to him from Pondicherry, with the most pressing 
solicitations to hasten to its protection. The islands, at which unusual scarcity 
prevailed, were deprived of almost every requisite for the equipment of the ships ; 
and their captains, chagrined at the interruption of their voyages, seconded the 
efforts of the Governor with all the ill-will it was safe for them to show. He was 

1 
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obliged to make even a requisition of negroes to man the fleet. In want of hands Ch\p. I. 
trained to the diffei’ent operations of the building and equipping of ships, he ^ ^ 745 ^ 

employed the various handicrafts whom he was able to muster ; and by skilfully 
assigning to them such parts of the business as were most analogous to the opera- 
tions of their respective trades, by furnishing them with models which he prepared 
himself, by giving the most precise directions, and with mfinite diligence 
superintending every operation in person, he overcame in some measure the 
difiiculties with which he was surrounded. In the mean time intelligence was 
bi’ought by a frigate, that five of the Company’s ships, which he was required 
to protect, and which he was authorized by the King to command, would arrive 
at the islands in October. They did not arrive till January, 1746. The delay 
had consumed a great part of the provisions of the former ships : those which 
arrived had remaining for themselves a supply of only four months : they were 
in bad order : and there was no time, nor materials, nor hands, to repair them. 

Only one was armed. It was necessary they should all be armed; and the 
means for that purpose were totally wanting. The ships’ crews, incorporated with 
the negroes and the handicrafts, Labourdonnais formed into companies ; taught 
them the manual exercise, and military movements ; showed them how to scale 
a wall, and apply petards ; exercised them in firing at a mark ; and employed 
the most dexterous among them in preparing themselves to use a machine which 
he had invented for throwing with mortars grappling-hooks for boarding to the 
distance of thirty toises.* 

He forwarded the ships, as fast as they were prepared, to Madagascar, where 
they might add to their stock of provisions, or at any rate save the stock 
which was already on board; and he followed with the last on the 24th of 
March. Before sailing from Madagascar, a storm arose by which the ships were 
di’iven from their anchorage. One was lost; and the rest, greatly damaged, 
collected themselves in the bay of a desert island on the coast of Madagascar. 

Here the operations of repairing were to be renewed ; and in stUl more unfavour- 

This seems to be the same invention exactly with that of Captain Manby, for throwing a 
rope on board a vessel threatened with shipwreck. See an Essay on the Pieservation of Ship- 
wrecked Persons by G. W. Manby, Esq. and Memoire pour Labouidonnais, i. 80 . The obvious 
expedient of training the sailors for land opeiations is of high importance; and it argues little 
for the heads of those who have conducted enterpiises in which the mariners might have been, 
or were to be, employed for land operations, that such training has so rarely been resorted to. 

How much more instructive than that of the vulgar details of war, is the contemplation of the 
ingenuity, the industry, and the perseverance of such a man as Labourdonnais, in the various 
critical situations in which he was placed I 
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able circumstances. To get the wood they required, a road was made across a 
marsh, a league in cu-cumfei’ence ; the rains were incessant ; disease broke out 
among the people ; many of the officers showed a bad disposition ; yet the work 
was prosecuted with so much efficiency, that in forty-eight days the fleet was 
ready for sea. It now consisted of nine sail, containing 3,342 men, among 
whom were 720 blacks, and from three to four hundred sick. 

In passing the island of Ceylon, they received intelligence that the EngHsh 
fleet was at hand. Labourdonnais summoned his captains on board, many of 
whom had shonni themselves ill-disposed in the operations of industry ; but 
aH of whom manifested the greatest eagerness to fight. As Labourdonnais 
understood that he was superior to the English in number of men, but greatly 
inferior in point of metal, he declared his intention to gain, if possible, the rsdnd, 
and to board. On the 6th of July, on the coast of Coromandel, the English 
fleet appeared to windward, advancing with full sail toward the French.* 

Immediately after the declaration of war between France and England, a fleet, 
consisting of two ships of sixty guns each, one of fifty, and a frigate of twenty, 
commanded by Commodore Barnet, had been forwarded to India. It cruized, 
at first, in two divisions, one in the straits of Sunda, the other in the straits of 
Malacca, the places best fitted for intercepting the French traders, of which it 
captured four. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the united fleet appeared on 
the coast of Coromandel in the month of July, 1745. The Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, the garrison of which at that time consisted of only 436 Europeans, 
prevailed on the Mogul Governor of the province, to declare Pondicheny under 
his protection, and to threaten Madras if the English fleet should commit 
hostilities on any part of his dominions. This intimidated the government of 
Madras, and they requested Commodore Barnet to confine his operations to 
the sea; who accordingly left the coast of Coromandel, to avoid the stormy 
season, which he passed at Mergui, a port on the opposite coast ; and returned in 
the beginning of 1746. His fleet was now reinforced by two fifty gun ships, 
and a frigate of twenty guns from England ; but one of the sixty gun ships had 
become unfit for service, and, together with the twenty gun frigate, went back 
to England. Commodore Barnet died at Fort St. David in the month of April ; 
and was succeeded by Mr. Peyton, the second in command ; who was cruizing 
to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, when he descried the 
enemy just arriving on the coast.f 


* For the above details respecting Labourdonnais, see Memoire, ut supra, pp. 10—92. 
t Orme, i. 60—6.3. 
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Labourdonnais formed his Hne, and waited for the English, who kept the Chap I. 
advantage of the wind, and frustrated his design of hoarding. A distant fight ^ 
began about four in the afternoon, and the fleets separated for want of light Engagement 
about seven. Next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, and it was French, 
resolved, because the sixty gun ship was leaky, to make sail for Trincomalee. 

The enemy lay to the whole day, expecting the English, who had the wind, to re- 
turn to the engagement. The French, however, were in no condition to pursue, 
and sailed for Pondicherry, at which they arrived on the eighth of the month."*^ 

Joseph Francis Dupleix was at that time Governor of Pondicherry ; having Bupleix. 
succeeded to the supreme command of the French settlements in 1743. To this 
man are to be traced some of the most important of the modern revolutions in 
India. His father was a farmer-general of the revenues, and a Director of the 
East India Company. He had set his heart upon rearing his son to a life of com- 
merce; and his education, which was liberal, was carefully directed to that 
object. As the study of mathematics, of fortification, and engineering seemed 
to engross his attention too exclusively,! his father in 1715 sent him on board 
a ship, and he made several voyages to the Indies and America. He soon 
imbibed the taste of his occupation, and, desiring to pui’sue the line of maritime 
commerce, his father recommended him to the East India Company ; and had 
sufficient interest to send him out in 1730 as first Member of the Council at 
Pondicherry. Impatient for distinction, the young man devoted himself with 
unwearied application to the business of his office ; and became in time minutely 
acquainted with the commerce of the country. He embarked in it, on his own 
account ; a species of adventure from which the poverty of the servants of the 
French Company had in general debarred them. In this station he continued for 

* Oraie, i. pp. 62, 63. Memoire, ut supra, pp. 88 — 90. Mr. Orme says, the challenge of 
Labourdonnais was only a feint, and that he was in no condition to renew the engagement , he 
himself in the Memoire, says, that it was not a feint, and that ce fut avec un extrime regi et qu’il vit 
les Anglots lui echapper. 

f The character he manifested at school bears a striking analogy to what is reported of Bona- 
parte : “ La passion avec laquelle il se livra a I’etude des mathematiques, le degout qu’elle lui- 
inspira pour tous les arts aimables qui ne lui paroissoient que fiivoles, le caractere taciturne, 
distrait, et meditatif, qu’elle parut lui donner, et la retraite qu’elle lui faisoit toujours preferer 
aux amusemens ordinaires de la society.” Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 9. The coincidence with 
these two of the character, while a boy, of anothei remarkable character, Fredeiic the Gieat 
of Prussia, is perhaps worth the remarking. His sister says, “ II avoit de I’espiit ; son humeur 
etoit sombre et taciturne ; il pensoit long temps, avant que de repondre, mais, en recompense, il 
repondoit juste.” Memoires de Frederique Sophie Wilhelmine de Prusse, Margrave de Baieith, 
i. 8—22. 
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r-ooK O', ten years, \\-hen his knowledge and talents pointed him out as the fittest person 
' to superintend the business of the Company at their settlement at Chandernagor 
in Bengal. Though Bengal was the richest part of India, the French factory in 
that province had, from want of funds and had management, remained in a 
low’' and degraded condition. The colony was still to be formed; and the 
activity and resources of the new manager soon produced the most favourable 
changes. The colonists multiplied ; enterprise succeeded to languor ; Dupleix 
on his own account entei’ed with ardour into the country trade, in which he 
employed the inheritance he derived from his father, and frequently had not 
less than twelve vessels, belonging to himself and his partners, navigating- to 
Surat, Mocca, Jedda, the Manillas, the Maldivias, Goa, Bussora, and the coast 
of Malabar : He realized a great fortune : During his administration more than 
3,000 brick houses were built at Chandernagor : He formed a new establishment 
for the French Company at Patna ; and rendei-ed the French commerce in Bengal 
an object of envy to the most commercial of the European colonies. 

The reputation which he acquh-ed in this situation pointed him out as the 
fittest person to occupy the station of Governor at Pondicherry. Upon his 
appointment to this chief command, he found the Company in debt : and he 
was pressed by instructions from home, to effect immediately a great reduction 
of expense. 

The reduction of expense, in India, by raising up a host of enemies, is an 
arduous and a dangerous task to a European Governor. In addition to this, 
Dupleix was informed that war was impending between France and the 
maritime powers. Pondicherry was entirely open to the sea, and very imper- 
fectly fortified even toward the land. He proceeded with his usual industry to 
inquire, to plan, and to execute. Though expressly forbidden, under the 
present circumstances of the Company, to expend any thing on fortifications, 
the prospect of a war with the maritime powers made him proceed with the 
works at Pondicherry as a primary object. He had been struggling at Pondi- 
cherry with the difficulties of narrow resources, and the strong temptation of 
extended views, about four years, when Labourdonnais arrived in the roads.’^' 
Want of union Though the mind of Dupleix was ambitious, active, and ingenious; it seems 
Frencroo- to have possessed but little elevation. His vanity was excessive, and even 
Admud.’"* effeminate ; and he was not exempt from the infirmities of jealousy and revenge. 

In the enterprizes in which the fleet was destined to be employed, Labourdonnais 


■' Memoire pour Dupleix, pp. 9 — 26 . 
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was to reap the glory ; and from the very first he had reason to complain of the Chap. I. 
air of haughtiness and reserve which his rival assumed. As the English traders ^ 
were warned out of the seas, and notliing was therefore to be gained by cruizing 
with the French fleet, Labourdonnais directed his thoughts to Madras. So 
long, however, as his ships were liable to be attacked, with the greater part of 
their crews on shore, the danger was too great to be incurred. He, therefore, 
demanded sixty pieces of cannon from Dupleix to place him on a level in point 
of metal ; and resolved to proceed in quest of the English fleet. But Dupleix 
aUeged the danger of leaving Pondicherry deprived of its guns, and refused. 

With a very inferior reinforcement of guns,*' with a very inadequate supply of 
ammunition, and with water given him at Pondicherry, so bad as to produce 
the dysentery in his fleet, he put to sea on the 4th of August, and worked 
southwards against the monsoon. On the 17th he descried the English fleet off 
Negapatnam, hoisted Dutch colours as a decoy, and made sail. The English, 
understanding the feint, changed their course, and fled. Labourdonnais says 
he pursued them all that and the next day, when, having the wind in their 
favour, they escaped, f He returned to Pondicherry on the 23d, much enfeebled 
by disease, and found aU. hearty co-operation on the part of the governor and 
council still more hopeless than before. After a series of unfriendly proceedings, 
to which he had corresponded with a manly temperance, after Dupleix had 
even commanded him to reland the Pondicherry troops, he resolved to send the 
fleet, which he was still too much indisposed to accompany, towards Madi’as, 
for the double purpose, of seizing the vessels by which the people of Madras 
were preparing to send away the most valuable of their effects, and of ascer- 
taining whether his motions were watched by the English fleet. The cruize 
was unskilfiiUy conducted, and yielded little in the way of prize ; but afforded 
presumption that the English fleet, which had not been seen, had abandoned the 
coast. Labourdonnais, therefore, saw a chance of safety in executing his plan 
upon Madras. He left Pondicherry on the 12th of September, and on the 
14th commenced the operations, which ended, as we have seen, in the surrender 
of the place. 

It was in consequence of an express article in his orders from home that Dupleix resists 

the 1 estoi ation 

* Labourdonnais (Memoire, i, 109) does not state the number of the guns from Pondicherry 
with which he was obliged to content himself. Orme, i. 64. says he obtained thirty or forty 
pieces ; but it is a grievous defect of Mr. Orme’s history, that he never gives his authoiities. 

f Memoire pour Labourdonnais, ut supra, p. 110, and Orme, p. 64, who here adopts the 
account of Labourdonnais. 

VOL. IL a 
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Book IY. Laboiirdonnais agieed to the restoration of Aladras.’ But nothing could lie 
2''T^ more adverse to tiic views of Dupleix. He advised, he intreated, he menaced, 
he protested ; Laboiirdonnais, however, proceeded with firmness to fulfil tlie 
conditions into which he had entered. Dupleix not only refused all a^^istance 
to expedite the removal of the goods, and enable the ships to leave IMadras 
before the storms which accompany the change of monsoon ; he raised up every 
obstruction in his power, and even endeavoured to excite sedition among the 
people jof Laboiirdonnais, that they might seize and send him to Pondicherry. 
While time was lost in these distracting contentions, a storm ai'ose on the 
night of the 13th of October, which drove the ships to sea. Two were lost, 
and only fourteen of the crew of one of them were saved. Another was 
carried so far to the southward, that she was unable to regain the coast ; and 
of those which were saved, all lost them masts, and sustained great and formidable 
injury. Notwithstanding the most pressing entreaties for assistance, Dupleix 
maintained his opposition. A suggestion at last was made, that the articles of 
the treaty of ransom should be so far altered, as to afford time to the Trench 
for removal of the goods. Labourdonnais and the English, though Avith some 
reluctance, both agreed, that the period of evacuation should be changed from 
the 15th of October to the 15th of January. This was all that Dupleix 
desired. Upon the departure of Labourdonnais, which the state of the season 
made indispensable, the place would be delivered into the hands of Dupleix, and 
he was not a man to be much embarrassed with the fetters of a treaty, f 

* II est expressement defendu au sieur de la Bourdonnais de s’empaier d’aucun etablissement 
ou conaptoii des ennemis pour le conseiver. Mem. p. 105. This was signed by M. Orry, 
Controuleur General. It appears, by the oiders both to Labouidonnais and Dupleix, that the 
French government, and East India Company, shiunk from all idea of conquest in India. 

t Memoire, ut supra, pp. 142—220. Orme, i 69—72. Dupleixj in his apology, involves 
the cause of his opposition to Labourdonnais in mystery. It was a secret, forsooth ! And a 
secret too, of the ministry, and the company ' The disgrace, then, was tnpartite ; Great con- 
solation to Labourdonnais ! And great satisfaction to the nation ! “ Le Sieur Dupleix,” says the 
Memoire, “ respecte trop les ordres du mimstere et ceux de la Compagnie pour oser publier id ce 
qu’il lui a ete enjoint d’ensevelir dans le plus profond secret : ” p. 27. In the usual style of sub- 
teifuge and mystery, this is ambiguous and equivocal. The word ordres may signify orders 
given him to behave as he did to Labourdonnais ; and this is the sense in which it is understood 
by Voltaire, who says, “ Le gouverneur Dupleix s’excusa dans ses Memoires sur des oidres secrets 
du ministere. Mais il n avait pu recevoir d six mille heues des ordres concernant une conquete 
qu on veiiait de faire, et que le ministere de France n’avait jamais pu pievoir Si ces ordres 
funestes avaient ete donnes par prevoyance, ils etoient formellement contiadictoires avec ceux 
que la Bourdonnais avait apportes. Le muustdre aurait eu a se reprocher la perte de neuf 
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The remaining history of Labourdonnais may be speedily given. Upon his Chap, L 
return to Pondicheny, the opposition which he had formerly experienced was ”1740' 
changed into open hostility. All his proposals for a union of counsels and of 
resources were rejected with scorn. Three fresh ships had aiTived from the 
islands ; and even after the loss occasioned by the storm, the force of the French 
was still sufficient to endanger, if not to destroy, the whole of the EngHsh 
settlements in India.* The counteraction, however, which he experienced, 
convinced Labourdonnais that he possessed not the means of carrying his designs 
into execution. He acceded therefore to the demand of Dupleix ; to proceed to 
Acheen with such of the ships as were able to keep the sea ; to return to Pon- 
dicherry after they were repaired ; and to give up five of them to Dupleix to 
carry next year’s investment to Europe. The squadron, at its departure, con- 
sisted of seven ships, of which four were in tolerable repair ; three in such a 
condition that it was doubted whether they could reach Acheen ; if not, they 
were to sad. for the islands. Conformably to this plan Labourdonnais divided 
the squadron into two parts. The first, consisting of the sound vessels, was 
directed to make its way to Acheen, without waiting for the rest : he himself 
remained with the second, resolving to follow, if it were in his power. The 
first division outsailed, and soon lost sight of the other ; with which Laboux'- 
donnais, finding it in vain to strive for Acheen, at last steered his course to the 
islands. Hastening to Europe, to make his defence, or answer the accusations 
of his enemies, the Dutch vessel, in which he sailed as a passenger, was forced 
by the declaration of war into an English harboui*, where Labourdonnais was 
recognized and made a prisoner. The conduct which he had displayed at 
Madras procured him the most honourable treatment. AH ranks received him 
with favour and distinction. To obtain leave for his departure to France, a 
Director of the East India Company offered to become security for him with his 
person and property. The government, with a corresponding liberality, declined 
the offer, and desired no security but the word of Labourdonnais. His treat- Fate of La- 
ment in France was of a different sort. The representations of Dupleix had 
arrived : A brother of Dupleix was a Director of the East India Company ; 

millions dont on priva la France en violant la capitulation, mais sur-tout le ciuel traitement dont 
il paya le genie, la valeur, et la magnammite de la Bouidonnais ” Fragm. Histor. sur 1’ Inde, 

Art. 3. But the word ordres may also sigmfy orders merely not to disclose the pretended secret. 

This is a species of defence which ought ever to be suspected ; for it may as easily be applied to 
the greatest villainy as to the greatest worth, and is far more likely to be so. 

* Oime, i. 69, 73. 

Gc S 
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The Nabob 
maicbes 
against the 
French^ and is 
defeated. 


DupleiK 
breaks faith 
with the 
Faidish. 


Dupleix had onl}" violated a bolemii treaty; Laboiirdoimais hud only faithfulh 
and gloriously served hi^ country ; and he uas thrown into tlie Bastile. lie 
remained in that prison for three years ; though the vindication u Inch he puldislied 
of his conduct, and the authentic documents hy which he supported it, fully 
blislied his innocence, and the ardour and ability of his services. He stuu ived 
his liberation but a little time, and left a memorable example of the manner in 
which a blind government encoimagcs desert. •' 

He had not taken his departure from Aladras, when the troops of the Nabob 
appeared. Dupleix had been able to dissuade the Nabob from yielding his pro- 
tection to Madras, which the English, who had prevailed on Commodore Barnet 
to abstain from molesting Pondicherry, claimed as their due. Dupleix had 
gained his forbearance by the promise of Madras. The Moor, however, (so at 
that time the Moslems in India were generally called) very quickly perceived, 
that the promise was only a delusion ; and he now proposed to take vengeance 
by driving the French from the place. As soon as Labourdonnais and his fleet 
disappeared, a numerous army of the Nabob, led by his son, invested JMadras. 
But Labourdonnais, from' the disaster which had befallen his fleet, had been 
under the necessity of leaving behind him about 1200 Europeans, disciplined 
by himself. The French, therefore, encountered the Indians ; astonished them 
beyond measure, by the rapidity with which they discharged their artillery; 
with a numerical force which bore no proportion to their own, gained over them 
a decisive victory ; and first broke the speU which held the Europeans in sub- 
jection to the native powers, f 

The masters of mankind, how little soever disposed to share better things with 
the people, are always abundantly desirous to share with them their disgrace. 
Though, on other occasions, they may ostentatiously despise the public will, 
they are willing enough to have it appear that they are constrained by it in any 


* Memoire, ut supra, pp. 221 — 280. Orme, i. 72, Ila 3 mal, liv.iv. sect. 20. Voltaire, amid 
other praises, says of him, “ II fit plus , il dispersa une escadre Angloise dans la mer de I’lnde, qe 
qui n’etoit jamais ariive qu’ I lui, et ce qu’on n’a pas revu depuis.” Fragm, Histor. sur 1’ Inde, 
Art. 3. 

f Memoue pour Dupleix, p. 28 ; Mem. pour Labourdonnais, i. 243. “ It was now more 

than a century,” (says Mr Orme, i. 76) “ since any of the European nations had gained a 
decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Great Mogul. The expeiience of foi-mer 
unsuccessful wais, and the scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonies from 
a long disuse of anns, had persuaded them that the Moors were a brave and formidable enemy ; 
when the French at once broke through the charm of this timorous opinion, by defeating a 
whole army with a single battalion.” 
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dishonourable action which they have a mind to perform. In violating the Chap. L 
treaty with the English, which he had engaged to fulfil, Dupleix blushed at his — * 

own baseness ; and means were used to make the French inhabitants of Pon- 
dicherry assemble and draw up a remonstrance against the treaty, which they 
prayed him to annul. Dupleix, moved with respect for the general voice 
of his countrymen, sent his orders to the Governor of Madras, to declare the 
treaty of ransom annulled ; to take the keys of all magazines into his hands ; 
and seize every article of property except the clothes of the wearei’s, the move- 
ables of their houses, and the jewels of the women ; oi’ders which were executed 
with avaricious exactness. The governor and principal inhabitants were carried 
prisoners to Pondicherry, and exhibited by Dupleix, in a species of triumph.* 

The English still possessed the settlement of Fort St. David, on the coast of Fort St. 
Coromandel. It was situated twelve miles south from Pondicherry ; and its 
territory was still lai’ger than that of Madras. Besides Fort St. David, at 
which were placed the houses of the Company, and other Europeans, the ter- 
ritory contained the town of Cuddalore, inhabited by the Indian merchants, 
and other natives ; and two or three populous villages. The fort was small ; 
but stronger than any of its size in India. Cuddalore was surrounded, on the 
three sides towards the land, by walls flanked with bastions. On the side 
towards the sea, it was open, but skirted by a river, which was separated from 
the sea by a mound of sand. A part of the inhabitants of Madras had, after 
the violation of the treaty of ransom, made thefr way to Fort St. David; and 
the agents of the Company at that place now took upon themselves the functions 
of the Presidency of Madras, and the general administration of the English 
affairs on the Coromandel coast, f 

Dupleix lost no time in following up the retention of Madras with an enter’- Attacked by 
prise against Fort St. David, the reduction of w’hich would have left him 
without a European rival in India. In the night of the 19th of December, a 

* Mem. pour Labourdonnais, i. 252. Orme, i. 77. Dupleix, in his Apology, (Mem. p. 27) de- 
clines defending this breach of faitli, repeating the former pretence of secrecy — to which, he says, , 
the Ministiy and the Company enjoined him Experience justifies three infeiences ; 1. That the 
disgrace was such as explanation would enhance ; 2 tlrat the Ministry and the Company were 
shareis in it: 3. that having such partners, his safety did not depend upon his justification. He 
adds, that it is certain he was innocent, because the Ministry and the Company continued to 
employ him. It was certain, either that he was innocent, or that the Ministry and the Company 
were shaiers in his guilt. But it was a maxim at that time in France, that a Ministry never can 
have guilt : If so, the inference was logical. 

t Orme, i. 78. 
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force, consisting of 1700 men, mostly Europeans, of which fifty were cavalry, 
with two companies of the Caffre slaves, ti-ained by Labourdonnais, sot out 
from Pondicheny, and arrived next morning in the vicinity of the English fort. 
The garrison, including the men who had escaped fi’om Madras, amoimtecl to 
no more than about 200 Europeans and 100 Topasses. At this time the English 
had not yet learned to train Sepoys in the European discipline, though the 
French had already set them the example, and had four or five disciplined 
companies at Pondicherry.* They had hired, however, 2,000 of the undis- 
ciplined soldiers of the country, who are armed promiscuously with sword and 
targets, bows and arrows, pikes and lances, matchlocks or muskets, and known 
among the Europeans by the name of Peons ; among these men they had dis- 
tributed eight or nine hundred muskets, and destined them for the defence of 
Cuddalore. They had also applied for assistance to the Nabob, who, exasperated 
against the French by his defeat at Madras, readily engaged, upon the pro- 
mise of the English to defray part of the expense, to send his army to assist 
Fort St. David. The French, after gaining an advantageous post, had laid 
down their arms, to take a little rest, and were exulting in the prospect of an 
easy prey, when an army of nearly 10,000 men marched in sight. Without 
attempting resistance, they made good their retreat, with twelve Em'opeans 
killed and 120 wounded. Dupleix immediately entered into a correspondence 
with the Moors to detach them from the English ; and, at the same time, 
meditated the capture of Cuddalore by surprise. On the night of the 10th of 
January, 500 men were embarked in boats, with orders to enter the river and 
attack the open quarter of the town at break of day. But, as the wind rose, 
and the surf was high, they were compelled to put back, f 

Dupleix was fertile in expedients, and indefatigable in their application. He 
sent a detachment from Madras into the Nabob’s territory, in hopes to withdraw 
him to its defence. The French troops disgraced themselves by the barbarity 
of their ravages; but the Indian army remained at Fort St. David, and the 
resentment of the Nabob was increased. On the 20th of January, the four 
ships of Labourdonnais’ squadron, which had sailed to Acheen to refit, arrived 
in the road of Pondicherry. Dupleix conveyed to the Nabob an exaggerated 
account of the vast accession of force which had come to the French; and 

* The two important discoveries for conquering India were ; 1st, the weakness of the native 
armies against European discipline ; 2dly, the facility of imparting that discipline to natives in 
the European service. Both discoveries were made by the French. 

f Orme, i. 79— 83. 
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described the English as a contemptible handful of men, devoted to destruction. Chap. I. 

“ The governments of Indostan,” says Mr. Orme on this occasion, “ have no '' ”1747'^'' 

idea of national honour in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon as they 

think the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to gi’eat distress, they 

shift, without hesitation, their alliance to the opposite side, making immediate 

advantage the only rule of their action.” A peace was accordingly concluded ; 

the Nabob’s troops abandoned the English ; and his son, who commanded the 

army, paid a visit to Pondicherry, where he was received by Dupleix with the 

display of which he was fond, and gratified by a considerable present.'-^ Blocked 

up from receiving supplies by the British ships at sea, and by the Nabob’s army 

on land, Pondicherry, but for this treaty, would soon have been reduced to 

extremity.! 

The favourable opportunity for accomplishing the destruction of Fort St. Saved by the 

^ ^ t • r' 1 T* TlyT T. amval of RD 

David was now eagerly seized. On the mormng of the lath 01 March, a Enghsh fleet. 
French army was seen approaching the town. After some resistance it had 
crossed the river, which flows a little way north from the fort, and had taken 
possession of 'its former advantageous position; when an English fleet was 
descried approaching the road. The French crossed the river with precipitation, 
and returned to Pondicherry. ! 

The fleet, under Captain Peyton, after it was lost sight of by Labourdonnais, 

OH the 18th of August, off Negapatnam, had tantalized the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras, who looked to it with eagerness for protection, by appearing off PuUicat, 
about thirty miles to the northwai’d on the 3d of September, and again sailing 
away. Peyton proceeded to Bengal ; because the sixty gun ship was in such a 
condition as to be supposed incapable of bearing the shock of her own guns. 

The fleet was there reinforced by two ships, one of sixty and one of forty guns, 
sent fi’om England with Admiral Griffin ; who assumed the command, and pro- 
ceeded with expedition to save Fort St. David, and menace Pondicherry. The 
garrison was reinforced by the arrival of 100 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 100 
Sepoys, from Bombay, beside 400 Sepoys from Tellicherry : In the course of the 
year 150 soldiers were landed from the Company’s ships from England : And. 
in the month of January, 1748, Major Laurence arrived, with a commission to 
command the whole of the Company’s forces in India, f 

The four ships which had arrived at Pondicherry from Acheen, and which 

* Memoire pour Labourdonnais, i. 259. Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 29. Orme, i. 84, 85; 
f So says Dupleix himself, Mem. p- 29. f Orme, 1. 87. Mem. pour Dupleix, p. 29, 

§ Orme, i. 66, 87, 88, 
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Book IV. Dupleix foresaw would be in imnrinent danger, when the English fleet should 
return to the coast, he had, as soon as he felt assured of concluding ivcace with 

171 * 8 . 

the Nabob, ordered from Pondicherry to Goa. From Goa they prc.cecdeJ to 
Mauritius, u’here they were joined by three other ships from France. AJ'out 
the middle of June, this fleet was descried off Fort St. David, making sail, as 
if it intended to bear down upon the English. Admiral Griffin waited for the 
land wind, and put to sea at night, expecting to find the enemy in the morning. 
But the French admiral, as soon as it was dark, crowded sail, and proceeded 
directly to Madras, where he landed 300 soldiers, and 200,000/. in silver, the 
object of his voyage ; and then returned to Mauritius. Admiral Griffin sought 
for him in vain. But Dupleix, kno’sving that several days would be necessary 
to bring the English ships back to Fort St. David, against the monsoon, con- 
trived another attack upon Cuddalore. Major Laurence, by a well executed 
feint, allowed the enemy at midnight to approach the "ery walls, and even to 
apply their scaling ladders, under an idea that the garrison was withdrawn, 
when a sudden discharge of artillery and musketry struck them with dismay, 
and threw them into precipitate retreat.* 

A strong ar- The government of England, moved by the disasters of the nation in India, 

from En|.a7d. jealous of the ascendancy assumed by the French, had now prepared a 
formidable armament for the East. Nine ships of the public navy, one of 
seventy-four, one of sixty-four, two of sixty, two of fifty, one of twenty 
guns, a sloop of fourteen, a bomb ketch with her tender, and a hospital-ship, 
commanded by Admiral Boscawen ; and eleven ships of the Company, caiTying 
stores and troojjs, to the amount of 1,400 men, set sail from England towai’d 
the end of the year 1747. They had instructions to capture the island of Mau- 
ritius in their way ; as a place of great importance to the enterprises of the 
French in India. But the leaders of the expedition, after examining the coast, 
and observing the means of defence, were deterred by the loss of time which the 
enterprise would produce. On the 9th of August they arrived at Fort St. David, 
when the squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed the largest European 
force that any one power had yet possessed in India. f 

Dupleix, who had received early intelligence from France of the preparations 
for this armament, had been the more eager to obtain an interval of friendship 
with the Nabob, and to improve it to the utmost for laying in provisions and 

* Orme, i. 88—91. Orme says that 200 soldiers only were landed by the Freijph at Madras, 
Dupleix himself says, Trots cetis hommes, tant sains que malades. Mem, p. 32. 
i Orme, i. 91 — 98. 
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stores at Pondicherry and Madi’as ; knowing well, as soon as the superior force Chap. I. 
of the English should appear, that the Nabob would change sides, and the French 
settlements, both by sea and land, would again be cut off from supplies.* 

Preparations at Fort St. David had been made, to expedite the operations of The English 
Boscawen, and he was in a very short time ready for action ; when all English- cherry, 
men exulted in the hope of seeing the loss of Madras revenged by the destruc- 
tion of Pondicherry. Amid other points of preparation for attaining this 
desirable object, there was one, to wit, knowledge, which they had, unfortu- 
nately, overlooked. At a place called Ariancopang, about two miles to the 
southwest of Pondicherry, the French had built a small fort. When the English 
arrived at this place, not a man was found who could give a description of it. 

They resolved, however, to take it by assault; but were repulsed, and the 
repulse dejected the men. Time was precious ; for the season of the rains, and 
the change of monsoon, were at hand : A small detachment, too, left at the 
fort, might have held the feeble garrison in check : But it was resolved to take 
Ariancopang at any expense : Batteries were opened ; but the enemy defended 
themselves with spirit : Major Laurence was taken prisoner in the trenches : 

Several days were consumed, and more would have been added to them, had not 
a part of the enemy’s magazine of powder taken fire, which so terrified the 
garrison, that they blew up the walls and retreated to Pondicherry. As if suf- 
ficient time had not been lost, the English remained five days longer to repair 
the fort, in which they resolved to leave a garrison, lest the enemy should resume 
possession during the siege. 

They advanced to Pondicherry, and opened the trenches on the northwest 
side of the town, at the distance of 1,500 yards from the wall, though it was 
even then customary to open them within 800 yards of the covered way. The 
cannon and mortars in the ships were found capable of little execution ; and, 
from want of experience, the approaches, with much labour, went slowly on. 

At last they were carried within 800 yards of the wall ; when it was found 
itnpossible to extend them any further, on account of a large morass ; while, on the 
northern side of the town, they might have been carried to the foot of the glacis. 
Batteries, at the distance of 800 yards, were constructed on the edge of the 
morass ; but the enemies’ fire proved double that of the besiegers ; the rains 
came on ; sickness prevailed in the camp ; very little impression had been made 
on the defences of the town ; a short time would make the roa(^ impracticable : 


'* Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 31, 32. 
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Book IV. and hurricanes were apprehended, which w’oiild drive the ships from the coast. 

' jj. therefore determined, by a council of war, thirty-one days after the open- 
J, / *1'9 • » « • 

Battled. ing of the trenches, that the siege should be raised. Diipleix, as coiTcsponded 

V. ith the character of the man, made a great ostentation and parade on this un- 
expected event. He represented himself as having gained one of the most bril- 
iiaot victoiies on record ; he tvi’ote letters in this sti’ain, not only to France, but 


to the Indian princes, and even to the Great JMogul himself ; he received in 
return the highest compliments on his own conduct and bravery, as •well as on 
the prowess of his nation ; and the English were regarded in India as only a 
secondary and inferior people.’’ 

Peace between In November news arrived that a suspension of arms had taken place between 

Prance. England and France ; and this was shortly after followed by intelligence of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in which the French government had agreed to I’estore 
Madras. It was delivered up in August, with its fortifications much improved. 
At the distance of four miles south from Madras was the town of San Tome, or 


St. Thomas, built by the Portuguese, and, in the time of their prosperity, a 
place of note. It had long however been reduced to obscurity, and though inha- 
bited mostly by Christians, had hardly been regarded as a possession by any of 
the European powers. It had been found that the Roman Catholic priests, 
from the sympathy of religion, had conveyed useful information to the French 
in their designs upon Madras. To prevent the like inconvenience in future, it 
was now taken possession of by the English, and the obnoxious part of the 
inhabitants ordered to withdraw.f 

No events of any importance had occurred at the other presidencies, during 
these years of war The Viceroy of Bengal had prohibited the French and 
English from prosecuting their hostilities in his dominions. This governor 
exacted contributions from the European colonies, for the pi’otection which he 
bestowed ; that however which he imposed upon the English did not exceed 
100, 000^. A quantity of raw silk, amounting to 300 bales, belonging to the 
Company, was plundered by the Mahrattas ; and the distress which the incur- 


Ome, i. 80, 98 — 106 Dupleix (Mem. p. 32) says that the trenches ■were open forty-two 

days, lid that the siege altogether lasted fifty-eight. The memoir drawn up by the French East 
India company, in answer to Dupleix, alleges moie than once that Dupleix was defective in 
personal courage ; and says he apologized for the care with which he kept at a distance from 
shot, by acknowledging que le bruit des armes suspendoit ses reflexions, et que le calme seed come- 
noit d son genie ; p. 18. 
t Orme, i. 107, 75, 131. 
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sions of that people produced in the province, increased the dhficulties 
traflSic.* 

The trade of the Company exhibited the following results : — 



Goods and Stores 
exported. 

Bullion ditto. 

Total. 

1744 

ai231,318 .... 

5^458,544 

^689,862 

1745 

91,364 

476,853 

568,217 

1746 

.... 265,818 

560,020 

825,838 

1747 

.... 107,979 .... 

779,256 

887,235 

1748 

127,224 

706,890 .... 

834,114 


of Chap. I. 


m9. 

State of tlie 
Company % 
trade. 


The bills of exchange for which the Company paid during those years were : 

1744 jgl03,349 1747 5^441,651 

1745 98,213 1748 .... 178,419 

1746 .... 417,647 


The amount of sales for the same years (including thirty per cent, of duties, 
which remain to be deducted) was : 


1744 .. . sgl,997,506 

1745 2,480,966 

1746 . . . 1,602,388 


1747 5^1,739,159 

1748 .... 1,768,041 1 


The official value at the custom-house of the imports and exports of the Com^ 
pany, during that period, was as follows : 



Imports, 

Exports. 

1744 

5^743,508 

. . 5^476,274 

1745 . . . . 1 

. . . . 973,705 

293,113 

1746 

646,697 

. . 893,540 

1747 

821,733 

. . 345,526 

1748 

. . . . 1,098,712 

. . 306,357 1 


The dividend was eight per cent, per annum, dining the whole of the time. ^ 
During the same period, the trade of the nation, notwithstanding the war, 
had considerably increased. The imports had risen from 6,362,971^. official 
value, to 8,186,408/. ; and the exports from 11,429,628/., to 12,351,433/. ; and, 
in the two following years, to 14,099,366/. and 15,132,004/. || 


* Orme, ii 45. f Third Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p 75. 

:j: Sir C. Whitworth’s Tables, part ii. p. 9. § Report, ut supra, p. 74. 

!1 Whitworth’s Tables, part i. p. 78. 
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CHAP. II. 


Origin, Progress, and Suspension, of the Contest for establishing Mahomed 

AH, Nabob of Carnatic. 



The English 
begin to act 
as a power m 
India. 


Assume the 
defence of a 
Tanjonne 
prince. 


A NEW scene is now to open in the history of the East India Company. Before 
this period they had maintained the character of mere traders, and, by humility 
and submission, endeavoured to preserve a footing in that distant country, undei’ 
the protection or oppression of the native powers. We shall now behold them 
entering the lists of war ; and mixing with eagerness in the contests of the 
princes. Dupleix, whose views were larger than, at that time, those of any of 
the servants of the Company, had ah’eady planned, in his imagination, an em- 
pire for the French, and had entered pretty deeply into the intrigues of the 
country powers. The English were the first to draw the sword ; and j5:om no 
higher inducement than the promise of a trifling settlement on the Coromandel 
coast. 

A prince who, amid the revolutions of that country, had, some years before, 
possessed and lost the throne of Tanjore, repaired to Fort St. David, and 
entreated the assistance of the English. He represented his countrymen as ready 
to co-operate for his restoration ; and promised the fort and country of Devi- 
Cotah, with the payment of all expenses, if, with their assistance, he should 
recover his rights. The war between the French and English had brought to 
the settlements of both nations in that quarter of India, a greater quantity of 
troops than was necessary for their defence ; and with the masters of troops it 
seems to be a law of nature, whenever they possess them in greater abund- 
ance than is necessary for defence, to employ them for the disturbance of others. 
The French and English rulers in India showed themselves extremely obedient 
to that law. The interests of the Tanjore fugitive were embraced at Fort St. 
David ; and, in the beginning of April, 1749, 430 Europeans, and 1,000 
Sepoys, with four field-pieces and four small mortars, marched with him for 
Tanjore. 

Tanjore was one of those rajahships, or small kingdoms, into which the Mo- 
hamedans, at their first invasion of India, found the country in general divided. 
It occupied little more than the space enclosed and intersected by the numerous 


1 
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mouths of the river Cavery. The Coleroon, or most northern branch of that Chap II. 
river, bounded it on the north, and it extended about seventy miles along the ' 
coast, and nearly as much inland from the sea. Like the rest of the neighbour- 
ing country, it appears to have become dependent upon the more powerful rajah- 
ship of Beejanuggur, before the establishment of the Mohamedan kingdoms in 
Deccan ; and afterwards upon the kingdom of Beejapore, but subject stiU to its 
own laws and its own sovereign or rajah, who held it under the title of 
Zemindar. In the time of Aurungzebe, it has been already seen, that a very 
remarkable personage, the father of Sevagee, who had obtained a footing in the 
Carnatic, had entered into a confederacy with the Rajah or Poly gar of Mudkvd 
or Madura, against the Rajah or Zemindar or Naig (for we find all these titles 
applied to him) of Tanjore, whom they defeated and slew; that afterwards 
quarrelling with the Rajah of Mudkul, about the division of the conquered 
territory, the Mahratta stripped him of his dominions, took possession both of 
Mudkul and Tanjore, and transmitted them to his posterity.-^ His grandson 
Shawgee was attacked and taken prisoner by ZuMeccar Khan, who, to strengthen 
his party, restored him to his government or zemindary, upon the death of 
Axirungzebe. Shawgee had two brothers, Shurfagee and Tuckogee. They 
succeeded one another in the government, and all died without issue, excepting 
the last. Tuckogee had three sons. Baba Saib, Nana, and Sahugee. Baba 
Saib succeeded his father, and died without issue. Nana died before him, but 
left an infant son, and his widow was raised to the government, by the influence 
of Seid, the commander of the fort. This powerfiil servant soon deprived the 
Queen of aU authority, threw her into prison, and set up as rajah a pretended 
son of Shurfagee. It suited the views of Seid to allow a veiy short existence 
to this prince, and his power. He next placed Sahugee, the youngest of the 
sons of Tuckogee, in the seat of government. Sahugee also was soon driven 
from the throne. Seid now vested with the name of sovereign Pretaupa Sing, 
a son by one of the inferior vsives of Tuckogee. This was in 1741. The first 
act of Pretaupa Sing’s government was to assassinate Seid. It was Sahugee 
who now craved the assistance of the English, f And it was after having cor- 
responded for years with Pretaupa Sing, as King of Tanjore ; after having 
offered to him the friendship of the English nation ; and after having courted 
his assistance against the French ; that the English rulers now, without so much 

^ Vide supra. Aurungzebe’s Operations in Deccan, by Scott, p. 6. 

f History and Management of the East India Company, from an authentic MS. account of 
Tanjore. See also Orme, h 108, who in some particulars was misinformed. 
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Book IV. as a pretence of any provocation, and without the allegation of aTiy other motive 

^ ' than the advantage of possessing Devi-Cotah, dispatched an army to dethrone 

1749 

him.'' 

The troops proceeded by land, while the battering-cannon and provisions were 
conveyed by sea. Ail were on their 'way, when the monsoon changed, with a 
violent hurricane. The army, having crossed the river Coleroon, without oppo- 
sition, were on the point of turning into a road among the woods wMch they 
would have found inextricable. Some of the soldiers, however, discovered a passage 
along the river, into which they turned by blind but lucky chance ; and tins led 
them, after a march of about ten miles, to the neighbourhood of Devi-Cotah. 
They had been annoyed by the Tanjorines ; no partisans appeared for Sahugee; 
and indeed it appears not that so much as a notice had been conveyed to them 
of what was designed; and no intelligence could be px'ocured of the ships, 
though they were at anchor only four miles off at the mouth of the river. The 
army threw at the fort what shells they had, and then retreated without delay. 

The shame of a defeat was difficult to bear ; and the rulers of Madras resolved 
upon a second attempt. They exaggerated the value of Devi-Cotah ; situated 
in the most fertile spot on the coast of Coromandel ; and standing on the liver 

^ The meaning of this letter is to let your Majesty know, I shall esteem it a gieat honour 
to be upon such teims with your Majesty, as may be convenient to both, for which reason, I 
hope, this will meet with a gracious acceptance, as likewise the few things I send with it.’’ Letter 
from Governor Floyer to Pretaupa Sing, King of Tanjore, dated SOth Nov 1746. — I received 
your iettei, and am glad to iieai of the King of Tanjore’s regard and civility towaids the English; 
You may be assured, that after the ai rival of oui ships, which will be very soon, I will serve the 
King, and all the people that do us good against the French, who are enemies to all the 
world” Lettei from Governor Floy ei to Maccaj*eemko, officer of the Kmg of Tanjoie, dated 
5d Jan. 1747. — This is to acquaint your Majesty of the good news we have received from 
Europe two days past. The French nation (enemies both to your Majesty and the English) had 
fitted out a force with design to drive the English out of* India; and, had they been successful, 
they would never have stopped theie , but would have made settlements in whatever parts of 
joux couiitiy they liked best, as they have already done at Cancal. But it pleased God, that 
their vile designs have been prevented; for our ships met them at sea, and took and destroyed 

the whole of them I do not at ail doubt, but that m a short time we shall be able to 

put you in possession of Cancal, which I hear you so much wish for ” Letter from Governor 
Floyei to the King of Tanjore, dated 19th Jan. 1748. See i. 25, 26, of a Collection of Papers, 
entitled Tanjore Papers, published by the East India Company in three 4to volumes, m 1777, as 
an Appendix to a Vindication of the Company, diawn up by their council Mi. Kous, in answer 
to two pamphlets ; one entitled ‘‘ State of Facts relative to Tanjore , ” the other, Original 
Papers relative to Tanjore ” This collection of papers, I shall commonly quote, under tlie shoit 
title of Rous’s Appendix. 
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Coleroon, the channel of which, within the bar, was capable of receiving ships Chap. II. 
of the largest burden, while there was not a port from Masulipatam to Cape 
Comorin, which could receive one of 300 tons : It was true the mouth of the 
liver was obstructed by sand ; but if that could be removed, the possession 
would be invaluable. This time, the expedition, again commanded by Major 
Laurence, proceeded wholly by sea ; and from the mouth of the river the troops 
and stores were conveyed up to Devi-Cotah in boats. The army was landed 
on the side of the river opposite to the fort, where it was proposed to erect the 
batteries ; because the ground on the same side of the river with the fort was 
marshy, covered with wood, and suirounded by the Tanjore army. After three 
days’ firing a breach was made ; but no advantage could be taken of it till the 
river was crossed. This was dangerous, as well from the breadth and rapidity 
of the stream, as from the number of soldiers in the thickets which covered the 
opposite shore. To the ingenuity of a common ship’s carpenter, the army was 
indebted for the invention by which the danger was overcome. A raft was 
constructed sufficient to contain 400 men ; but the difficulty was to move it 
across. John Moore, the man who suggested and constructed the raft, was 
again ready with his aid. He swam the river in the night ; fastened to a tree 
on the opposite side a rope which he carefully concealed in the bushes and water; 
and returned without being perceived. Before the raft began to move, some 
pieces of artillery were made to fire briskly upon the spot where the rope was 
attached ; and moved the Tanjorines to a distance too great to perceive it. The 
raft was moved across ; it returned and recrossed several times, till the whole 
of the troops were landed on the opposite bank. Major Laurence resolved to 
storm the breach without delay. Lieutenant Clive, who had given proofs of his 
ardent courage at the siege of Pondicherry, offered to lead the attack. He pro- 
ceeded with a platoon of Europeans and 700 Sepoys ; but rashly allowing him- 
self, at the head of the platoon, to be separated from the Sepoys, he narrowly 
escaped with his life ; and the platoon was almost wholly destroyed. Major 
Laurence advanced with the whole of his force, when the soldiers mounted the 
bi’each and after a feeble resistance took possession of the place. An accom- 
modation between the contending parties was effected soon after. The reigning 
king agreed to concede to the English the fort for which they contended, vrith a 
territory of the annual value of 9000 pagodas ; and they, on their part, not 
only renounced the support of him for whom they had pretended to fight as the 
true and lawful king, but agreed to secure his person, in order that he might give 
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Book IV. no further molestation to Pretaupa Sing, and demanded only 4000 rupees, about 
^ 400/., for his annual expenses.* It may weU be supposed, that to conquer Tan- 

jore for him would have been a frantic attempt. But no such reflection was 
made when a zeal for the justice of his cause was held up as the impelling mo- 
tive to the war. Nor can it be denied that his interests were very coolly re- 
signed. It is even asserted that, but for the humanity of Boscawen, he %vould 
have been delivered into the hands of Pretaupa Sing, f He found means to 
make his escape from the English ; who imprisoned his uncle, and kept him in 
confinement for nme years, till he was released by the French, when they took 
Fort St. David in 1758. :]; 

While the English were occupied with the unimportant conquest of Devi- 
Cotah, the French had engaged in transactions of the highest moment ; and a 
great revolution was accomplished in Carnatic. This revolution, on which a gi’eat 
part of the history of the English East India Company depends, it is now neces- 
sary to explain. Carnatic is the name given to a large district of country along 
the coast of Coromandel, extending from near the river Kistna, to the northern 
branch of the Cavery. In extending westward fi-om the sea, it was distinguished 
into two parts, the first, including the level country between the sea and the 
first range of mountains, and entitled Carnatic below the Ghauts ; the second, 
including the table land between the first and second range of mountains, and 
called Carnatic above the Ghauts. A corresponding track, extending from the 
northern branch of the Cavery to Cape Comorin, sometimes also receives the 
name of Carnatic; but in that case it is distinguished by the title of the 
Southern Carnatic. § The district of Carnatic had fallen into dependence upon 

* Orme, i. 109 — 119. History and Management of the East India Company, p. 68 — 70. 

History and Management, p. 69. 

J This is stated by Orme, (ii. 318) who tells us not who this uncle was (he must have been 
maternal), but only that he was the guide of his nephew, and the head of his party. 

§ According to Colonel Wilks, (p. S) the ancient name was Canara, and the Canara language 
is only found within a district bounded by a line, beginning near the town of Beder, about sixty 
miles N. W. from Hyderabad, waving S. E. by the town of Adoni, then to the west of Gooti, 
next by the town of Anantpoor, next Nundidroog, next to the eastern Ghauts, thence along the 
range of the eastern Ghauts southwards to the pass of Gujjelhutty, thence by the chasm of the 
western hills, between the towns of Coimbetoor, Palatchi, and Palgaut, thence northwards along 
the skirts of the western Ghauts, nearly as far as the sources of the Kistna, thence in an eastern, 
and afterwards north eastern direction to Beder. He adds, p. 6, that the Tamul language was 
spoken in the tract extending from Pulhcat, (the boundary of the Talinga language on the south) 
to Cape Comorin, and from the sea to the eastern Ghauts. This tract bore, anciently, the 
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the great rajaships of Beejanuggur and Warankul ; and after the reduction of Chap. II. 
these Hindu powers, had been united to the Mahomedan kings of Beejapore and ^ ' 

Golconda. Upon the annexation of these kingdoms to the Mogul empire, in the 
reign of Aurungzebe, Carnatic was included in the general subjugation, and formed Political state 
part of the great Subah of Deccan. In the smaller provinces or vicei’oy allies, 
the districts or sub-divisions were proportionally small ; and the sub-governors of 
these divisions were known by the titles of Zemindar, and Phouzdar or Fo- 
gedar. In the great Subahs, however, particularly that of Deccan, the primary 
divisions were very large, and the first rank of sub-governors proportionally 
high. They were known by the name of nabob or deputy ; that is, deputy of 
the Subahdar, or Viceroy, Governor of the Subah ; and under these deputies or 
nabobs were the Zemindars and Fogedars of the districts. Carnatic was one of 
the nabobships, or grand divisions of the great Subah of Deccan. During the 
vigour of the Mogul government, the grand deputies or nabobs, though imme- 
diately subject to the Subahdar, or Viceroy, were not always nominated by him. 

They were very often nominated immediately by the emperor ; and not unfre- 
quently as a check upon the dangerous power of the Subahdar. When the 
Subahdar however was powerful, and the emperor weak, the nabobs were nomi- 
nated by the Subahdar. 

When Nizam al Mulk was established Subahdar of Deccan, a chief named 
SadatuUah, was nabob of Carnatic, and held that command under the Nizam till 
the year 1732, when he died. SadatuUah, who had no issue male, adopted the 
two sons of his brother ; Doost Ali, and Bakir Ali. Bdkir AU he made go- 
vernor of Velore : and he had influence to leave Doost Ali in possession of 
the nabobship at his death. Nizam al Midk claimed a right to nominate 
his deputy in the government of Carnatic ; and took displeasure that Doost 
Ali had been intruded into the office with so Uttle deference to his authority ; 
but he happened to be engaged at the time in disputes with the emperor, which 
rendered it inconvenient to resent the affront. Doost Ali had two sons and fom’ 
daughters. Of these daughters one was married to Mortiz Ali, the son of his 
brother Bdkir Ali, governor of Velore ; another to Chunda Saheb, a more dis- 
tant relative, who became duan, or minister of the finances, to Doost AU his 
father-in-law. 

Trichinopoly was a Uttle sovereignty bordering on the west upon Tanjore. 

of Drauveda, “ although,” says the Colonel, “ the greater part of it is known to Europeans 
exclusively by the name of Carnatic.” It was called by the Mahomedans Carnatic below the 
Ghauts, as Canara proper was called Carnatic above the Ghauts. 

VOL, II. I 
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Book IV. Though subdued by the jMoguI, it had been allowed, after the manner of Tanjorc, 
to retain, as Zemindar, its own sovereign, accountable for the revenues and other 
services, reqiured from it as a district of the Mogul empire. The rajahs of Tanj'ore 
and Trichinopoly were immediately accountable to the nabobs of Carnatic ; and, 
like otlier Zemindars, frequently required the terror of an army to make them pay 
their arrears. In the year 1736 the Rajah of Trichinopoly died, and the sover- 
eignty passed into the hands of his wife. The supposed weakness of female go- 
vernment pointed out the occasion as favourable for enforcing the payment of 
the arrears ; or for seizing the immediate government of the country. By intrigue 
and perfidy, Chunda Saheb was admitted into the city ; when, imprisoning the 
queen who soon died with grief, he was appointed by his father-in-law governor 
of the kingdom. 

The Hindu Rajahs were alarmed by the ambitious proceedings of the Nabob 
of Carnatic and his son-in-law, and incited the Mahrattas, as people of the 
same origin and religion, to march to their assistance. The attention of Nizam 
al Mulk was too deeply engaged in watching the motions of Nadir Shaw, who 
at that very time was prosecuting his destructive war in Hindustan, to oppose a 
prompt resistance to the Mahrattas ; it has indeed been asserted,’^ though without 
proof, and not with much probability, that, as he was but little pleased with the 
appointment or proceedings of Doost Ali, he instigated the Mahrattas to this 
incursion, for the sake of chastising the presumption of his deputy. 

An army, commanded by Ragogee Bonslah, appeared on the confines of Car- 
natic, in the month of May, 1740. The passes of the mountains might have 
been successfully defended by a small number of men ; but an officer of Doost 
Ali, a Hindu, to whom that important post was committed, betrayed his trust, 
and left a free passage to the Mahrattas. Doost Aii encountered the invaders ; 
but lost his life in the battle. Subder Ali, the eldest son of the deceased, retired 
to the strong fort of Velore, and began to negotiate with the Mahrattas. A 
large sum of money was partly promised, and partly paid ; and Trichinopoly, 
which rendered Chunda Saheb an object of jealousy to the new Nabob, was se- 
cretly offered to them, if they chose the trouble of making the conquest. They 
returned in a few months and laid siege to Trichinopoly. Chunda Saheb de- 
fended himself gallantly for several months, but was obliged to yield on the 
a6th of March, 1741 ; and was earned a prisoner to Satarah ; while Morari Row, 

* By Mr. Orme, i. 4-1. Col, Wilks states on verbal authority, that the Mahrattas were invited 
by the eldest son of the Nabob, jealous of Chunda Saheb, ubi supia, p. 251. 

6 
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a Mahratta chief, was left Governor of Trichinopoly. Subder Aii, afraid to trust Chap, II. 
himself in the open city of Arcot, the capital of Carnatic, took up his residence ^ 
in Velore. BMdr Ali was dead, the late governor of Velore, and uncle of the 
Nabob ; and Mortiz Ali, his son, was now governor in his place. By instigation 
of this man, whose disposition was perfidious and cruel, Subder Ali was assas- 
sinated ; and an attempt was made by the murderer to establish himself in the 
government of the province ; but, finding his efforts hopeless, he shut himself up 
in his fort of Velore ; and the infant son of Subder Ali was proclaimed Nabob.* 

Nizam al Mulk, however, had now left the court of Delhi, and returned to 
his government of Deccan. To arrange the troubled affairs of Carnatic, he ar- 
rived at Arcot in the month of March 1743. He treated the son of Subder 
Ali with respect ; but appointed his General Cojah AbdooUa, to the government 
of Carnatic ; and compelled Morari Row, and the Mahrattas, to evacuate Trichi- 
nopoly. Cojah Abdoolla died suddenly, apparently through poison, before he 
had taken possession of his government ; and the Nizam appointed An’war ad 
dien Khan, to supply his place. An’war ad dien Khan, the son of a man 
noted for his learning and piety, had been promoted to a place of some dis- 
tinction, by the father of Nizam al Mulk, and after his death attached himself 
to the fortunes of his son. When Nizam al Mulk became Subahdar of Deccan, 
he made An’war ad dien Nabob of EHore and Rajamundry, where he governed 
from the year 1725 to 1741 ; and from that period till the death of Cojah Ab- 
doolla, he had served as Governor of Golconda. In ostent Nizam al Mulk con- 
ferred the government of Carnatic upon An’war ad dien, only for a time ; till 
Seid Mahomed, the young son of Subder Ali, should arrive at the years of 
manhood; but in the mean while he consigned him to the guardianship of 
An’war ad dien, and in a short time the young Nabob was murdered by a party 
of Patan soldiers, who clamoured for arrears of pay due to them, or pretended 
to be due, by his father. An’war ad dien escaped not the imputation of being 
author of the crime, but he was supported by Nizam al Mulk, and appointed 
Nabob in form. It was An’war ad dien who was the Governor of Carnatic 

* For this part of the History of Deccan in detail, see Orme, i. 36 — 62 ; Cambridge’s War in 
India, p I — 6 ; History and Management of the East India Company, p, 50 — 72 ; Memoire pour 
Dupleix, p. 35 — iS; Memoire contre Dupleix, p 19 — 59; Revolution des Indes, i. 67 — 289. 

This last work was published anonymously m two volumes 12mo. in 1757. It is written with par- 
tiahty to Dupleix ; but the author is well informed, and a man of talents. The leading facts are 
shortly noticed by Wilks, ch. vii. 
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Book IV. \\-hen the French and English contended for Madras, and Dupieix alternatelj’ 

'' 71X7“^ treated him as a friend and a foe. 

Iti9. 

Nizam al iMulk, whose abilities and power were calculated to confirm the ar- 
rangements vchich he had made in Deccan, died in 1748, after a whole hfe spent 
in the toils and agitations of oriental ambition, at the extraordinary age of 104. 
Tlie government of Sadatullah and his family had been highly popular in Car- 
natic ; that of An’war ad dien Ehan was very much hated ; A strong desire 
prevailed that the government of An’war ad dien should be subverted, and that 
The French of the family of SadatuUah restored : The death of Nizam al IMulk opened a 
pretensions channel through which the hope of change made its way : Chunda Saheb was 
Sal?eb^to the member of the family of Sadatullah, who possessed talents likely to sup- 

Carnattef"*^ °^port Mm in the ascent to the proposed elevation : The keen eye of Dupieix had 
early fixed itself upon the prospect of the ascendancy of Chunda Saheb ; and if 
that chief should, by the assistance of the French, acquire the government of 
Carnatic, the most important concessions might be expected from his gratitude 
and friendship. At the first iiTuption of the Mahrattas, the whole fa mil y of 
Doost Ali had been sent to Pondicherry, as the place of greatest safety in the 
province ; so strongly had the Indians already learned to confide in the supe- 
riority of European power. They received protection and respect ; and the wife 
and family of Chunda Saheb, during the whole time of his captivity, had never 
been removed. Dupieix treated them with the attention calculated to make a 
favourable impression on the man whom he wished to gain. He even corres- 
ponded w’ith Chunda Saheb in his captivity ; and agreed to advance money to 
assist in raising’ the sum which the Mahrattas demanded for his ransom. He 
was liberated in the beginning of the year 1748, and even furnished, it is said, 
with 3,000 Mahratta troops. He entered immediately into the quarrels of some 
contending Rajahs, whose dominions lay inland between the coast of Malabar 
and Carnatic, with a view to increase his followers, and collect treasure ; and he 
was already at the head of 6000 men, when the death of Nizam al Mulk 
occurred. 

To maintain his authority, in Ms absence, both at court and in his province, 
Nizam al Mulk had procured the Mgh office of Ameer al Omrah, for bis eldest 
son, Ghazee ad dien Khan, who always attended the person of the Emperor. 
His second son, Nazir Jung, had resided for the most part in Deccan, and had 
officiated as his father’s deputy, as often as the wars of the empire, or the in- 
trigues of the court, had called him away. Though the obedience of Nazir Jung 
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had been so little perfect as to have been lately chastised even by imprisonment, Chap. II. 
he was present when his father died ; the army was accustomed to obey him ; 
he got possession of his father’s treasures ; the Emperor was far too weak to 
assert his right of nomination ; and Nazir Jung assumed the power and titles 
of Subahdar of Deccan. 

There was, however, a favourite grandson of Nizam al Mulk, the son of a 
descendant of SadooUah Khan, Vizir to Shaw Jehan, by a daughter of Nizam 
al Mulk. His name was Hedayet Mohy ad dien ; to which he added the title 
of Mirzapha Jung. He had been Nabob of Beejapore, for several years, during 
the life of his grandfather ; who, it was now given out and believed, had nomi- 
nated him successor by his will.* Such a competitor for the government of 
Deccan appeared to Chunda Saheb the very man on whom his hopes might re- 
pose. He offered his services, and they were greedily received. To attain the 
assistance of Dupleix was regarded by them both as an object of the highest 
importance ; and in a Subahdar of Deccan, and a Nabob of Carnatic, whom he 
himself should be the chief instrument in raising to power, Dupleix contem- 
plated the highest advantages both for himself and his country. Chunda Saheb 
persuaded Mirzapha Jung that they should commence their operations in Car- 
natic ; where the interest of the family of Chunda Saheb would afford advan- 
tages. Their troops had increased to the number of 40,000 men, when they 
approached the confines of Carnatic. They were joined here by the French, 
who consisted of 400 Europeans, 100 Caffres, and 1800 Sepoys, commanded 
by M. d’Auteuil. f They immediately advanced towards An’war ad dien, whom 
on the 8d of August, 1749, they found encamped under the fort of Amboor, 
fifty miles west from Arcot. The French offered to storm the entrenchment ; 
and though twice beaten back, they advanced three times to the charge, and at 
last prevailed. An’war ad dien was slain in the engagement, at the uncommon 
age of 107 years ; his eldest son was taken prisoner; and his second son Ma- 
homed Ali, with the wreck of the army, escaped to Trichinopoly, of which he 
was Governor. | 

Dupleix affirms, that had the victorious leaders, according to his advice, ad- 
vanced without delay against Trichinopoly, while .the consternation of defeat 
remained, they would have obtained immediate possession of the place ; and the 
success of their enterprise would have been assured. They chose however to go 

* Seer Mutakhareen, iii. 115. Wilks says he was Governor of the strong fort of Adoni, ch, vii. 

■|- Memoire pour la Compagnie des Indes centre le Sieur Dupleix, p 39. 

t Orme, i. 127 ; Memoire, ut supra, p. 40 ; Memoire pour le Sieur Dupleix, p. 45. 
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Book IV. first to Arcot, that they might play for a while the Subahdar and Nabob ; they 
'' ' afterwards paid a visit at Pondicherry to M. Dupleix, who gratified himself by 

receiving them with oriental display ; and was gifted with the sovereignty of 
eighty-one villages in the neighbourhood of the settlement."' 

They marched not from Pondicherry tiU the very end of October ; and instead 
of proceeding directly against Trichinopoly, as they had settled with Dupleix, 
they directed tlieir march to the city of Tanjore. The urgency of their pecu- 
niary wants, and the prospect of an ample supply from the hoards of Tanjore, 
made them undervalue the delay. The King was summoned to pay his arrears 
of tribute, and a large sum as a compensation for the expense of the war. By 
negotiation, by promises, and stratagems, he endeavoured ; and the softness of 
his enemies enabled him, to waste their time till the very end of December, 
when news arrived that Nazir Jung, the Subahdar, was on his march to attack 
them, f 

Nazir Jung had been summoned, upon his accession, to the imperial presence ; 
and had advanced with a considerable anny as far as the Nerbudda, when a 
counter-order arrived. Informed of the ambitious designs of his nephew, he 
accelerated his return ; and was arrived at Aurengabad, when he heard of the 
overthrow and death of the Nabob of Carnatic. | The impolitic delays of his 
enemies afibrded time for his preparations ; and they were struck with conster- 
nation when they now heard of his approach. They broke up their camp with 
precipitation ; and, harassed by a body of Mahrattas, in the service of Nazir 
Jung, returned to Pondicherry. ^ 

Dupleix was admirably calculated for the tricks of Indian policy. Though 
he exerted himself with the utmost vigour to animate the spirits, and augment 
the force of his allies ; lending them 50,000/., declaring that he would lend 
them still more, and increasing the French forces to the number of 2000 Eu- 

* Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 47. The French Company assert, in their Memoir against Du- 
pleix (p. 44), that it was to gratify his vanity by this display, that the chiefs delayed the march 
to Trichinopoly : which seems the mvention of malignity. Oime says, with better reason, that 
to keep the army in obedience, it was necessary to obtain money, which they levied by contri- 
bution in the province. 

f Orme, i 133 — 136 ; Mem. pour Dupleix, p. 51. The French Company accuse Dupleix again 
falsely of being the author of the ill-timed invasion of Tanjore : Mem. contre Dupleix, p. 45. 

J Seer Mutakhareen, lii. 115. Mr. Orme (i 136) is mistaken when he says that Nazir Jung had 
marched toward Delhi, to oppose his elder brother : it was at a subsequent date that Ghazee ad 
dien marched for Deccan. 

$ Orme, i. 136, 137. 
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ropeans ; yet contemplating now with some terror the chance of a defeat, he 
sought to be prepared for all events, and endeavoured secretly to open a nego- 
tiation with Nazir Jung. He addi’essed to him a memorial, in which he set 



forth the enmity which was borne by An’ war ad dien to to the French nation ; 


and the necessity under which they were placed to avail themselves of any al- 


lies to secure themselves from its effects ; that the death of that Nabob, how- 


ever, had now freed them from such obligation, and they were ready to detach 
themselves from the enemies of Nazh Jung ; that they had already mani- 
fested their friendly dispositions towards him, in sparing Tanjore, and suspend- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly, which the victorious army of them and their al- 
lies, there was no doubt, might have easily taken.’^ It was only, says Dupleix, 
the arrival of an English force in the camp of Nazir Jung, that prevented the 
Subahdar from embracing the proposal, f 

From the beginning of 1747, the English had been intriguing, both with Views of the 
Nizam al Mulk and with Nazir Jung, against the French. Besides a letter 
from the English Governor to the same effect. Commodore Griffin, in a letter 
to Nizam al Mulk, dated March 6, 1747, said, “ I shall not enter into a par- 
ticular detail of aU the robberies, cruelties, and depredations, committed on 
shore upon the King my Master’s subjects, by that insolent, perfidious nation the 
French ; connived at, and abetted by those under your Excellency (the Nabob 
of Arcot), whose duty it was to have preserved the peace of your country, in- 
stead of selling the interest of a nation, with whom you have had the strictest 
friendship time out of mind ; a nation that has been the means not only of en- 
riching this part of the country, but the whole dominions of the grand Mogul ; 
and that to a people who are as remarkable all over the world for encroaching 
upon, and giving disturbances and disquiet to all near them ; a people who are 
strangers in your country, in comparison of those who have been robbed by 
them of that most important fortress and factory, Madras ; and now they are 

possessed of it, have neither money nor credit, to carry on the trade And 

now. Excellent Sir, we have laid this before you, for your information and con- 
sideration ; and must entreat you, in the name of the King of Great Britain, 
my Royal Master, to call the Nabob to an account for his past transactions, and 
interpose your power to restore, as near as possible in its original state, what 
has been so unjustly taken from us.” Application was at the same time made 
to Nazir Jung for his interest with his father, which that prince assures the 


* Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 53. 


t Ibid. p. 54. 
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IV. English by letter he had effectually employed. A favourable answer was re- 
ceived from Nizam al hlulk, and a mandate was sent to An’war ad dien Khan, 
called at that time by the English Anaverdy Khan, in which were the following 
words : “ The English nation, from ancient times, are very obedient and ser- 
viceable to us ; besides which they always proved to be a set of true people, and 
it is very hard that they met with these troubles, misfortunes, and destruction. 
I do therefore write you, to protect, aid, and assist them in all respects, and use 
your best endeavom’s in such a manner, that the French may be severely chas- 
tised and rooted off, that his Majesty’s sea-port town may be recovered, and 
that the English nation may be restored to them right, establish themselves in 
their former place, as before, and carry on their trade and commerce ^for 
the flourishment of the place.” An agent of the English, a native, named 
Hodgee Hodee, who dates his letter from Arcot, the 10th of March, 1747, 
presents them with the real state of the fact in regard to An’war ad dien, the 
Nabob : “ I take the hberty to acquaint your worship, that as the Nabob is but 
a Renter, he does not much regard the distress of the people of this province, 
but in all shapes has respect to his own interest and benefit ; therefore there is 
no trusting to his promises. The French are very generous in making presents 
of other people’s goods, both to the old and young.” He advises the English to 
be equally liberal with their gifts, and says, “ Don’t regard the money, as Go- 
vernor Morse did, but part with it for the safety of your settlement.” Another 
of then' agents, Boundla Mootal, informed them that if they expected any cordial 
assistance from An’war ad dien, they must send him money for it. The second 
son of An’war ad dien, Mahomed Ali Khan, showed himself during this period 
of French ascendancy, rather favourable to the English ; probably, from that 
spirit of discord which prevails in the ruling families of the East, because his 
eldest brother displayed a partiality to the French.* 

When, after the deaths of Nizam al Mulk and An’war ad dien Khan, and 
the captivity of the eldest son of An’war ad dien Khan, Nazir Jung marched 
into Carnatic against Chunda Saheb and hlirzapha Jung, he summoned Mahomed 
Ali to join him from Tricliinopoly, and sent to Foi*t St. David to soUcit assist- 
ance from the English. The arrival of IMirzapha Jung, the defeat of An’war 
ad dien, which happened when they were engaged in the attack of Tanjore, 
and the apprehended schemes of Dupleix, had struck the English with alarm. 
They saw,” says Mr. Orme, “ the dangers to which they were exposed, but 


Rous’s Appeadix, i. 8—22. 
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were incapable of taking the vigorous resolutions which the necessity of their Chap. II. 
affairs demanded.” They allowed Mr. Boscawen, with the fleet and troops, to 
set sail for England, at the end of October, and sent only 120 Europeans to 
support Mahomed Ali at Trichinopoly.^ The presence, however of Nazir 
Jung, at the head of a great army, encouraged them to command the detach- 
ment at Trichinopoly to accompany Mahomed Ali ; and a few days after their 
arrival in the camp, Major Laurence, with 600 Europeans from Fort St. David, 
joined the army of the Subahdar. 

The two armies were now sufficiently near to skirmish ; when thirteen French Difficulties of 
officers, displeased that they had not shared in the spoils of Tanjore, resigned dexterity with 
their commissions, and infused terror and alarm into the men they were destined hims 
to command. D’Auteuil, considering it no longer safe to venture into action 
with men thus affected, decamped the night before the expected battle, and 
retreated in the direction of Pondicherry ; leaving Mfrzapha Jung and Chunda 
Saheb, in a state of despair. Mfrzapha Jung thought it best to yield himself up 
to his uncle, by whom he was immediately put in fetters ; Chunda Saheb, with 
his own troops, made his way to Pondicheny.f 

The dangers were formidable and imminent which now stared Dupleix in the 
face but he had confidence in the resources of his own genius, and the slippery 
footing of an oriental prince. He sent an embassy to the camp of the victorious 
Subahdar, offering terms of peace; and at the same time entered into corre- 
spondence with some disaffected chiefs in his army. These were leaders of the 
Patan troops which Nizam al Mulk, as the principal instrument of his ambi- 
tion, had maintained in his service ; and of which he had made the principal 
captains Nabobs of different districts in his Subah. It was the standing policy 
of all the Mahomedan princes in India to compose a great part of their armies 
of men drawn from the more hardy people of the north, the Tartars and 
Afghauns. Of these people the men who arrived in India were mere soldiers of 
fortune, accustomed to seek for wealth and distinction through crimes. If the 
master whom they served were able to chastise their perfidy, and fed their 
hopes of plunder and aggrandizement, by the prospect of his conquests, they 
were useful and important instruments. The moment they appeared to have 
more to gain by destroying than by serving him, they were the most alarming 
source of his danger. 

* Orme, i. 130, 133, 138. 

t Cambridge’s War in India, p. 6 — 11 ; Ome, i. 138 — 142; History and Management of the 
East India Company, p. 73; Memoiie pour Dupleix, p. 54; Meraoire centre Dupleix, p. 47 
Revolution des Indes, i. 232 — 238. 
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Book IV. Nazir Jung had the usual chai-acter of a man educated a prince. He devoted 

' ‘ his time to picasii/e, and withdrew it from business; decided without consider- 

1750 ‘■ 

ation, hence unwisely ; and was at once too indolent and too proud to correct 
his mistakes. Linder such a master, the Patau lords expected, by selling- their 
services to a competitor, to add both to tlicir treasures, and the territories of 


which the government was lodged in their hands. 

The depirties of Dupleix had returned from the camp of Nazir Jung, when 
D’A’uteuil, who continued to watch the motions of the army, obseiwing the 
negligence with which the camp was guarded dining the night, detached an 
officer with 300 men, who entered it unobserved ; peneti-ated into it a mile ; 
spread terror and alarm ; killed upwards of a thousand of the enemy ; and 
returned with the loss of only two or three men : Another proof of the extraordi- 
nary weakness of an Indian army, when opposed to the force of the European 
mind. 


The Subahdar, alarmed at the presence of so entei-prising an enemy, hastened 
to Arcot ; while the English, quarrelling about the performance of his promises, 
and the abandonment of their cause by withdrawing his army, left the camp in 
disgust, and removed the only important obstacle to the machinations of the 
conspirators and Dupleix. 

WTiile the Subahdar spent Ms time at Arcot in the pleasures of the harem and 
the chase, of both of wffiich he was immoderately fond, the French exhibited 
new specimens of their activity and enterprise. A small body of troops sailed 
to Masuhpatam, at the mouth of the river Kistna, once the principal mart of 
that region of India ; attacked it by surprise in the night ; and gained possession 
with a trifling loss : And another detachment seized the Pagoda of Trivadi, 
about fifteen miles west from Fort St. Darid. Mahomed Ali obtained permission 
to detach himself from the army of the Subahdar for the purpose of dislodging 
them from Trivadi; in which he obtained assistance from the English, who 
were deeply interested in preventing the French from gaining a position so near. 
Some attacks which Mahomed Ali and the English made upon the pagoda were 
unsuccessful ; and these allies began to quarrel. Mahomed Ah would neither 
advance pay to the Enghsh, nor move Ms troops between the pagoda and Pondi- 
cherry; upon which they left Mm. The French, who expected this event, 
waited for its arrival ; attacked Mahomed Ali ; gained an easy victory, and 
made Mm fly to Arcot, with two or three attendants. The French, still aiming 
at further acquisitions, advanced against the celebrated Fort of Gingee, situated 
on a vast insulated rock, and deemed the strongest fortress in Carnatic. They 
storaied the fortifications to the very summit of the mountain ; and contemplate 
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ing afterwards the natural strength of the place, felt astonished at their own Chap. II. 
success. 

175L 

This last exploit distui’bed the tranquillity and the amusements of the 
Subahdar; and he offered to enter upon negotiation. The demands of the 
French were lofty ; Nazir Jung, therefore, began his march to Gingee. But 
it was now October, 1750, and the I'ains began. The Subahdar kept the field; 
but felt exceedingly weary of the contest ; and at last appeared inclined to con- 
cede whatever was demanded by the French. Dupleix negotiated at once vdth 
the traitors and the Subahdar. He had just concluded his treaty with the 
Subahdar, when his commander at Gingee receives from the traitors the con- 
certed call : He marches with his whole force ; attacks the camp of the Subahdar, 
and is joined by the traitors ; by one of whom Nazir Jung is shot through the 
heart. In his Memoir Dupleix affirms, that he wrote immediately to inform 
the Commander at Gingee of the conclusion of the treaty and to prevent 
further hostilities, but that his letter arrived not tiU after the revolution w'as 
performed. 

Mirzapha Jung was now freed from his imprisonment, and vested with the 
authority of Subahdar. Immediately, however, the enormous demands of the Powei and 
Patan nobles, to whose perfidy he owed his power, began to oppress him ; and piench ^ 
he only parried their importunities by asserting the necessity of forming his 
arrangements in concert with Dupleix. Lofty were the hopes in which that 
ambitious leader seemed now entitled to indulge himself. Mirzapha Jung 
advanced to Pondicherry, and lavished upon him every testimony of gratitude 
and friendship. Dupleix exerted himself to satisfy the Patan lords ; who, seeing 
his determination to support their master, pennitted him to retrench their 
demands, and treasured up their resentments for a future day. An adept in 
Indian policy, when he had men of their dangerous character within the walls 
of Pondicherry, would have taken care how they made their escape. 

Dupleix was appointed Governor of the Mf)gul dominions on the coast of 
Coromandel from the river Kistna to Cape Comorin ; and Chunda Saheb his 
Deputy at Arcot. Mahomed Ali, who had fled to Trichinopoly, upon the 
assassination of Nazir Jung, now offered to resign his pretensions to the 
nabobship of Carnatic, provided Dupleix, who listened to the overture, would 
obtain from the new Subahdar a command for him, in any other part of his 
dominions. 

Mirzapha Jung left Pondicheny in the month of January, 1751, accompanied 
by a body of French troops, with M. Bussy, who had signalized himself in the 

K a 
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Book IV. late transactions, at their head. The army had marched about sixty leagues ; 
'' ' when a disturbance, in appearance accidental, arose among a part of the troops ; 

presently it was discovered, that the Patan chiefs were in revolt ; and that 
they had seized a pass in front through which it behoved the army to proceed. 
They were attacked with great spirit ; the French artillery carried every thing 
before it; and a victory was gained, when the impetuosity of the Subahdar 
carried him too far in the pursuit, and he was shot dead with an arrow. IM. 
Bussy w'as not a man who lost his presence of mind, upon an unexpected disaster- 
He represented to the principal commanders the necessity of agreeing immedi- 
ately upon the choice of a master ; and as the son of Blirzapha Jung w^as an 
infant, and the present state of aflfairs required the authority of a man of years, 
he recommended Salabut Jung, the eldest surviving son of Nizam al Blulk, who 
was present in the camp, and w^ho without delay was raised to the vacant com- 
mand. Salabut Jung promised the same concessions to the French which had 
been made by his predecessor, and the army continued its march towards 
Golconda.’*‘ 

The Europeans in India, who hitherto had crouched at the feet of the meanest 
of the petty governors of a district, were astonished at the progress of the 
French, who now seemed to preside over the whole region of Deccan. A friend 
of Dupleix w’^rote to him from the camp of Salabut Jung, that in a little time the 
Mogul on his throne would ti'emble at the name of Dupleix,f and how presump- 
tuous soever this pi’ophecy might appear, little was wanting to secure its 
fulfilment. 

The English The English, sunk in apathy or despair, were so far as yet from taking any 
timid and pas- ^go^ous measures to oppose a torrent by which they were likely to be over- 
whelmed, that Major Laurence, the Commander of the troops, on whose military 
talents and authority their whole dependance was placed, took the extraordinary 
resolution, not opposed, it should seem, by the Council, of returning at this 
critical juncture to England. They used their influence indeed, to prevent 
Mahomed Ali firom carrying into execution the proposal he had made to the 

* For the above details see Orme, i. 142—166; History and Management of the East India 
Company, p. 74— 79 ; Cambridge’s War in India, p. 10— 16, Seer Mutakhareen, iii. 116— 118, 
the author of which says that Mirzapha Jung had a plot against the Patans, who on this occasion 
were not the aggiessors ; Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 55—68, who says he enteied into the con- 
spiracy against Nazir Jung, because he would not listen to peace , Memoire centre Dupleix, 
p. 47 — 61 ; Wilks, chap. vii. with whom Dupleix is a favouiite. 

Memoire centre Dupleix. 
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French of sun’endering Trichinopoly ; but Mahomed Ali and the English, in Chap. II. 
concert, made oiFer to acknowledge Chunda Saheb Nabob of all Carnatic, with ^ 
the exception of Trichinopoly and its dependencies. This the French treated 
as a departure from the original proposal of Mahomed Ali, and replied with 
haughtiness and contempt. The Enghsh now engaged to support him, and he 
resolved to hold out. The Governor of Madura, however, a small adjacent 
province, formerly a Hindu rajahship, declared for Chunda Saheb, and an 
attempt made by a party of the English to reduce it was repelled. 

Toward the beginning of April Chunda Saheb began his march from Arcot ; Progress of 
and about the same time Captain Gingens, with the English, was dispatched 
from Fort St. David. Chunda Saheb was encamped near the fort of Volconda, 
on the great road between Trichinopoly and Arcot, when the English ap- 
proached. A battle was brought on ; but the English officers spent so much 
time in deliberation as discouraged the men ; and the European soldiers fled 
shamefully from the field, even while the Caffres and the native troops main- 
tained the contest. The army retreated; and though it posted itself, and 
encamped at two different places, Utatoor and Pitchonda ; it quitted both upon 
the arrival of the enemy, and at last took shelter under the walls of Trichi- 
nopoly. Chunda Saheb and the French lost no time in following, and sat down 
on the opposite side of the town. 

The city of Trichinopoly, at the distance of about ninety miles from the sea, 
is situated on the south side of the great river Cavery, about one half of a 
mile from its bank ; and, for an Indian city, was fortified with extraordinary 
strength. About five miles higher up than Trichinopoly, the Cavery divides 
itself into two branches, which, after separating to the distance of about two 
miles, again approach, and are only prevented from uniting, about fifteen miles 
below Trichinopoly, by a narrow mound, forming a peninsula, wffiich goes by 
the name of the island of Seringham ; celebrated as containing one of the most 
remarkable structures, and one of the most venerated pagodas, in India; and 
henceforward remarkable for the struggle, constituting an era in the history of 
India, of which it was now to be the scene. 

The Presidency of Fort St. David, somewhat roused by seeing the army of 
Mahomed Ali driven out of Carnatic, and obliged to take shelter beyond the 
Cavery, made several efforts to reinforce the Enghsh ; whom, after all, they 
were able to augment to the number of only 600 men. There was another mis- 
fortune; for, notwithstanding the urgency with which, in the depressed and 
alarming state of their affairs, the English were called upon for the utmost 
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Book IY. exertions of their virtue, “ a fatal spirit of division,” says Major Laurence, “ had 
^ ' unhappily crept in among our officers, so that many opportunities and advan- 

Opeiaoonsof tag'cs Were lost, which gave the country alliance but an indifferent opinion of 
the Eughsh. conduct. ’ The Fi’ench, however, made but feeble efforts for the reduction 


of the place ; and the English were too much impressed with an opinion of their 
own weakness to hazard any enterprise to dislodge them, f 
Ciwe While the war thus lingered at Trichinopoly, Clive, who had been made a 

captain to supply some of the removals occasioned by the recent discontents, 
persuaded the Presidency to create a divei’sion, by sending him to attack Arcot, 
the capital of Chunda Saheb, left with a very slender defence. This young man 
was the son of a gentleman of small fortune in Shropsliire. From the iratracta- 
bleness of his own disposition, or the unsteadiness of his father’s, he was moved 
from one to another through a great variety of schools. At school he was 
dai’ing, impetuous, averse to application, and impatient of control. At the 
age of nineteen he was appointed a writer in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and sent to Madras. There his turbulence, though he Avas not ill-natured, 
engaged him in quarrels with his equals ; Ms dislike of application and control 
prevented his acquiring the benevolence of his superiors.:]: When the capitula- 
tion with Madras was violated, Clive made his escape in a Mahomedan dress, to 
Fort St. David, and when the siege of Pondicherry was undertaken, he was 
allowed to enter into the military service, with the rank of an ensign. At the 


^ Laurence’s Nanative in Cambiidge’s War in India, p 28. “ In the middle of July,” says 
Orme, i. 182, “ the discontent which pievailed among the officers made it necessary to remove 
seveial of them at a time when there were veiy few fit to succeed to their posts.” 

-|- Law, the commander of the Fiench foices, whom I am much more inclined to believe than 
Dupleix, one of the most audacious contemneis of truth that ever engaged in crooked politics, 
asserts his want of strength for any efficient operation ; as Dupleix, who had entered into a cor- 
respondence with Mahomed Ali, and relied upon his promise to open to tlie French the gates of 
Trichinopoly, sent him not to attack Trichinopoly, but to receive possession of it, he adds, that 
when they were surpiised by Mahomed Ah’s firing upon them from the walls, they had not a 
single piece of battering or heavy cannon in the camp ; that it was three months before they were 
supplied with any ; that at first the whole army consisted of 11,860, but aftei the detachment 
sent for the recovery of Arcot, it consisted only of 6,680, of whom 600 only weie Europeans. 
See Plainte du Chevalier Law centre le Sieur Dupleix, p. 21—23. Dupleix, on the other 
hand (Memoire, p. 74), speaking in round numbers, says, that the natives, who had joined 
Chunda Saheb, raised the army to 30,000 men. So widely asunder are the statements of these 
two men, at the head of the departments, civil and military. 

t See a panegyiical life of him, for which his family furmshed materials, in Kippis’s Biogra- 
phia Britannica, vol. hi. ait. Clive. 
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siege of Pondicherry, and the enterprise against Devi-Cotah, he rendered him- Chap. II. 
self conspicuous by courting posts of danger, and exhibiting in them a daring ^ 

intrenidiiy. The discerning, however, along with his rashness, perceived a 
coolness and presence of mind, with a readiness of resource in the midst of 
danger, v/hich made Laurence, at an early period, point him out as a man of 
promi.e. Upon the conclusion of the alfair at Devi-Cotah, Clive returned to 
his civil occupation ; but no sooner did his countrymen resume the sword, than 
his own disposition, and the scarcity of officers, again involved him in opera- 
tions, far better suited to his restless, daring, and contentious mind. He had 
accci.ipanied the troops sent for the defence of Trichinopoly, till after the affair 
at Volcondah, and had been employed by the Presidency in conducting the 
several reinforcements which they had attempted to forward. He was now 
furnished with 200 Europeans, and 300 Sepoys : and to spare even these. Fort 
St. David and Madras were left, for their defence, the one with 100, the other 
with fifty men. To command them he had eight officers, of whom six had 
never been in action, and four were young men in the mercantile service of the 
Company, whom his own example had inflamed. For artillery they had three 
field-pieces ; and two eighteen-pounders were sent after him. The enemy, who He obtains 
remained in garrison at Arcot, which was an open town, defended by a fort, ° 

abandoned the place, and gave him possession without resistance. Expecting a 
siege, he exerted his utmost diligence to supply the fort ; and that he might 
prevent the fugitive garrison, who hovered around, from resuming their courage ; 
he made frequent sallies, beat up their camp in the middle of the night, de- 
fended himself with vigour when assailed ; and harassed them by incessant and 
daring attacks. In the mean time Chunda Saheb detached 4,000 men from his 
army at Trichinopoly, which wei’e joined by his son with 150 Europeans from 
Pondicherry ; and, together with the troops already collected in the neighbour- 
hood, to the number of 3,000, entered the city. Clive immediately resolved 
upon a violent attempt to dislodge them. Going out with almost the whole of 
the garrison, he forced the enemy with his artillery to leave the street in which 
they had posted themselves ; but filling the houses they fired upon his men, and 
obliged him to withdraw to the fort. In warring against the people of Hindus- 
tan, a few men so often gain unaccountable victories over a host, that on a dis- 
proportion of numbers solely no enterprise can be safely condemned as rash; in 
this, however, Clive run the greatest risk, with but a feeble prospect of success. 

He lost fifteen of his Europeans, and among them a lieutenant ; and his only 
artillery officer, with sixteen other men, was disabled. 
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successfully. 


Dthei entci- 
prises. 


Next day the enemy were reinforced with 2,000 men from Velore. The foii 
was more than a mile in circumference ; the walls in many places ruinous ; the 
towers inconvenient and decayed ; and every thing unfavourable to defence : 
Y^et Clive found the means of making an effectual I’esistance. When the enemy 
attempted to storm at two breaches, one of fifty and one of ninety feet, he 
repulsed them with but eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys fit for duty; so effec- 
tually did he avail himself of his feeble resources ; and to such a pitch of forti- 
tude had he exalted the spirits of those under his command. During the 
following night the enemy abandoned the toum with precipitation, after they 
had maintained the siege for fifty days. A reinforcement fr’om Madras joined 
him on the following day ; and, leaving a small garrison in Arcot, he set out to 
pursue the enemy. With the assistance of a small body of Mahrattas, who 
joined him in hopes of plunder, he gave the enemy, now greatly reduced by the 
dropping away of the auxiliaries, a defeat at Arni, and recovered Conjeveram, 
into which the French had thrown a garrison, and where they had behaved 
with barbarity to some English prisoners ; among the rest, two wounded officers 
whom they seized returning from Ax’cot to Madras, and threatened to expose on 
the rampart, if the English attacked them. After these important transactions, 
Clive returned to Fort St. David about the end of December. The enemy no 
sooner found him out of the field than they re-assembled, and marched to 
ravage the Company’s territory. Reinforced by some troops which had anived 
from Bengal, he went out to meet them in the end of February. They aban- 
doned their camp upon his approach ; but with intent to surprise Arcot, fr’om 
which the principal part of the garrison had marched to the reinforcement of 
Clive. They expected the gates to be opened by two officers of the English 
Sepoys, whom they had corrupted; but the plot being discovered, and their 
signals not answered, they did not venture to make an attack, and suddenly 
withdrew. Though informed of their retreat, Clive was still hastening his 
march to Arcot, when at sun-set his van was unexpectedly fired upon by the 
enemy’s artillery ; and a hot engagement ensued. The superior force of the 
enemy afforded them great advantages, and seemed likely to decide the contest, 
unless by some expedient their cannon could be seized. At ten at night Clive 
detached a party, who, favoured by the darkness, came upon it unexpectedly in 
the rear ; defeated the troops who were placed for its defence ; and succeeded 
completely in that important enterprise. After this disaster, the enemy dis- 
persed ; and before Clive could undertake any new exploit, he was ordered to the 
presidency ; where it was determined to send him, with all the troops under hi$, 
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command, to Trichinopoly. It was fortunate that the enemy, dispirited by the Chap. II. 
last, in addition to so many former disappointments and defeats, disbanded ^ 
themselves at the same moment ; the country troops departing to their homes, 
and the French being recalled to Pondicherry. 

While these active operations were performing in the province of Arcot, Mahomed Ah, 
Mahomed Ali, though he appeared to have little to dread from the attacks ofobtalnrSt- 
the French upon Trichinopoly, began to have every thing to dread from the 
deficiency of his funds. The English, whom he engaged to maintain out of his 
own treasury, were now obliged to be maintained at the cost of the Presidency. 

His own troops were without pay, and there was no prospect of keeping them 
long from mutiny or dispersion. He had applied for assistance to the govern- 
ment of Mysore, a considerable Hindu kingdom, which had risen out of the 
wreck of the empire of Beejanuggur, and viewed with dread the elevation of 
Chunda Saheb, who had formerly aimed at its subjugation. Mahomed Ali 
renewed his importunities ; and, by promising to the Mysoreans whatever they 
chose to ask, prevailed upon them to march to his assistance. They arrived at 
Trichinopoly about the middle of February, 20,000 strong, including 6000 
Mahrattas, who had entered into their pay, and of whom a part were the same 
with those who had assisted Clive after the siege of Arcot. Their arrival 
determined the King of Tanjore, who till then had remained neutrd, to send 
SOOO men. A few days after Clive was recalled to Fort St. David, he was 
again prepared to take the field ; but on the 26th of March Major Laurence 
returned from England, and put himself at the head of the reinforcement, 
which consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
and a large quantity of military stores. Both parties had their eyes fixed upon 
the reinforcement, and Dupleix sent repeated orders that it might be intercepted 
at aU events. The efforts, however, of the enemy, proved unavailing; and 
Laurence in safety joined the camp.* 

* Dupleix accuses Law with great violence, for not intercepting this convoy, and the English 
writeis have veiy readily joined with him. But if the facts asseited by Law are true, it was 
from want of means, not of capacity or inclination, that he failed. He says that the whole 
army, even after it was joined by the lemains of the detachment sent to Arcot, and by the body 
under Aulum TTban, did not amount to 15,000, while the enemy were three times the number: 

That the cavalry of Chunda Saheb, who had long been without pay, refused to act ; and were 
joined by several other corps of the native army: That from the importunate commands of 
Dupleix to blockade and starve Trichinopoly, he had extended his posts much beyond what tlie 
smallness of his means lendered adviseable ; and was weak at every point: That he made every 
effort to inteicept the convoy at a distance; but the cavalry of Chunda Saheb refused to act; 

VOL. II. L 
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Book IV. It was now determined to attack tlie enemy in their camp. This attack tlie 
" V— French had not the resolution, or the means, to withstand, and formed the 
TlieVrench determination of passing over to the island of Seringham. Chunda Saheb, it is 

attempt upon gaid, remonstrated, but without avail. In the hurry of their retreat, the enemy 

I'nchinopoly it i-it 

bafiied. " were able to carry over only a part of their baggage^, and burned what they 

were unable to remove of the provisions which they had collected in their 


bafiied. 


magazines.’^ 

As delay was dangerous to the English, from the circumstances of their 
allies, it was their policy to reduce the enemy to extremities within the shortest 
possible time. With this view Clive advised them to detach a part of the army 
to the other side of the Coleroon, for the purpose of intercepting the enemy’s 
supplies. Though there was hazard in this plan ; for an enterprising enemy, 
by attacking one of the divisions, might gain a decisive advantage before the 
other could arrive, Laurence accepted the advice ; and Clive was detached for 
the performance of the service. It was executed with his usual activity, 
spmt, and success. Dupleix made the sti’ongest exertions to reinforce and 
supply his army ; but was baffled in every attempt. D’ Auteuil, at the head of 
a large convoy, was &st compelled to suspend his march; was afterwards 
attacked in the fort to which he had retired ; and at last taken prisoner. The 
enemy were soon in distress for provisions ; their camp was cannonaded by the 
English ; the troops of Chunda Saheb left his service ; and he himself, looking 
round for the means of personal safety, chose at last to trust to the generosity 
of the King of Tanjore, and delivered himself, under promise of protection. 


and Aulum Khan, after pi omising to support the detachment, failed, on the pretext that thei'e 
was not a farthing to give him. See the details as stated by Law, Plainte^ p, 23 — 28. The 
Company, in their reply to Dupleix, defend the conduct of Law. Mem. centre Dupleix, p. 74 
* This movement has been violently condemned, and Dupleix ascribes to it the defeat of his 
schemes; but Major Laurence (Narrative, p 31) says that “they, (the English officers) reck- 
oned it a prudent measure at the time.” From the weakness of the French a retreat was un- 
avoidable. Law asserts that had they permitted the English to take possession of Seringham, 
they were taken in Caudine forks. He asserts also that they were already suffering for want 
of provisions , atid that between abandoning Trichinopoly altogether, and the resolution which 
he adopted, there was no middle course The wise course would have been, no doubt, to 
abandon Trichinopoly ; and of this, Law says, he was abundantly aware. But tins the leiterated 
and pressing commands of Dupleix absolutely foibad. I confess the defence of Law seems to 
me satisfactory Piainte du Chev. Law, p 29—31 Orme says that the enemy burned a great 
store of provisions, when they passed over into Seringham ; but what Law says is much more 
probable, that the army was already beginning to be m want. 
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into the hands of the Tanjorine commander. The French soon after capi- 
tulated, and suiTendered themselves prisoners of war. 

The fate of Chunda Saheb was lamentable. He was immediately put in 
fetters by the faithless Tanjorine. A dispute, under the power of which of 
them he should remain, arose between the Mysorean and Mahratta chiefs, the 
Tanjorine Generals, and Mahomed Ali. To compromise the dispute, Major Lau- 
rence proposed that he should be confined in one of the English forts. The parties 
separated without coming to an agreement ; and the Tanjorine immediately 
ordered him to be assassinated. Dupleix afiirms that he was murdered by the 
express command of Major Laurence, which it is difficult to suppose that 
Dupleix must not have known to be untrue. But it is true that liaurence 
showed an indifference about his fate, which is not very easy to be reconciled 
with either humanity or wisdom. He well knew that his murder was, in the 
hands of any of them, the probable ; in those of some of them, the certain con- 
sequence, of their obtaining the charge of his person. He well knew that if he 
demanded him with firmness, they would have aU consented to his confinement 
in an English fort. And, if he did not know, it is not the less true, that in 
the hands of the English he might have become a powerful instrument with 
which to counterwork the machinations of Dupleix. At any rate Dupleix, of 
all men, on this ground, had the least title to raise an accusation against the 
English ; since he had resolved to imprison for life his unfortunate ally, and 
to reign sole Nabob of Carnatic himself.* 

The failure of the enemy at Trichinopoly, the possession of which both 
parties appear to have valued too high, produced in the breasts of the English 
hopes of undisputed superioiity, and of that tide of riches, which unbounded 
sway in the affairs of Carnatic promised to their deluded imaginations. 
Major Laurence was in haste to march through the province, investing his 


Chap. II. 


1 ‘ 752 . 

Death of 
ChuDcia Saheb, 


Flattering 
prospects of 
the English. 


* This IS directly affirmed by the French East India Company (Memoire Centre Dupleix, 
p. 70), and evidenced by extracts which they produce from the letters to Dupleix written by his 
own agent, at the court of the Subahdar. Mr. Orme says (i. 252) that the patent of Nabob was 
actually procured before Cbunda Saheb's death. The truth is, that each of them, Chunda 
Saheb, and himself, wished to get rid of the other, and to be Nabob alone ; and they were endea- 
vouring by mutual treachery, to disappoint each other’s designs. Mem. ut supra, and its Appen- 
dix No. VI ' For the above details, from the death of Mirzapha Jung, see Orme, i. 186 — 242 ; 
History and Management of the East India Company, p. 80 — 82 ; Cambridge’s War in India, 
10 — 37 ; Memoire pour Dupleix, p. 71— -77 , Memoire centre Dupleix, p. 70—74 ; Plamte du Che- 
valier Law, p. 19 — 35. Law says, p. 33, that they made some attempts for the escape of Chunda 
Saheb, by water ; but the river was too shallow at the time to float the boat. 
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The Myso- 
reans claim 
Tnchmopoiy. 


Perseverance 
and resomces 
of Dupleix. 


The English 
make a fruit- 
less attempt 
upon Gingee. 


triumphant Nabob; and saw no place, except Gingee, nhich he imagined 
would retard his progress."*^ 

He was not a little surprised when the dela3^s of the Nabob indicated much 
less impatience. The Nabob was, in fact, engaged in a troublesome dispute. 
Among the inducements which he had employed to gain the assistance of the 
Mysoreans, he had not scrupled to promise the possession of Trichinopoly and 
its dependencies. The Mysorean chief now insisted upon performance, and the 
Mahratta captain, who eagerly desii’ed an opportunity of obtaining Trichinopoly 
for himself, encouraged his pretensions. 

Intelligence of this dispute was a thunderstroke to Laurence. His country 
had paid dear for Trichinopoly ; yet now it appeai’ed that it could not be 
retained by him for whom it was gained, without a flagrant violation of honour 
and faith. The violation of honour and faith the Nabob, in the Indian manner, 
treated as a matter of entire insignificance. The Mysorean could not but know, 
he said, that such a promise was never made to be fulfilled ; and doubtless no 
Indian can believe of any man that he will keep more of a promise than it is 
his interest, or than he is compelled to keep, f 

After some time lost in altercation, the Nabob promised to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and deliver up the fort in two months ; and with this the Mysorean, 
finding more could not be obtained, allowed himself for the present to appear 
satisfied. The English, leaving a garrison in the fort, set forward to establish 
their Nabob; but the auxiliary troops of Tanjore, and of Tondeman, had 
marched to their homes ; and the Mysoreans and Mahrattas refused to depart 
from Trichinopoly. 

Dupleix was not reduced to despondency, by the stroke which the English 
imagined had realized their fondest hopes. As it was the character of this man 
to form schemes, which from their magnitude appeared romantic, so was it his 
practice to adhere to them with constancy, even when the disasters which he 
encountered in their execution seemed to counsel nothing but despair. Nor did 
the resources of his mind fail to second its firmness. He still found means to 
oppose a nearly equal, in a little time a more than equal, force to his opponents. 

It was resolved, and very unwisely, that the first operation of the English 
should be the reduction of Gingee ; garrisoned by the French ; and the only 
place in the province expected to yield a serious resistance. Major Laurence 


* Laurence’s Narrative, p. 38. 

+ Colonel Wilks is very severe on the treachery of the Nabob, and on the English for abetting 
it. Historical Sketches, ut supra, p. 285 — 291. 
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condemned this plan of operations ; and recommended the previous recovery of Chap. II. 
the province, and the collection of the rents ; but by the influence of Mr. ^ ^ 

Saunders, the President, his opinion was over-riiled.’®‘ Dupleix dispatched a 
force for the purpose of seizing the passes of the mountains by which Gingee is 
surrounded, and of intercepting the English convoys. The detachment of the 
English army, which had arrived at Gingee, marched to dislodge them ; but, 
instead of succeeding in their object, sustained a defeat. 

The French, elevated by this advantage, reinforced their victorious party But gam an 
with as many troops as they found it possible to send into the field. This army, over 
by way of tiiumph, marched close to the very bounds of Fort St. David. 
company of Swiss, in the English service, were sent on this emergency from 
Madras to Fort St. David, in boats, contrary to the advice of Laurence, who 
entreated they might be sent in a ship of force ; and Dupleix, unrestrained by 
the vain forms of a treaty of peace, subsisting between England and France, 
while both parties wei’e violating the substance of it every day, took them 
prisoners of war by a ship from Pondicherry road. Laurence hastened towards 
the enemy. His force consisted of 400 Europeans, ITOO Sepoys, 4000 troops 
belonging to the Nabob, and nine pieces of cannon. The French army con- 
sisted of 400 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 horse ; who declined a battle, 
till Laurence, by a feigned retreat, inspired them with confidence. The action, 
which took place near Bahoor, two miles from Fort St. David, was decidedly 
in favour of the English; but would have been far more destructive to the 
French, had the Nabob’s cavalry done their duty, who, instead of charging the 
routed foe, betook themselves to the more agreeable operation of plundering 
their camp. After this seasonable victory Captain Cbve was employed, with a 
small detachment, to reduce the two forts, called Covelong and Chingliput, 
which he executed with his usual vigour and address ; and then returned to 
Europe for his health. About the same time the monsoon compelled the army 
to withdraw from the field. 


During these transactions, Nunjeraj, the Mysorean General, was not idle The French 
before Trichinopoly. He made several attempts to get into the fort by surprise; assistance of 
as well as to corrupt the troops ; and his efforts held Captain Dalton, com- * 

manding the English garrison, perpetually on the watch. The views of that 
chief were now, also, directed toward the French ; and so much progress had 
been made in the adjustment of terms, that a body of 8000 Mahrattas were 


* Laurence’s Narrative, p. 4f2. 
3 
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actually on theii’ mai’ch to join the enemy, when the victory at Bahoor pi’o- 
duced a revolution in their minds ; and they joined the English, as if they had 
inarched from Trichinopoly with that express design. During the interval of 
winter quarters, the negotiations with the French were completed, and the 
Mahrattas, at an early period, marched to Pondicherry ; while the Mysoreans, 
to give themselves aU possible chances, remained before Trichinopoly, as still 
allies of the English ; but declai’ed themselves, before the armies resumed their 
operations ; and attacked an advanced post of Captain Dalton’s, defended by 
sixty Europeans and some Sepoys, wEom they destroyed to a man. 

Before these designs of the Mysorean and Mahratta chiefs were brought to 
maturity. Major Laurence had given his advice to seize them, in one of their 
conferences Avith Captain Dalton.’^ If there was any confidence, during nego- 
tiation, reposed in the English by the Indians, beyond what they reposed in 
one another, a confidence of which the loss would have been risked by such a 
blow, we are not informed; the danger, which might have been averted by 
securing the persons of those enemies, was of considerable amount. 

Dupleix, though so eminently successful in adding to the number of com- 
batants on his side, was reduced to the greatest extremity for pecuniary supplies. 
The French East India Company were much poorer than even the English ; 
the resources which they furnished from Europe were proportionally feeble; 
and, though perfectly willing to share with Dupleix in the hopes of conquest, 
when enjoyment was speedily promised, their impatience for gain made them 
soon tired of the Avar ; and they were now importunately urging Dupleix to 
find the means of concluding a peace. Under these difficulties Dupleix had 
employed his own fortune, and his own credit, in answering the demands of the 
war ; and, as a last resource, he now turned his thoughts to Mortiz Ali, the 
Governor of Velore. He held up to him the prospect of even the Nabobship 
itself, in hopes of drawing from him the riches which he was reputed to possess. 
Mortiz Ali repaired to Pondicherry ; and even advanced a considerable sum ; 
but finding that much more was expected, he broke off the negotiation, and 
retired to his fort. 

The contending parties looked forward with altered prospects to the next 
campaign. By the co-operation of the Mysoreans, and the junction of the 
Mahrattas, the latter of whom, from the abilities of their leader, and their long 
experience of European warfare, were no contemptible allies ; the French had 


* Laurence’s Narrative, p. 52 . 
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greatly the advantage in numerical force. In the capacity, however, of their Chap. IL 
officers, and in the quality of their European troops, they soon felt a remarkable ' 
inferiority. Laurence, without being a man of talents, was an active and clear- 
headed soldier ; and the troops, whom he commanded, both officers and men, 
appeared, by a happy contingency, to combine in their little body all the virtues 
of a British army. The European troops of the enemy, on the other hand, 
were the very refuse of the French population ; and Laurence himself candidly 
confesses that their officers were frequently seen in the hour of action, making 
the gTeatest efforts, and without effect, to retain them in their ranks. Among 
their commanders, not a man showed any talents ; and Dupleix with great 
bitterness complains, that, with the exception of Bussy, he never had an officer 
on whose ability he could place the smallest reliance.^ 

Early in January the two armies again took the field : The French, con- 
sisting of 500 European infantry and sixty horse, 2,000 Sepoys ; and 4,000 
Mahrattas commanded by Morari Row. The English consisted of TOO 
European infantry, 2,000 Sepoys, and 1,500 horse belonging to the Nabob, 

The French, to avail themselves of their superiority in cavalry, avoided an 

^ In ins letter to the Fiench minister, dated 16th October, 1753, he says the recruits whom 
the Company sent him were, enfans, d^croteurs, et bandits. He says, L’example que vous a 
pr6sente FAngieteire en n’envoyant que des troupes aguerries auroit du engager la Compagme ^ 
avoir la meme attention dans le choix.” He adds, Je ne sais que penser de ceiui qui est charge des 
recrues, mais je crois qu’il n’y employe pas la somme que la Compagnie lui passe pour chaque homme ; 
c’est n’est sans doute pas votre intention ni la sienne, mais il n’en est pas moins vrai que tout ce qui 
nous parvient if est qu’un ramassis de la plus vile canaille. — Permettez moi, monseigneur, de vous 
supplier de donner a ce sujetles ordres les plus precis; la gioire du roi y est inteiessee, ce motif 
vous paroitra plus que suffisant pour exiger toute votre attention. J e n’ose vous dire tons les mauvais 
propos qui se tiennent sur I’envois de ces malheureuses troupes ; FAnglois en fait de gorges chaudes, 
il 11 a eu que trop d’occasions de les mepriser ; les Maures et les Indiens commencent a peidre la 
haute idee qu’iis avoient conque de nous, et nos ofiiciers ne se mettent que malgr6 eux aleur tete ; 
ce n’est qu’un cri a ce sujet.” Memoiie poui Dupleix, Pieces Justific. Lett, de M. Dupleix, a 
M. de Machault, p. 50. In the same letter he says, Pour les officieis il y en a peu, ou pour 
mieux dire point du tout qui soient en etat de commander ; la biavoure ne ieui manque point, mais 
les talens n’y dependent pas : dans le nombie sur-tout de ceux arrives Fannee derniere, la plupart 
n’etoient que des enfans, sans la moindre temtme du service , le soldat s’en moque, et souvent avec 
juste raison” Ibid p 51. Speaking in the same letter of the services of Bussy, along with 
Salabut Jung, he says, Si j'en avois un second ici, je vous pioteste, monseigneur, que toutes les 
affaires de cette partie seioient teiminees, il y a plus de deux ans.” Ibid. p. 57. Nor was this an 
empty boast : So near was he to the accomplishment of his object, without any such impoitant 
assistance, that the talents of a man like Bussy, in the Carnatic, would have soon placed him at 
Its head. 
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Book IV. action, and employed themselves in making war upon the English convoys. 

This they did, with so much effect, that Major Laurence was frequently obliged 
to escort his stores and provisions with his whole army from Fort St. David. 
In this manner the time was consumed tni the 20th of April, when an express 
arrived from Captain Dalton, that he had only three weeks’ provisions remaining 
in the fort. 

The English "V^Tien the English, after the capitulation of the French at Seringham, 
“‘arched from Trichinopoly, and left Captain Dalton Commandant of the 
chinojioiy, in English garrison, a brother of the Nabob was at the same time appointed 
want of pro- Govemor of the town. By an unhappy oversight the magazines were left under 
visions. direction of the Mohamedan Govemor; and Captain Dalton satisfied himself 
with asking from time to time in wFat condition they remained. When the 
Mysoreans, however, had shut him up in his fort, and, scouring the adjacent 
country with their cavalry, had prevented for some time the amval of supplies, 
it occurred to him, rather too late, that he had better see with his OAvn eyes on 
what he had to depend. His ally, he found, had been selling the pro\dsions at 
an enormous price to the people of the town ; and he was left in that alarming 
condition, of w'^hich he hastened to make report to Major Laurence. 

Tnchinapoly But one resolution was left to the English _ commander, that of marching 

support of Trichinopoly. Flis army suffered greatly on the 
march, both by desertion and sickness ; and, upon his arrival at the place, he 
found that all the force he could muster for offensive operations, after leaving 
the proportion necessary for the duties of the garrison, consisted of 500 Euro- 
peans, and 2,000 Sepoys. The Nabob had 3,000 horse ; but they were badly 
paid ; and executed their duty with proportional neglect and disobedience. The 
French followed with 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, to the support of the 
Mysoreans ; and Tiichinopoly became once more the seat of a tedious and ha- 
rassing warfare. 

It deserves remark, that Major Laurence, who had recommended the seizure 
of the Mysorean and Mahratta chiefs, uniformly disapproved of the attempt to 
retain Trichinopoly after the promise to give it up.’*^ It is equally worthy of 
remark, that the delicacy of the Presidency withheld their hands from the per- 
sons of the hostile chiefs ; but easily endured the violation of the engagement 
respecting Trichinopoly. Delicacy would have been less violated in the one 


• This fact is stated on the satisfactory authority of Col. Wilks, who had an opportunity of 
perusing the correspondence of Laurence with the Presidency. Historical Sketches, ut supra, 
p. 342. 
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instance by following the advice of Laurence, and pi’udence would have been Chap. II. 
more consulted by following it in both. The cession of Trichinopoly to the 
Mysoreans would have enabled the English to establish their nabob, with little 
opposition, in the sovereignty of Carnatic, and would have saved them fi’om twp 
years of expensive warfare. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1753, that Major Laurence again arrived at 
Trichinopoly ; and from that day to the 11th of October, 1754, the most active 
operations w'ere carried on. Neither the French, with their allies, were suffi- 
ciently powerful to I’educe Trichinopoly ; nor had the English sufficient force to 
compel them to raise the siege. The two parties, therefoi’e, bent their endea- 
vours ; the English, to supply the garrison with a sufficient quantity of food, to 
enable them to prosecute then.' objects in another quarter ; the French, by cut- 
ting off the supplies, to compel the garrison to surrender. On both sides the 
greatest exertions were made ; severe confficts were frequently sustained, in 
some of which decisive advantages, at one time on one side, at another on the 
other, were on the point of being gained : and never did English troops display 
more gallantry and good conduct, than in defence of the unimportant city of 
Trichinopoly. More than a year had been spent ; and neither of the contending 
parties seemed nearer their object, when a new scene was introduced.^ 

The objects, which fired the ambition of the European Governors in India, a negotiation 
were too distant to warm the imaginations of the Directors and Proprietors of En*^fsh*a\id 
the French and English Companies in Europe ; and to them the burden of the ^uplew. 
war had become exceedingly hateful. Aware of the passion for peace which 
now animated his employers, and of the opinion disseminated in Europe of his 
ambitious and warlike views, Dupleix had opened a negotiation with Saunders, 
the Governor of Madras, in January, 1754. The real point in dispute was, 
whether or not Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged Nabob of Carnatic; the 
English contending that he should be recognized by the French, the French 
contending that he should be given up by the English. The parties were far 
from being disposed, on either side, to concede the point ; and the state of cir- 
cumstances was little calculated to facilitate a compromise : the negotiation 
turned, therefore, on matters of form ; and never, surely, did negotiation find 
more ridiculous matters of form on which to employ itself. In a country in 

* For this war, Laurence’s Narrative, in Cambridge’s War, p, S8— -95 ; Orme, i. 245— 249, 253 
— 322, 337 — 365; Mem. pour Dupleix, p, 78 — 111; Wilks, ut supra, p. 285—340, yield the 
most important materials. 
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which all questions of dominion are determined by the sword ; in a question 
which, without any consideration of right, they themselves had, during four 
years, been labouring to decide by the sw'^ord, they affected to sit down 
gravely to a comparison of pretended titles and gi’ants. The authority to which 
both parties appealed was that of the Mogul, though the Mogul himself, in the 
district in question, was an usurper, and that of a very recent date ; though the 
power too of the Mogul was such that he had no more authority in Deccan than 
he had at Rome. The authority on which the government of Carnatic imme- 
diately depended was that of the Subahdar of Deccan ; and the Subahdar of 
Deccan was Salabut Jung, the fiiend of the French : So far, in point of title, 
they had the undoubted advantage. The patents, however, which Dujdeix had 
received from Salabut Jung, and which placed the nabobship of the Carnatic 
entirely at his disposal, he asserted to have been confirmed by the Mogul. The 
English, on theii’ side, affirmed that they had a patent constituting Mahomed 
Ali Nabob of Carnatic ; and they called upon the French to produce their docu- 
ments. The French did exhibit some papers, which the English, and probably 
with truth, asserted to be forged. The English were called upon to produce 
their pretended patent, and had none to produce : Upon this with mutual crimi- 
nation the proceedings broke off.’^ 

The parties upon whom the decision depended in Europe came together with 
minds more disposed to accommodation. The English Company had, from an 
early period of the war, importuned the ministry with complaints, that during 
the existence of a treaty of peace between England and France, they were 
oppressed by the burden of a dangerous war, produced by the ambition of a 
French governor in India. The same subject had formed the matter of remon- 
strance between the English and French governments ; and it was at last agreed 
that the dispute should be terminated by a distinct negotiation. M. Duvelaer 
arrived in London, vested with the powers of the French East India Company ; 
Lord Holdemesse negotiated on the part of the English ; while the Duke of 


* Orme, i. S37 , Laurence’s Narrative, p. 81; Mem. pour Dupleix,'p. 83; Wilks, p. 338. 
The English writers, with the exception of Wilks, make no allusion to any pretence of a patent 
held out by the English. But it is so distinctly asserted by Dupleix, who appeals to the letters 
of Saunders, to which his opponents had access, that I doubt not the fact. The English writers, 
who are very severe upon the French forgeries, say, that the conferences weie broken off when 
the French, who had permitted their papers to be so fai copied by the English, withdrew them 
upon the English allegations that they were forged. Dupleix on the other hand says, that he 
refused to permit the French papers any longer to be copied, when the English failed to produce 
any on their side which might undergo the same operation. 
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Newcastle, as minister of England, and the Due de Mirepoix, as ambassador of Chap. II. 
France, shared when necessary in the conferences and decisions, 

Dupleix, in stating afterwards the reasons of his conduct, asserted that, in 
the situation into which Deccan was thrown, upon the death of Nizam al Mulk, 
an interference in the affairs of the country was not a matter of choice. The 
chiefs who contended for power, supreme and subordinate, were ail ready to 
tempt, and by the most important concessions, the European nations to grant 
them support. If one nation, from an extraordinary effort of self-denial, should 
decline such advantages, what was to be expected but that another would em- 
brace them and that, rising above its rivals in power, it should first oppress, 
and finally expel them fi'om the country ? Dupleix was the first to perceive 
these consequences ; and, from the promptitude and decision of bis character, 
the first to act upon his discovery. This priority, which naturally promised to 
be advantageous to him, was the reverse. It stamped his whole career with the 
character of aggression ; though the English themselves drew the same conclu- 
sions, as soon as they were suggested to them by the proceedings of Dupleix ; 
and guided their proceedings by the belief, that it was not safe for them to see 
their rival aggrandized by favour of the native powers. That to play a high 
game in India was a wish dear to the heart of Dupleix, sufficiently appears ; but 
that there were strong reasons for the part which he acted, no one acquainted 
with the affairs of India will attempt to dispute. 

The French East India Company however, and the French Ministers, were 
but little acquainted with the affairs of India ; those who envied, and those who 
hated Dupleix accused him of wasting the resources of the Company in ambi- 
tious war's ; the English Company and the English Ministry accused him of 
embroiling the two nations in India ; and there was a general prejudice against 
him and his proceedings, both in France and in England, at the time when the 
conferences in London were held. The English Ministry prudently disjratched 
a considerable fleet to India while the negotiation was still proceeding. The 
French Ministry had no fleet to spare ; and dreaded the superiority which such 
a force might bestow. The French Company were at the same time extremely 
eager to taste the gains of commerce, which they promised themselves in peace ; 
and, from all these causes, were disposed to make ample concessions. It ulti- 
mately appeared, that no definitive arrangement could be made except upon the 
spot. The English, however, exclaimed against any negotiation which was 
to be conducted by Dupleix, the object of which they affirmed his ambition 
and artifice would be sure to defeat. The French Ministry were not far from 

M 2 
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harboiinng the same opinion ; and easily enough assented to the proposition of 
sending commissioners from Europe to settle the differences of the two nations 
in India. 

A point was thus gained in favour of the English, on which their fortune in 
India very probably hinged ; for when, after the short interval of two years, 
war was renewed between the English and French ; when the English were 
expelled from Bengal ; and the influence of Bussy was paramount at the court 
of the Subahdar ; had Dupleix remained at the head of French affairs in India, 
the scheme of that enterprising governor, to render himself master ot Carnatic, 
and the Subahdar master of Bengal, vpoidd have stood a fair chance of complete 
accomplishment. 

On the second of August, 1754, hi. Godheii, appointed commissary to nego- 
tiate a peace with the English, and vested with authority to supersede Dupleix 
in the government of ail the French possessions in India, arrived at Pondicheny. 
Dupleix affirms that in the negotiations at London, for the sake of removing all 
local prejudices and views, it had been established that the governors in India 
on both sides should be removed ; and commissioners, free from all bias, should 
be sent from England to terminate the costly disputes.* If this was a condition 
really made, the French, it would appear, consented to a departure from it, as 
they raised no complaint against Mr. Saunders, who continued the President of 
Madras. The English in this manner obtained the important advantage of 
having the negotiation conducted on their side by a person conversant with the 
affairs and interests of the two nations in India, while it was conducted, on the 
part of their antagonists, by a man to whom they were in a great measure un- 
knoAvn. 

Godheu lost no time in taking upon himself the exercise of his authority, and 
in commencing his negotiations with Saunders. The strong desire of his em- 
ployers for peace appears to have been the predominating consideration in his 
mind ; and he manifested, from the beginning, a disposition to concede, of wliich 
the English made ample advantage. On the 11th of October, a suspension of 
arms was established for three months ; and on the 26th of December, a pro- 
visional treaty, to be confirmed or altered in Europe, was signed at Pondicherry. 
By this treaty, every thing for which they had been contending was gained by 
the English ; every advantage of which they had come into possession was given 

Mem. pour Dupleix, p. 89. As this assertion (made before persons highly competent to 
contradict it, and for which an appeal is made to the Journal of Duvelaeitls not denied in the 
Answer of the Company to the Memoire of Dupleix, it is entitled to credit. 
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up by the French. By the stipulation to withdraw efFectuaUy from interference Chap, IL 
in the affairs of the native princes, Mahomed Ali was left by the fact Nabob of ‘ 

Carnatic or Arcot. And by the stipulation to arrange the territorial possessions 
of the two nations on the principle of equality, the important acquisition of the 
four Circars was resigned.* Till the decision of the two Companies in Europe 
should be given, the contracting parries were to abstain from hostilities, direct 
or indirect ; and their possessions to remain as they were. 

That the ser'^ere strictures which Dupleix made upon this treaty were in some 
degree overcharged, is not to be denied. There is no reason to believe him, 
when he asserts that Trichinopoly was on the point of surrendering for want of 
supplies; for, at the time of the suspension of arms, the relative advantages 
of the contending parties appear to have been nearly the same as they had been 
twelve months before. It is equally impossible to believe what the English 
writers affirm, that the advantages of the English were now so great as to make 
it politic on the part of the French to conclude the treaty, unfavourable as it 
was. Admiral Watson had indeed arrived with a fleet, consisting of three ships 
and a sloop ; having on board a king’s regiment of 700 men, with forty artillery- 
men, and 200 recruits. But 1500 European troops had arrived with Godheu 
on the part of the French ; f and Dupleix boasts, with some reason, that he 
could have added to these the Mahrattas, the Mysoreans, and, on certain con- 
ditions, the King of Tanjore.| Bussy too had improved with so much ability 
his situation with Salabut Jung, that he ruled in a gi’eat measure the counsels of 
the Subahdar of Deccan. 

After displaying, in the most brilliant manner, the extraordinary superiority Tiansactions 

of Bussy. 


Col. Wilks (p. 345) must have read the treaty very carelessly, to imagine that the substan- 
tial Moorish government and dignity of the extensive and valuable piovinces of the Northern 
Circars were not noticed in the treaty,” when the -veiy first aiticle of the treaty says, “ The two I 
Companies, English and French, shall i enounce for ever all Moorish government and dignity, | 
and shall never mterfeie in any difference that may arise between the princes of the country,” 
Mr. Orme too (so easily is the judgment warped of the best of men when their passions are 
engaged) imagined it would have been no infringement of the treaty, to assist the Mahrattas 
with English troops from Bombay, for the purpose of compelling Salabut Jung to dismiss Bussy 
and the French, and deprive them of the Northern Circars. Orme, i. 406 

f This IS the number stated by Lauience, Narrative, p. 95, Orme, i. 371, calls it 1,£00; 
Godheu, m his letter to Dupleix, received two days before his landing, calls it 2,000, (Mem. 
pour Dupleix, p, 101). And Dupleix himself asserts (Ibid p. Ill) that by the troops newly 
arrived his foice was rendered superior to that of the English, 

J Mem. pour Dupleix, p. 111. 
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Book IV. of European soldiers, in the subjugation of the Patan rebels, he compelled Sala- 
^ ' but Jung to raise the son of IVIirzapha Jung, the late Subahdar and the friend 

' ' of the French, to the government, originally enjoyed by that unfortunate piince, 
of the strong hold of Adoni and its territory, augmented by the possessions of 
two of the Patan nobles, by whose treachery the father was slain. “ An 
example of generosity,” says Mr. Onne, which, if true, could not fail to raise 
admiration in a countiy, where the merits of the father are so seldom of advan- 
tage to the distresses of the son.” * 

The settlement of the dominions of Salabut Jung was formidably opposed by 
the Mahrattas, who, in the weakness which ensued upon the death of Nizam 
al Mulk, were actively employed in adding to their conquests as much as possible 
of the Subah of Deccan. A Mahratta general, named Balagee Row, had 
opposed himself, at the head of 25,000 horse, to the march of the Subahdar, 
between the Kistnah and Golconda, but, by negotiation and a suitable present, 
was induced to withdraw. Within a few months he appeared again, with a force 
which would have enabled him to gain important advantages, had not the 
talents of Bussy, and the execution of European fire-arms, which astonished 
the Indians, decided in a variety of engagements the fortune of the day. 
Danger came not from one quarter alone. Ghazee ad dien Khan, the eldest 
son of Nizam al Mulk, destined by his father to maintain the interests of his 
family at the court of the Mogul, had apparently acquiesced in the accession of 
his second brother to the government of Deccan, to which, as to a destined 
event, he had been accustomed to look. ' Upon the death however of Nazir 
Jung, as he had become very uneasy in his situation at court, he solicited, as 
the eldest son and successor of Nizam al Mulk, the appointment of Subahdar of 
Deccan. The assent of the Emperor, which was now a mere form without 
power, was easily obtained ; and Ghazee ad dien arrived at Aurengabad in the 
beginning of October, 1752, at the head, it is said, of 150,000 men, of whom 
a large body were Mahrattas, commanded by Holkar Malhar. At the same 
time Balagee Row, and another Mahratta general, named Ragogee Bonsla, in 
concert, it is said, with Ghazee ad dien Khan, entered the province of Golconda 
with 100,000 horse. To meet these formidable armies, Salabut Jung and Bussy 
took the field with very unequal numbers ; when Ghazee ad dien Khan suddenly 
died. He was an old man, worn out by the pleasures of the harem, and his 
sudden death was by no means a surprising event ; but as it was singularly 


* Orine, i. 249. 
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opportune for Salabut Jung, it was ascribed to poison, said to be administered, Chap. II. 
at his instigation, by the mother of the deceased ; and as the event was favour- ^ 

able to the French, the story of its odious cause has been adopted with patriotic 
credulity by the English historians.* The Mahratta generals stiU continued the 
war; but were in every encounter repulsed with so much slaughter by the 
French, that they soon became desirous of peace , and Salabut Jung was happy 
to purchase their retreat by the cession of some districts to Balagee Row in the 
neighbourhood of Boorhanpore; and to Ragogee Bonsla, in the neighbour- 
hood of Berar ; where that Mahratta chief had acquired for himself an exten- 
sive dominion. By the services which, in all these dangers, Bussy had rendered 
to the cause of Salabut Jung,f whom he alone preserved upon his throne ; his 
ascendancy with that prince had risen to the greatest height : And though the 
envy and jealousy of the Ministers, and the weak character of the Subahdar, 
exposed his influence to perpetual jeopardy ; and on one occasion, when he was 
absent for the recovery of his health, had ahnost destroyed it ; the prudence and 
dexterity of that able leader enabled him to triumph over aU opposition. In 
the latter end of 1753 he obtained for his country the four important provinces 
of Mustaphanagar, Ellore, Rajamundry, and Chicacole, called the Northern 
Circars ; “ which made the French,” says Mr. Orme, “ masters of the sea-coast 
of Coromandel and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly 
to the Pagoda of Jagemaut ; ” t and “ which,” says Colonel Wilks, “ not only 
afforded the requisite pecuniary resom’ces, but furnished the convenient means 
of receiving reinforcements of men and military stores from Pondicherry and 
Mauritius ; and thus enabled Bussy to extend his political views to the indii’ect 
or absolute empire of Deccan and the south.” ^ All these brilliant advantages 
were now cordially resigned by M. Godheu ; and it will certainly be allowed 
that few nations have ever made, to the love of peace, sacrifices relatively more 
important, 

* The author of the Seer Mutakhareen, whom as better informed I follow in all affairs relating 
at this period to the court of Delhi, says, (lii. 119) that he died suddenly, without any mention 
of poison. The story of the poison is, indeed, presented in a note by the translator; who does 
not however impute the fact to the mother of Ghazee ad dien, but to the ladies of his harem in 
general. 

f The oriental historian describes the eflScacy of the French operations in battle in such 
expressions as these : “ At which time the Fiench, with their quick musketry and their expe- 
ditious artillery, drew smoke from the Mahratta breasts “ they lost a vast number of men, 
whom the French consumed in shoals at the fire-altars of their artillery.” Seer Mutakhareen, 
hi. 118. 

:j; Oime, i, 334. 


J Wilks, ut supra, p. 338. 
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Diipleix, says JNIr. Ormc, whose concluding strictures upon his enemy an 
equally honourable to the Avriter and the subject ; “ departed on his voyage to 
Europe, on the 14th of October, having first delivered his accounts with the 
French Company to Mr. Godheu, by which it appeared that he had disbursed 
on their account near three millions of rupees more than he had received during 
tlie course of the war. A gi’eat part of this sum was furnished out of his ou n 
estate, and the rest from moneys which he borrowed at interest, from the French 
inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds given in his own name. Mr. Godheu 
refereed the discussion of these accounts to the Directors of the Company in 
France, who, pretending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expenses without 
sufficient authority, refused to pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him ; upon which he commenced a law-suit against the Company ; 
but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceedings by the King’s au- 
thority, without entering into any discussion of Mr. Dupleix’s claims, or taking 
any measures to satisfy them. However, they gave him letters of protection 
to secure him from being prosecuted by any of his creditors. So that his for- 
tune was left much less than that which he was possessed of before he entered 
upon the government pf Pondicherry, in 1742. His conduct certainly merited 
a very different requital from his nation, which' never had a subject so desirous 
and capable of extending its reputation and power in the East Indies ; had he 
been supplied with the forces he desired immediately after the death of Anwar- 
o-dean Khan, or had he afterwards been supported fi’om France in the manner 
necessary to carry on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt 
but that he would have placed Chunda Saheb in the nabobship of the Carnatic, 
given law to the Subah of the Deccan, and perhaps to the throne of Delhi itself, 
and have established a sovereignty over many of the most valuable provinces of 
the empire ; armed with which power he would easily have reduced aU the other 
European settlements to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose. 
When we consider that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time 
when aU other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength of the 
Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its meanest officers, rather 
than venture to make resistance against a power which they chimerically .imagined 
to be capable of overwhelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from ac- 
knowledging and admiring the sagacity of his genius, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion.”^ 

* Orme, i. S77. Voltaire says, (Precis du Siecle de Louis XV ch xxxiv) Dupleix fut reduit a 
disputer a Pans les tristes restes de sa fortune centre la Compagnie des Indes, et & solliciter des 
audiences dans I’antichambre de ses juges, II en mourut bientdt de chagrin. 
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In a short time after the conclusion of this treaty, both Saunders and Godheu Chap. 11. 
took their departure for Europe ; pleasing themselves with the consideration ^ ^ 

that, by means of their exertions, the blessings of peace between the two nations 
in India were now permanently bestowed. Never was expectation more com- 
pletely deceived. Their treaty procured not so much as a moment’s repose. The War m Ma- 
English proceeded to reduce to the obedience of their Nabob the districts of 
Madura and Tinivelly. The Fi’ench exclaimed against these transactions, as 
an infringement of the treaty with Godheu ; but, finding theh remonsti’ances 
without avail, they followed the English example, and sent a body of troops to 
reduce to their obedience the petty sovereignty of Terriore. 

Madura was a small kingdom, bordering on Trichinopoly towards the south ; 
and Tinivelly was a kingdom of similar extent, reaching from the southern 
extremity of Madura to Cape Comorin. These countries had acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Mogul government of Deccan, and had paid tribute 
through the Nabob of Arcot. When Chunda Saheb was master of Trichino- 
poly, he had set up his own brother as Governor of Madura ; but during the 
disturbances which followed, a soldier of fortune, named Aulum Khan, ob- 
tained possession of the city and government. When Aulum Khan marched to 
the assistance of Chunda Saheb at Trichinopoly, where he lost his life, he left 
four Patan chiefs to conduct his government, who acted as independent princes, 
notwithstanding the pretensions of Mahomed Ali, as Nabob of Arcot. To 
compromise the dispute about Trichinopoly, Mahomed Ali had oflfered to resign 
Madura to the Mysoreans. And upon his liberation fi’om the terror of the 
French arms, by the treaty of Godheu, he prevailed upon the English to af- 
ford him a body of troops to collect, as he hoped, and as the English beheved, 
a large arrear of tribute from the southern dependencies of his nabobship. 

The troops proceeded to the city of Madura, which they took. The Polygars, 
as they are called ; the lords, or petty sovereigns of the several districts ; over- 
awed by the terror of European arms, offered their submissions, and promised 
to discharge the demanded arrears ; but for the present had little or nothing 
which they were able to pay. Instead of the quantity of treasure which the Na- 
bob and English expected to receive, the money collected sufficed not to defray 
the expense of the expedition. The disappointment and ill humour were conse- 
quently great. The conduct of the English officer who commanded became the 
subject of blame. He formed a connexion, which promised to be of consider- 
able importance, with Marawar ; a district, governed by two Polygars, which ex- 
tended along the coast on the eastern side of Madura, from the kingdom of 

TOL. II. N 
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Tanjore till it joined Tinivelly ; but this connexion gave umbrage to the Polygar 
Tondeman, and the Rajah of Tanjore, in satisfaction to whom it was renounced. 
With jMaphuz Khan, the brother of the Nabob, who attended the expedition, 
as future Governor of the country, the officer formed an agreement, at a rent, 
which was afterw'ards condemned, as not one half of the requisite amount: 
And the English detachment, upon its return, was imprudently exposed in a 
narrow pass, where it suffered severely by the people of the country. From all 
these causes, the existing displeasui’e found an object and a victim, in the un- 
lucky officer, whqr was tried, and dismissed from the Company’s service.^' 

About the same time with these transactions in Madura, Salabut Jung, ac- 
companied by Bussy and the French troops, marched against the kingdom of 
Mysore, to extort arrears of tribute said to be due from it as a dependency of 
the Subah of Deccan. Upon this emergency, the Mysorean army before Trichi- 
nopoly, (the Mysoreans had refused to abandon their pretensions upon Trichino- 
poly, when the treaty was concluded between the English and French) was re- 
called. As the Mysoreans were threatened at the same time by an army of 
Mahrattas under Balagee Row, they were happy to acquire the protection of 
Salabut Jung, by acknowledging his authority, and paying as large a sum as it 
was possible for them to raise. 

By the departure of the Mysoreans from Trichiuopoly, Mahomed Ali was 
left without an ostensible opponent in Carnatic : and he was vested, as pom- 
pously as circumstances would permit, with the ensigns of his office and dignity, 
at Arcot. It still remained to compel the Zemindars or Polygars, and other 
Governors of forts and districts, to yield him a revenue. The English, after sti- 
pulating to receive one half of all the moneys collected, sent with him a large 
detachment to enforce a tribute from the northern chiefs, who recognized 
the authority of the Nabob, and produced a portion of the demanded sums. 
The reputed riches of Mortiz Ali, the Governor of Velore, rendered his subju- 
gation the main object of desire. The English detachment was strongly rein- 
forced ; and encamped with the Nabob within cannon-shot of the fort. Mortiz 
Ali applied to the French. M. Deleyrit, who was Governor of Pondicherry, 
informed the English presidency, that he regarded their proceedings at Velore 
as a violation of the treaty ; and that he should commence hostilities, if their 
troops were not immediately withdrawn. The English rulers, soon aware that 
Velore could not be easily taken ; and unwilling to put to proof the threat of 
Deleyrit, who had made 700 Europeans, and 2,000 Sepoys take the field, recalled 

* Orme, i. 380—387; Cambridge’s War in India, p. 109 — 113. 
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the army to Madras. An attempt was made to obtain a contribution for the Chap. II. 
Company from Mortiz Aii ; but the negotiation terminated without any effect.* ^ 

Meanwhile the Poly gars of Madura and Tinivelly, who had made an ostensible 
submission during the presence of the English troops, were affording dangerous 
employment to the Governor, Maphuz Khan. A confederacy was formed, which 
it soon appeared that the Governor was altogether unable to vdthstand. The En- 
glish sent a large body of Sepoys. But in spite of this support, the refractory 
chiefs continued unsubdued ; the country was thrown into confusion by a petty 
warfare which extended itself into every comer of the provinces ; and no tri- 
bute could be raised. Highly dissatisfied with the unproductive state of a 
country which they had fondly believed to be the richest dependency of the Car- 
natic Nabob, the English determined to manage it themselves ; and Maphuz 
Khan was ordered to return to Trichinopoly. But that chief entered immediately 
into confederacy with the Polygars ; set himself in opposition to the English ; 
obtained possession of the town and fort of Madura by a stratagem : And, with 
much uneasiness to the English, the disturbances in Madura and Tinivelly were 
prolonged for several years, f 

During these transactions of the English, not very consistent with their agree- The French 
ment not to interfere in the disputes of the native princes or add to their of Salabu™*^*^^ 
territory in India, the French were restrained from that active opposition, which 
otherwise, it is probable, they would have raised, by the dangerous situation of 
their affairs under the government of the Subahdar. 

The enemies of Bussy, in the service and in the confidence of Salabut Jung, 
were both numerous and pow’^erful ; and exerted themselves in concert, and with 
eagerness, to change the confidence and attachment of their feeble-nodnded master 
into distrust and hatred. It was now about two years and a half since the 
grant of the northern Circars ; when certain favourable circumstances enabled 
them to make so deep an impression on the mind of this prince, that the French 
troops were ordered to quit his temtories without delay. Bussy, in expectation, 
probably, that the necessities of the Subahdar would speedily make him eager to 
retract his command, showed no hesitation in commencing his march. It was 
continued for eight days without interruption ; but his enemies had a very dif- 
ferent intention from that of allowing him to depart in safety. When he ap- 
proached the city of Hyderabad, he found his progress impeded by large bodies 


• Orme, i. 388, 398, 419 ; Cambridge, p. Ill, 117, 119. 
t Orme, i. 399, 420 ; Cambridge, p. 138. 
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of troops ; and the road obstructed by all the chiefs of the neighbouring’ coun- 
tries ; who had orders to intercept his march. Upon this he resolved to occupy 
a post of considerable strength adjoining the city of Hyderabad ; to defend him- 
self; and try the eifect of his arms, and of his intrigues among the chiefs, whom 
he well knew, tiR the reinforcements which he expected from Pondicherry 
should arrive. Though surrounded by the whole of the army of the Subahdar, 
and so feeble in pecuniary means, that his Sepoys deserted for want of pay, 
and he durst not venture them in sallies, for fear of their joining the enemy, 
he found the means of supplying himself fuUy with provisions, and of resisting 
every attack, till his succours arrived ; when the Subahdar sent to demand a 
reconcilement, and he was I’estored to a still higher degree of influence and 
authority than he had previously enjoyed. 

Among the means which had been employed to reconcile the mind of Salabut 
Jung to the dismissal of the French, was the prospect held up to him of re- 
placing them by the English. No sooner therefore were the measures against 
Bussy devised, than an apppHcation was made for a body of troops to the Presi- 
dency at Madras. To the Presidency of Madras few things could have pre- 
sented a more dazzling prospect of good ; and in any ordinary situation of their 
affairs, the requisition of the Subahdar would have met with an eager accept- 
ance. But events had ere this time anived in Bengal which demanded the ut- 
most exertions of the English from every quarter ; made them unable to comply 
with the proposal of the Subahdar ; and thenceforward rendered Bengal the 
principal scene of the English adventures in India.* 


* Orme i. 429 — 436, and li 89 — 104 ; Wilks, p. 380 — 388. It is amusing to compare the ac- 
count of Bussy’s tiansactions on this trj'ing occasion, in the pages of Owen Cambridge (War in 
India, p. 132—135), written under half mfoimation, and fulness of national prejudice, with the 
well-informed and liberal narratives of Orme and ®f Wilks. 
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CHAP. III. 

Suraja Dowla, Subahdar of Bengal — takes Calcutta — attacked by an army 
from Madras — dethroned — Meer Jaffier set up in Ms stead. 

During the latter part of the reign of Aurungzehe, the Subahs of Bengal and state of Bea- 
Orissa, together with those of Allahabad and Bahar, were governed by his grand- 
son Azeem Ooshaun, the second son of Shah Auluin, who succeeded to the 
throne. Azeem Ooshaun appointed as his deputy, in the provinces of Bengal and 
Orissa, Jaffier Khan, who had been for some tune the duan, or superinteudant 
of the finances, in Bengal ; a man of Tartar descent, but a native of Boorhan- 
pore in Deccan, who had raised himself to eminence in the wars of Aurungzebe. 

Upon the death of Shah Aulum, and the confiisions which ensued, Jaffier Khan 
remained in possession of his important government, tiU he was too powerful to 
be removed. While yet a resident in his native city, he had married his daughter 
and only child to a man of eminence in the same place, and of similar origin 
with himself, by name Sujah Khan. This relative had repaired with him to 
Bengal ; and when Jaffier Khan was elevated to the Subahdarry of Bengal and 
Orissa, Orissa was placed under the government of Sujah Khan, as deputy or 
nawab of the Subahdar.* 

Among the adventurers who had been in the service of Azeem Shah, the 
second son of Aurungzebe, was a Tartar, named Mirza Mahommed. Upon 
the death of that prince, and the ruin of his party, Mirza Mahommed remained 
without employment ; and was overtaken after some years with great povei’ty. 

His wife not only belonged to the same place from w'hich the family of Sujah 
Khan was derived ; but she was actually of kin to that new ruler. By this 
wife he had two sons : the eldest named Hodgee Ahmed ; the youngest, Mirza 
Mahommed Ali. Upon the news of the elevation of their kinsman, it was 
determined, in this destitute family, that Mirza Mahommed, wdth his wife, 
should repair to his capital in hopes of receiving his protection and bounty. The 
disposition of Sujah Khan was benevolent and generous. He received them 
with favour. The success of his father and mother induced Mirza Mahommed 


* Seer Mutakhareen, i. 17, 43, 296. 
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Book IV, Ali, the youngest of the two sons, to hope for similar advantages. With great 
difficulty his poverty allowed him to find the means of performing the journey. 
He obtained employment and distinction. His prospect being now favourable, 
he sent for his brother Hodgee Ahmed ; and removed the whole of his family to 
Orissa. The talents of the two brothers were eminent. Hodgee Ahmed was 
insinuating, pliant, discerning; and in business equally skilful and assiduous. 
Mirza Mahommed Ali to all the address and intelligence of his brother added 
the highest talents for war. They soon acquired a complete ascendancy in the 
counsels of Sujah Khan ; and by their abilities added greatly to the strength 
and splendour of his administration. 

Jaffier Khan died in 1725; but destined Sereffraz Khan, his grandson, instead 
of Sujah Khan, the father of that prince, with whom he lived not on friendly 
terms, to the succession. By the address and activity of the two brothers, the 
schemes of Jaffier were entirely defeated : patents were procured from Delhi : 
and Sujah Khan, viith an army, w'as in possession of the capital and the govern- 
ment, before any time was given to think of opposition. The province of Bahar 
was added to the government of Sujah Khan in 1729 ; and the younger of the 
two brothers, on whom was bestowed the title of Aliverdi Khan, was entrusted 
with its administration. He exerted himself, with assiduity and skill, to give 
prosperity to the province, and to acquire strength in expectation of future 
events.* In 1739, the same year in which Nadir Shah ravaged Delhi, Sujah 
Khan died, and was succeeded by Sereffraz Khan, his son. Sereffraz Khan 
had been educated a prince ; and had the incapacity, and the servile subjection 
to pleasure, which that education usually implies. He hated the brothers ; and 
began with disgusting and affronting, when he should have either exterminated 
or reconciled. The resolution of Aliverdi was soon taken. He employed his 
influence, which was great, at Delhi, to obtain his nomination to the government 
of Bengal and the united provinces ; and marched with an army to dethrone 
Sereffraz, who lost his life in the battle. With the exception of the Governor 
of Orissa, whom he soon reduced, the whole country submitted without opposi- 
tion. He governed it with unusual humanity and justice ; and defended it with 
splendid ability and unwearied perseverance. 

The Mahrattas, who had spread themselves at this time over a great portion 
of the continent of India, seemed resolved upon the conquest of Bengal, the 

* Holwell (Interesting Historical Events, i. 70) represents his conduct as highly cruel and 
unjust, and gives an account of five baskets of human heads, which he saw conveying to him in 
a boat. 
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ricliest portion of the Mogul empire.* The dependence of the greatest events Chap. III. 
upon the slighest causes is often exemplified in Asiatic story. Had Sereflfraz Khan 1755"^ 
remained Subahdar of Bengal, the Mahrattas might have added it, and all the 
adjoining provinces, to their extensive dominions : The English and other Euro- 
pean factories might have been expelled : Nothing afterwards remained to 
check the Mahratta progress : The Mahomedans might have been exterminated : 

And the government of Brahmens and Cshatriyas might have extended once 
more from Caubul to Cape Comorin. 

Aliverdi was on his return fi’om the expedition against the Governor of 
Orissa, and had disbanded a great portion of his army, in contemplation of 
tranquillity and enjoyment, when he learned that a great army of Mahrattas, 
had entered through the vaUeys in the mountains at eight days’ journey west of 
his capital Moorshedabad. The Mahrattas, besides possessing themselves of 
Candeish and Malwa, had, before this period, overrun and subdued the whole 
province of Berar, where a general named Ragogee Bonsla, of the family of 
Sevagee, had established himself in a widely-extended sovereignty which acknow- 
ledged but a nominal subjection to the primitive throne. The dominions of 
Ragogee Bonsla were separated from Bahar, Bengal, and Orissa, by only a 
chain of mountains, which it was easy for Mahrattas to penetrate in many 
parts. And now it was that the said chief, either urged by the hope of adding 
the richest part of Hindustan to hisi empire, or at the instigation, as was aUeged, 
of Nizam al Mulk, sent an army under a Brahmen general to invade Bengal. 

Aliverdi marched against them instantly with the small number of troops 
which he had about his person, and was hardy enough to venture a battle ; but 
the Afghaun troops in his service were discontented with some recent treatment, 
and were inclined to make their advantage of his necessities. They acted coldly 
and feebly during the engagement. Aliverdi found it difficult to avoid a total 
defeat, and remained surrounded on aU sides by a numerous and active enemy. 

He resolved to fight his way back; and though he suffered prodigiously from 
the sword, fi:om fatigue, and from famine, he effected a glorious retreat ; but 
reached not his capital till a detachment of the enemy had taken and plundered 
the suburbs.! 

The Mahrattas, instead of returning to their own country, determined to remain, 

* Seer Mutakhareen, i. 298 — 382 ; Orme, ii. 26 — ^32. 

f Holwell, who was m the province, and must have had opportunities of learning many of the 
particulars, gives (Interestmg Historical Events, i. 118) a detailed account of this retreat, which 
he celebrates as one of the most brilliant exploits in the annals of warfare. 
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Book IV. duiing the period of the rains ; and collected the revenue of almost tlie v.iiole of 
territory south of the Ganges. AHverdi made the g’reatcst e:?.ci\:ons to 
collect an army; and marching out at the termination of the rains, sei'pri ed 
the ISIahrattas in their camp, and put them to flight ; pursued them from pc'st 
to post ; and at last compelled them to evacuate his dominions." 

If Alivei'di flattered himself that he was now delivered from a dangerous foe, 
he knew not the people with whom he had to contend. The iMahrattas 
appeared the very next year with Ragogee Bonsla himself at their head. 
Another army of Mahrattas, belonging to the government of Satarah, entered 
the province; but whether with hostile or friendly intentions, is variously 
asserted. It is not doubtful that, at this time, Aliverdi delivered himself from 


his enemies, by a sum of money ; upon receipt of which they retired.f 

After a little time the general of Ragogee again entered by the province of 
Oiissa, w'hence he advanced towai’d Bengal. By a train of artful and base 
negotiation, he was brought to trust himself at a conference in the tent of Ali- 
verdi. He was there assassinated ; and his death was the signal of dispersion 
to his troops. 

The next invasion of the Mahrattas was encouraged by the rebellion of one 
of Aliverdi’s principal officers. The good fortune of that chief still seconded his 
vigour. The formidable rebel was killed in battle, and the Mahrattas were 
compelled to retire. 

The Mahratta pressure, incessantly returning, though frequently repelled, 
seldom failed, in the long run, to make the opposing body give way more or 
less. The subjects of Aliverdi were grievously harassed ; and the produce of his 
dominions was greatly impaired, by these numerous invasions, and by the military 
exertions which were necessary to oppose them. In a new incursion, headed 
by Janogee the son of Ragogee, the Mahrattas possessed themselves almost 
completely, of Orissa. The attention of the Subahdar was engaged in another 


* Seer Mutakhareen, i. 407—438 ; Orme, ii. 35. Both Orme and the author of the Seer 
Mutakhareen mention the instigation of Nizam al Mulk, but after all it seems to have been only 
a vague conjecture; and there were motives enough to Ragogee Bonsla without prompting. 
Holwell (Interesting Historical Events, i. 108) says they were instigated by the Court of Delhi. 

f The author of the Seer Mutakhareen, who had the best opportunities of knowing, says, (i. 
450,) that the Emperor claimed, as due on account of the payment of the chout, the assistance, 
for the province of Bengal, of the government of Satarali, against Ragogee Bonsla; and that 
It was in compliance with this request, that the army of Balagee Row came into Bengal. Hol- 
well, i. 140, and Orme, ii. 37, say, that the two armies came in concert, and only differed 
about die division of the plunder. 
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quarter : Discontent again prevailed among his Afghaun and Tartar officers, Chap. III. 
which it required some address to allay : His youngest nephew, who was the ^ ' 

most distinguished for ability of all his relations, and whom he had appointed 
Nabob or Deputy Governor of Bahar, had taken into his pay two Afghaun 
officers, who had retired in discontent from the service of Aliverdi : These 
leaders murdered their young master, the nephew of the Subahdar ; and with a 
body of Mahrattas, who had entered the province on purpose to join them, and 
a considerable army of their own countiymen, whom the bands of Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee, then covering the upper provinces of Hindustan, enabled them to col- 
lect, erected against Aliverdi the standard of revolt. Never was that governor, 
or rather king, for it was but a nominal obedience which he now paid to the 
throne of Delhi, in greater danger. He was obliged to meet the enemy, with 
a ver}’’ inferior force : Yet he gained a complete victory ; and the Afghaun lords 
were kiUed in thg battle. The Mahrattas, however, only retired on the road 
towards Orissa, without crossing the mountains ; and halted at Midnapore. He 
followed ; pursued them into Orissa, with great slaughter ; and even recovered the 
capital Cuttack ; but was obliged to leave the province in so defenceless a con- 
dition that the Mahrattas were not long deprived of their former acquisitions. 

During the fifteen years of Aliverdi’s government or reign, scarcely a year 
passed free from the ruinous invasions of the Mahrattas ; though during the 
infirmities of his latter years he had, by a tributary payment, endeavoured to 
procure some repose. He died at the age of eighty on the 9th of April, 1756.* 

Aliverdi never had a son. He had three daughters, and his brother had three 
sons.f He married his three daughters to his three nephews ; aU of whom 
were men of considerable merit. The youngest was slain by the A%haun lords, 
as already related ; and the two elder both died a little before the decease of 
Aliverdi. The eldest son of his youngest nephew had from his birth been 
taken under the immediate care of Aliverdi himself; and was the object of 
extreme and even doting fondness. This youth, on whom had been bestowed 
the title of Suraja Dowla, was, upon the death of his uncles, regarded as the 

* For a minute and very interesting account of the government of Aliverdi, see Seer Mutak- 
hareen, i. 355 — 681. The narrative of Orme, (ii. 28 — 52) and that of Holwell (Interesting 
Historical Events, i. 85 — 176) do not exactly agree either with Gholam or with one another. 

Scrafton’s account (Reflections, &c.) Holwell says was stolen from him. 

f Orme, ii. S-i, says that Aliverdi had only one daughter. The author of the Seer Mutak- 
hareen, who was his near relation, says he had three, i. 304. 
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Book IV. destinc'd successor of j^livcrdi ; '■' and took the reins of goveniment without 
opposition upcn his decease. 

Suraja Dom la u’as educated a prince, and with more than even the usual 
share of princely consideration and indulgence. He had, accordingly, more than 
the usual share of the princely vices. He was ignorant ; he was voluptuous ; on 
Ins own pains and pleasures he set a value immense, on the pains and pleasures 
of other men no value at aU ; he was impatient, irascible, headstrong. 

The first act of Suraja Dowla’s government was to plunder his aunt, the 
widow of his senior uncle, eldest daughter of Aliverdi, reputed immensely rich. 
To this uncle had belonged the government of the province of Dacca; and 
orders were dispatched to that place, to seize the receivers and treasurers of the 
family. His second uncle, who was Nabob of Poorania or Purneah, a province 
on the northern side of the Ganges, died during the last illness of Aliverdi, and 
left the government in the hands of his son, whose conduct was imprudent, and 
his mind vicious. Jealousy, or the desire of showing power by mischief, excited 
the young Subahdar to resolve upon the destruction of his cousin, the Nabob of 
Purneah. He had advanced as far as Raje Mahl, when he received intelligence 
that one of the principal officers of finance in the service of his late uncle at 
Dacca, had given the slip to his guards ; and found an asylum at Calcutta. 

The English at Siu’aja Dowla had manifested aversion to the English, even during the fife of 
otieuce his grandfather ; the appearance of protection, therefore, shown to a man, who 
SubXdMTf disappointed his avarice, and was probably imagined to have escaped with 

Bengal. g. large treasure, kindled his rage ; the army was that moment commanded to 
halt, and to march back towards the capital. A messenger was dispatched to 
Calcutta to remonstrate with the Governor ; but as the messenger entered the 
town in a sort of disguise, the Governor thought proper to treat him as an 
impostor, and dismissed him from the Company’s territory. With a view to 
the war between France and England, the Presidency had begun to improve 
their fortifications. This too was matter of displeasure to the Subahdar ; and 
the explanation offered by the English, which intimated that those strangers 
were audacious enough to bring their hostilities into his dominions, still more 
inflamed his resentment. The factory at Cossimbuzrar near Moorshedabad, 
was seized ; and its Chief, Mr. Watts, retained a prisoner. The Presidency were 

* Orme, ii. 47, says that Aliverdi had declared Suraja Dowla his successor, before the death 
of his uncle. But the author of the Seer Mutakhareen, i. who was in the confidential service 
of Seid Hamet, the surviving nephew, tells us that he regarded himself as the successor of 
Aliverdi till the time of his death ; which was during the last illness of Aliverdi. 
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now very eager to appease the Subahdar ; they offered to submit to any condi- Chap III 

tions which he pleased to impose ; and, trusting to the success of their humility ' '' 

and prayers, neglected too long the means of defence. The Subahdar had a 
wish for a triumph, which he thought might be easily obtained ; and he was 
greedy of riches, with which, in the imagination of the natives, Calcutta was 
crammed. 

The outposts of Calcutta were attacked on the 18th of June, 1756. There He attacks 
was but little of military skill in the place, and it was badly defended. After a 
short experiment of resistance, a general consultation decided upon the policy of 
retreat. It was agreed that the women and effects should be put on board the 
ships in the course of the next day ; and that the persons employed in the work 
of defence should escape in the same manner the following night. There was 
hardly a chance of mishap, for the natives always close their operations with the 
close of the day ; but by some strange inadvertence no orders were published 
respecting the mode in which the plan was to be carried into effect. It w^as 
generally known that retreat was intended : WTien the embarkation, next morning 
began, every person imagined he was to shift for himself, and hurried on board 
by the readiest conveyance : During this confusion an apprehension arose in the 
ships respecting the security of their situation; and they began to move down 
the river : The danger of being left without the means of retreat now flashed 
on the minds of the spectators on shore ; and the boats were Med and gone in 
an instant. “ Among those who left the factory in this unaccountable manner 
were, the Governor Mr. Drake, Mr. Macket, Captain Commandant Minchin, 
and Captain Grant.” * Great was the indignation among the people in the fort, 
upon hearing that they were in this manner abandoned. Mr. Holweh, though 
not the senior servant, was by the general voice called to assume the command ; 
and exerted himself with great vigour to preserve order, and maintain the 
defence. “ Signals were now thrown out,” says Mr. Cooke, “ from every part 
of the fort for the ships to come up again to their stations, in hopes they would 
have reflected (after the first impulse of their panic was over) how cruel as well 
as shameful it was, to leave their countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous 
enemy ; and for that reason we made no doubt they would have attempted to 
cover the retreat of those left behind, now they had secured their own ; but we 
deceived ourselves ; and there never was a single effort made, in the two days 

* Evidence of John Cooke, Esq. (who at that time was Secretary to the Governor and Council 
of Calcutta) in the First Report of the Committee of the House of Commons appointed “ to 
inquire into the Nature, State, and Condition of the East India Company," in 1772. 
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Book IV. the fort held out after this desertion, to send a boat or vessel to bring off any 
' ’ part of tlie garrison.'’^' “ Never perhaps,” says iMr. Orme, “ rvas such an 

opportunity of performing an heroic action so ignominiously neglected : for a 
single sloop, ivitli fifteen brave men on board, might, in spite of aU the efforts 
of the enemj% have come up, and anchoring under the fort, have carried an ay 
aU u ho suffered in the dungeon.” f During these trying days Mr. Holwell made 
several efforts, by throwing letters over the waU, to signify his wish to capitulate ; 
and it was during a temporary pause in the fire of the garrison, while expecting 
an answer, that the enemy approached the walls in numbers too great to be 
Calcutta resisted, and the place was earned by storm. The Subahdar, though humanity 

taken, and its . o ^ 

defenders shut was no part of his cliai’acter, appears not on the present occasion to have 
BkckHole. intended cruelty; for when Mr. Holwell was carried into his presence with Ms 
hands tied, he ordered them to be set loose, and assured him, upon the faith of 
a soldier, that of the heads of him and his companions not a hah’ should be 
touched. TiTien evening however came, it was a question with the guards to 
whom they were entrusted, how they might be secured for the night. Some 
search was made for a convenient apartment ; but none was found ; upon which 
information was obtained of a place which the English themselves had employed 
as a prison. Into tMs, without further inquhy, they were impelled. It was 
unhappily a small, iU-aired, and unwholesome dungeon, called, the Black Hole ; 
and the English had their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officers 
of the Subahdar as a fit place of confinement, i: Out of 146 unfortunate indivi-^ 

Report, lit supia Mr Cooke, from notes, wiitten immediately after the transactions, gives 
a very inteiesting narrative, fiom the death of Ahverdi, till the moinmg after the night of the 
Black Hole. 

•j- Orme, ii. 78. 

% The atrocities of English imprisonment at home, not then exposed to detestation by the 
labours of Howard, too naturally reconciled Englishmen abroad to the use of dungeons , of Black 
Hole$. What had they to do with a black hole ^ Had no black hole existed, (as none ought to 
exist any vvhei e, least of all in the sultry and unwholesome climate of Bengal) those who perished 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have experienced a different fate Even so late as 1782, 
the common gaol of Calcutta is described by the Select Committee, a miserable and pestilen- 
tial place.’" That Committee examined two witnesses on the state of the common gaol of Cal- 
cutta. One said, The gaol is an old rum of a house , there were very few windows to admit 
air, and those very small. He asked the gaoler how many souls were then confined in the prison ? 
Who answeied, upwards of 170, blacks and whites included— that there was no gaol allowance, 
that many peisons had died for want of the necessaries of life. The nauseous smells, arising from 
such a crowded place, were beyond expression Besides the prisoners, the number of women and 
attendants^ to cany in provisions and diess victueils, was so great; that it was astonishing that 
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duals thrust in, only twenty-three were taken out alive in the morning’. The Chap. III. 
horror of the situation may he conceived, but it cannot be described. “ Some ^ 
of our company,” says Blr. Cooke, “ expu-ed very soon after being put in ; 
others gi-ew mad, and, having lost their senses, died in a high delirium.” Appli- 
cations were made to the guard, with the offer of great rewards ; but it was out 
of their power to afford relief. The only chance consisted in conveying intelli- 
gence, by means of a bribe, to some officer of high authority ; but to no one does 
it appear that this expedient occurred.’*‘ 

The news of the capture of Cossimbuzar arrived at Madras on the 15th of Measures 
July, of that of Calcutta on the 5th of August. It was fortunate that Admmal Madxarfor 

Watson and Colonel Clive were now both upon the coast. Admiral Watson retnevmg the 

, . . 

was commander of the squadron which the English ministry had prudently sent 
to India during the progress of the negotiation in 1754. Soon after his arrival 
on the coast of Coromandel, the monsoon obliged him to sail to Bombay, from 
which he returned in the January following, by a very able navigation against 
a contrary monsoon ; and was now joined by Mr. Pococke, who had arrived 
from England with two ships of superior force He remained on the coast of 
Coromandel tiE the 10th of October, when he again saEed to Bombay, to escape 

any person could long survive such a situation. It was the most horrible place he ever saw, take 
it altogether.” The othei witness said, ‘‘ It is divided into small apartments, and those very 
bad; the stench dieadful, and more offensive than he ever experienced m this countiy — that 
there is no thorough diaft of an — the windows are neither large nor numerous — the rooms low — 
that it would be impossible foi any European to exist any length of time in the prison — that 
debtors and criminals were not separated — nor Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Euiopeans.” Fust 
Eeport, Appendix, No. xi. 

^ The account of the capture of Calcutta has been taken from the Eeport above quoted ; from 
the accounts of Mr. Holwell and Mr. Watts, fiom Scrafton, p. 52 — 62; Orme, ii. 49 — 80 ; and 
Seer Mutakhareen, i. 716 — 721. The translator of this lastwoik, says m a note, There is not 
a woidhere of those English shut up in the Black Hole, to the numbei of 131, where they weie 
mostly smothered. The truth is, that the Hindoostanees wanting only to secuie them for the 
night, as they were to be piesented the next moining to the prince, shut them up in what they 
heaid was the piison of the fort, without having any idea of the capacity of the room, and indeed 
the English themselves had none of it. This much is certain, that this event, which cuts so 
capital a figure m Mr Watts’s performance, is not known m Bengal, and even in Calcutta it is 
unknown to every man out of the 400,000 that inhabit that city : at least it is difficult to meet a 
single native that knows any thing of it: so careless, and so incurious are those people. Weie 
we therefore to accuse the Indians of cruelty, for such a thoughtless action, we would of course 
accuse the English, who, intending to embark 400 Gentoo Sepoys, destined foi Madias, put them 
in boats, without one single necessary, and at last left them to be overset by the bore, when they 
all perished after a three days’ fast,” 
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Book IV. the monsoon. At this place matters of great importance were already in 
>■ ' agitation. 

Ch'p, wlio Captain Clive had arrived from England, where he had obtained the rank 
Bombay, 0^ Lieutenant Colonel in his Majesty’s service, and the appointment of Deputy 
Governor of Fort St. David. He had landed at Bombay, with three companies 
of the King’s artillery, and between three and four hundred of the King’s 
troops, with a view to a project, concerted in England, of attacking Salabut 
Jung, in conjunction with the Mahrattas, and driving the French out of Deccan. 
The I'eport which the Directors in England had received of the brilliant exploits 
of Captain Clive in India had made them desirous of entrusting to him a service, 
highly delicate, of the greatest importance, and requiring the fullest acquaint- 
ance with the manners and circumstances of the country. “ But from that 
dependance on the ministry,” says Mr. Orme, “ to which their affairs wiU alw’^ays 
be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the Court of Directors, in 
compliance with very powerful recommendations, appointed Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott to command the expedition.” * This officer had sailed to India, in the 
capacity of Engineer-General, the preceding year. Clive was still directed to 
land at Bombay, in hopes that some accident might take the business out of the 
hands of Scott ; which in reality happened, for that officer died before the other 
arrived. But, in the mean time, the truce had been concluded between the 
English and French ; and the Presidency of Bombay refused to engage in a 
measure by which it would be violated. There was another enterprise, how- 
ever, in which they had already embarked, and in which, wdth the great force, 
military and naval, now happily assembled at Bombay, they had sanguine hopes 
of success. 

And con- The Mahrattas, as early as the time of Sevagee, had raised something of a 

ducted a sue- _ * , ^ ^ 

cessfuiexpe- fleet, to protect them against the enterprises of the Siddees. In this service a 
the common man distinguished himself ; and rose from one post to another, till he 

Angna, became Admiral of the fleet. He was appointed Governor of a strong fort, 

called Severndroog, situated on a rocky island, within cannon shot of the con- 
tinent, about eight miles north from Dabul. This adventurer quarrelled with 
the Mahratta Government ; and revolted with the greater part of the fleet. 
He not only set the Mahratta state at defiance ; but was able to render himself 
master of the coast, to an extent of sixty leagues, from Tanna to Rajapore ; and 


* Orme, i. 406. “ Colonel Scott,” says Clive himself, in his evidence before the Committee, 
(See Report, ut supra) “ had been strongly recommended by the Duke of Cumberland.” 
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the Mahrattas compounded their dispute with him, by receiving a small Chav. III. 
annual tribute as a mark of subjection. The name of the successful rebel was ^ 

Conagee Angria ; and he made piracy his trade. The natm*e of the coast is 
well adapted to that species of depredation ; because it is intersected by a great 
number of rivers, and the breezes compel ships to keep close to the land. The 
European nations had been harassed by this predatory community for nearly 
half a century ; they had made several efforts to subdue them ; but the power 
of Angria had always increased ; and his fleets now struck terror into all com- 
mercial navigators on the western coast of India. 

Several approaches towards the foi’mation of a union for the extirpation of 
these corsairs had been made by the English and Mahrattas ; but without effect, 
till 1755 , when an English squadron, under Commodore James, and a land 
army of Mahrattas, attacked Severndroog, and took it, as weU as the fort of 
Bancoote. It was toward the conclusion of the same year that Admiral Wat- 
son with his fleet, and Colonel CMve with his forces, arrived at Bombay : The 
final reduction of the piratical state was therefore decreed. On the 11th of 
February, 1756, the fleet, consisting of eight ships, besides a grab, and five 
bomb ketches, having on board 800 Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, commanded 
by Colonel Clive, arrived at Gheriah ; while a Mahratta ai’my approached on 
the other side. Gheriah, the capital of Angria, stood on a rocky promontory, 
nearly surrounded by the sea ; and had a fort of extraordinary strength. But 
the number of the assailants, and the violence of the cannonade, terrified both 
Angria and his people ; and they made a feeble use of their advantages. Angria, 
with a view to effect an accommodation, placed himself in the hands of the 
Mahrattas ; the fort surrendered ; and the object of the expedition was com- 
pletely attained. Watson arrived at Madras on the 16th of May, and CMve 
repaired to his government at Fort St. David, fi’om which, in the month of 
August, he was summoned to Madras, to assist in the deliberations for recovering 
Calcutta.* 

It was resolved, after some debate, that the re-establishment of the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal should be pursued at the expense of every other enterprise. A 
dispute, however, of two months ensued, to determine in what manner prizes 
should be divided ; who should command ; and what should be the degree of 
power entrusted with the commander. The parties, of whom the pretensions 

^ See for this account, Orme, i. 406 — 417 ; Cambridge’s War in India, p. 120 — 130 ; Lord 
Clive’s Evidence, Report, ut supra. 
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were severally to be weighed, wei’c Mr. Pigot, who had been Governor of 
Madras since the departure of Saunders, but was void of military experience; 
Colonel Aldercron, who claimed as senior officer of the King, but was unac- 
quainted with the ii’regular warfai'e of the natives ; Colonel Laurence, whose 
experience and merit were unquestionable, but to whose asthmatical complaints 
the close and sultry climate of Bengal were injurious ; and CHve, to whom none 
of these exceptions applied. It wms at last determined, that Clive should Ije 
sent. It wms also determined, that he should be sent with powers independent 
of the Presidency of Calcutta. Among his instructions, one of the most 
peremptory Avas, that he should return, and be again at Madras, with the 
whole of the troops, in the month of April ; about which time it was expected, 
that in consequence of the war between Prance and England, a French fleet 
would arrive upon the coast. It was principally, indeed, with a view to this 
retiu-n, that independence of the Calcutta rulers, wffio might be tempted to 
I’etain him, w'as bestowed upon Clive. 

The force, which sailed from the road of Madras, on the l6th of Octobei’, 
consisted of five King’s ships with Admiral Watson as Commander, and five 
Company’s ships, serving as transports ; having on board 900 European troops, 
and 1,500 Sepoys. All the ships, with the exception of two, arrived in the 
Ganges on the SlOth of December, and found the fugitives from Calcutta at 
Pulta, a town at some distance down the river, to which the ships had de- 
scended, and where they had found it practicable to remain. 

After forwarding letters, full of threats, to Suraj’a Dowla, which the Governor 
of Calcutta sent word that he dared not deliver, it was resolved to commence 
opei’ations, by the capture of a fort, which stood on the river, between Pulta 
and Calcutta. On the 27th of December, at the time when the fort was to be 


attacked by the ships, CHve marched out, with the greater part of the troops, 
to lay an ambush for intercepting the garrison, who were not expected to make 
a tedious defence. The troops, fatigued in gaining their position, were allowed 
to quit their arms to take a Httle repose ; “ and from a security,” saj's Mr. 
Orme, “ which no superiority or appearances in war could justify, the common 
precaution of stationing centinels was neglected.” In a few minutes they were 
all asleep ; and, in this situation, surprised by a large body of the enemy. 
The presence of mind and steady courage, which never deserted Clive in sudden 
emergencies, enabled him even in those unfavourable circumstances, to disperse 
a band of irregular troops, led by a cowardly commander. “ But had the 
enemy’s cavalry,” says Orme, “ advanced and charged at the same time that 


3 
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the infantry began to fire, it is not improbable that the war would liave been Chap. Ill 

concluded on the very first trial of hostilities.” ' 

•' 1757. 

The ships came up and cannonaded the foil ; but the garrison frustrated the 

project of Clive, and, totally unperceived, made their escape in the night. 

The other forts on the river were deserted, as the English approached ; and on 

the 2d of January, 1757, the armament arrived at Calcutta. The garrison Amves at 

withstood not the cannon of the ships for two hours ; and evacuated the place. wS^makes 

The merchandize belonging to the Company was found mostly untouched, 

because it had been reserved for the Subahdar ; but the houses of individuals 


were totally plundered. 

Intelligence was received from the natives, who began to enter the town, Hoogly 
that Hoogly, a considerable city, about twenty-three miles up the river from 
Calcutta, was thrown into great consternation by these recent events. In this 
situation an attack upon it was expected to produce a very favourable result. 

One of the ships sent on this service struck on a sand-bank, and five days 
retarded the progress of the detachment. On the 10th of January they reached 
the spot ; made a breach in the waU before night ; and the troops no sooner 
mounted the rampart, than the garrison fled and escaped. 

During the expedition to Hoogly news arrived of the commencement of hos- The Fiench 
tilities between England and France.f The French in Bengal had a force of sirous"of 
300 Europeans, and a train of field artillery ; which, if added to the army of the 
Subahdar, would render him an irresistible enemy. The English were now very 
desirous to make their peace with that formidable ruler; but the capture of 
Hoogly, undertaken solely with a view to plunder, had so augmented his rage, 
that he was not in a frame of mind to receive from them any proposition ; and 
his army received its orders to march. Happily for the English, the same spirit 
by which Dupleix was reproached for not having negotiated a neutrality between 
the French and English Companies in India, though the nations were at war in 
Europe, prevailed in the Councils at Chandemagor. The rulers at that settle- 
mient refused to assist Suraja Dowla ; and proposed that they and the English 


^ Scrafton, p. 62, sinks the culpable circumstances. 

The Indian historian gives an amusing account of the relations between England and France : 
“ Just at this crisis,” says he, “ the flames of war broke out between the French and English ; 
two nations who had disputes between themselves of five or six hundred years standing ; and who, 
after proceeding to bloodshed, wars, battles, and massacres, for a number of years, would lay 
down their arms by common agreement, and take breath on both sides, in order to come to blows 
again, and to fight with as much fury as ever.” Seer Mutakhareen, i. 759. 

VOL, II. P 
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should engage by treaty, notwithstanding the war betw'-een their respective 
countries, to abstain from hostilities against one another in Bengal. Still the 
power of the Subahdar presented an appalling aspect to Clive ; and no sooner 
had he received intimation of an abatement in the initation of that enemy, 
than he renewed his application for peace. The Subahdar received Ms letter, 
and even proposed a conference ; but continued Ms march, and on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary surrounded Calcutta with his camp. Clive resolved to surprise it before 
dawn of the following morning. The design was no less politic than bold ; both 
as the audacity of it was likely to alarm a timorous enemy ; and as the difficulty 
of procuring provisions, surrounded by a large body of cavalry, must soon have 
been great. The execution, however’, was badly planned ; and a thick mist 
augmented the causes of misfoi’tune. The troops suffered considerably; and 
were several times exposed to the greatest dangers. Yet they marched through 
the camp ; and produced on the minds of the Subahdar and Ms army the intended 
effect. Eager to be removed from an enemy capable of those daring attempts, 
Suraja Dowla was now in earnest to effect an accommodation. Overtures were 


received and returned ; and on the 9th of February a treaty was concluded by 
which the Nabob, as he was styled by the English, agreed to restore to the 
Company their factories, and all the privileges they had formerly enjoyed ; to 
permit them to fortify Calcutta ; and to make compensation to them for such of 
the plundered effects as had been brought to account in the books of his govern- 
ment. So greatly was he pleased with this treaty, that two days after its con- 
clusion, he proposed to form with the English an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive ; a contract which the English eagerly formed, and which both parties ra- 

The English '*^^7 ^^7- 

desuousto In return to the French for that neutrality of theirs which had saved the En- 

Eiench glish, Clive, at the very moment of making peace with the Nabob, sounded him 
to know if he would permit the English to attack the settlement at Chander- 
nagor, for wMch there still would be time before the setting in of the southern 
monsoon. The proposition was hateful to the Subahdar ; but for the present he 
returned an evasive answer. As tMs was not a prohibition, Chve resolved to 
construe it as a permission ; and he sent Ms army across the river. The Subah- 
dar now interfered with efficacy ; sent an express prohibition ; and took measures 
for opposing the attempt. 

The Council at Calcutta, no longer expecting the consent of the Subahdar, 
and alarmed at the thought of attempting the enterprise in defiance of his au- 
thority, entered into negotiation with the French. They had mutually agreed 

2 
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upon terms ; and obtained the assent of the Subahdar to guarantee between Ch 
them a treaty of neutrality and pacification. But the factory at Chandemagor 
was dependent on the government of Pondicherry, and could only ratify the 
treaty provisionally ; the government of Calcutta signed with definitive powers. 
This difference started a scruple in the brain of Admiral Watson ; and he re- 
fused to sign. In the opinion of Clive, there was but one alternative : that of 
embracing the neutrality, or instantly attacking Chandemagor. But Watson 
refused to attack without the Nabob’s consent ; and Clive urged the necessity of 
accepting the neutrality. In a letter to the Select Committee he said, “ If the 
neutrality be refused, do but reflect. Gentlemen, what will be the opinion of 
the world of these our late proceedings. Did we not, in consequence of a letter 
received from the Governor and Council of Chandemagor, making offers of a 
neutrality within the Ganges, in a manner accede to it, by desuing they would 
send deputies, and that we would gladly come into such neutrality with them ? 
And have we not, since their arrival, drawn out articles that were satisfactory 
to both parties ; and agi’eed that such articles should be reciprocally signed, 
sealed, and sworn to ? What will the Nabob think, after the promises made 
him on our side, and after his consenting to guarantee this neutrality ^ He, 
and all the world will certainly think, that we are men without principles, or 
that we are men of a trifling insignificant disposition.”* While the alterca- 
tions on this subject continued, news reached the Subahdar, that Ahmed Shah, 
the Abdallee, had taken Delhi; and meant to extend his conquests to the 
eastern provinces of the Mogul empire. This intelligence, which filled him 
with consternation, suggested the vast importance of securing the co-operation 
of the English ; and he immediately sent a letter to Colonel Clive, the object of 
which was to pave the way for attaining it, on almost any terms. The very 
same day on which the letter of the Nabob reached Calcutta, the arrival was 
announced of three ships with troops from Bombay, and of one of the ships, 
also bearing troops, which sailed with Chve from Madras, but was compelled to 
return. “ With such additions,” says Mr. Orme, “ the English force was deemed 
capable of taking Chandemagor, although protected by the Nabob’s army ' 
Colonel Clive therefore immediately dismissed the French deputies, who were 
then with him waiting to sign the treaty, which was even written out fair, 
and which they supposed had been entirely concluded.” f 


m. 


1757. 


* Report, ut supra. Appendix, No. vi. 

t Orme, ii. 139. Clive himself gives a curious account of the deliberation upon this measure: 
“ That the members of the Committee were, Mr. Drake (the Governor), himself (Col. Clive), 

P S 
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The English force advanced ; while the scraples of Admiral Watson, under 
the g’reat accession of foi'ce, were vanquished by some supposed contradictions 
in the letters of the Subahdar ; and the opposition of the Subahdar was sus- 
pended by his a{)prehension of the Afghauns. On the 14th of March, the de- 
tachment from Bombay having joined the English army, hostilities commenced. 
The French defended themselves with great gallantry : The Nabob roused at 
last, and eager to prevent their fall, sent peremptory orders to the English 
to desist ; and even put a part of his army in motion : But the fire from the 
ships was iiTesistible, and the reduction of the fort anticipated the effects of 
his intended resistance. The I’esentment of the Nabob was checked by his 
remaining dread of the Abdallees ; and he still courted the friendship of the in- 
vaders: He, however, eluded their request to give up all the other French 
factories and subjects in his dominions ; and afforded protection to the troops 
who had escaped from the fort of Chandernagor. 

The time was now arrived when, according to his instructions, Clive ought no 
longer to have deferred his return to Madras. He himself, in his letter to the 
Select Committee, dated the 4th of March, had said, respecting Watson’s ob- 
jection to the treaty of neutrality ; This leads me to consider seriously the 
situation of the Company’s affafrs on the coast, and the positive orders I have 
received from the President and Committee at Madras, to return at all events 
with as great a part of the forces under my command as could possibly be 
spared.” * “ The situation of the Company’s affaii’s on the coast,” that is, in 

Carnatic, was indeed in no small degree alarming, if they remained without 
the pi'otcction of their military force, sent for the restoration of the settle- 
ments ui Bengal. The Presidency of Madras had not left themselves troops 
suflScient to make head against the French even then in the country ; and it was 
known at IMadras, before the departure of CUve, that, in consequence of the ex- 


Major Kilpatrick, and Mr. Becher : — Bfr. Becher gave his opinion for a neutrality, Major Kil- 
patrick, for a neutrality ; — he himself gave his opinion for the attack of the place ; Mr. Drake 
gave an opinion that nobody could make any thing of. Major Kilpatiick then asked him, whether 
he thought the forces and squadron could attack Chandernagor and the Nabob’s army at the same 
time ? — he said, he thought they could ; upon which Major Kilpatrick desired to withdraw his opi- 
nion, and to be of his. — They voted Mr. Drake’s no opinion at all ; and Major Kilpatiick and he 
being the majority, a letter was written to Admiral Watson, desiring him to co-operate in the at- 
tack on Chandernagor ” Report, ut supra. There is something ludicrous in voting a man’s opi- 
nion to be no opinion; yet the undecisive, hesitating, ambiguous propositions, of men who know 
not what resolution to take, cannot in general, perhaps, be treated by a better rule, 

’ Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. vi. 
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pected hostilities, a powerful armament was destined by the French government Chap III. 
for India ; and without doubt would make its first landing in Carnatic. On the ^ ' 

other side Clive beheld an opening for exploits, both splendid and profitable, in 
Bengal ; overlooked all other considerations ; violated his instructions, and re- 
mained. 

The French, who had collected themselves at Cossimbuzar, became the first Disputes with 
subject of dispute. Instead of yielding them up, on the repeated solicitations 
of the English ; the Nabob furnished M. Law, who was the head of the factory 
at Cossimbuzar, with money, arms, and ammunition, and sent them into Bahar; 

Clive, to the great displeasure of his new ally, threatening, and even preparing, 
to detach a part of his army to intercept them. By the author of the Seer Mu- 
takhareen, we are told, that M. Law, before his departure, revealed to Suraja 
Dowla the disaffection of his principal officers ; the connexion which they would 
be sure to form with the English for his destruction ; and the necessity of re- 
taining the French about his person if he wished to preserve himself from that 
deplorable fate. The persons, however, who meditated his ruin, and who saw 
the importance of removing the French, pressed upon his mind the impolicy of 
quarrelling wdth the victorious English on account of the vanquished and fugi- 
tive French. He therefore dismissed M. Law, telling him, “ that if there 
should happen any thing new, he would send for him again.” — “ Send for me 
again ? ” answered Law, “ Be assured, my lord nawab, that this is the last time 
we shall see each other ; remember my words, — ^we shall never meet again ; it 
is nearly impossible.” * 

Lord Clive, in his statement to the House of Commons, said, “ that after Plau for the 
Chandernagor was resolved to be attacked, he repeatedly said to the Committee, 
as well as to others, that they could not stop there, but must go further ; that, 
having established themselves by force, and not by consent of the Nabob, he servants, 
would endeavour to drive them out again ; that they had numberless proofs of 
his intentions, many upon record; and that he did suggest to Admiral Watson 
and Sir George Pococke, as well as to the Committee, the necessity of a revo- 
lution ; that Mr. Watson and the gentlemen of the Committee agreed upon the 
necessity of it ; f and that the management of that revolution was, with con- 
sent of the Committee, left to Mr. Watts, who was resident at the Nabob’s ca- 

* Seer MutaHiareen, i. 762 . 

f Captain Brereton, who was Lieutenant with Admiral Watson, declared in evidence, “ that he 
had heard Admiral Watson say, he thought it an extraordinary measure to depose a man they had 
so lately made a solemn treaty with.” Report, ut supra. 
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Book IV. pital, and himself; that gi’eat dissatisfaction arising among Smaja Dowla’s 
' — troops, Meer JafBer was pitched upon to be the person to place in the room of 
Suraja Dowla, in consequence of which a treaty was formed.” * 

A complicated scene took place, which it would be little instructive to unfold,f 
of plotting and intrigue. The first proposals were made by an officer named 
Yar Khan Latty ; and they were greedily embraced ; till intimation was received 
that JMeer Jaffier Khan was inclined to enter into a confederacy for deposing the 
Subahdar. This was a personage of much greater power and distinction. He 
had been married at an early period to the sister of Aliverdi, and held a high 
rank in his army. Between him and Aliverdi had not been always the best 
undemtanding ; and Meer Jaffier had at one time entered into a project of trea- 
son. But the interest of the two parties taught them to master their dissatis- 
faction ; and at the death of Aliverdi, Meer Jaffier was paymaster-general of 
the forces, one of the highest offices in an Indian government. Suraja Dowla 
hated Meer Jaffier, and was too ignorant and headstrong to use management 
with his dislikes. Shortly after his accession, Meer Jaffier was removed from 
his office, and remained exposed to all that might result from the violent disposi- 
tion of the Subahdar. According to the constitution however of an Indian 
army, in which every General maintains his own troops, a considerable portion 
of the army belonged to Meer Jaffier ; and this he exerted himself to increase, 
by enlisting as many as possible of the adventurers, with whom the nature of 
Indian warfare made the country abound. 

In manufacturing the terms of the confederacy, the grand concern of the En- 
glish appeared to be money. “ The Committee really believed,” says Mr. Orme, 
the wealth of Suraja Dowla much greater than it possibly could be, even if 
the whole life of the late Nabob Aliverdi had not been spent in defending his own 
dominions against the invasion of ruinous enemies ; and even if Suraja Dowla 
himself had reigned many> instead of only one year.” X They resolved ac- 
cordingly not to be sparing in their demands ; and the situation of Jaffier Khan, 
and the manners and customs of the country, made him ready to promise what- 
ever they desired. In name of compensation for losses by the capture of Cal- 
cutta, 10,000,000 rupees were promised to the English Company, 5,000,000 
rupees to English inhabitants, 2,000,000 to the Indians, and 700,000 to the 
Armenians. These sums were specified in the formal treaty. Over and beside 

* Report, ut supra. 

f It has been done with exemplary minuteness and patience by Mr. Orme, ii. 149 — 175. 

t Orme, ii. 153. 
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this, it was resolved by the Committee of the Council, that is, the small number Chap. III. 
of individuals by whom the business was performed, that a donation of 2,500,000 
rupees should be asked for the squadron : and another of equal amount for the 
army. “ When this was settled,” says Lord CHve,* “ Mr. Becher (a member) 
suggested to the Committee, that he thought that Committee, who managed 
the great machine of government, was entitled to some consideration, as well as 
the army and navy.” Such a proposition, in such an assembly, could not fail 
to appear eminently reasonable. It met with a suitable approbation. Mr. 

Becher informs us, that the sums received were 280,000 rupees by Mr. Drake 
the Governor ; 280,000 by Colonel Clive ; and 240,000 each, by himself, Mr. 

Watts, and Major Kilpatrick, the inferior members of the Committee, f The 
terms obtained in favour of the Company were, that aU the French factories 
and effects should be given up ; that the French should be for ever excluded 
from Bengal ; that the territory surrounding Calcutta to the distance of 600 
yards beyond the Mahratta ditch, and all the land lying south of Calcutta as 
far as Culpee should be granted them on Zemindary tenure, the Company pay- 
ing the rents in the same manner as other Zemindars. 

For effecting the destruction of Suraja Dowla it was concerted, that the The English 
English should take the field; and that Meer Jaffier should join them at Cutwa, th^fiell** 
with his own troops, and those of as many of the other commanders as it should 
be in his power to debauch. When the English arrived at Cutwa, no allies, 
however, appeared : Letters were received from Moorshedabad by some of the 
natives in the camp, stating that the conspiracy was discovered, and that Meer 
Jaffier had obtained his pardon, on condition of aiding the Nabob with all his 
resources against the English. Instead of Meer Jaffier and his troops, a letter 
from Meer Jaffier arrived. In this it was stated, that the suspicions of the 
Nabob had been raised, that he had constrained Meer Jaffier to swear fidelity 
on the Koran ; that it had thus become impossible for Meer Jaffier to join the 
English before the day of battle ; but that it would be easy for him, in the 
action, to desert the Nabob, and decide the fortune of the day. The mind of 


* Evidence before the Committee, Report, ut supra. 

f Ibid. These latter receipts were the occasion of a dispute. “ Upon this being known,” said 
Clive, (Report ut supra) “ Mr. Watson replied, that he was entitled to a share in that money. 
He (Clive) agreed in opinion with the gentlemen, when this application was made, that Mr. Wat- 
son was not one of the Committee, but at the same time did justice to his services, and proposed 
to the gentlemen to contribute as much as would make his share equal to the Governor’s and his 
own ; that about three or four consented to it, the rest would not.” 
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Book IV. the English commander was disturbed. The treachery of JMeer Jaffier could 
regarded as improbable; and “he thought it extremely hazardous” (to 
use his own words) " to pass a river which is only fordable in one place, march 
150 miles up the country, and risk a battle, when, if a defeat ensued, not one 
man would have returned to tell it.” 

In these difficulties he caRed a council of war. “ It is very rare,” says JMr. 
Orme, “ that a council of war decides for battle.” f Clive himself says, “ that 
this was the only council of war that ever he held, and if he had abided by that 
council, it would have been the ruin of the East India Company.” ^ The singu- 
larity is, that in the council Clive himself was of the same opinion with the 
majority, and by delivering his opinion first, which was far from the usual prac- 
tice, had no doubt considerable influence in determining others : yet that after- 
wards he disregarded that decision; and took upon himself to act in direct 
opposition to it. The ai’my was ordered to cross the river the next morning ; 
and at a little past midnight araved at Plassy. § 

Battle of At this place a part of the army of the Subahdar had been intrenched for a 
Biassy, considerable time ; and the Subahdar himself had reached it with the remainder 
of his forces the evening before the arrival of the English. The army with 
which he was now to contend for his power and his fife consisted of 50,000 foot, 
18,000 horse, and fifty pieces of cannon. Of the English force, 900, including 
100 artillery-men and fifty sailors, were Europeans ; 100 were Topasses ; and 
2,100 Sepoys. The battle was nothing but a distant cannonade. This was 
maintained during the greatest part of the day, and sufficed to terrify the Su- 
bahdar, who, by the advice of those who desired his ruin, issued orders of pre- 
paration for retreat. Upon this Jaffier Khan was observed moving off with his 
troops ; CHve was then convinced of his intention to join him. He now, there- 
fore, ordered the English to advance, and attack that part of the line which 
still maintained its position. The knowledge of these two events determined the 
mind of the Subahdar, who mounted a fleet camel and fled wdth 2,000 attend- 
ants. No further resistance was oflered; and the English entered the camp at 
five o’clock, having, by the assistance of a weak and vicious sovereign, deter- 

* Evidence, ut supra. f Orme, ii. lYl* f Evidence, Report, ut supra. 

§ Scrafton (Reflections, p. 90,) says, that the Colonel’s resolution was founded upon a letter 
he leceived fiom Jaffiei in the course of the day. Orme, who loves a little of the marvellous, 
says, “ that as soon as the council of war broke up he retired alone into the adjoining grove, 
where he continued neai an hour in deep meditation , and gave ordeis, on his return to his quar- 
ters, that the army should cross the iiver the next morning.” ii. 170. 

3 
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mined the fate of a great kingdom, and of 30,000,000 of people, with the loss of Chap 
twenty Europeans killed and wounded, of sixteen Sepoys killed, and only thh’ty- ^ ^ 
six wounded.’*' 

The army advanced about nine miles to Daudpore the same evening, with 
little occasion to pursue the enemy, who had almost entirely dispersed. At this 
place, Meer Jaffier sent a message to the English commander ; that he, with 
many more of the great officers, and a considerable part of the army, waited 
his commands. The next morning Clive sent to conduct him to his quarters ; 
and he arrived, under some apprehensions, which the Colonel, thinking it no 
time for reproaches, hastened to dispel. It was arranged, that Meer Jaffier 
should march to the capital immediately, to prevent the escape of Suraja Dowla, 
and the removal of his wealth. 

That wretched prince had arrived at his palace the night after the battle, 
where, now apprized that he had not a Mend on whom he could rely; and 
utterly uncertain what course to pursue — ^he remained till the evening of the 
following day, when Meer Jaffier entered the city. Then his fears dictated a 
resolution. He disguised himself in a mean dress, and about ten o’clock at 
night went secretly out of a window of the palace, with his favourite concubine 
and a single eunuch, intending to join M. Law, and escape into Bahar, where 
he counted upon the protection of the Governor. The rowers, however, of his , 
boat, worn out before the morning with fatigue, stopped at Raje Mahl, where 
he endeavoured to conceal himself in a garden. He was there, at break of day, 
discovered by a man, whom he had formerly treated with cinielty ; and who 
now revealed him to the Governor. Covered with indignity, he was hurried 
back to Moorshedabad ; and presented to Meer Jaffier, who placed him under 
the custody of his son. The son, a brutal, ferocious youth, the same night gave 
orders for his assassination. M. Law, who received a summons to join the Nabob 
as soon as war with the English appeared inevitable, immediately began his 
march ; but had not passed TacriaguUy when he received reports of the battle 
of Plassy ; and halted for further information. “ Had he immediately proceeded 
twenty miles further,” says Mr. Orme, “ he would the next day have met and 

* Lord Clive stated (Report, ut supra,) “ that the battle’s being attended with so little blood* 
shed arose from two causes ; first, the army was sheltered by so high a bank that the heavy 
artillery of the enemy could not possibly do them much mischief ; the other was, that Suraja 
Dowla had not confidence in his army, nor his army any confidence in him, and theiefore they 
did not do their duty upon that occasion.” 

VOL. II. Q 
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ITS?. 


Division oi 
the spoil 


saved Suraja Dowla. and an ordci* of events, very ditferent from those which -we 
have to relate, would, in all probability, have ensued.'’ ■' 

The battle u as fought on the 23d of June, and on the 25th Colonel Clive 
with his troops arrived at jMoorshedabad. On the next day a meeting- was held 
to confer about the stipulated moneys ; when the chief officer of finance declared 
that the whole of Suraja Dowla’s treasui'es were inadequate to the demand. 
“ The restitution,” says j\Ir. Orme, “ with the donations to the squadron, the 
army, and the committee, amounted to 22,000,000 of sicca rupees, equal to 
2,750,000/. But other donations were promised, which have since been the 
foundation of several fortunes.” f The scantiness of the Bengal treasury was 
most unexpected, as weU as most painful news to the English ; who had been 
accustomed to a fond and literal belief of Oriental exaggeration on the subject 
of Indian riches. With great difficulty were they brought to admit so hateful a 
truth. Finding at last that moi-e could not be obtained, they consented to 
receive one half of the moneys immediately, and to accept of the rest by three 
equal payments, in three years. Even of the portion which was now to be 
received, it was necessary to take one thu‘d not in specie, which was aU ex- 
hausted, but in jewels, plate, and other eflfects, at a valuation. Before the 9th 
of August, after a multitude of difficulties, the stipulated half, all but 584,905 
rupees, was delivered and discharged, 


* Orme, ii. 185. f Orrae, ii. ISO. 

:j; A piece of consummate treachery was practised upon an individual. Among the Hindu 
merchants established at Calcutta was Omichund, “ a man,” says Mr. Orme, “ of great sagacity 
and understanding,” who had traded to a vast amount, and acquired an enormous fortune. “ The 
extent of his habitation,” continues Mr. Orme, “ divided into various departments, the number 
of his servants continually employed in various occupations, and a letinue of armed men in con- 
stant pay, resembled more the state of a prince than the condition of a merchant. His com- 
merce extended to all parts of Bengal and Bahar, and by presents and services he had acqmred 
so much influence with the principal officers of the Bengal government, that the Presidency, in 
times of difficulty, used to employ his mediation with the Nabob. This pre-eminence, however, 
did not fail to render him the object of much envy.” {Oime, ii. 50.) Wlien the alaim, excited 
by the hostile designs of Suraja Dowla, threw mto consternation the minds of Mr. Drake and 
his council, among other weak ideas which occurred to them, one was, to secure the person of 
Omichund, lest, peradventure, he should be in concert with their enemies. He was seized and 
thrown into confinement. His guards, believmg that violence, that is, dishonour, would next 
fall upon his house, set fire to it, after the manner of Hindus, and slaughtered the inmates of his 
harem. Notwithstanding this, when Mr. Holwell endeavoured to parley with the Nabob, he em- 
ployed Omichund to write letters to his friends, importuning them to intercede, in that extremity, 

1 
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Upon the news of 'the seizure and death of Suraja Dowla, M. Law, with the Chap. III. 
French party, hastened back, to join the Governor of Bahar, at Patna, the ^ 

1757* 

with the prince. At the capture, though his person was liberated, his valuable effects and mer- 
chandize were plundered , no less than 400,000 rupees in cash were found m his treasury. When 
an order was published that such of the English as had escaped the black hole might return to 
their homes, they were supplied with provisions by Omichund, whose intercession,” says Orme, 

‘‘ had piobably procured their return.” Omichund, upon the ruin of Calcutta, followed the 
Nabob’s army, and soon acquired a high degree of confidence both with the Nabob’s favourite, 
and With himself. After the recovery of Calcutta, when the Nabob, alaimed at the attack of his 
camp, entered into negotiation, and concluded a tieaty, Omichund was one of the principal 
agents employed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to Mooishedabad as agent at the durbar (court) 
of Suraja Dowla, he was accompanied,” says Mr. Oime, (ii 137,) by Omichund, whose 
conduct in the late negotiation had effaced the impression of former imputations, insomuch that Mr, 

Watts was permitted to consult and employ him without reserve on all occasions.” He was employed 
as a main instrument in all the intrigues with Jaffier. It was never suimised that he did not second, 
with all his efforts, the projects of the Enghsh , it was never denied that his services were of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Orme says expressly (p 182) that “ his tales and artifices prevented 
Suraja Dowla from believing the representations of his most trusty servants, who early suspected, 
and at length were convinced, that the English were confedeiated with Jaffiei.” When the terms 
of compensation for the losses sustained by the captme of Calcutta weie negotiated between Mr. 

Watts and Meer Jaffier, 3,000,000 of rupees were set down for Omichund, which, considering 
the extent of his property, and that most of the best houses in Calcutta weie his,” (Orme, iL 
128,) was probably not more than his loss. Looking forward to the rewards which he doubted 
not that Jaffiei, if successful, would bestow upon those of the English who were the chief mstru- 
ments of his exaltation; estimating also the impoitance of his own services, and the risk, both 
of life and of fortune, which, in rendering those services, he had incurred, Omichund conceived 
that he too might put in his claim for reward, and, according to the example of his countrymen, 
resolved not to injure himself by the modesty of his demand. He asked a commission of five 
per cent., on the money which should be received from the Nabob’s treasury, and a fourth part of 
the jewels ; but agreed, upon hearing the objections of Mr. Watts, to refer his claims to the 
committee. When the accounts were sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omichund, even 
as compensation for Ins losses, seemed a very heavy grievance to men who panted for more to 
themselves. To men whose minds were in such a state, the great demands of Omichund appeared 
(the reader will laugh — but they did literally appear) a crime. They were voted a crime ; and so 
great a crime, as to deserve to be punished — to be punished, not only by depriving him of ail 
reward, but depriving him of his compensation, that compensation which was stipulated for to 
every body : It was voted that Omichund should have nothing. They were in his power, how- 
ever, therefore he was not to be irritated. It was necessary he should be deceived. Clive, 
whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang, proposed, that two treaties with 
Meer Jaffier should be drawn up, and signed; One, in which satisfaction to Omichund should 
be provided for, which Omichund should see; another, that which should really be exe- 
cuted, in which he should not be named. To his honour be it spoken, Admiral Watson refused 
to be a party in this treacheiy. He would not sign the false treaty ; and the committee forged 

Q 2 
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Book IV capital of the province. Upon the assassination of the fatlier of Suraja Dowla, 

^ Aliverdi had nominated Suraja Dowla himself to the nabobship of that import- 
ant province ; but appointed Ramnai-ain, a Hindu, in whom he reposed gi’eat 
confidence, to be Deputy Governor in the absence of the Prince. Ramnarain 
had administered the affairs of the province during the life of Aliverdi, and had 
continued in the government since the accession of Suraja Dowla. From him 
JMeer Jaffier expected no co-opei’ation, and displayed anxiety that the French 
party should be pursued. He suspected, however, the fidelity of any part of 
his own army ; and a large detachment of the English were sent under Major 
Coote. They were detained too long in preparation ; they were poorly provided 
with the nreans of expedition ; and the European part of the detachment, ex- 
asperated at the fatigue they had to endure, behaved mutinously on the way. 
Before they reached Patna, the French had arrived ; and, to obviate disputes, 
had been sent forward by Ramnarain into the territory of the Subahdar of Oude, 
with whom he had begun to negotiate an alliance. Major Coote was at first 
instructed to endeavour by intrigue and by force to wrest the government from 
Ramnarain; but while he was meditating the execution of these orders, he 
received further instructions which inclined him to an accommodation ; and he 
returned to Moorshedabad on the 13th of September. The detachment which 
he had conducted was stationed at Cossimbuzar, near Moorshedabad ; the rest 
of the army was sent into quarters at Chandemagor as a more healthy situation 
than the seat of the Presidency; and on the day after the arrival of Major 
Coote, Colonel Clive left Moorshedabad and returned to Calcutta."*' 

his name. When Omichund, upon the final adjustment, was told that he was cheated, and found 
that he was a luined man, he fainted away, and lost his reason. He was from that moment 
insane. Not an Enghshman, not even Mr. Orme, has yet expressed a word of sympathy or 
regret. 

* The chief authorities which have been followed for this senes of transactions in Bengal, have 
been the Seer Mutakhareen, i. 298 — 772 ; the First Report from the Committee on the Nature. 
State, and Condition of the East India Company, in 1772, which is full of curious information, 
Orme’s War in India, ii, 28 — 196 ; and the tracts published by the various actors in the scene. 
Scrafton, Watts, &c. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Renewal of the wak with the French in Carnatic.-— Arrival of Lally . — 
French power superior to the English. — English power superior to the 
French. — Pondicherry taken — and the French driven out of Carnatic. 


When the English detachment for the recovery of Calcutta, and the French 
detachment for the relief of Bussy, left Carnatic, the contending parties were so 
far diminished in force, as to meditate qvdetness and forbearance : the English, 
till the troops which they had lent to Bengal should return ; the French, till the 
armament should arrive, which they expected from Europe. In the mean 
time it was felt by the English as a grievous misfortune, that though their 
Nabob Mahomed Ali was now without a rival in Carnatic, its pecuniary pro- 
duce was remarkably small. The governors of forts and districts, the zemin- 
dars, polygars, and renters, employed, as usual, all theft means of artifice and 
force, to withhold their payments ; and the rabble employed by Mahomed Ali, 
as soldiers, ill paid and weakly governed, were found altogether inadequate to 
the establishment of an efficient authority in the province. The notion which 
was early entertained of the great pecuniary supplies capable of being drawn 
from Madura and TiniveUy, appeal’s still to have maintained a determining 
influence in the councils of Madras ; and, notwithstanding the general resolution 
to remain inactive. Captain Calliaud, the commanding officer at Trichinopoly, 
before the end of the year 1756, received instructions to renew his attempts for 
the reduction of those dependencies. In the hope of prevailing upon the King 
of Tanjore to afford some assistance ; a hope which, as usual, he took care to 
disappoint ; , Captain Calliaud directed his march through Tanjore, and crossing 
Marawar, arrived in TiniveUy. The troops who accompanied him, joined to 
the body of Sepoys who had remained in the country, and the troops of the 
Polygars who had espoused the English interest, composed a formidable army. 
But it was unable to proceed to action for want of money ; and the utmost 
exertions of CaUiaud produced but an insignificant supply. Intelligence that 
the rebellious polygars were treating with the Mysoreans, who had a station at 
the fort of Dindigul, presented in strong colours the necessity of expedition, yet 
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Book IV. he was unable to leave Tinivelly before the 10th of April ; when he marched to 
^ ^ attack Bladura with 180 Europeans, 2,500 Sepoys, six field-pieces, and 500 

hoi’se. Upon aniving at the town, he found it a place of much greater 
strength than he had been led to suppose ; and, without battering cannon, not 
easy, if possible, to be reduced. He planned an effort to take it by surprise. 
The first laddei's w^ere planted ; and Calliaud himself, with twenty men, had got 
into the fausse-bray, when the guard within received the alarm, and they were 
obliged to retreat. Tw^o companies of Sepoys were soon after dispatched to bring 
twm pieces of battering artillery from Trichinopoly ; and Calliaud had commenced 
an intrigue wfith some of the jematders, or captains of the enemy’s troops, 
%vhen he received intelligence that the French had anived at Trichinopoly. 
AlsoNelore. During these efforts to obtain possession of the revenues of Madura and 
Tinivelly, similar efforts had been undertaken in other parts of the province. 
A brother of the Nabob, by name Nezeeb OoUa, who was Governor of Nelore 
and its district, situated in the northern quarter of Carnatic, evaded or refused 
payment of the sums demanded of him ; and the Nabob, who possessed not the 
means of coercion, was urgent with the English to perform it in his stead. The 
rupture between the two brothers took place towards the end of February, and 
it was the 1st of April before the English troops were ready to march. By the 
end of the month they had erected batteries against the fort ; on the 2d of 
May a breach was effected, which they deemed practicable ; and a storm was 
attempted the next morning. But the English were repulsed from the breach, 
nor was it deemed expedient to renew the attack till more battering-cannon 
should be received from Madras. In the mean time the detachment received 


orders to return to the Presidency with aU expedition. 

Proceedings of The Government of Pondicherry, notwithstanding the pacific policy incul- 
the French, recall of Dupleix, and the commands which they had received to 

abstain from all operations of hazard, till the arrival of the forces which they 
expected from Europe, determined, when they saw the English so largely at 
work, and their small force separated to such a distance as Tinivelly and Ne- 
lore, to avail themselves of an opportunity which good fortune seemed to present. 
They took the field on the 6th of April ; but, to cover their designs, with only a 
small number of troops, and for an object of minor importance. By forced 
marches they appeared before EUavanasore on the 10th, a fort possessed by a 
chief, who had hitherto refused to acknowledge either the English or the French 
Nabob. In a saUy, in which he threw the French army into great jeopardy, 
•he received a mortal wound, of which he died in a few days, and the garrison. 
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during the night, evacuated the fort. The French, after this acquisition, Chap, IV. 
inarched in the direction leading to the territory of some polygars with whom '' v 
they had disputes ; and Captain CaUiaud received a letter from the Madras Pre- 
sidency, on the very day on which he attempted to surprise Madura, that from 
the late intelligence received of the motions of the French, no design on their 
part was apprehended against Trichinopoly.’^ The season for the arrival of the 
English troops from Bengal was elapsed ; and it was impossible now that any 
should retuni before September. The French, therefore, suddenly, barring Tnchmopoly 
theii’ garrisons ; leaving in Pondicherry itself none but invalids ; and enrolling ’thlfrench! 
the European inhabitants to man the walls, dispatched every soldier to the field; 
and the army took post before Trichinopoly on the 14th of May. The gaiMson, 
deprived of the troops which had marched to Madura, were insufiicient to guard 
the walls ; and they had 500 French prisoners in the fort. Calliaud received 
intelligence before Madura of the imminent danger of Trichinopoly, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 211st ; at six he was on his march ; on the 2l5th at 
day-break he halted nineteen miles from Trichinopoly. An army five times as great Eelieved by a 
as his watched his approach, and guarded every avenue by which it was sup- of cSud!^ 
posed he could enter the fort. On one side of the town was a large plain, about 
seven miles in extent, consisting of rice fields, covered with water, which the 
French deemed impassable. Calliaud continued his march, as if he intended to 
enter by one of the ordinary inlets, tiU night ; when he suddenly took another 
direction ; and arrived at the margin of the rice fields about ten o’clock. The 
fatigue of marching through the rice fields up to the knees in mud, after forced 
marches of several days, was excessive. At day-break, however, the main body 
of the detachment reached the fort, and were received with that ardent welcome 
by its inmates which the gi’eatness of the danger, and the exertions which the 
detachment had made to save it, naturally inspired. The French commander, 
astonished at the news of their entrance, and now despairing of success, marched 
away for Pondicherry the following day.f 

Intelligence of the march of the French against Trichinopoly, and of the Efforts of the 
repulses sustained by their own troops, in the two assaults upon Madura and 
Nelore, reached the Presidency of Madras at nearly the same time. They 
recalled immediately the detachment from Nelore ; sent as many troops as pos- get possesswa 

of the Car- 
natic fortSt. 


^ Cambridge, p. 140. 

f Orme, ii. 197--217; Cambridge’s War in India, p. 137—153; Wilks’ Historical Sketches 
of the South of India, p. 392, 393, 
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The Mahrat- 
tas demand 
the chout for 
Carnatic. 


sible into the field ; and were uncertain whether to attempt the relief of Trichi- 
nopoly by recalling the French to the defence of theii’ own settlements, or by 
marching to attack them before the place ; when the welcome news arrived of 
the fact and consequences of Calliaud’s return. To possess and garrison the 
forts which were scattered over the country, and wliich, by commanding the 
adjacent districts, afforded the only chance of revenue, was a principal object of 
desire to both contending parties. Several transactions took place about this 
time, relating to places of minor importance ; but Wandewash was a fortress to 
the reduction of which peculiar value was attached. The Governor of Wande- 
wash had paid no revenue since 1752 ; he had perpetually favoured the French ; 
who from that station had been enabled to make incursions into every part of 
the province ; it not only afforded a large revenue, it was also a barrier to the 
surrounding districts. In hopes that it might be taken before the French army 
could arrive from Trichinopoly to its relief, the English commander sent to the 
attack was ordered to push his operations with the greatest vigour. He got 
possession of the town, which was contiguous to the fort, after a slight resistance. 
The Flench, however, were now hastening to its relief; and Colonel Aldercron, 
whose march had not displayed any wonderful dispatch, thought it pnident to 
i*en ounce the enterprise before they arrived. At his departure he set fire to the 
defenceless town ; though no peculiar circumstance is alleged to justify an act so 
cruel to the innocent inhabitants. 

The English Presidency, to whom the nabobship of Arcot continued as yet but 
little productive, were straitened in their treasury. Anxious therefore to dimi- 
nish expense, they gave directions, upon hearing that the army had retired 
from Wandewash, for its proceeding immediately to the Presidency. Unhappily 
the enemy were in the field, of which they were thus left entirely the masters ; 
and they performed a successful incursion as far as Conjeveram, where they 
burned the town, to revenge the outrage committed at Wandewash. The Pre- 
sidency, now aware of their blunder, ordered back the army into the field. The 
two armies were nearly equal. The English offered battle ; but the French 
kept within their entrenchments. The English, after remaining in their pre- 
sence for some weeks, retired again at the end of July ; and marched to the 
several stations fi?om which they had been drawn. The French were no sooner 
masters of the field, than they renewed their incursions, collected the revenues, 
and levied contributions in several districts. 

A pressure was now sustained of another description. The Mahratta general 
Balagee Row had paid a visit of exaction to the kingdom of Mysore the pre- 
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ceding season ; and, upon marching back to his own country before the period Chap. IV. 
of the rains, left an officer with a large detachment, who, after taking several ^ ' 

intervening forts, made himself master of one of the passes into Carnatic, about 
sixty miles north-west from the city of Arcot, and sent a peremptory demand of 
the chout for the whole nabobship. The city of Arcot was thrown into the 
utmost alarm : the Nabob dreaded the incursion of Mahratta parties into the 
very town ; and accepted the in\dtation of the English to send his family to 
Madras. The Mahrattas pretended that the chout had been settled by Nizam 
al Mulk, at 600,000 rupees a year ; two thirds for Carnatic, and one for Trichi- 
nopoly and the southern dependencies. Of this they asserted that six years 
were due ; and presented their demand, in whole, at 4,000,000 of rupees. The 
Nabob, who knew the weakness of his physical, if not of his intellectual 
resources, was glad to negotiate. After much discussion, the Mahratta agent 
consented to accept of 200,000 rupees, in ready money, and the Nabob’s 
draughts upon the governors of forts aud the polygars, for 250,000 more. To 
these terms the Nabob agreed ; but he required that the money should be found 
by the English, and should be furnished out of the revenues which he had 
assigned to them for the expenses of the war. At this time the English might 
have obtained important assistance against the Mahrattas. Morari Row, and the 
Patan Nabobs of Savanore, Canoul, Candanore, and Cudapa, who, since the 
assassination of Nazir Jung, had maintained a sort of independence, oflered 
their alliance. But the English could spare no troops ; and were as much afraid 
to admit such allies into the province as the Mahrattas themselves. After as 
much delay and evasion as possible, they were induced, notwithstanding the 
danger of the precedent, in fear of greater evils, to comply with the demand. 

During all this period the attention of the Presidency of Madras may be Renewal of 
considered as chiefly divided between two objects ; the French in Carnatic, and reLce°ML'^° 
the Polygars of Madura and TiniveUy. When CaUiaud was obliged to march 
from Madura for the defence of Trichinopoly, he left about sixty Europeans, 
and upwards of 1,000 Sepoys, who were not inactive ; and, as soon as he was 
convinced that no further danger was to be apprehended from the French, he 
dispatched a reinforcement from Trichinopoly. In compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Presidency, CaUiaud himself, with as great a portion of the 
troops from Trichinopoly as it was safe to rvithdraw, marched on the 25th of 
June, and arrived at Madura on the 3d of July. Having effected a bi’each on 
the loth, he resolved to storm. He was repulsed with great loss. For some 
days the operations of the besiegers were retarded by the sickness of their leader. 
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Book IV. The admission of supplies into the town was now, however, cut off ; and the 

' ' negotiations for its suiTender were renewed. After some time was spent in 

1T5T* ™ 

bargaining about the price, Calliaud, on the 8th of August, on payment of 
170,000 rupees, was I’eceived into the town. 

The Flench On the 8th of September a Fi'ench fleet of twelve ships anchored in Pondi- 
stion^iem- cheiTj I’oad ; but, after landing about a thousand men, it again set sail for 
from Emope. J»I^^uritius. This was not the grand armament which the government at Pon- 
dicherry expected; and, till the arrival of which, all operations of magnitude 
were to be deferred. The army, however, which had been scouring the country, 
was still in its camp at Wandewash. It was now strongly reinforced by the 
troops newly arrived ; and marched against the fort of Chittapet. The Nabob, 
Mahomed Ali, had a personal dislike to the Governor of Chittapet, and had 
infused into the English suspicions of his fidelity, which imprudently diminished 
the efforts necessary for his support. He fell, defending his fort to the last 
extremity; and thus another place of considerable importance was gained by 
the French. From Chittapet they marched to Trinomalee, which was aban- 
doned by the Governor and garrison, upon their approach. After this they 
divided themselves into several detachments ; and before the 6th of November, 
when they were recalled, they had reduced eight forts in the neighbourhood of 
Chittapet, Trinomalee, and Gingee ; and established collectors in the dependent 
districts. 

On the news of the arrival of the French fleet. Captain Calliaud returned to 
Trichinopoly, with all the Europeans, and was soon after followed by the 
Sepoys, who, however, went back, as soon as it appeared that Trichinopoly 
was not in danger. The Mysoreans, who had been long expected to the assist- 
ance of the confederate Polygars, arrived in the month of November, took the 
fort of Sholavenden, and plundered to the walls of Madura, under which they 
remained for several days. They allowed themselves, however, to be attacked 
in a narrow pass, by the commander of the British Sepoys, and suffered a 
severe defeat. In the mean time Captain Calliaud, under the safeguard of a 
passport fifom Pondicherry, repaired in person to the Presidency, to represent 
the state of the southern dependencies, for the reduction of which so many use- 
less efforts had been made ; and declared his opinion that the settlement of the 
country could not be achieved, or a revenue drawn from it, without a gi’eater 
force, or the removal of Maphuz Khan. It was agreed with the Nabob that an 
annual income, adequate to his maintenance, should be offered to this his elder 
brother, provided he would quit the province and disband his troops. Maphuz 
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Khan, however, would listen to no terms importing less than the government Cfiap. IV. 
of the whole country ; and the confederates continued in formidable force. ^ ^ 

Though, after the recall of the French troops in November, no army was in 
the field ; the gaiTisons left in the several forts continued to make incursions 
upon one another, and mutually ravaged the unhappy country. As these ope- 
rations, “ being always levelled at defenceless villages, carried,” says Mr. Orme, 

“ the I’eproach of robbery, more than the reputation of war ; ” each side, too, 
losing by them more than it gained ; the French officer at Wandewash proposed 
a conference, for the purpose of ending this wretched species of warfare ; and 
an English officer was authorized to conclude an agreement. The governments 
of Aladras and Pondicherry were both now disposed to suspend their efforts — 
the French, till the arrival of the forces which they boasted were to render 
them irresistible in Carnatic — the English, that they might husband their 
resources for the danger with which they were threatened. In this situation Amval oi 
they continued tiU the 28th of April, when a French squadron of twelve sail IttoJgamL 
arrived in the road of Fort St. David. Fiance™™ 

Upon the breaking out of the war between France and England in 1756, 
the French ministry resolved to strike an important blow in India. The Count 
de Lally, a member of one of those Irish families, which had transported them- 
selves into France along with James II., was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of all the French forces in India. He had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Fountenoy, where he took several English officers with his own hand, and 
received the rank of Colonel from the King, upon the field of battle : It was be 
who proposed the daring plan of landing in England with 10,000 men, while 
the Prince Charles Edward was trying his fortune for a crown in another part 
of the island : And his hatred of the English, and his reputation for courage, 
now pointed him out as the fittest person to crush the pretensions of that nation on 
the coast of Coromandel. He was accompanied with his own regiment of 
Irish, 1080 strong; with fifty of the royal artillery, and a great number of 
officers of distinction. They left the port of Brest on the 4th of May, 1757, 
when a malignant fever raged in the town, of which they carried the infection 
along with them. No fewer than 300 persons died in the fleet before they 
reached Rio Janeiro, where they remained for two months, and, after all, 
departed with a residue of the sickness on board. At Mamitius they were 
joined by a part of the ships which had landed the troops at Pondicherry in the 
preceding year ; and, after a tedious voyage, made the coasCof Coromandel on 
the 25th of April. 
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1758. 

Precip t. tioii 
oi Lailv. 


Battle be- 
tw een the 
French and 
English fleets. 


The court of Versailles anticipated nothing but triumphs from this splendid 
ai’inament ; and the presumption of Lally well assorted with that of his govern- 
ment. It was even laid dowm in the insti’uctions of the ministers, that he 
sliould commence his operations with the siege of Fort St. David. For this 
purpose, before communicating with the land, he made the fleet anchor at the 
place of attack. He proceeded with two of the vessels to Pondicherry, where 
he anived at five in the afternoon ; and before the night closed he had 1,000 
Europeans, and as many Sepoys, on their march to Fort St. David. In military 
operations, notwithstanding the importance of dispatch, something more than 
dispatch is necessary. The troops marched without provisions, and with un- 
skilful guides, who led them astray, and brought them to Fort St. David at 
seven o’clock in the morning, worn out with hunger and fatigue, f This gave 
them a motive and an apology for commencing a system of plunder and insub- 
ordination, from wiiich they could not easily be recalled. 

These troops had scarcely anived at Fort St. David, w-'hen the ships in the 
road descried the English fleet making w'ay from the south. Mr. Pococke, with 
the ships of w^ar from Bengal, had arrived at Madras on the 24th of Febi’uary ; 
on the 24th of the following month a squadron of five ships from Bombay had 
arrived under Admiral Stevens ; and on the 17th of Api-il, the whole sailed to 
the southward, looking out for the French. Having in ten days worked as high 
to windward as the head of Ceylon, they stood in again for the coast, which 
they made off Negapatnam on the 28th, and, proceeding along shore, dis- 
covered the French fleet at nine the next morning, riding off Cuddalore. The 
French immediately weighed, and bore down towards Pondicherry, throwing 
out signals to recall the two ships which had sailed with Lally ; and the English 


* He himself complains that little preparation was made to co-operate with him. Among the 
proofs of carelessness, one was that he was saluted with five discharges of cannon, loaded with 
ball, of which three pierced the ship through and through, and the two others damaged the 
rigging; Memoire pour Lally, i. 39. 

■i" Lally complains, and with good reason, of the deploiable ignorance of the Fiench Governor 
and Council They could not tell him the amount of the English forces on the coast ; nor 
whether Cuddalore was suriounded with a dry wall or a rampart ; nor whether there was any 
river to pass between Pondicherry and Fort St. David He complains that he lost forty-eight 
hours at Cuddalore, because there was not a man at Pondicherry, who could tell him that it was 
open on the side next the sea ; that 'he was unable to find twenty-four hours’ provisions 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Governor, who promised to forward a poition to him upon the 
road, broke his word ; whence the troops were two days without food, and some of them died. 
Ibid 4)0, 41. 
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Admiral gave the signal for chase. The summons for the two ships not being Chap. IV. 
answered, the French fleet stood out to sea, and formed the line of battle. The ^ '' ’ 

French consisted of nine sail, the English only of seven. The battle was 
indecisive ; the loss of a few men, with some damage to the ships, being the 
only result.* Both fleets fell considerably to leeward during the engagement ; 
and the French were six days in working up to the road of Pondicherry, where 
the troops were landed. LaUy himself had some days before proceeded to Fort 
St. David with the whole force of Pondicherry, and the troops from the fleet 
were sent after him, as fast as they came on shore. 

The English were thrown into the greatest alarm. So much was the power Supenor 
of the enemy now superior to their own, that they scarcely anticipated any 
other result than their expulsion from the country ; and had Dupleix been still 
the guide and conductor of the enemy’s affairs, it is more than probable, that 
their most gloomy apprehensions would have been realized, f Not only had an Exploits and 
overwhelming addition been made to a force, against which they had previously Bussy 
found it difficult to maintain themselves ; but, in the mean time, Bussy, in the 
northern parts of Deccan, had obtained the most important advantages, and 
brought upon the English the heaviest disasters. After the brilliant exploit of 
1756, when he defended himself at Hyderabad against the whole power of the 
Subahdar, and imposed his own terms upon his enemies, he had proceeded to 
the Northern Circars, where his presence was necessary, to collect the revenues, 
and, by an adjustment of the government, to pro\ide for the future regularity 
of their payment. He began his march on the l6th of November of that year, 
with 500 Europeans and 4i,000 Sepoys; leaving only a small detachment 
to attend the person of the Subahdar. | In accomplishing his progress 
through the country, he encountered no considerable resistance. The 
Polygar of Bobilee defended his fort to the last extremity ; and exhibited the 


* A French ship was driven on shore, and obliged to be abandoned ; but this was owing to an 
accident after the battle. 

f Lord Clive himself said, m his evidence before the Committee, in 1772 ; “ Mr.Lally arrived 
with such a force as threatened not only the destruction of all the settlements there, but of all 
the East India Company’s possessions, and nothing saved Madras from sharing the fate of Fort 
St. David, at that time, but their want of money, which gave time for strengthening and rem- 
forcmg the place.” Eepoit, ut supra. 

Orme (ii. 104i) says he left 100 Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys. Wilks (Histor. Sketches, 
p. S87) says he left 200 Europeans and SOO Sepoys. Orme again (Ibid. p. 264) speaks of the 
detachment as consisting of 200 Europeans and SOO Sepoys. 
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Book IV. customary spectacle of Hindu desperation, the fortress in flames, and the people 
garrison butchered by their own hands : But he was excited to this despe- 
ration by the command to exchange the government of his present for that of 
another district, on account of the annoyance he gave to a neighbouring Chief 
from whom Bussy had received a train of important services. When Bussy 
had nearly completed the arrangement which he intended to make, he received 
about the 1st of April letter’s from Suraja Dowla, inviting him by the largest 
offers, to assist him in expelling the English from Bengal. Bussy waited on his 
northern frontier, ready to march through Orissa into Bengal, as soon as he 
should receive satisfactory intelligence ; but, learning the capture of Chander- 
nagor, and the imbecility of the Subahdar, he changed his purpose, and pro- 
ceeded to the attack of the English establishments within the Circars. There 
were three factories, on three different branches of the Godavery, hr a district 
remarkable for the excellence and cheapness of its cloths. They were places of 
no strength, and surrendered oir the first requisition. Vizigapatam, however, 
was one of the places of greatest importance belonging to the English in India. 
It was a fort, garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and 300 Sepoys ; but so injudiciously 
constructed, that the attempt to defend it was unanimously determined to be 
vain. The van of Bussy’s army appeared before it on the 24th of June ; and a 
capitulation was concluded ; that all the Europeans, both military and civil, should 
be regarded as prisoners, and all the effects of the Company as prize of war. The 
Sepoys, and other natives, Bussy allowed to go where they pleased ; he also pro- 
mised to respect the property of individuals. “ And he kept his word,'’ says 
Mr. Orme, “ with the utmost liberality, resigning, without discussion, what- 
soever property any one claimed as his own.” 

During these transactions, however, a great revolution was preparing in the 
army of Salabut Jung. He had two younger brothers, whom Bussy, acquainted 
with the temper of Oriental governments, had advised the Subahdar to provide 
with establishments, and every indulgence suitable to their rank, but from 
whom he had exhorted him carefrdly to withhold those governments and places 
of power, which, in the hands of the near relations of the Prince, were the 
cause of so many revolutions in India. This prudent course was pursued till 
the period of the alienation from Bussy of the mind of the Subahdar ; when 
that Prince was easily persuaded, by his designing courtiers, to reverse the 
policy which the sagacity of Bussy had established. The eldest of the two 
brothers, Bassalut Jung, was appointed Governor of the strong fort and countiy 
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of Adoni; and Nizam AH, the youngest and most dangerous, was made Chap 
Governor of Berar, the most extensive province of Deccan, of which the ^ ^ 

Mahrattas now possessed the principal part. 

Towards the end of the year 1757, while a body of Mahrattas insulted Au- 
rengabad, which was then the residence of the Subahdar, a mutiny, under the 
usual shape of clamour for pay, was excited in his army. The utmost alarm 
was affected by the Duan, or minister, who took shelter in a strong fort : The 
Subahdar, without I’esources, was driven to dismay ; Nizam AH, who had ac- 
quired some reputation, and intrigued successfully with the troops, - offered to 
interpose and allay the tumults, provided the requisite powers, and among other 
things the great seal of the Subah, were committed to his hands : The requisition 
was obeyed : And Nizam AH, leaving only the name of Subahdar to his bro- 
ther, grasped the whole powders of the state. With an affectation of indiffer- 
ence he committed the seal to his brother Bassalut Jung, but under sufficient 
security that it would be used agreeably to his directions. 

Bussy received intelligence of these events in the beginning of January ; im- 
mediately began his march with the whole of his army ; and, by a road never 
traveUed before by European troops, arrived in twenty-one days at Aurengabad, 
a distance by the perambulator of nearly 400 miles.* Four separate armies 
were encamped about the city ; that of Nizam AH from Berar ; that of the 
Subah, of which Nizam AH had now the command ; that of Bassalut Jung from 
Adoni ; and that of the Mahrattas, commanded by Balagee Row. The pre- 
sence of Bussy, with his handful of Europeans, imposed respect upon them aU ; 
and every eye was fixed upon his movements. His first care was to restore the 
authority of the Subahdar, whom the presence alone of the French detachment, 
which had vigilantly guarded his person, had probably saved from the assassi- 
nation which generally forms the main ingredient of Indian revolutions. 

The two brothers at first assumed a high tone ; and, when obHged to part with 
the seal, exhibited unusual marks of rage and indignation. Bussy clearly saw 
that the safety of the Subahdar, and the existence of the present government, 
demanded the resumption of the power which had been entrusted to Nizam 
AH ; but when the proposition of a large pension was made to him in lieu of his 
government, he had the art to interest his troops in his behalf, and Bussy found 
it necessary to temporize. To remove stiU further the umbrage which he 

* Mr. Orme states the days on report merely ; but we may presume it was the best informa- 
tion which that careful historian could procure. 
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IV. found was gaining ground at the uncontrolable authority with which a strangei' 
disposed of the powers of Deccan, and of the sons of the great Nizam al Mulk, 
he re-committed the seal of state to Bassalut Jung, but under securities which 
precluded any improper use. 

To provide a permanent security for his predominating influence in the go- 
vernment of the Subah, there was wanting, besides the distant provinces which 
yielded him the necessary I’evenue, a place of strength, near the seat of govern- 
ment, to render him independent of the sudden machinations of his enemies; 
The celebrated fortress of Dowlatabad, both from locality and strength, was ad- 
mirably adapted to his views. It was at present in possession of the piime 
minister, the mortal foe of Bussy, the chief actor in the late commotions, and 
the assured instrument of others in every hostile design. By a sum of money, 
Bussy gained the deputy Governor to admit him secretly with his troops into 
the fort ; and this invaluable instrument of power was gained without the loss of 
a man. As the utmost efforts, however, of the resentment of the minister were 
now assured, Bussy secui’ed the means of rendering him a prisoner in the midst 
of the camp of the Subahdar, at the very hour when he himself was I’eceived 
into the fort of Dowlatabad. These events alarmed Nizam Ali into submission ; 
and an accommodation was effected, by which he agreed to divest himself of his 
government of Berar, and accept of Hyderabad in its stead. When holding 
his court, to receive the compliments of the principal persons, before his de- 
parture for his new government, he was waited upon, among others, by Hyder 
Jung, the Duan of Bussy. This personage was the son of a Governor of Masu- 
lipatam, who had been friendly to the French ; and he had attached himself to 
Bussy, since his first arrival at Golconda. Bussy was soon aware of his talents, 
and soon discovered the great benefit he might derive from them. He became 
a grand and dexterous instrument for unravelling the plots and intrigues against 
which it was necessary for Bussy to be incessantly on his guard ; and a no less 
consummate agent in laying the trains which led to the accomplishment of 
Bussy’s designs. To give him the greater weight with his countrymen, and 
more complete access to the persons and the minds of the people of consequence, 
he obtained for him titles of nobility, dignities, and riches ; and enabled him to 
hold his Durbar, like the greatest chiefs. He was known to have been actively 
employed in the late masterly transactions of Bussy ; and an occasion was 
chosen on which a blow might be stnick, both at his life, and that of Salabut 
Jung. A day was appointed by the Subahdar for paying his devotions at the 
tomb of his father, distant about twenty miles from Aurengabad ; and on the 
' 3 
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second day of his absence, Nizam Ali held his comt. Hyder Jung was received Chap. IV. 
with marked respect ; but, on some pretext, detained behind the rest of the 
assembly, and assassinated. The first care of Bussy, upon this new emergency, 
was to strengthen the slender escort of Salabut Jung. The next was, to secure 
the person of the late minister ; of whose share in the present perfidy he had no 
doubt, and whom he had hitherto allowed to remain under a slight restraint in 
the camp. That veteran intriguer, concluding that his life was in danger, ex- 
cited his attendants to resist, and was slain in the scuffle. Struck with dismay, 
upon the news of this unexpected result, Nizam Ali abandoned the camp in the 
night, taking with him his select cavalry alone ; and pursued his flight towards 
Boorhanpore, about 150 miles north from Aurengabad, with all the speed which 
the horses could endure. Thus was Bussy delivered from his two most formi- 
dable enemies, by the very stroke which they had aimed against him ; and in 
this state of uncontrolable power in the wide-extended government of Deccan, 
was he placed, when the arrival of Lally produced an extraordinary change in 
his views ; and insured a new train of events in the Subah. 

The character of that new Governor was ill adapted to the circumstances in Character of 
which he was appointed to act. Ardent and impetuous, by the original structure 
of his mind ; his early success and distinction had rendered him vain and pre- 
sumptuous. With natural talents of considerable force, his knowledge was 
scanty and superficial. Having never experienced difficulties, he never antici- 
cipated any : For him it was enough to will the end ; the means obtained an 
inferior portion of his regard. Acquainted thoroughly with the technical part of 
the military profession, but acquainted with nothing else, he was totally unable 
to apply its principles in a new situation of things. Unacquainted with the 
character and manners of the people among whom he was called upon to act ; 
he was too ignorant of the theory of war, to know, that on the management of 
his intellectual and moral instruments, the success of the General mainly depends. 

He began by what he conceived a very justifiable act of authority, but which The mode of 
was in reality a cruel violation of the customs, the religion, and in truth, the conah- 
legal rights of the natives. As there was not at Pondicherry, of the persons of 
the lower castes, who are employed in the servile occupations of the camp, a 
sufficient number to answer the impatience of M. Lally in forwarding the troops 
to Fort St. David, he ordered the native inhabitants of the town to be pressed, 
and employed without distinction of caste, in carrying burdens, and performing 
whatever labour might be required. The terror and consternation created by 
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such an act was greater than if he had set fire to the town and butchered every 
man whom it contained. The consequence was that the natives were afraid to 
trust themselves in his power ; and he thus insured a deficiency of attendants.^ 
The feeble bullocks of the country, and the smallness of the number which 
the Governor and Council of Pondicherry were able to supply, but ill accorded 
with Tally’s ideas of a sufficiency of draught cattle. The very depressed state 
of the treasury precluded the possibility of affording other facilities, the want of 
which his impatience rendered a galling disappointment. He vented his uneasi» 
ness in reproaches and complaints. He had carried out in his mind one of those 
wide and sweeping conclusions which men of little experience and discrimina- 
tion are apt to form ; that his countrymen in India wei’e universally rogues : 
And to this sentiment, the ignorance and avidity at home which recalled Du- 
pleix were well calculated to conduct him. The Directors had told him in their 
instructions ; “ As the troubles in India have been the source of fortunes, rapid 
rind vast, to a great number of individuals, the same system always reigns at 
PondicheiTv, where those who have not yet made their fortune hope to make it 
by the same means ; and those who have ahieady dissipated it hope to make it 
a second time. The Sieur de Tally wiU have an arduous task to eradicate that 
spiiit of cupidity ; but it would be one of the most important services which he 
could render to the Company.” f Every want, therefore, which he experienced ; 
every delay which occurred, he ascribed to the dishonesty and misconduct of the 


•* This, at least, is stated by the English histoiians, and by the numerous and too successful 
enemies of Lally. In the oiiginal coirespondence, there is no proof that I can perceive In one 
of Lull} ’s letters (to De Leynt, 1 Sih of May) he presses him to prevail upon the inhabitants of 
Pondicheriy, b_y cxtia rewaids, to lend their assistance This looks not like a geneial ordei to 
impress the inhabitants. The tiuth is, that he himself brings charges, vrhichwere too well founded, 
of oppression committed by others against the natives. In his letter to De Leyrit, 25th of May, 
1758, he says, “ J’apprend que dans votie civil et dans votre militaire, il se commet des vexations 
vis-a-vis des gens du pays qui les eloignent et les emp^chent de vous faire les fournitures neces- 
saires ii la subsistance de I’armee ” Lally says in his Memoir, p. 50, “ Des employes du Sieur 
Desvaus, prot6g6 par le Sieur de Leyrit, arretoient des provisions qui arrivoient au camp, et exi- 
geoient de I’argent des noiis, pour leur accorder la liberte du passage. Un de ces brigands avoit 
6te pris en flagrant delit. On avoit saisi sur lui un sac plein d’especes et de petits joyaux enleves 
aux paysans.’’ 

-J- Mem pour Lally, p. 21. In their letter of the 20th March, 1759, they say, “ Vous voudrez 
bien prendie en consideration Tadministration des affaires de la Compagme, et rorigine des abus 
sans nombre que nous y voyons : TJn despotism absolu nous paroit la premiere chose a corriger.” 
— They add, “ Nous tiouvons par-tout des preuves de la prodigalite Ja plus outi^e, et du plus 
grand desordie.” 
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persons employed ; * and had so little prudence as to declare incessantly thosc Chap IV. 
opinions in the most pointed and offensive terms which his language could ' — X''' 
supply. These proceedings rendered him in a short time odious to every class ^ 
of men in the colony ; precluded all cordial co-operation, and insured him every 
species of ill-office which it was safe to render. The animosity at last between 
him and his countrymen became rancour and rage ; and the possibility of a 
tolerable management of the common concerns was utterly destroyed. 

On the 1st of May, Lally himself anived at Fort St. David ; and when joined I'oiiSt JJav.n 
by the troops from the ships, and those whom he had drawn from the forts in 
Carnatic, he had, according to Mr. Orme, 2,500 Europeans, exclusive of officers, 
and about the same number of Sepoys, assembled for the attack. The garrison 
consisted of 1,600 natives, and 619 Europeans, of whom eighty-three were sick 
or infirm, and 250 were seamen, f The place held out till the 1st of June, 
when, having nearly expended its ammunition, it yielded on capitulation. It 
was expected to have made a better defence ; and the English historians have 
not spared the conduct of the commanding officer. He had courage and spii’it 
in sufficient abundance ; but was not very rich in mental resources, or very 
accurate in ascertaining the conduciveness of his means. In consequence of 
instructions brought from France, Lally immediately issued orders for razing 
the fortifications to the ground: As soon as the fort capitulated, he sent a 
detachment against Devi-Cotah, which the garrison immediately abandoned ; and 
on the 7th of June, he returned with the army, in triumph, and sung T& Deu7n 
at Pondicherry. 


The English, in full ' expectation that the next operation of Lally would be 

* There is no doubt at all, that the neglect of all preparation, to enable him to act with 
promptitude, though they had been expecting him at Pondicheiry foi eight months, was extreme, 
and to the last degree culpable. There was a total want of talent at this time at Pondicheiry ; 
a weak imagination that the expected armament was to do every thing, and that those who weie 
there befoie had no occasion to do any thing; otherwise with the gieat supeiionty of foice they 
had enjoyed since the anival of the 1,000 Europeans, in the beginning of Septembei, they might 
have pel formed actions of no trifling importance, and have at least prepared some of the money 
and other tlungs requisite for the operations of Lally. 

-}• Oime. Lally (Mem. p. 42) says, “ II y avoit dans Ic Fort de Saint David sept cent Europ6ens, 
et environ deux mille Cipayes. Les tioupes du Comte de Lally consistoient en seize cents 
Europeans, et six cents noiis, tant cavalene qu’ infanteiie, ramasses a la hMe. Son regiment, qui 
avoit essaye un combat de mer, ou il avoit perdu quatre-vingt-quatre hommes, et d qui on n’ avoit 
donn6 depuis son debarquement S Pondicherry, que quarante-huit heures de repos, etoit a peme 
en etat de lui fournir deux piquets.” — It is at least to be remembered that this statement of facts 
was made in the face of Lally’s numerous and bitter enemies. 


Lally ’s opeia- 
tions cianjped 
by defic’ent 
supplies. 
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Book IV. the siege of Madras, had called in the troops from all the forts in the interior, 

^ except Trichinopoly ; and had even debated whether they should not abandon 
that city itself. All the troops from TiniveUy and Madura were ordered to 
return to Trichinopoly, and, together with the garrison, to hold themselves in 
readiness for any emergency. 

The great poverty, however, of the French exchequer; and the inability, 
created or gi'eatly enhanced by the unpopular proceedings of Lally, of supplying 
its deficiencies by credit ; cramped his operations, and sharpened the asperities of 
his temper. He had written from Fort St. David to the Governor of Pondicherry, 
in the following terms ; “ This letter shall be an eternal secret between you. Sir, 
and me, if you afford me the means of accomplishing my enterprise. I left you 
100,000 livres of my own money to aid you in providing the funds which it 
requires. I found not, upon my arrival, in your purse, and in that of your 
whole councU, the resource of 100 pence. You, as weU as they, have refused 
me the support of your credit. Yet I imagine you are all of you more indebted 
to the Company than I am. If you continue to leave me in want of every 
thing, and exposed to contend with universal disaffection, not only shall I inform 
the King and the Company of the warm zeal which their servants here display 
for theii' interest, but I shall take effectual measures for not depending, during 
the short stay I wish to make in this country, on the party spirit and the per- 
sonal views, with which I perceive that every member appears occupied, to the 
total hazard of the Company.” 

Despaii'ing of funds from any other source, he resolved to devote to this object 
the next operations of the war.f He at the same time recalled Bussy, against 

jNIemoire, ut supra, Pieces Justificatives, p. 30. De Leyrit defended Iiimself by asserting the 
want of means ; “ Je vous rendrai compte,” says he, “ de ma condmte, et de la disette de fonds dans 
laquelle on m’a laisse depuis deux ans, et je compte vous faire voir que j’ai fait a tous egards plus 
qu’on ne devoit attendre de moi. Mes resources sont aujourdui epuises, et nous n’en avons plus 
i attendre que d’un succes Ou en trouverois-je de suffisantes dans un pays ruin6 par quinze ans 
de guerre, pour foumir aux depenses considerables de votre armee et aux besoins d’une escadre, 
par laquelle nous attendions bien des especes de secours, et qm se trouve au contraire denude de 
tout^ ” Ib. No. 20. Lett, du Sieur De Leyrit au Comte de Lally, 24th May 1758. Lally, how- 
ever, asserts that he had received two millions of livres by the arrival of the fleet. Mem. p. 49. 

f Tills at least is the account of the English historians. Lally himself says, that it was his 
own design to proceed directly from Fort St David to Madras ; but the commander of the fleet 
absolutely refused to co-operate with him ; would go upon a cruize to the south, for the purpose 
of intercepting such vessels as might ariive from England ; and earned with him the detachment 
which Lally had put on board to prevail upon him to trust himself again at sea after the first 
engagement. Mem. p. 57. 
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whose character he fostered the strongest prejudices, and the importance of Chap. IV. 
whose transactions under the Subahdar he treated as interested pretence and ^ '' ‘ 

imposture. 

Two plans presented themselves for the supply of his wants. All the western 
and northern districts of the nabobship, evacuated by the English, lay open to 
his incursions, and in the rents which might be collected offered a certain 
resource. But the collection of rents was a tedious operation, and the expected 
produce a scanty supply. The King of Tanjore, when pressed in 1751 by 
Chunda Saheb and the French, had, among his other efforts to procrastinate 
and evade, given his bond, which stiU remained at Pondicherry, for 5,600,000 
rupees. This sum, could it only be extorted from hun, was a large and present 
resource ; and in Fort St. David, as a prisoner, had been found the pretender 
to the throne of Tanjore, who might now be employed as an instrument to 
frighten the Rajah into comphance. The expedition against Tanjore was Expedition of 
accordingly undertaken; and on the 18th of June Lally took the field.^ aglnstTw- 

From the terror of the natives, the ahenation of the Europeans, and the want 
of money, the equipment of the expedition, in attendants, draught cattle, and 
even provisions and ammunition, was in the highest degree defective. In seven 
days the army arrived at Carical, not without suffering, at this early stage, both 
from fatigue and from hunger.f At this place LaUy was met by a messenger 
from the Ring, who was desirous to treat. Lally understood, that some of his 
predecessors had been duped into impolitic delay, by the artful negotiations of 
the King of Tanjore. He resolved to display superior wisdom, by a conduct 
directly the reverse. He proceeded to Nagore, a town accounted rich, about 
four miles to the north of Negapatnam ; but the merchants had time to remove 
their most valuable effects, and the acquisition yielded only a trifle. On the 
SSth he arrived at Kiveloor, the seat of a celebrated Pagoda, which Eastern 


* Lally repeats with what regret he postponed the siege of Madras ; and shows that it was by 
earnest persuasions of the Governor, and the Jesuit Lavaur (a missionary of a most intriguing 
spirit, who had contrived to gain a vast influence in the Councils of Pondicheriy), that he under- 
took the expedition to Tanjore. Mem. p. 62 . 

-j- Lally was, of course, obliged to trust to the information of those acquainted with the 
country ; and the letters of Lavaur and De Leynt make it sufiiciently appear that they extenuated 
beyond measure the difiiculties of the undertakmg ; and made him set out upon representations 
which they knew to be false, and promises which were never intended to be fulfilled. In fact it 
would have required a cooler, and a more fertile head than that of Lally, to counteract the 
malignity, to stimulate the indifference, and to supply the enormous deficiencies, by which he wa^ 
surrounded. 
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Book IV. exaggeration represented as containing enormous riches, the accumulated offer- 
‘ ings of the jpiety of ages : Had it been plundered by a hlahomedan conqueror, 
and the transaction recorded by a Persian historian, he would have described 
his hero as bearing away, in his fortunate chariots, a mountain of gold. Under 
the vulgar persuasion, LaUy ransacked, and even dug the houses ; dragged the 
tanks, and took away the idols ; but no treasures were found, and the idols, 
instead of gold, were only of brass. Six unhappy Brahmens lingered about the 
camp, in hopes, it is probable, of recovering some of their beloved divinities. 
The suspicions of Lally took them for spies ; his violence and precipitation took 
his suspicions for realities ; and he ordered the six Brahmens to be treated as the 
Europeans are accustomed to treat the natives convicted as spies ; that is, to be 
shot away fi'om the muzzles of the guns. The King’s army took the field ; but 
after a slight show of resistance retreated to the capital, near which Lally 
arrived on the 18th of July Conferences ensued : The King offered a sum of 
money, but greatly inferior to what was required : LaUy offered to abate in his 
pecuiiiary demand, provided he were furnished with 600 bullocks, and a suppl} 
of gunpowder : His agents were more prudent than himself, and suppressed the 
article of gunpowder, the deficiency of which, if known to the King, was not 
likely to improve his disposition to compliance : And the bullocks the King 
observed that his I’eligion did not permit him to grant. The cannonade and 
bombardment began. After a few days the King renewed his efforts for an 
accommodation. The obliquities of Eastern negotiation wore out the temper of 
Lally ; and he threatened to carry the King and all his family slaves to Mauri- 
tius. This outrage produced in the Hindu a final resolution to defend himself 
to the last extremity. He had eai’ly, among his applications for assistance, 
implored the co-operation of the English ; and Captian Calliaud at Trichinopoly 
was commissioned to make aR those efforts in his favour which his own security 
might appear to allow. That officer sent to him without delay a small detach- 
ment, which might feed his hopes of a more efficient support, and afford him no 
apology for making his peace with the French. But he was afraid to intrust 
with him any considerable portion of his troops, fully aware that the French 
might at any time make with him an accommodation, and receive his assistance 
to destroy the very men who had come to protect him. Upon this last occurrence 
Calliaud inferred that the time for accommodation was elapsed, and sent an 
additional detachment. Lally continued his operations, and on the 7th of August 
effected a breach. 

At this time, however, only 150 charges of powder for the cannon, not twenty 
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cartouches a man for the troops, and not provisions for two days, remained in Chap. IV. 
the camp.* The next morning intelligence was received, that the English fleet, 
after a fresh engagement with the French, had anchored before Carical, from 
which alone the French array could derive its supplies. lially summoned a 
council of war. Out of thirteen ofScers, two, the Count d’Estaign, and M. 

Saubinet, advised an immediate assault, considering the success as certain, and 
the landing of the English at Carical, while the French fleet kept the sea, as \ 

highly improbable. It was determined, in conformity with the opinion of the 
other eleven, to raise the siege.f Intelligence of this resolution of the enemy, 
and of the negligence and security in which they encamped, encouraged the 
Tanjorines to attempt a surprise ; which brought Lally and his army into Unsuccessful, 
imminent danger. After a disastrous march, in which they suffered severely, 
from the enemy, from fatigue, and fi-om famine, | they arrived on the 18 th at 
Carical, and saw the English fleet at anchor off the mouth of the river. 

After the first of the naval engagements, the English fleet, before they could Proceedings of 
anchor, were carried a league to the north of Sadras; the French, which had 
suffered less in the rigging, and sailed better, anchored fifteen miles to the wind- 
ward. The English as soon as possible weighed again, and, after a fruitless 
endeavour to reach Fort St. David, discovered the French fleet on the 28 th of 
May in the road of Pondicherry. The next day, the French, at the remon- 
strance of Lally, who sent on board a considerable body of troops, took the sea ? 
but instead of bearing down on the English, unable to advance against the wind, 
proceeded to Fort St. David, where they arrived on the evening after the surrender. 

The English, sailing badly, fell to leeward as far as Alamparva, where intelli*. 
ffence was received of the loss of the fort. The Admiral therefore, not having 

c? 

water on board for the consumption of five days^ made sail, and anchored the 


This IS the statement of Oxme (ii, 27). That of Lally is— quhl ne restoit au pare dartillerie 
que trois miiliers de poudre pour les canons, et vingt coups par soldat en cartouche — he adds that 
he had no other balls for the cannon but those which were shot by the enemy, of which few 
corresponded with the calibre of his guns ; that twenty-four hours’ battering were still requisite 
to make the breach practicable ; that he had but a few days’ provisions for the European part of 
his army, while the native part and the attendants were entirely without provisions, and had, 
the greater part of them, deserted. Mem. ut supra, p. 73* 

t Lally says, that he had at the same time received a letter from the Commanding Officer at 
Pondicherry, announcing that a body of 1,200 English, who had marched from Madras, w’ere 
menacing Pondicherry ; and one from Gopal Row the Mahratta, threatening with a visit the 
territoiy of the French, if their army did not immediately evacuate Tanjore. Mem. p. 73. 

X Notwithstanding tbeir hardships and fatigues Lally asserts that they lost but little. Ib. p. 8L 

2 
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Book IV. next day in the road of Madras. The fleet had numerous wants ; Madras had 
very scanty means of supply; and nearly eight weeks elapsed before it was 
again ready for sea. On the 3d of July three of the Company’s ships amved 
from Bengal, with money, merchandize, and stores, but no troops. The 
monsoon had obliged them to make the outward passage towards Acheen, and 
they came in from the southward. The French Admiral, after touching at Fort 
St. David, had stood to the southward, to cruize off Ceylon ; in opposition to the 
remonstrances of Lally, who desired the fleet to co-operate in the destined 
enterprise against Madras. LaUy hastened from Fort St. David to Pondicherry, 
and summoned a Council by whose authority he recalled the fleet. The injunc- 
tion reached the Admiral at Carical on the l6th of June, and he anchored the 
next day in the road of Pondicherry. Had he continued his destined course to 
the southward, he could not have missed the three English East Indiamen from 
Bengal, and by their capture would have obtained that treasure, the want of 
which alone disconcerted the scheme of English destruction. On the 25th of 
July the English fleet were again under sail ; and on the 27th appeared before 
Pondichenry, where the French lay at anchor. They put to sea without delay ; 
but the difficulties of the navigation, and the aims of the commanders, made it 
the 2d of August before the fleets encountered off Carical. The French line con- 
sisted of eight sail ; the English, as before, of seven. The fight lasted scarcely 
an hour ; when three of the French ships being driven out of the line, the whole 
bore away, under all the sail they could carry. The English Admfral gave 
chase ; but in less than ten minutes the enemy were beyond the distance of 
certain shot. Toward night the English gave over the pursuit, and came to 
anchor off Caiical. The French steered for Pondicherry, when the Admiral 
■declared his intention of returning to Mauritius. Lally sent forward the Count 
D’Estaign to remonstrate with him on the disgrace of quitting the sea before 
an inferior enemy, and to urge him to renewed operations. D’Estaign offered 
to accompany him on board, with any proportion of the troops. Lally himself 
moved with the army from Carical on the 24th of August, and, having passed 
the Coleroon, hurried on with a small detachment to Pondicherry, where he 
arrived on the 28th. He immediately summoned a mixed Council of the admi- 
nistration and the army, who joined in a fresh expostulation to the Admiral on 
the necessity of repairing to Madras, where the success of an attack must 
altogether depend upon the union of the naval and military operations. That 
Commander, representing his ships as in a state of the greatest disablement, and 
Ills crews extremely enfeebled and diminished by disease, would yield to no 
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persuasion, and set sail with his whole fleet for Mauritius on the 2d of Sep- Cha?. IV. 
tember.^ 

If we trust to the declaration of LaUy, his intention of besieging Madras, Lally takes 
still more his hopes of taking it, were abandoned from that hour. Before the 
fleet departed, an expedition against Arcot, with a view to relieve the a’uel 
pressure of those pecuniary wants which the disastrous result of the expedition 
to Tanjore had only augmented, was projected and prepared. Arcot, the capital 
of Carnatic, had been left under the government of one of the principal officers 
of Mohamed Ali, the English Nabob, with a small body of Sepoys and native 
cavalry. With this officer, Raja Saheb, (the eldest son of the late Chunda Saheb,) 
now decorated by the French with the title of Nabob, had opened a correspond- 
ence ; and a treaty was concluded, by which the Governor should deliver up the 
place, should receive as a reward 10,000 rupees, and be taken, along with his 
troops, into the pay and service of Lally. As auxiliary measures, the previous 
possessiep of the secondary forts of Trivatore, Trinomalee, Carangoly, and 
Timery, was deemed expedient. LaUy divided his army into four parts, to two 
of which the forts of Carangoly and Timery surrendered without resistance ; 

Trivatore and Trinomalee were taken by assault. On the terms of a pretended 
capitulation, on the 4th of October, LaUy, amid the thunder of cannon, made 
his entrance into Arcot. 


The fort of Chingliput, the occupation of which, from want of funds, or 
ignorance of its importance, LaUy had postponed to the acquisition of Arcot, 
covered the country whence chiefly, in a case of siege, Madras would find it 
necessary to draw its provisions. In the consternation under which the EngUsh 
had withdrawn their troops from the country forts, upon the arrival of LaUy, 
Chmgliput among the rest had been left in a very defenceless condition ; and 
when the French marched against Carangoly, they might have taken ChingU- 
put by escalade in open day. The EngUsh, awakened to a sense of its import- 
ance, left Arcot to its fate, and made aU their exertions to save ChingUput. A 
fleet had arrived from England in the middle of September, which brought 850 
of the King’s troops, and with them Colonel Drapier and Major Brereton: 


* Tliese events are minutely recorded by Orme, ii. 197 — .'552. The sketches and criticisms 
of Col. Wilks, p 379 — 398, are professional and sensible. Cambridge, p. 135 — 185, goes over 
the same ground. A spirited abstiact is given, p. 96 — 102, by the author of the History and 
Management of the East India Company. For the operations of Lally, his own Memoir, futh 
the original documents m the appendix, is in the highest degree instructive and entei taming 
VOL, II. T 
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Book IV. Captain CaUiaud, with the whole of the European troops, was recalled from 
' Trichinopoly : And before Lally entered Arcot, Chingliput was supplied with a 
strong garrison. The applications of Lally to the government at Pondicherry 
for 10,000 rupees, which were necessary, after the acquisition of Arcot, to put 
the troops in motion for Chingliput, were answered only by represerrtations of 
tire complete exhaustion of their resources ; and that General, obliged for want 
of funds to place the troops in cantonments, returned to Pondicherry, full of 
mortification and chagrin.'-^ 

Buiif joined by Bussy about the tinre at which he entered Arcot. 

That officer, who had conducted himself with such rare ability in the dominions of 
the Subahdar, and with his handfid of French had raised himself to an elevated 
station among the princes of India, had left the Subahdar on a tottering throne, 
which nothing but his strong support could much longer uphold. The Subahdar, 
when informed of the intended departure of the French, was too much amazed 
to believe the dreadful intelligence ; and when too well assured of its ominous 
reality, he took his leave of Bussy in an agony of grief and despair. Bussy, it 
is possible, took his departure with the more alacrity, as he hoped, through the 
representations which in person he would be able to make, that he could prevail 
upon LaUy to send him back, and with augmented force to his important station. 
Having, on his march, been joined by Moracin, the Governor of Masulipa- 
tam, who with his troops was also recalled, he left the march to be conducted 
by Aloracin, and under a safeguard granted him from Madras hastened to the 
meeting with Lally. 

The head of that General was filled with the importance of his own project, 
the expulsion of the English from India ; and with contempt for the schemes of 
Bussy, as of all other men who had different views from his own. In his letter 
to Bussy, upon the taking of Fort St. David, he had said, “ It is the whole of 
British India which it now remains for us to attack. I do not conceal from you 
that, having taken Madras, it is my resolution to repau’ immediately, by land or 
by sea, to the banks of the Ganges, where your talents and experience will be 
of the greatest importance to me.” Bussy employed every effort to convince 
him of the importance of retaining the advantages which he had gained in the 
dominions of the Subahdar ; and the most pressing and passionate letters 
arrived from the Subahdar himself, f But Lally, who had already treated the 

* Mem. pour le Compte de Lally, p, 86 — 99 ; Oime, li. 341 — 370. 

t Lally himself informs us, that these letters uniformly began with such expressions as these, 

a 
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representations of Bussy as the visions of a madman, and had told the Governor Chap. IV. 
of Pondicherry that he thought himself too condescending in reading his letters, '' ' 

lent a deaf ear to remonstrances which inwardly he regarded as the fruit of delu- 
sion or imposture.*' Apprized of the money which Dupleix had raised on his 
personal credit, he was not without hopes that Bussy might be possessed of 
similar resources ; and he states as a matter of great surprise, mixed with incre- 
dibility, the averment of Bussy, that in this way he was altogether incapable of 
aiding the general cause. 

A high testimony from another quarter was yielded to the merits of Bussy. 

His rank as an officer was only that of Lieutenant-Colonel. Besides a Major- 
General, six Colonels had arrived with the aj’my of Lally. The six Colonels, 
yielding to the nobler impulses of the human mind, signed a requisition that 
Bussy might supersede them. “■ Them names,” says Mr. Omie, “ highly worthy 
of record on this occasion, were mostly of ancient and noble descent ; D’Estaign, 
de Landivisiau, de la Faire, Breteuil, Verdiere, and CriUon.” 

To whatever quarter Lally turned his eyes, he found himself beset with the Opeiations 

FVCTAinRt 

greatest difficulties. The government at Pondicheny declared, as they had fre- dtas 
quently declared before, that in their exhausted situation it was altogether im- 
possible for them to frnd the means of subsisting the army at Pondicherry. 

When a council of war was called, the Count D’Estaign, and other officers, pro- 
nounced it better to die by a musket ball, under the ramparts of Madras, than 
by hunger, within those of Pondicherry. The idea of undertaking a siege, says 
LaUy, the total want of funds excluded from the mind of every one. But it 
was deemed expedient to bombard the place, to shut up the English within the 
fort, to obtain the pillage of the black town, and to lay waste the surrounding 
country .f 

The Governor of Pondicherry declared that he was destitute of every species 
of resource, either for the pay or the maintenance of the soldiers. Lally ad- 
vanced 60,000 rupees of his own money, and prevailed upon some members of 
the council, and other individuals in Pondicheiry, to foUow, in some degree, his 
example. From this species of contribution or loan, he obtained 34,000 rupees, 
which, added to his own, made a sum of 94,000. This was the treasure with 

Renvoyez moi M. de Bussy avec un corps de troupes ; vous savez que je ne peux pas m’en 
passer or, “ vous savez que je ne peux pas me passer de M. de Bussy ; renvoyez le moi avec 
un corps de troupes, &c.” Mem. pour le Compte de Lally, p. 93. 

Letter to De Leyrit, 28th June, 1758. Mem. ut supra, Appen. No. xxxvi. 

+ Mem. ut supra, i. 98, 100. 
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Book R' . which, at the head of 2,700 European troops, and 4,000 Indians, he marched 
' '~175S^ against Madras. 

The exi^edition was ready for its departure at the beginning of November, 
but the continuance of the rains retarded its aiTival before Madras till the 1 2th 
of December, when Lally had not funds to ensure the subsistence of the army 
for a single week. The English had made active use of the intervening period 
for providing themselves with the means of defence. When Admiral Pococke 
quitted the coast in October to avoid the monsoon, he left behind him the ma- 
rines of the squadron, and was expected back in January. A body of cavalry, 
under an adventurer of the country, was taken into pay ; and so posted, along 
with the Sepoys from Trichinopoly, as to make war upon the line of the enemy’s 
convoys. The veteran Laurence, who was still in Madras, was put at the head 
of the troops ; and took post with the greater part of the army on elevated 
ground at some distance from the toAvn. It was not, however, his intention to 
run the risk of an action ; and as the enemy advanced, he gradually yielded 
ground, till on the 12th he entered the fort with aU his army. The command 
in the fort belonged to the Governor, Pigot. But he was an intelligent, and an 
active man ; and the harmony of the defence experienced no interruption. The 
military within the walls now consisted of 1,758 Europeans, 2,220 Sepoys, and 
200 horse of the Nabob, on whom by experience little dependance was placed. 
The other Europeans were 150 men, who were employed without distinction in 
sei’ving out stores, and other auxiliary operations. 

On the 13th the enemy remained on the plain, and reconnoitred the place. 
On the 14th, early in the morning, they took possession of the black town, Avherc 
the soldiery, from want of skill, or authority, on the part of their commander, 
abandoned themselves to intemperance and disorder. In hopes of profiting by 
this opportunity, the English made a strong sally with 600 chosen men. They 
penetrated into the black town before the enemy were collected in sutficient num- 
bers ; but were at last opposed by a force which they could not withstand ; and 
had the division of the enemy, which was under the command of Bussy, ad- 
vanced with sufficient promptitude to cut off their retreat, it is highly probable 
that few of them would have made their escape. Lally adduces the testimony of 
the officers who commanded under Bussy, that they joined in urging him to inter- 
cept the English detachment ; but that he, alleging the want of cannon, absolutely 
refused. BIr. Orme says that he justified himself by the delay of LaUy’s orders, 
without which it was contrary to his duty to advance. To gain however a great 
advantage at a critical moment, a zealous officer will adventure somewhat undei 
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some deficiency both of cannon and of orders. The loss on the part of the Chap. IV. 
English was not less than 200 soldiers, and sis officers. In mere numbers that ^ 
of the enemy was nearly the same. 

The capture of the black town had furnished to LaRy for the demands of the 
service only 80,000 hvres, lent to him by an Armenian merchant, whom he 
had saved from plunder ; and to these were added 12,000 livres furnished by an 
Hindu partizan. With these funds he began to construct his batteries, in the 
intention, as he repeats, of only bombarding the place, when intelligence was 
brought, on the 24th of December, that a frigate from the islands had arrived at 
Pondicherry with a million of livres. It was this circumstance, he says, which 
now determined him to convert the bombardment into a siege. 

With only two engineers, and three artillery officers, excepting the few who 
belonged to the Company, all deficient both in knowledge and enterprise ; with 
officers in general dissatisfied and ill-disposed, with only the common men on 
whom he could depend, and of whose alacrity he never had reason to complain, 
he carried on the siege with a vigour and activity which commanded the respect 
even of the besieged, though they were little acquainted with the difficulties 
under which he toiled. By means of the supplies which had plentifully arrived 
from Bengal, and the time which the Presidency had enjoyed to make preparation 
for the siege, the English were supphed with an abundance both of money and 
of stores. The resolution to defend themselves to the utmost extremity, which 
has seldom been shared more universally and cordially by any body of men, 
inspired them with incessant vigilance and activity. The industry of the enemy 
was perpetually counteracted by a similar industry on the part of their opponents. 

No sooner had those without erected a work, than the most active, and enter- 
prising, and often skilful exertions were made from within to destroy it. What- 
ever ingenuity the enemy employed in devising measures of attack was speedily 
discovered by the keen and watchfiil eyes of the defenders. A breach, in spite 
of all those exertions, was however effected ; and the mind of Lally was in- 
tensely engaged with preparations for the assault ; when he found the officers of 
his army altogether indisposed to second his ardour. Mr. Orme declares his 
opinion that their objections were founded on real and prudential considerations, 
and that an attempt to storm the place would have been attended with repulse 
and disaster. LaUy, however, says that the most odious intrigues were carried 
on in the army, and groundless apprehensions were propagated, to shake the 
resolution of the soldiers, and prevent the execution of the plan; that the 
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situation of the General was thus rendered critical in the highest degi’ee, and 
the chance of success eiicecdiugly diminished ; yet he still adhered to his design, 
and only wailed for the setting of the moon, which in India sheds a light not 
much feebler than that of a winter sun, on the very day on which an English 
fleet of six sail arrived at Madi’as. 

The fleet under Admiral Pococke, which had left Madras on the 11th of 
October, had arrived at Bombay on the 10th of December, where they found 
six of the Company’s ships, and two ships of the line, with 600 of the King’s 
troops on board. On the 31st of December the Company’s ships, with all the 
troops, sailed from Bombay, under the convoy of two frigates, and ai’rived on 
the 16th of February, at a critical moment, at Madras. “ Words,” says Lally, 
“ are inadequate to express the effect which the appearance of them produced. 
The officer who commanded in the trenches deemed it even inexpedient to wait 
for the landing of the enemy, and two hours before receiving orders retired from 
his post.” 

Lally was now constrained to abandon the siege. The officers and soldiers 
had been on no more than half pay dming the first six weeks of the expedi- 
tion, and entirely destitute of pay during the remaining three. The expenses of 
the siege, and the half pay, had consumed, during the first month, the million 
of livres which had arrived from the islands. The officers were on the allow^- 
ance of the soldiers. The subsistence of the army for the last fifteen days had 
depended almost entirely upon some rice and butter, captured in two small 
vessels from Bengal. A very small quantity of gunpowder remained in the 
camp ; and not a larger at Pondicherry. The bombs, three weeks ago, were 
wholly consumed. The Sepoys deserted for want of pay, and the European 
cavalry thi’eatened every hour to go over to the enemy. The defence of Pon- 
dicherry rested upon 300 invalids ; and, within twelve hours, the English, with 
their reinforcements, might land and take possession of the place. On the 
night of the 17th the French army decamped from Madras ; and the English 
made no efforts to molest their retreat.* 

We may judge of the feelings, towards one another, of LaUy and his coun- 


Orme, ii. 383 — 459; Mem. pour Lally, p 99 — 117. Of the sick and wounded, those who 
were too ill to be removed, to the number of thirty-three, according to Lally’s own account, to 
that of forty-four according to Mr Orme’s, were left behind, and recommended by a letter of 
Lally to the English commander. They were treated, as Lally himself declares, with all the 
care which the laws, both of war and of humanity, prescribed. 
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trymen, when he tells us, that the retreat of the army from Madras, produced Chap, IV. 

at Pondicheriy the strongest demonstrations of joy, and was celebrated by his '' ^ ' 

enemies as an occasion of triumph. 

The Nabob, Mahomed Ali, who had retreated into Madras when the French 
regained the ascendancy in the province, had been removed during the siege to 
Trichinopoly ; and of his two refractory brothers, Abdul Wahab and Nejeeb 
OoUa who had taken the side of the French, the former returned to the 
English connexion, before the siege of Madras, and was joined to the party of the 
English kept in the field to act upon the enemy’s communications : The latter, 
induced by the event of the siege to anticipate success to the party which he 
had renounced, murdered all the Fi’ench in his service, except a single officer, 
and professed himself a partizan of the English. 

The English now elevated their hopes to the recovery of the province, but Theopeiations 
found their operations cramped by the narrowness of their funds. It was the cfampedby' 
6th of March before the army, consisting of 1156 Europeans, rank and file, thenanowness 

•a 11 . 1 of tixeii funds, 

1570 bepoys, 1120 colleries (irregular troops of the southern Polygars,) and 
1956 horse, was in a condition to move. The countries of Madura and Tini- 
velly at the same time recalled the attention of the Presidency. No sooner 
had the troops been withdrawn for the defence of Madras, than the refractory 
chiefs began their encroachments. Only the towns of Madura and Palam- 
Cotah, preserved by the steadiness of the Sepoys who garrisoned them, re- 
mained in obedience to the English. And Mahomed Issoof, who bad commanded 
with reputation the Company’s native troops, in their former attempts in that 
country, was now sent back, in the quality of renter, with a body of Sepoys, 
for the recovery of the country. 

The French army had marched from Madras in the direction of Conjeveram ; 
and there the French and English armies remained in sight of one another, 
without any operation of importance, for two and twenty days. The English, 
at the end of this time, made a march upon Wandewash ; took possession of 
the town, and began to open ground against the fort. This brought the 
French army to defend it ; upon which the English decamped in the night ; 
by a forced march of two days arrived at Conjeveram, and took it by assault. 

The two armies continued to watch one another tdl the SlSth of May, when 
they both went into cantonments. 

On the 28th of April, Admiral Pococke had arrived upon the coast from 
Bombay, but had continued to windward of PondicheiTy, and principally at 
Negapatnam, with a view to intercept the French squadron, which was expected 
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from the isLs. And near the end of June, three of the usual ships arrived at 
Madras, with 100 i-ecruits of the Company, and intelligence that Lieutenant 
Colonel Coote, with 1000 of the King’s troops, might be shortly expected on 
the coast. The satisfaction, however, which this good fortune was calculated 
to excite, w'as grievously damped by an attendant piece of advice ; that the 
Court of Directors, “ dazzled,” as Mr. Orme expresses it, “ by representations 
of the great wealth acquired by the conquest of Bengal, and of its sufficiency 
to supply their other presidencies, had determined to send no more treasure to 
any of them till the year 1760.” Unceasingly, from the first moment of 
Indian conquest to the last, have the Company been led into blunders, and 
been but too successful in leading the councils of the nation, by their absurd 
estimates of the pecuniary value of Indian dominion. This intelligence was so 
disastrous, and fiiU of discom-agement, “ that for every reason/’ says Mr. Orme, 
“ it was kept within the Council.” 

Towards the end of July five of the expected ships, wdth the first division of 
the troops, arrived at Negapatnam, and having given out the provisions and 
stores which they had brought for the use of the squadron, sailed for Madras. 
On_the 20th of August the squadron left Negapatnam, and sailed for Trincomalee 
in the island of Ceylon, where the French fleet was descried, on the 2d of 
September. D’Ache had been reinforced by the arrival of three ships from 
France ; but as the resources of the islands were inadequate to refit and supply 
the fleet, not only much time had been lost, but he had been compelled to return 
to sea, in a state of very imperfect equipment. It was the 10th of September 
before the state of the winds and the weather permitted the encounter of the 
fleets. The English, having the wind, came down a-breast, while the French, 
who were furthest out at sea, lay-to in line of battle a-head. The English 
squadron consisted of nine ships of the line, a frigate, the Queensborough, two 
of the Company’s ships, and a fire ship. The French were eleven sail of the 
line, and three frigates ; and their total battery exceeded that of the English by 
174 guns, and, consequently, by eighty-seven in action. The engagement 
lasted scarcely two hours, when the greater part of the French ships having 
quitted the line, the whole fleet sailed away, and, in a few minutes, were 
beyond the reach of the English shot. Such was the indecisive character of 
naval actions in general, at the period to which we now refer. The English, 
though they had clearly the victory, hjid also the principal share of the loss. 
In point of men the injury was supposed to be nearly equal on both sides ; but 
aU the French ships, one only excepted, carried topsails when they retired from 
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the fight; none of the English ships, after the engagement, could half their Chap. IV. 
sails, and two were obliged to be taken in tow. The English, fleet anchored ^ ‘ 

the next day in the road of Negapatnam, and the French in four days arrived at 
Pondicherry. 

As nothing could exceed the distress of the French on account of supplies ; The French m 
so their hopes were ardent of relief by the arrival of the slup§. The fort of fo^tuppkes!* 
Covrepawk had surrendered upon summons, to a detachment of the English 
army, in the beginning of July. In the beginning of August Tally’s own 
regiment mutinied for want of pay, and, by their example, subverted the dis- 
cipline of the whole army. The confidence of the English had mounted so 
high, that Major Brereton, who commanded the troops, and who burned for an 
opportunity of performing some exploit before the arrival of Coote, persuaded 
the Presidency to sanction an attempt for the I’eduction of Wandewash. After Hepel an 
waiting till the I'oads were passable, the whole army marched from Conjeveram Wande'wS 
on the 26th of September. The principal part of the French forces w^ere con- 
centrated at Wandewash ; and the enterprise was unsuccessful. The English 
made a spirited attack on the night of the 29th, but were resisted with great 
gallantry, and finally repulsed with a loss of more than 200 men. In this 
action, a detachment of grenadiers were very expeditiously quitting the vicinity 
of danger; when their officer, instead of calling after them, an imprudence 
which would, in all probability, have converted their retreat into a flight, ran 
till he got before them, and then, turning suddenly round, said, “ Flalt,” as 
giving the ordinary word of command. The habit of discipline prevailed. 

The men stopped, formed according to orders, and marched back into the scene 
of action. But this success of the French, however brilliant, neither clothed 
the men, nor provided them with provisions. Neither the English nor the 
French had ever been able to draw from the districts which they held in the 
country, sufficient funds to defray the expense of the troops employed in con- 
quering and defending them. A considerable portion of those districts, which 
the French had been able to seize upon the arrival of Tally, the English had 
again recovered. The Government of Pondicheny, left almost wholly destitute 
of supplies from Europe, was utterly exhausted, first, by the long and desperate 
struggle in which they had been engaged ; and secondly, (for the truth must not 
be disguised, though the complaints of Tally have long been treated with 
ridicule) by the misapplication of the public funds : a calamity, of which the 
violent passion of individuals for private wealth was a copious and perennial 
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fountain. Lally had, from his first arrival, been struggling on the borders of 
despair, with wants which it was altogether out of his power to supply. The 
English had received, or were about to receive, the most important accession to 
their power. And nothing but the fleet, which had now amved, and the 
supplies which it might have brought, could enable him much longer to contend 
with the difficulties which environed hi m . 

M. d’Ache had brought, for the use of the colony, 16,000/. in dollars, with a 
quantity of diamonds, valued at 17,000/., which had been taken in an English 
East Indiaman ; and, having landed these effects, together with 180 men, he 
declared his resolution of sailing again immediately for the islands. Nothing 
could exceed the surprise and consternation of the colony upon this unexpected 
and alarming intelligence. Even those who were the most indifferent to the 
success of affairs, when the reputation of Lally, and the interest of thefr country 
alone were at stake, now began to tremble, when the very existence of the 
colony, and their interests along with it, were threatened with inevitable 
destruction. All the principal inhabitants, civil and military, assembled at the 
Govemor’s house, and formed themselves into a national council. A vehement 


protest was signed against the departure of the fleet. But the resolution of the 
Admu’al was inflexible ; and he could only be induced to leave 400 Caffres, who 
served in the fleet, and 500 Europeans, partly marines, and partly sailors. 

An expedition At the same time the departure of Bussy had been attended, in the dominions 
dn^fthe of the Subahdai’, with a rapid succession of events, ruinous to the interests of 
Se Nortten^ French. An expedition from Bengal, fitted out by the English against the 
Circars. Northern Circars, those important districts of which Bussy had obtained the 
dominion from Salabut Jung, had been attended with the most brilliant success ; 
had not only driven the French entfrely out of the country, but had compelled 
the Subahdar to solicit a connexion with the English. Nizam Ali, whose 
audacious and aspiring character rendered him extremely dangerous to the feeble 
resources and feeble mind of his brother, had returned from the flight, to which 
he had been urged by the spirit and address of Bussy, at the head of a con- 
siderable army ; and compelled the Subahdar to replace him in that commanding 
situation, from which he had recently been driven. Bassalut Jung, the second 
of the three brothers, who anticipated the revolution which the victorious return 
of Nizam Ali portended, promised himself important advantages from the 
assistance of the French, in the changes which he expected to ensue ; and 
dispatched a letter to Lally, in which he told him he was coming to throw 
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Bassalut Jung Nabob of Carnatic. TMs was opposed by the step which had ^ 'C ' 

been recently taken by Lally, of making this declaration, with much ceremony 
and pomp, in favour of the son of Chunda Saheb. It was, however, agreed 
that a body of troops, under the command of Bussy, should be sent to join 
Bassalut Jung, who hovered upon the borders of Carnatic. He had left 
Hyderabad, under pretence of regulating the aifairs of his government of Adoni ; 
but he soon directed Ms march toward the south-east, supporting Ms army by levy- 
ing contributions as he proceeded, and approached Nelore in the month of July. 

M. Bussy arrived at Wandewash the very day after the repulse of the 
English ; and, having placed himself at the head of the detachment, wMch was 
destined to accompany him to the camp of Bassalut Jung, proceeded on his 
march. But the French army, which had long been enduring extraordinary 
privations, now broke out into the most alarming disorders. More than a year’s 
pay was due to them; they were destitute of clothing, and many times ill 
supplied with provisions. The opinion was disseminated, that a much larger 
sum than was pretended had been left by the fleet ; and that the General was 
acquiring immense wealth by dilapidation. On the l6th of October the whole 
army was in mutiny, and the officers deprived of all authority. Intelligence of 
these disastrous events overtook Bussy at Arcot, and induced Mm to suspend 
Ms march. The troops were at last restored to obedience by the payment of 
six months of their arream, and a complete amnesty. But the delays wMch 
had intervened had exhausted the resources which enabled Bassalut Jung to 
remain on the boi’ders of Carnatic : He was at the same time solicited, by a 
promised enlargement of Ms territory, to join with Nizam Ali, who dreaded 
the re-appearance of M. Bussy in the territories of the Subahdar : His ardour 
for the French alliance was cooled by the intelligence of the disorders among 
their troops : He was alarmed by the presence of an English corps of observa- 
tion, wMch had been sent to act upon his rear, if he should advance into the 
province : And on the 19th of October he struck off across the Mils into the 
district of Kurpa ; where Bussy, who followed Mm by a different route, arrived 
on the 10th of November. Bassalut Jung offered to accompany the French 
detachment to Arcot, provided he was recognized by the French as sovereign 
of Carnatic, and furnished with four lacks of rupees for the payment of his 
troops. The French were not without objections to the first of these conditions, 

* Mem. pour Lally, p. 135. 
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— ' fruitless ; and Bussy returned ; with an addition, however, of 400 good horse, 

whom he had found the means of attaching to his service.* 

Urged by the necessity of making efforts for the supply, and even subsistence, 
of the army, Lally, shortly after the reconciliation of Ms troops, thought pro- 
per to divide his army into turn pai-ts ; with the one of which he proposed to 
collect the rents of the southern ; with the other, stationed at Wandewash 
and Arcot, to protect what belonged to the French in the northern districts. 
De Leyrit and the Council of Pondicheny represented the danger, which could 
not be concealed from Lally himself, of dividing the army in the presence of a 
superior enemy ; but they pointed out no means by which it was possible to pi’e- 
serve it together. On the 20th of November, the division which marched to 
the south took possession of the rich island of Seringham, wMch the gaiTison 


at Trichinopoly was too feeble to defend. 

The En-^libh The English took the field. Colonel Coote, with the last division of his regi- 
u^dei^Monel arrived on the 27th of October ; and on the 21st of November pro- 

Coote. ceeded to Conjeveram, where the troops were cantoned for the rains. The first 
of his acts was to assemble a Council of the principal officers ; that he might 
obtain from them a knowledge of the facts, and profit by their observations. 
To divide the attention of the enemy he began with movements which indi- 


cated an attack upon Arcot ; but Ms real intention was to gain possession of 
Wandewash ; which was attacked and carried on the 29th. The inaction of the 
French army, at Chittapet, which, probably deeming itself too weak, made no 
efFoi't for the protection of Wandewash, induced the English to march imme- 
diately to Carangoly, which made a feeble resistance, and suri’endered on the 
10th of December. 

Diffeient The loss of Arcot, and with it the command of all the northern districts of 

anTBus^^^^ the province, now presented themselves to the eyes of Lally in the most threat- 
ening and alarming point of view. The greater part of the troops were hastily 
recaUed from Seringham ; Bussy at the same time anived from his expedition 
to the camp of Bassalut Jung; a Mahratta chief and his body of horse were 
taken into pay ; and Lally was eager to strike a blow for the recovery of Wan- 
dewash. 

Bussy, on the other hand, was of opinion, that as the French were superior 


* In the account of Bussy’s march, I have follovred his own and Orme s account. Lally 
(Mem. p. 136) complains of Ins delays, and insinuates that to the misconduct through which these 
delays took place, the loss of Bassalut J uiig s alliance ought to be ascribed. 
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in cavalry, which would render it dangerous for the English to hazard a battle Chap. IV. 
except in cii'cumstances of advantage, they should avail themselves of this su- 
periority, by acting upon the communications of the English, which would soon 
compel them either to fight at a disadvantage, or retire for subsistence to Ma- 
dras : whereas if they besieged Wandewash, the English would have two im- 
portant advantages ; one, that of fighting with only a part of the French army, 
while another part was engaged in the siege ; the other, that of choosing the ad- 
vantages of the ground, from the obligation of the French to cover the be- 
siegers. 

At the same time the motives of Lally w'ere far fi’om groundless. The mental 
state of the soldiers required some brilliant exploit to raise them to the temper 
of animated action. He was deprived of all means of keeping the army for any 
considei'able time in the field. By seizing the English magazines, he counted 
upon retarding for several days their march to the relief of Wandewash ; and 
as the English had breached the fort and taken it in forty-eight hours, he counted, 
and not unreasonably, upon rendering himself master of the place before the 
English could arrive. 

Amusing the English, by some artful movements, he surprized and took Con- 
jeveram, which he concluded was the place of the English magazines. The 
fact however was, that the English had no magazines, but were dependant on 
the purchases of the day, and ah’eady straitened for supplies by the extensive 
excursions of his Mahratta horse. Lally repaired to Wandewash ; but several 
days elapsed before his battery was ready to play ; and in the mean time the En- 
glish approached. Lally throws the blame upon his engineer ; whom he or- 
dered to batter in breach with three cannon upon one of the towers of the fort, 
which was only protected by the fire of a single piece, and which, five weeks 
before, the English with inferior means had breached in forty-eight hours. But 
the engineers insisted upon erecting a battery in exact conformity with the rules 
of the schools ; and the soldiers in derision asked if they were going to attack 
the fortifications of Luxemburg.* 

The project of LaUy having in this manner failed, now was the time, at any Battle of 
rate, to have profited by the judicious advice of Bussy, and, abandoning the 
siege, to have made war upon the English means of supply. But LaUy, who 

’* Mem. pour Lally, p. 161 Oraae, ii. 577, says that cannon for the battery, which did not 
open till the 20th, six days after Lally took possession of tlie Petjjah or town adjoining the fort, 
tvere brought from Valdore on carriages sent from Pondicherry. 
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^ imputation of retreating before his enemy ; he prepared, therefore, to meet the 
attack of the English army, and to continue his opei’ations. It was the policy 
of the English commander to leave the enemy at work, till they were ready to 
assault the fort, when he was sure of his choice, of attacking separately, either 
the troops engaged in the siege, or those who covered them. His movements 
were judiciously made ; and on the morning of the 2l3d, he was on the ground 
before the French camp, drawn up in two lines in a most advantageous position, 
where he had a free communication with the fort, and one of his flanks protected 
by its fire. The French occupied the ground in front of their line, where the 
field of battle had previously been marked out. The English army consisted of 
1900 Europeans, of whom eighty were cavahy, 2100 Sepoys, 1250 black horse, 
and twenty-six field-pieces. The French, including 300 marines and sailors 
from the squadron, consisted of 2,250 Europeans, and 1,300 Sepoys ; for the 
hlahrattas kept aloof at the distance of some miles from the field of battle.^ 
Lally, and apparently with reason, complains that his troops did their duty ill in 
the action. While the English army were advancing, LaUy, who imagined he 
perceived some wavering on their left, occasioned by the fire of his artillery, 
though Mr. Orme says they had not yet come within cannon shot, put himself at 
the head of the cavalry, to profit by the favourable moment. The cavalry refused 
to march. The General suspended the Commanding Officer, and ordered the se- 
cond Captain to take the command. He, also, disobeyed. Lally addressed himself 
to the men ; and a Cornet crying out that it was a shame to desert their General 
in the day of battle, the officer wffio commanded on the left offered to put the troop 
in motion. They had not advanced many paces when a single cannon-shot, says 
LaUy, the rapid firing of two pieces, says Mr. Orme, put them to flight, and they 
galloped off”, leaving him absolutely alone upon the plain.f Lally returned to 

■* Orme, ii 582. Ldiy (Mem. p. 161) gives a very different account of the respective numbers t 
that the French had 900 infan tiy, 150 cavahy, 300 marines and sailois, in all 1,350 Europeans, 
with 1,800 Sepoys; and that the English had 2,500 infantry and 100 cavalry, all Europeans, of 
black troops nearly an equal number with the French. — There is some appearance that Mr. 
Orme’s account of the French force is conjectural, and hence exaggerated, as all his numbers 
are round numbers, one regiment 400, another 700, another 400, cavalry 300, &c. Perhaps we 
ought to trust to Tally’s account of his own forces, because it was given in the face of his ene- 
mies, who were interested, and well able, to contradict it if untrue , and we need not hesitate to 
take Mr. Orme’s account of the English, where his knowledge was complete. 

t Mr. Orme, li. 583, says, that two field-pieces, which fired several times in one minute, and 
brought down ten or fifteen men or horses, caused the flight. 
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the infantry, and brought up his line. The French fired rashly, and ineffec- Chap. IV. 

tually, both with artillery and musketry ; the English leader, who was cool, and ^ ' 

perfectly obeyed, made his men reserve their fire, till sure of its execution. The 
regiment that occupied the enemy’s right, when the distance between them and 
the English was now inconsiderable, threw themselves into column, and rushed 
forward at a rapid pace. Coote, directing the opposite regiment to be firm, and 
preserve their next fire, gave the command to pour it in, at fifty yards distance. 

It fell heavy, both on their front and flanks. Yet it stopped not the course of the 
column ; and in an instant the two regiments were mingled at the push of the 
bayonet. The weight of the column bore down what was opposed to it ; but as 
it had been left unprotected by the flight of the cavalry, posted on its right, its 
flanks were completely exposed, and in a few moments the ground was covered 
with the slain, when it broke and fled in disorder to the camp. Almost at the 
same time a tumbril blew up in the redoubt in front of the enemy’s left ; and during 
the conftision, which this accident produced, the English took possession of the 
post. No part of the French line continued firm much longer. When ordered 
to advance, the Sepoys absolutely refused. Bussy, who put himself at the head 
of one of the regiments, to lead them to the push of the bayonet, as the only 
chance of restoring the battle, had his horse wounded under him, was aban- 
doned by the troops, and taken prisoner. Lally ftankly acknowledges, that his 
cavalry, who had behaved so ill at the beginning of the action, protected his 
retreat with great gallantry : He was thus enabled to wait for the junction of 
the detachment at Wandewash, and to carry off his light baggage and the 
wmunded. The black cavalry of the English were too timid, and the European 
too feeble in numbers, to impede the retreat. 

Lally retired to Chittapet, from which, without strengthening the gainison, 
he proceeded the following day towards Gingee. The enterprise next resolved 
on by Colonel Coote was the reduction of Arcot, toward which, the day after 
the battle, he sent forward a body of troops. Intelligence however of the de- 
fenceless state in which the enemy had left Chittapet, gave him hopes of making Cbittapet ami 
that a previous acquisition. In two days the English effected a breach, and the renTerertr'"^' 
garrison surrendered. On the 1st of February, Coote arrived at Arcot. On the 
5th three batteries opened on the town. On the night of the 6th the army began 
their approaches. Although operations were retarded for want of ammunition, on 
the morning of the 9th the sap was carried near the foot of the glacis ; and by 
noon, two breaches, but far from practicable, were effected ; when, to the great 
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' Not three men had been lost to the garrison, and they might have held out ten 
days longer, before the assault by storm could have been risked. 

From Gingee LaUy withdrew the French troops to Valdore, both to prevent the 
English from taking post between them and Pondicherry, and to protect the dis- 
tricts to the south, from which alone provisions could be obtained. The diffi- 
culties of Lally, which had so long been great, were now approaching to ex- 
ti’emity. The army was absolutely without equipments, stores, and provisions, 
and he was destitute of resources to supply them. He repaired to Pondicherry 
to demand assistance, which he would not believe that the governor and 
council were unable to afford. He represented them as embezzlers and pecu- 
lators ; and there was no imputation of folly, of cowardice, or of dishonesty, 
which was spared against him in retum. 


t’ortner plans 
.'lid operations 
ot tbp En- 


To proceed with the reduction of the secondary forts which the enemy held 
in different parts of the pi’ovince ; to straiten Pondicherry ; and, if sufficient 
force should not arrive from France for its relief, to undertake the reduction of 


that important place, was the plan of operations wliich the English embraced.'^ 
The country between Alamparva and Pondicherry was plundered and burnt ; 
Timery sun’endered on the 1st of February ; Devi-Cotah was evacuated about 
the same time ; on the 29th of the same month Trinomalee surrendered ; the 


fort of PermacoR was taken after some resistance in the beginning of March ; 
and Alamparva on the 12th. Carical now remained the only station on the 
coast, except Pondicherry, in possession of the French ; and of this it was im- 
portant to deprive them, before the shortly expected return of the fleet. A large 
armament was sent from Madras, and the officer who commanded at Trichi- 


nopoly was ordered to march to Carical with aU the force which could be spared 
from the garrison. Lally endeavoured to send a strong detachment to its relief; 
but the place made a miserable defence, and yielded on the 5th of April before 
assistance could arrive. On the 15th of that month Valdore surrendered after a 


* Lally says (Tableau Histor. de I’Expedition de ITnde, p. 32 ), and apparently with justice, 
II n’est pas douteux que si I’ennenue se fut porte tout de suite [after the battle of Wande- 
wash] sur Pondichciy, il s’en fht rendu maitre en huit jours. II n’y avoit pas un giain de ns dans 
la place ; les lettres, pneies, ordres, et menaces que le Comte De Lally employoit depuis deux ans 
vis-a-vis du Sieui de Leyrit, n’avoient pu le determiner a y former un seul magazin.” The En- 
glish leaders appear to have had no conception of the extremely reduced state of the French, 
and bow safe it would have been to strike a decisive blow at the seat of the colony. 
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feeble resistance ; as did Chillambaram on the 20th. Cuddalore was taken Chap. IV, 
about the same time, and several strong attempts by the enemy to regain it ■v-~' 
were successfully resisted. 

By the 1st of May the French army was confined to the bounds of PondicheiTy, The English 
and the English encamped within four miles of the town ; the English powerfully tacrPondi-'*^' 
reinforced fi’ora England, and elated with remembrance of the past, as well as hope 
for the future ; their antagonists abandoned, by neglect at home, to insuperable 
difficulties and looking with eager eyes to the fleet, which never arrived. On 
the part of the English, Admiral Cornish had reached the coast with six ships 
of the line, before the end of February : On the 25th of April Admiral Stevens, 
who now commanded in room of Pococke, arrived with four ships of the line ; 
and on the 23d of May came another ship of the line, with three companies of 
the royal artillery on board. 

As the last remaining chance of prolonging the struggle for the preservation tally endea- 
of the French colony, LaUy turned his eyes towards the natives ; and fixed upon tam assistance 
the Mysoreans as the power most capable of rendering him the assistance which 
he required. The adventurer Hyder Ali was now at the head of a formidable 
army, and, though not as yet without powerful opponents, had nearly at his 
disposal the resources of Mysore. Negotiation was perfonned ; and an agree- 
ment was concluded. On the one hand the Mysorean chief undertook to supply 
a certain quantity of bullocks for the provision of Pondicherry, and to join the 
French with 3,000 select horse, and 5,000 Sepoys. On the other hand the 
French consented to give the Mysoreans immediate possession of the fort of 
Thiagar, a most important station, near two of the principal passes into Car- 
natic, at an easy distance from Baramahal, and about fifty miles E. S. E. from 
Pondicherry. Even Madura and TiniveUy were said to be promised, if by aid of 
such valuable allies the war in Carnatic were brought to a favourable conclusion. 

This resource proved of little importance to the French. The Mysoreans (who 
routed however a detachment of the English army sent to interrupt their 
march) were soon discouraged by what they beheld of the condition of the 
French ; and soon recalled by an emergency which deeply affected Hyder at 
home. They remained in the vicinity of Pondicherry about fom- weeks, during 
which time Lally had found it impossible to draw from them any material ser- 
vice ; and departing in the night without his knowledge they marched back to 
Mysore. A few days before their departure six of the English Company’s ships 
arrived at Madras with King’s troops to the amount of 600 men : On the 2d 
of September, one month later, several other ships of the Company arrived, and 
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lY. along with them three ships of war, and a portion of a Highland regiment of 
' the King, increasing the fleet in India to the amount of seventeen sail of the 
line. 

Lally had now, and it is no ordinary praise, during almost eight months since 
the total discomfiture of his army at Wandewash, imposed upon the English 
so much respect, as deterred them from the siege of Pondicherry ; and, not- 
withstanding the desperate state of his resources, found means to supply the 
fort, which had been totally destitute of provisions, with a stock sufficient to 
maintain the gairison for several months. And he still resolved to strike a blow 
which might impress them with an opinion that he was capable of offensive 
opei’ations of no inconsiderable magnitude. He formed a plan, which has been 
allowed to indicate both judgment and sagacity, for attacking the English camp 
by surprise in four places on the night of the 4th of September. But one of 
the four dirisions, into which his army was formed for the execution oJF the en- 
terprise, fell behind its time, and disconcerted the operations of the remainder. 

A cii’cumstance now occuiTed in the English army, which affords another proof 
(wre shah, find abundance of them as we proceed) of the impossibility of governing 
any country well from the distance of half the circumference of the globe. No go- 
vernment, which had any regard to the maxims either of justice or of prudence, 
would deprive of his authority a commander, who, like Colonel Coote, had brought 
a great and arduous service to the verge of completion, at the very moment when, 
without a chance of failure, he was about to strike the decisive blow which 
would give to his preceding operations the principal part of their splendour and 
renown. Yet the East India Company, without intending so reprehensible a 
conduct, and from their unavoidable ignorance of vsffiat after many months wms 
to be the state of affair’s, had sent out a commission, with the fleet just arrived, 
for Major Monson the second in command, to supersede Coote who was 
destined for Bengal. Monson was indeed directed to make no use of his 
commission wffiile Coote remained upon the coast ; but the spirit of Coote would 
not permit him to make any advantage of this indulgence ; and had he been less 
a man of sense and temper, had he been more governed by that boyish sensi- 
bility to injm’y, which among vulgar people passes for honour, this impradent 
step of the Company would have been attended with the most serious conse- 
quences. When Coote was to proceed to Bengal, it was the destination of his 
regiment to proceed along with him. The Council of Madras were thrown into 
the greatest alarm. Monson declared that if the re^ment were removed he 
would not undertake the siege of Pondicherry. Coote consented that his regi- 
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ment should remain, to encircle the brows of another with laurels which be- Chap. IV, 
longed to his own. 

Around Pondicherry, hke many other towns in India, ran a hedge of the 
strong prickly shrubs of the country, sufficiently strong to repel the sudden in- 
cursions of the irregular cavalry of the country. As the position of the French 
was contrived to give it whatsoever protection this rampart could yield, the 
first operation of Monson was intended to deprive them of that advantage. 

The attack was indeed successful ; but through mismanagement on the part of 
some of the officers, the plan was badly executed ; and considerable loss was 
incurred. Among the rest Monson himself was wounded, and rendered inca- 
pable for a time of acting in the field. Colonel Coote had not yet sailed for 
Bengal ; and Monson and the Council joined in requesting him to resume the 
command. He returned to the camp on the 210th of September, and actively 
proceeded with the reduction of the outposts. When the rains began, in the 
beginning of October, the camp was removed to an elevated ground at some 
distance from the town ; and during the rains no efforts were made, except 
those on the part of the French to introduce provisions, and those on the part 
of the English to frustrate their attempts. About the beginning of December, 
the rains drawing to a close, preparations were made for improving the blockade 
into more expeditious methods of reduction. Several batteries were prepared, 
which played on the town from the 8th to the 30th of December. On that day 
a dreadful storm arose, which stranded three of the English ships in the road, 
and seriously damaged the greater part of the fleet ; while it tore up the tents 
of the soldiers, and threw the camp into the utmost confusion. Fortunately 
the inundation produced by the storm rendered it impracticable for the enemy 
to move their artillery, nor could the troops carry their own ammunition dry. 

The greatest diligence was exerted in restoring the works. An attempt failed 
which was made on the 5th of January to obtain possession of a redoubt still 
retained by the enemy. But on the 12th of January the trenches were opened. 

The enemy were now reduced to the last stage of privation. Lally himself was 
sick ; worn out with vexation and fatigue. The dissensions which raged within 
the fort had deprived him of almost all authority : A very feeble resistance was 
therefore made to the progress of the English works. The provisions, which 
such arduous efforts had been required to introduce into the fort, had been 
managed without economy ; the importunities of Lally to force away the black 
inhabitants, who consu m ed the stores of the place with so much rapidity, were 
resisted, till matters were approaching to the last extremity. While provisions 

X 2! 
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Fondicheny 

surrenders. 


Serious dis- 
pute between 
the civil and 
mihtaiy au- 
thorities, to 
whom It 
should beloDff- 


for some days yet remained, LaUy urged the Council, since a capitulation must 
regard the civil as well as the mihtary affairs of the colony, to concert general 
measui’es for obtaining the most favourable tenns ; and procured nothing but 
chicanery in return. The device of the Council was to preserve to themselves, 
if possible, the appearance of having had no share in the unpopular transaction of 
surrender, and the advantage, dear to their resentments, of throwing with all 
its weight the blame upon LaUy. "IVhen at last not two days’ provisions re- 
mained in the magazines, Lally informed them that he was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of delivering up the military possession of the place ; for the civil affairs 
it rested with them to make what provision was in their power. Toward the 
close of day on the 14th, a commissioner from Lally, together with a deputation 
from the Council, approached the English camp. The enemy claimed the benefit 
of a cartel which had been concluded between the two crowns, and which they 
represented as precluding them from proposing any capitulation for the town of 
Fondicheny. As a dispute respecting that cartel remained still undecided, 
Coote refused to be guided by it, or to accept any other terms than those of an 
unconditional surrender. Their compliance, as he concluded with suflScient 
assurance, the necessity of their affmrs rendered wholly indispensable. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, there ai'ose between the English civil 
and military authorities a dispute, which, had the military been as daring as 
the civil, might have been attended with the most serious consequences. Mr. 
Pigot, the Governor of Madras, made a formal demand, that Pondicherry 
should be given up to the Presidency, as the property of the East India Com- 
pany. Coote assembled a council of wai’, consisting of the chief officers, both 
of the fleet and the army, who were of opinion that the place ought to be held 
for the disposal of the King. Pigot, with a hardihood which subdued them ; 
though, in a man without arms in his hands, toward those men on whose arms 
he totally depended, it might have been a hardihood attended with risk ; declared 
that, unless Pondicherry were given up to the Presidency, he would furnish no 
money for the subsistence of the King’s troops or the French prisoners. Upon 
this intimation the military authorities submitted. 

Two places, Thiagar, and the strong fort of Gingee, still I’emained in posses- 
sion of the French in Carnatic. The gai’risons, however, who saw no hope of 
relief, made but a feeble resistance ; and on the 5th of April Gingee surrendered, 
after which the French had not a single military post in India ; for even Mahe 
and its dependencies, on the Malabar coast, had been attacked and reduced by a 
body of troops which the fleet landed in the month of January. The council of 
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Madras lost no time in levelling the town and fortifications of Pondicherry with Chap. IV 
the ground. ^ 

Dreadful was the fate which awaited the unfortunate Lally, and important Fate of Laiiy 
are the lessons which it reads. By the feeble measures of a weak and defective 
government, a series of disasters, during some preceding years, had fallen upon 
France ; and a strong sentiment of disapprobation prevailed in the nation against 
the hands by which the machine of government was conducted. When the total 
loss of the boasted acquisitions of the nation in India was reported, the public dis- 
content was blown into a flame ; and the ministry were far from easy with 
regard to the shock which it might communicate to the structme of their power. 

Any thing was to be done which might have the eifect to divert the storm. 
Fortunately for them, a multitude of persons arrived from India, flaming with 
resentment against Lally, and pouring out the most bitter accusations. Fortu- 
nately for them, too, the public, swayed as usual by first appearances, and 
attaching the blame to the man who had the more immediate guidance of the 
affairs upon which ruin had come, appeared abundantly disposed to overlook the 
ministry in their condemnation of Lally. The popular indignation was care- 
fully cultivated ; and by one of those acts of imposture and villainy of which the 
history of ministries in all the countries of Europe affords no lack of instances, 
it was resolved to raise a screen between the ministry and popular hatred by the 
cruel and disgraceful destruction of LaUy. Upon his arrival in France, he was 
thrown into the Bastille ; from the Bastille, as a place too honourable for him, 
he was removed to a common prison. An accusation, consisting of vague or 
frivolous imputations, was preferred against him. Nothing whatsoever was 
proved, except that his conduct did not come up to the very perfection of pru- 
dence and wisdom, and that it did display the gi’eatest ardour in the service, the 
greatest disinterestedness, fidelity, and perseverance, with no common share of 
militaiy talent and of mental resources. The grand tribunal of the nation, the 
parliament of Paris, found no difficulty in seconding the washes of the ministry, 
and the artificial cry of the day, by condemning him to an ignominious death. 

Lally, confident in his innocence, had never once anticipated the possibility of 
any other sentence than that of an honourable acquittal. When it was read to 
him in his dungeon, he was thrown into an agony of surprise and indignation : 
and taking up a pair of compasses, with which he had been sketching a chart 
of the Coromandel coast, he endeavoured to strike them to his heart ; when his 
arm was held by a person that was near him. With indecent precipitation he 
was executed that very day. He was dragged through the streets of Paris in a 
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Book IV. dirty dung’ cart ; and lest he should address the people, a gag 'tras stuffed into 
his mouth, so large as to project beyond his lips. Voltaire, who had akeady 
signalized his pen by some memorable interpositions in favour of justice and the 
oppressed, against French judges and their law, exerted himself to expose, in 
clear light, the real circumstances of this horrid transaction ; which Mr. Orme 
scruples not to call “ a murder committed with the sword of justice.” It was 
the son of this very man, who, under the name of LaUy Tolendal, was a Mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, and by his eloquence and ardour in the cause 
of liberty, contributed to crumble into dust a monarchy, under which acts of this 
atrocious description were so liable to happen. Thus had the French East India 
Company, mthin a few years, destroyed three, the only eminent men who had 
over been placed at the head of their affairs in India, Labourdonnais, Dupleix, 
and LaUy. It did not long survive this last display of its imbecility and injus- 
tice."’’ 

' For these events see Mem. pour le Comte de Lally ; Mem. pour le Sieur De Leyrit ; Mem, 
poui Bussy , Orme, vol li ; Cambridge ; Wilks ; Voltaire, Fragmens Hist, sui I’lnde, et sur la 
Mort du Comte de Lally. 
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CHAP. V. 

'First Nabobship of Meer Jaffier — Expedition against the Northern Circars 
— Emperor’s eldest Son, and Nabobs of Oude and Allahabad, invade Bengal 
— Clive resigns the Government, and is succeeded by Mr. Vansittart — Jaf- 
fer dethroned, and Meer Causim set up — Disorders by the private Trade 
of Company’s Servants — JVar mth Causim — He is dethroned, and Jaffier 
again set up — War with the Nabob of Oude — Death of Jaffier — His Son 
made nominal Nabob — Courts of Proprietor's and Directors — Clive sent 
back to govern Bengal. 

A. DEFECTIVE treasury is the grand and perennial source of the difficulties Chap. V. 
which beset the sovereigns of India. This evil pressed with peculiar weight ^ 
upon Meer Jaffier. Before the battle of Plassy, which rendered him Subahdar, Situation and 
his own resources were scanty and precarious. In the treasury of the province, thTnew Su- 
the liberality of Aliverdi, the expense of his war with the Mahrattas, and the 
ravages of that destructive enemy, left a scanty inheritance to Suraja Dowla : 

The thoughtless profligacy of that prince, even had his reign been of adequate 
duration, was not hkely to add to the riches of the state : To purchase the con- 
spiracy of the English, Meer Jaffier, with the prodigality of Eastern profession, 
had promised sums which he was altogether unable to pay : The chiefs whom he 
had debauched by the hopes of sharing in his fortunes, were impatient to reap 
the fruits of their rebellion : And the pay of the troops was deeply in arrear. 

In these circumstances, it was almost impossible for any man to yield satisfac- 
tion. The character of Meer Jaffier was iU calculated for approaching to that 
point of perfection. 

In making promises, vrith a view to the attainment of any great and attrac- 
tive object, an Indian sovereign seldom intends to perform any more, than just 
as much as he may find it unavoidable to perform ; and counts, in general too 
with a well-grounded certainty, upon evading at least a considerable part of 
that for which he had engaged. To Meer Jaffier the steadiness with which the 
English adhered to the original stipulations appeared, for a time, the artifice 
merely of cunning men, who protract an accoMmodation for the purpose of ren- 
I 
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Book IV. dering it more advantageous. Private bribes, to defeat public ends, in Oriental 
politics, an engine seldom worked in vain, were applied with some perseverance. 
When he found the rigid fulfilment of the vast engagements to the English, 
still peremptorily and urgently claimed, he was not oi ly surprised but exas- 
perated; and began to hope, that some favourable event would deliver him from 
such obstinate and troublesome associates.^ 

His designs The English were not the parties against whom his animosities were first dis- 

against the ^ a 

Hindu chiefs, played. Ahverdi Khan, aware of the rebellious and turbulent spirit, which 
almost always reigned among those adventurers from Iran and Turan who com- 
monly rose to the chief command in the armies of the Mahomedan princes in 
Hindustan, had adopted the sagacious policy of bringing forward the gentle, the 
less enterprising, and less dangerous Hindus. And he had raised various indi- 
viduals of that race, to the principal places of power and emolument under his 
government. Of Kamnarain, whom he entrusted with the important govern- 
ment of Berar, the reader has already received information. Dooloob Ram, 
another Hindu, held the grand office of Duan, or Superintendant of the Finances. 
That celebrated family, the Sects of Moorshedabad, who by merchandize and 
banking had acquired the wealth of princes, and often aided him in his trials, 
were admitted largely to share in his counsels, and to influence the operations of 
his government. AJiverdi had recommended the same policy to Suraja Dowla ; 
and that prince had met with no temptation to depart from it.f 

Meer Jaffier was placed under the deepest obligations to Dooloob Ram. 
When he was convicted of malversation in his office, and stood in disgrace with 
his master, it was Dooloob Ram who had made his peace.:]; In the late revolu- 
tion, Dooloob Ram had espoused his interests, when the influence of that 
minister, and his command of treasm-e, might have conferred the prize upon 
another chief. Whether he dreaded the power of the Hindu connexion, or was 
stimulated with a desire of their wealth, Meer Jaffier resolved to crush them ; 
and with Dooloob Ram, as the most powerful individual, it was prudent to 
begin. Before the departure of Clive, he had summoned Ramramsing, the 
Governor' of Midnapore, and head of the Spy-office, to repair to the capital to 
answer for the arrears of his government ; but the cautious Hindu, already 
alarmed, evaded the mandate by sending two of his relations. The Nabob, so 
by the English now was Jaffier styled, threw both into prison ; and easily recon- 


• Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors of E. I. Stock, in 1764, p. 30. 
f Orme, ii. 53. t Seer Mutakhareen, ii. 8. 
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died Clive, by informing Mm, that Ramramsing was an enemy to the English, Chap. V. 
and had been the agent through whom the correspondence between Suraja ^ ' 

Dowla and Bussy had been carried on. A close connexion had long subsisted 
between Ramramsing and Dooloob Ram ; and the latter, to whose sagacity the 
designs of Jaffier were not a secret, regarded the present step as a preliminary 
part of the plan which was laid for his own destruction. 

Meantime opposition began to display itself in various parts of the provinces. Distuibances. 
'The Rajah of Midnapore took arms upon the news of the detention of his rela-™c^!^™' 
tives : An insurrection in favour of a son of Sereffraz Khan, whom Aliverdi de- 
posed, was raised at Dacca : In the province of Poorania, the duan of the late 
governor had raised a creature of his own to the chief command : And Jaffier 
had resolved on the removal of Ramnarain from the province of Berar. Colonel 
Clive found the means of reconciling Ramramsing ; and, with the assistance of 
the English, the insurrection at Dacca was easily queUed. But when the troops 
were drawn out to proceed to Poorania, they refused to march, without 
payment of their arrears. Clive was preparing to join the Nabob; but his 
troops, with the prize money distributed among them in consequence of the 
battle of Plassy, had indulged in such intemperance, that many of the Euro- 
peans had died, a stiU greater proportion were sick, and the army was unable to 
leave Chandernagor before the 17th of November. 

The Nabob’s troops were ordered to march on the 6th of October. Partial 
payments, and other means of overcoming their disobedience were employed 
tUl the 7th of November, when the Nabob repaired to the camp. No sooner 
had he left the city, than his son Meeran, who was to act as Governor, distri- 
buted intelligence, that a confederacy was formed, under the authority of the 
Emperor at Delhi, between Ramnarain, the Subahdar of Oude, and Dooloob 
Ram, to raise to the government of Bengal |he son of a younger brother of 
Suraja Dowla.'^ He then commissioned a band of ruffians to enter in the night 
the palace of the widow of Aliverdi, with whom the mother of Suraja Dowla, 
and grandmother of the prince, resided. They murdered the chM, and sent the 
two princesses to Dacca. The Nabob, who denied all participation in the action, 
received from the English, says Mr. Orme, “ no reproaches.” 

Clive arrived at Moorshedabad on the 2l5th of November, where Dooloob Accommodd- 
Ram, who, under pretence of sickness, had refused to accompany Jaffier, Hmdu dueiL 

^ Orme, ii. 272. Clive, however, (Report, ut supra) ; and the author of the Seer Mutak- 
hareen (li 8), both say that the murdered prince was a brother of Suraja Dowla. 
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Book IV. remained mtli his troops. On the 3d of December he joined the Nabob at 
^ Raje Mahl. Cuddum Hussun, who had long been an associate in the pleasures 
of JafRer, was destined for the government of Poorania ; and some days had 
elapsed since he ci’ossed the river into that province, with a body of troops. 
The terror of ihe Nabob’s army, the intrigues which Cuddum Hussun, by 
means of letters and spies, was able to raise in the enemy’s camp, together with 
the rawness of the insurgent troops, made them take flight and disperse, upon the 
very approach of Cuddum Hussun ; who took quiet possession of the govern- 
ment, and began immediately to gratify his avarice by the severest exactions. 

The mind of the Nabob, now tranquil on account of other quarters, turned 
itself to the more arduous proceedings which it meditated in Bahar. Clive 
perceived his opportunity ; and refused to proceed with him, unless all the sums, 
due upon the agreements with the English, were previously discharged. No 
payments could be made without Dooloob Ram. A reconcilement, therefore, 
w’as necessary ; and, Clive undertaking for his security, Dooloob Ram joined 
the camp with 10,000 troops. Twenty-three lacks of rupees were now due : 
Orders wmre signed upon the treasury for one half ; and tuncaws, that is, orders 
to the local receivers to make payment out of the revenues as they come in, 
were granted on certain districts for the remainder. 

Clive, however, now stated as objections to the removal of Ramnarain ; the 
strength of his army ; the probability that he would receive assistance from the 
Subahdar of Oude ; the risk that the English would be recalled to the defence 
of their own settlements by the anival of the French ; and the danger lest 
Ramnarain should bring an army of Mahrattas to his aid. Jaffier w'-as not 
willing to oppose directly an opinion of Clive ; and offered to accept of his 
mediation ; reserving in his mind the use of every clandestine effort to accom- 
plish his own designs. The army began its march to Patna ; and was joined 
by Ramnarain, after receipt of a letter from Clive assuring him that both his 
person and government should be safe. The intended delays and machinations 
of the Nabob were cut short, by intelligence that the Subahdar of Oiide, with 
the French party under M. Law and a great body of Mahratta horse, was 
about to invade the province, and by the actual arrival of a Mahi’atta chief, 
who came in the name of the principal Mahratta commanders, to demand the 
arrears of Chout, amounting to twenty-four lacks of rupees, which were due 

Orme calls him JafSer’s relation ; but the author of the Seer Mutakhaieen (li. 9), who had 
better oppoitunities of knowing, says he was only the son, by a concubine, of a man who had 
married Jaf&er’s sister. 
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from Bengal. These events produced a speedy accommodation withllamnarain. Chap. V, 
The Nabob, indeed, used various eiForts to remain behind the English, in order ^ 

to defeat the securities which that Governor had obtained. But Clive pene- 
trated and disappointed his designs. He even extorted fi’om him another grant, Salt-petie mo- 
of no small importance to the English treasury. A leading article in the 3e![for'thf 
European traffic was the salt-petre produced in Bengal, the whole of which was 
made in the country on the other side of the Ganges above Patna. This manu- 
facture had in general been farmed for the benefit of the Government ; and 
Clive saw the advantage of obtaining the monopoly for the English. He 
offered the highest terms which the government had ever received ; but the 
Nabob knew he could not demand from the English the regular presents whicli 
he would derive from a renter placed at his mercy ; he was not, therefore, 
inclined to the arrangement ; but, after a variety of objections, the necessity of 
his circumstances compelled him to comply. 

Clive got back to Moorshedabad on the 15th of May ; and, on the same day, 
received intelligence from the coast of Coromandel, of the anival of the French 
fleet, and of the indecisive first engagement between it and the English. A 
friend to the use which governments commonly make of their intelligence of the 
events of war, “ Chve spread,” says Orme, “ the news he received, as a complete 
naval victory ; two of the French ships sunk in the fight, instead of one 
stranded afterwards by a mischance ; the rest put to flight, with no likelihood of 
being able to land the troops which they had brought from Pondicherry.” 

On the 24th Clive departed from Moorshedabad, without waiting for the Commission 
Nabob. On the 20th of June a ship arrived at Calcutta from England ; and 
brought along with it a commission for new modelling the government. Agowmment. 
council was nominated consisting of ten ; and, instead of one Governor, as in 
preceding arrangements, four were appointed, not to preside collectively, but 
each during three months in rotation. The inconvenience of this scheme of 
government was easily pei'ceived. “ But there was another cause,” says BIr. 

Orme, “ which operated on opinions more strongly. Colonel Cliv'' had felt and 
expressed I’esentment at the neglect of himself in the Company’s '■ ders, for no 
station was marked for him in the new establishment.” Convinced that he 
alone had sufficient authority to overawe the Nabob into the performance of h.s 
obligations, the council, including the four gentlemen who were appointed the 
governors, came to a resolution, highly expressive of their own disinterestedness 
and patriotism, but full of disregard and contempt for the judgment and autho- 
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rity of their superiors/'*'' This high legislative act of the Company they took 
upon them to set aside, and, with one accord, invited CKve to accept the undi- 
vided office of President. With this invitation he assures us, that he hesitated 
not one moment to comply.” f 

In the mean time considerable events were preparing at Moorshedabad. On 
the approach of Clive and Dooloob Ram, Meeran had thrown the city into 
violent agitation, by quitting it with demonstrations of fear, summoning all the 
troops and artillery of the government, and giving it out as his intention to 
march for the purpose of joining his father. Clive wrote with much sharpness 
to the Nabob; and JMeeran apologized in the most submissive strain. Though 
inability to discharge the arrears due to the troops, who could with much 
difficulty be preserved from tumults, compelled the Nabob to delay his pro- 
ceedings, he was impatient for the destruction of Dooloob Ram ; the severity of 
Iiis despotism increased ; and he declared to one of his favourites, vffio betrayed 
liim, “ that if a French force would come into the province he ‘would assist 
them, unless the English released him fi’om all their claims of money, territory, 
and exemptions.” t Among the Hindus, who had risen to high employment 
under the encouraging policy of the late Subahdai's, was Nuncomar, who acted 


^ Mr. Scrafton (Reflections on the Government, &c of Indostan, p. 115) says, At this 
ciisis, when military virtue and unanimity weie more immediately necessary, the Directors, 
divided by violent contests among themselves, which certainly did them no honour, weie so un- 
fortunate m their judgment, as to appoint four Governors of Bengal, to govern each four months, 
and left Colonel Clive entiiely out of this list. The absurdity of such a system was too apparent 
to take place,” &c. 

t Repoit, ut supra The influence of the Colonel is depicted by the following anecdote. 
There was an ofBcer of lank, to wdiom Jaffier had been often indebted before his elevation, 
lemarkable foi his wit This, from then foinnei intimacy, and a jealousy of present neglect, he 
did not spare on the Nabob himself While the armies of the Nabob and of Clive were at Patna, 
he was one day accused to the Nabob of having permitted a fray between some of his own soldiers 
and some of Clive’s. It chanced,” says the author of the Seer Mutakhareen, ii. 19, that 
Muza Shemseddm himself made his appearance at that very moment: it was in full durbar, and 
in the hall of audience The Nawab fixed his eyes upon him, and spoke a few words that seemed 
to border upon leprimand: ' Sir,’ said he, ^ your people have had a fray with the ColoneFs 
people : Is your honour to learn who is that Colonel Clive, and in what station heaven has seated 
him^’ ‘ My Lord Nawab,’ answeied the Mirza, getting up instantly, and standing bolt-upright 
before him : ^ Me, to quarrel with the Colonel ! me ! who never get up m the morning, without 
making tin ee profound bows to his very jack ass ! How then could I be daring enough, after that, 
to fall out with the rider himself! ’ ” 

% Orme, ii. 356. 
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as Governor of Hoogly at the time of Suraja Dowla’s march against Calcutta. Chap. V. 
Nuncomar had followed the armies to Patna, and, as conversant with the ^ * 

details of the revenue, was employed by Dooloob Ram. When the difficulties 
of obtaining payment upon the tuncaws granted to the English began to be felt, 
he proffered his assistance ; and, if supported by the government of the Nabob, 
assured the English, that he would realize the sums. He was vested with such 
authority as the service appeared to require ; but as he expected not to elude 
the knowledge of Dooloob Ram, in the practices which he meditated, for raising 
out of his employment a fortune to himself, he resolved to second the designs of 
the Nabob for the removal of that vigilant Duan. He persuaded the Sects to 
withdi’aw their protection from this troublesome inspector, by awakening their 
fears of being called upon for money, if Dooloob Ram withheld the rev'enues 
and supplied not the exigencies of the state. He assured the Nabob and 
hleeran, that the English would cease to interfere in their government, if the 
money was regularly paid. Dooloob Ram took the alarm, and requested leave 
to retire to Calcutta, with his family and effects. Permission was refused till he 
should find a sum of money sufficient to satisfy the teoops. Under profession of 
a design to visit Colonel Clive at Calcutta, the Nabob quitted the capital , but, 
under pretence of hunting, remained in its neighbourhood. On the second 
day after his departure, Meeran incited a body of the troops to repair to the 
residence of Dooloob Ram, and to clamoiu’ tumultuously for their pay. The 
English agent interfered ; but, as the troops were directed by Meeran to obtain 
his person at aU events, found great difficulty in preserving his life. Clive at 
last desired that he should be allowed, with his family, to I'epair to Calcutta ; 
and the consent of the Nabob was no longer withheld. 

Within a few days after the return of the Nabob from Calcutta, a tumult 
was excited in liis capital by the soldiers of one of the chiefs, and assumed the 
appearance of being aimed at the Nabob’s life. A letter was produced, which 
bore the character of a letter from Dooloob Ram to the commander of the dis- 
orderly troops, inciting him to the enterprise, and assuring him that the con- 
currence of Clive, and other leading Englishmen, was obtained. Clive suspected 
that the letter was a forgery of Jaffier and Meeran, to ruin Dooloob Ram in 
the opinion of the English, and procure his expulsion from Calcutta; when 
his person and wealth would remain in their power. All doubts might be re- 
solved by the interrogation and confrontation of the commander to whom the 
letter was said to be addressed. But he was ordered by the Nabob to quit his 
service, was way-laid on his departure, and assassinated. 
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In the mean time advices had arrived from the Presidency at Madras, that 
Fort St. David had yielded, that a second engagement had taken place between 
the fleets, that the French army was before Tanjore, that M. Bussy was on his 
march to join LaUy ; And the most earnest solicitations were subjoined, that as 
large a portion of the troops as possible might be sent to afford a chance of 
averting the ruin of the national affairs in Carnatic. “ No one,” says Orme, 
“ doubted that Alauras would be besieged, as soon as the monsoon had sent the 
squadrons off the coast, if reinforcements should not arrive before.”® Clive 
chose to remain in Bengal, where he was master, rather than go to Madras, 
where he would be under command ; and determined not to lessen his power by 
sending troops to Bladras, which the Presidency, copying his example, might 
forget to send back. An enterprise, at the same time, presented itself, which, 
though its success would have been vain, had the French in Carnatic prevailed, 
boi’e the appearance of a co-operation in the sti'uggle, and afforded a colour for 
detaining the troops. 

One of the leading Poly gars in the Northern Circars, fixing his eyes upon 
the advantages which he might expect to derive from giving a new master to 
the provinces, communicated to the English in Bengal his desire to co-operate 
with them in driving out the French, while Bussy was involved in a struggle 
with the brothers of the Subahdar. The brilliancy of the exploit had no feeble 
attractions for the imagination of Clive ; and after the recall of Bussy to Pon- 
dicherry, he imparted his intentions to the Council. The project met with 
unanimous condemnation.! But Clive, disregarding all opposition, prepared 
his armament. It consisted of 500 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, and 100 Lascars, 
with six field-pieces, six battering cannon, one howitz, and one eight-inch 
mortar. The expedition, commanded by Colonel Forde, was destined to pro- 
ceed by sea ; but the altercations in the council, which the disapprobation of the 
measure produced, and the delays which occurred in the equipment of the ships, 
retarded its departure tiU the end of September, j; 


* Orme says, (ii. S63) “ Clive did not entertain a surmise that it would be taken whilst it had 
provisions.” But Clive himself says, (Report, ut supra) “ Nothing saved Madras fiom sharing 
the fate of Fort St. David, but their [|the French)] want of money, which gave time for 
strengthening and reinforcing the place.” 

-|- Orme only says, (li 364;) “ The measure was too vigorous to be acceptable to all the mem- 
bers of the council.” But Clive himself says (Report, ut supia) that he undeitook it, “ contraiy 
to the inclinations of his txAole council.” 

i Orme, ii 269 — 287, and 3.52 — 363 ; Seer Mutakhareen, ii. 4 — 24. 
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On the SOth of October Colonel Forde disembarked at Vizigapatam, and Chap. V. 
joined his troops with those of the Rajah, Anunderauz; at whose instigation the ^ 
exploit was nndertalcen. It was expected that this chief would afford money for opeKitlis of 
the maintenance of the troops ; and hence but a small supply of that necessary Colonel Forde- 
article was brought from Bengal. The Rajah was in the usual state of Rajahs, 

Nabobs, Subahdars, and Emperors in India; he was reputed by the English 
immensely rich, while in reality he was miserably poor : He was, therefore, not 
very able to provide the sums expected from him ; and still less wiUing. The 
delays by which he contrived to elude the importunities of the English were 
highly provoking ; and, by retarding their movements, threatened to deprive 
them of all the great advantages of rapidity and sxmprise. A sort of treaty was 
at last concluded, by which it was agreed that, excepting the seaports, and 
towns at the mouths of the rivers, the conquered country should all be given up 
to Anunderauz, upon the condition of his advancing a certain monthly sum for 
the maintenance of the troops. 

M. Conflans, who had been sent to command the French troops upon the 
recall of Bussy, had concentrated his forces about Rajamundri ; towards which 
the English and the Rajah directed their march. The force which remained 
under the command of Conflans, after the departure of the troops which were 
recalled with Bussy, was still considerably superior to that which had arrived 
with the English ; but when the troops for other services were deducted, he took 
the field against them with numbers nearly equal. A battle was brought on ; 
and the French were completely defeated ; they were not only stript of their 
camp, but fled fi'om Rajamundri. 

During the battle, the Rajah and his troops remained cowering in the hollow 
of a dry tank, which protected them from shot. After the battle all his operations 
were tardy ; what was worse, no money could be extracted from him ; all the 
cash which had been brought from Bengal was expended ; and during fifty days, 
when advantage might have been taken of the want of preparation on the part 
of the enemy, and of the dejection arising from their defeat, the English were 
unable to move. At last, by a new arrangement, a small sum was obtained from 
the Rajah; the troops were put in motion, and on the 6th of February arrived 
at EUore or Yalore, where they were joined by the Zemindar or chief of the 
district. 

Conflans had no longer confidence to meet the English in the field, but with- 
drew to defend himself in Masulipatam ; the principal fort, and principal station 
of the French, on that part of the coast. At the same time he urged the 

3 
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Book IV. Subahdar to march to the defence of his own territories ; the French being 
occupants under his authority, and subject to his law, while the English intended 
to wrest the country wholly from his hands. The views of the courtiers of the 
Subahdar happened at the moment to coincide with his own wishes to presence 
for himself the protection of the French, and he put his army in motion towards 
Masulipatam. 

He attacks This prevented not the English commander from hastening to attack the 

Masulipatam. jjg arrived on the 6th of JMarch. The French treated his pretensions 

with ridicule. Masulipatam, for an Indian town, and against Indian means of 
attack, wms of no inconsiderable strength : The defenders within were more 
numerous than the besiegers : A considerable army of observation was left in 
the field : The Subahdar, with the gi'and army of Deccan was on the march : 
And a reinforcement of Europeans was expected from Pondicherry. A sum of 
money for the English had arrived from Bengal , but the French army of 
observation rendered it dangerous, or rather impracticable, to send it to the 
camp. The English troops mutinied for want of pay ; and it was with much 
difficulty, and by large promises, that they were induced to resume the dischai-ge 
of their duty. 

Three batteries continued a hot fire on three different parts of the town, with- 
out having effected any considerable damage, from the 25th of March to the 
6th of April, when the situation of the English began to wear a very threatening 
aspect. Salabut Jung was approaching; the French army of observation had 
retaken Rajamundi’i, and might effect a junction with the Subahdar ; it was 
impossible for the English now' to retreat by the way which they had come, or 
even to embark at Masulipatam with their cannon and heavy stores ; the monsoon 
had begun ; the reinforcement from Pondicherry was expected ; and, to crowm 
aU, the engineers reported that no more than two days’ ammunition for the 
batteries I’emained unconsumed. In these circumstances, however apparently 
desperate. Colonel Forde resolved to try the chance of an assault. The batteries 
were directed to play with the utmost activity during the whole of the day ; and 
the troops to be under arms at ten at night. The attack, in order to divide the 
attention of the enemy, and render uncertain the point of danger, was to be in 
three places at once ; and the three divisions of the army were to be on their 
respective grounds exactly at midnight. The struggle was expected to be severe ; 
from the superior numbers of the enemy, and the little damage which the works 
had sustained. A part of the army faultered considerably; nor did all the 
officers meet the danger with perfect composure. They got, however, within 
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the walls with comparative ease ; where, being met by superior forces, they might Chap. V. 
have paid dear for their temerity, had not surprise aided their arms, and had not ' 

M. Conflans, confounded by uncertainty, and by various and exaggerated I’eports, 
after a short resistance, surrendered the place. 

Within one week two ships appeared with a reinforcement of 300 troops from 
Pondicherry. The Subahdar, whose arrival had been anticipated but a very few 
days by the fall of Masulipatam, found himself in circumstances but ill calculated 
to carry on by himself a war against the English. He was anxious on the other 
hand, being now deprived of the French, to cultivate a friendship with the Concludes, a 
English, and to obtain from them a body of troops, to protect him against the 
dangerous ambition of his brother Nizam Ali, who since the departure of Bussy Subaiid.i-- of 
had returned at the head of a considerable body of troops, and filled him with 
serious alai’m. Colonel Forde repaired to his camp, where he was received with 
great distinction, and concluded a treaty, by which a considerable territory about 
Masulipatam was ceded to the English, and the Subahdar engaged to allow no 
French settlement for the future to exist in his dominions. The French army 
of observation, which by the same treaty it was stipulated should cross the Kist- 
na in fifteen days, joined the army of Bassalut Jung, the elder brother of the 
Subahdar, w^ho had accompanied him on the expedition to the Northern Circars, 
and now marched away to the south. The two ships which had brought the 
reinforcement from Pondicherry, upon discovering the loss of Masulipatam, sailed 
away to the north, and landed the troops at Ganjain. They made several efforts 
to render some useful service, but entirely fruitless ; and after enduring a variety 
of privations, returned greatly reduced in numbers, to Pondicherry.* 

While the detachment from the army of Bengal was engaged in these opera- The Mogul 
tions, the solicitude of Clive was attracted by an enemy of high pretensions in a ^""Nabobs of 
different quarter. Toward the close of the history of the Mogul Emperors, it j^^aLd"coMe' 
appeared that the eldest son of the Emperor Auluingeer IL, not daring to trust ^eiate against 
himself in the hands of the Vizir, the daring Umad al Mulk, by whom the ° 
Emperor was held in a state of wretched servitude, had withdrawn into the district 
of Nujeeb ad Dowla, the Rohiila, who was an opponent of the Vizir, and a 
partisan of the Imperial family. At this time, the revolution effected by the 
English in Bengal, the unpopularity and disorders of Jaffier’s administration, 
and the presumed weakness of his government, excited hopes in the neighbour- 
ing chiefs that an invasion of his territories might be turned to advantage. The 


Orme, ii. 375— 380, 472— d'Sl, 554, Vilks, p. 4'0! 
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IV. imagination of Mahiunmud Koollee Khan, the Siihahdar of Allahabad, was the 
most highly elevated by the prospect of sharing in the spoils of the English 
Nabob. He was instigated by two powerfid Zemindars, the Rajas, Sunder 
Sing, and Bidwant Sing. And the Nabob of Oiide, his near kinsman, one of 
the most poweiilxl chiefs in Hindustan, joined with apparent ardour in the 
design. The Nabob of Oude entertained a double purpose ; that of obtaining, 
if any thing was to be seized, as great a share as possible of Bahar or Bengal ; 
and that of watching his opportunity, while his aUy and kinsman was intent upon 
his expected acquisitions, to seize by force or stratagem the fort of Allahabad. 
The influence of the imperial name appeared to them of no small importance in 
the war with Jaffier ; and as the prince, who had fled into Rohilcund, was 
soliciting them for protection, it was agreed to place him ostensibly at the head 
of the enterprise. Preparations were made ; and the Prince, having obtained 
from the Emperor legal investiture as Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
crossed the Carumnassa, a river which bounds the province of Bahar-, towards 
the conclusion of the year 1758. From the exhaustion of the treasury when 
Jaffier was raised to the government, from the great sums which he had paid to 
the English, the difficulty of extracting money from the people, his own negligent 
and wasteful administration, and the cruel and brutal character of his son 
Meeran, Jaffier was ill-prepared to meet a foi-midable invasion. From his own 
rabble of ill-paid and mutinous soldiers, he was obliged to turn, and place all 
his hopes of safety in the bravery and skill of the English, whom, before the 
news of this impending danger, he had been plotting to expel. The English 
appear to have had no foresight of such an event. By the absence of the troops 
in the Northern Cfrcars, their force was so inconsiderable, and both they and 
Jaffier needed so much time to prepare, that had the invaders proceeded with 
tolerable expedition and skfll, they might have gained, without difficulty, the 
whole province of Bahar. A blow like this at so critical a period would have 
shaken to such a degree the tottering government of Jaffier, that the incipient 
power of the English might have despaired of restoring' it ; and a momentary 
splendour might again have beamed from the throne of the Moguls. 

The march of the Prince and his confederates towards Patna placed Ramna- 
rain the Governor between two dreadful fires. To Jaffier, he neither felt, nor 
owed attachment. But joining the prince, he risked every thing, if Jaffier; 
adhering to Jaffier, he risked as much, if the prince should succeed. The 
situation was calculated to exercise Hindu duplicity and addi-ess. An application 
to Mr. Amyatt, the chief of the EngHsh factory, was the first of his steps ; from 
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whom as he could receive no protection, he expected such latitude of advice, as Chap V. 
would afford a colour to any measures he might find it agreeable to pursue. It ^ 
happened as he foresaw. ‘ Mr. Amyatt, informing him that the English would 
I’emain at Patna, if assistance should arrive ; if not, would retire from the danger ; 
frankly and sincerely instructed him, to amuse the Prince as long as possible ; 
but if all hopes of succour should fail, to provide for himself as events might 
direct. Ramnarain studied to conduct himself in such a manner as to be able 
to join with the gi’eatest advantage the party for which fortune should declare. 

He wrote to Bengal unportuning for succour ; and he at the same time privately 
sent a messenger to propitiate the Prince. He was even induced, when the 
English of the factory had retired down the river, to pay him a visit in his 
camp ; and the troops of the Prince might have entered Patna along with him. 

The opportunity however was lost ; and the observations which the Hindu made 
upon the Prince’s camp and upon the counsels which guided him, induced him to 
shut the gates of the city when he returned, and to prepare for defence. 

The hardihood of Clive was seldom overcome by scruples. Yet the Emperor Conduct of 
Aulumgeer was legitimate sovereign of Bengal ; and had undoubted right to 
appoint his eldest son to be his deputy in the government of that province : To 
oppose him, was undisguised rebellion.^ The English forces, a slender band, 
marched to Moorshedabad, and, being joined by the best part of Jaffier’s troops* 
commanded by Meeran, they advanced towards Patna ; where Ramnarain had 
amused the prince by messages and overtures as long as possible, and afterw^ards 
opposed him. Though the attack was miserably conducted, a breach was made, 
and the courage and resources of Ramnarain would have been soon exhausted ; 
when intelligence reached the camp that the Subahdar of Oude, who was on his 
march with an army under pretence of joining the prince, had treacherously The confede- 
seized the fortress of Allahabad. Mahummud KooUee Khan, by whom the 
prince’s affairs were conducted, and whose forces were his entire support, Nabob of ^ 
resolved to march immediately for the recovery or protection of his own domi- 
nions ; and though he was joined at four miles’ distance from the city by M. 

Law, who had hastened from Chutterpore with his handful of Frenchmen, and 
importuned him to return to Patna, of which he engaged to put him in posses- 
sion in two days, the infatuated Nabob continued his march, and being per- 

* The Prince, Holwell assures us, (Memorial, p. 2) repeatedly offered to grant the English 
their own terms, if they would assist him in recovenng his rights. On what side justice lay, is 
evident enough. On what side policy, whether on that which Clive rejected, or that which he 
chose, is a moie subtle inquiry. 

Z 21 
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Book IV. suaded by the Siibahdar of Oude to throw himself upon his generosity, was first 
made a prisoner, and afterwards put to death. 

When Clive and hleeran approached, the enemy had already departed from 
Patna; and the unhappy prince, the descendant of so many illustrious sove- 
reigns, the legal Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Oiissa, and the undoubted 
Iieir of a tlirone, once among the loftiest on the globe, was so bereft of friends 
and resources, that he was induced to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum 
of money for Lis subsistence, and offering in i-equital to withdraw from the 
province. Cpon these easy terms was Chve, by his good fortune, enabled to 
extricate himself from a situation of considerable difficulty. Ramnarain obtained, 
or it was convenient to grant him, credit for fidelity. The Zemindars who had 
joined the Prince hastened to make their peace ; and Clive returned to Calcutta 
in the month of June.’''" 

This was a fortunate expedition for Clive. So unbounded was the gratitude 
of Jaffier, that after obtaining for his defender the rank of an Omrah of the 
empire, he bestowed upon him, under the title of Jaghire, the whole of the 
revenue or rent, which the Company, in quality of Zemindai’, were bound to 
pay, for the territory which they held round Calcutta. The grant amounted to 
the enormous sum of 80,000/. per annum. “ Clive’s Jaghire ” is an expression 
of frequent recurrence, and of considerable weight, in the History of India. 

The Shazada (such was the title by which the eldest son of the Mogul was 
then distinguished in Bengal) was thus fortunately repulsed, and Colonel Forde 
with his troops was no less fortunately returned from the south, when the 
A large rein- English Were alarmed by the news of a great armament, fitted out by the Dutch 
troopTsent^to at Batavia, and destined for Bengal. The Dutch were not then at war with 
m England, and being excited to cupidity by the lofty reports of the rich harvest 
Bengal lately reaped by the English in Bengal, possibly aimed at no more than a share 
of the same advantages, or to balance before its irresistible ascendency the 
increasing power of their rivals. They had received encouragement from Jaffier ; 
but that ruler, since the invasion of the Mogul Prince, felt so powerfully his 
dependence on the English, that, when called upon by them for the use of his 
authority and power, he durst not decline. In the month of August a Dutch 
ship arrived in the river, filled with troops ; and this was speedily followed by 

* Scott’s History of Bengal, p. 379 — 391; Seer Mutakhareen, vol. ii. part ii. p. 42 — 89; 
FranckWs Shah Aulum, p. 8—11; First Report of the Select Committee in 1772; HolwelFs 
Memorial, p. 2. 
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six more, the whole having on board TOO Europeans and 800 Malays. To Chap. V. 
attack without provocation the ships or troops of a nation in friendship with his 
country, was not regarded by Clive as less than a hazardous step. The advant- 
ages, however, of standing without a rival in Bengal outweighed his apprehen- 
sions ; he obtained an order of the Subahdar, commanding the Dutch to leave 
the river ; and under pretence of seconding his authority resolved upon hostilities. 

The seven ships ascended the river as far as a few miles below Calcutta, and 
landed their troops, which were thence to march to the Dutch factory at 
Chinsura. Clive detached Colonel Forde, with a force, consisting of 300 
Europeans, 800 Sepoys, and about 150 of Jaffier’s cavalry, to intercept them ; 
and at the same time commanded three of the Company’s ships, fitted out and 
manned for the purpose, to attack the Dutch East Indiamen. Colonel Forde, The Dutch 
by the dexterity and success of his exploit, convei-ted it into one of the most 
brilliant incidents of the war ; and of the TOO Europeans not above fourteen 
were enabled to reach Chinsura, the rest being either taken prisoners or slain. 

The attack upon the ships was equally successful; after an engagement of 
two hours, six of them were taken, and the seventh was intercepted by two En- 
glish ships which lay further down the river. After this heavy blow the Dutch, 
to prevent their total expulsion from Bengal, were contented to put themselves 
in the wrong, by paying the expenses of the war ; and the irregularity of his 
interference made Clive well pleased to close the dispute, by restoring to the 
Dutch their ships, with all the treasure and effects. The agreement with the 
Dutch was ratified on the 5th of December ; and Clive, who for some months 
had been meditating return with his fortune to Europe, resigned the government 
early in February, and sailed firom Calcutta.* 

tie, left not the country in peace. Meeran before he departed from Patna, Piospect oi t. 
the preceding year, had sown the seeds of a future war. He treated with in- sfonof 111 ^' 
justice some officers of considerable rank and influence ; and no sooner was he ^hazada. 
gone than a confederacy was formed between them and some neighbouring Ze- 
mindars to support the Shazada in a fresh invasion. Intelligence of their de- 
signs had reached Calcutta before the contest with the Dutch was decided. And 
the Nabob of Poorania, whom Meeran had already endeavoured to cut off by 
treachery, had taken the field, and was expected to join the Mogul prince. 


* Fiist Eepoit fiom the Select Committee in 1772 ; HolweU’s Memorial, Calliaud’s Narrative. 
The author of the Seer Mutakhareen wonders greatly what could be the reason of Clive’s quit- 
ting the government ; a sentiment very natural to him, who well undeistood the pleasuies of go- 
verning ; but could not so easily conceive the passion of an Englishman to see lodged a princely 
fortune in his own countiy. 
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Book IV. Colonel Calliaud had been called from Carnatic to take the command of the 
forces in Bengal, when Clive and Forde, who meditated simultaneous departure, 
should sail for Europe. He arrived with a reinforcement of troops toward the 
end of November ; and it was necessary that he should proceed to stop the 
menaced invasion without a moment’s delay. He left Calcutta with a detach- 
ment of 300 Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, fifty ai’tillery men, with sis pieces 
of cannon, and arrived at hloorshedabad on the 26th of December. He was 
joined by Clive on the 6th of January, who, having made his an’angements 
with the Subahdar, or Nabob, set out after a week for Calcutta. CaDiaiid, 
being joined by 15,000 horse and foot, and twenty-five pieces of cannon, of the 
Nabob, under command of jMeeran, resumed his march on the 18th. 

Death of the In the mean time the JMahrattas, who had been incited by the Vizir, Umad al 
Mic^etsion o'f* JluUi:, to invade the provinces of Oude and RoMlcund, had been defeated and 
Shah Aulum. f}y . the powerful King of the AbdaUees was again on his march 

for the invasion of Hindustan. Excited by the approach of insuperable danger, 
the Vizii’, in a fit of exasperation or despair, ordered the murder of the Em- 
peror, the WTetched Aulumgeer ; and the news of this tragical event reached 
the Shazada, just as he had passed the Carumnassa into the province of Bahar. 
He was advised to assume immediately the state and title of Emperor ; to confer 
the office of Vizir upon Suja Dowla, the Nabob of Oude, and to confirm 
Nujeeb ad Dowla in the office of Ameer al Omra. The majesty of the imperial 
throne, and his undoubted title, had an influence still upon the minds of men. 
It was now clear and immediate rebellion to resist him ; and whatever guilt 
could be involved in making war upon their rightful sovereign, must be incurred 
by those who canied arms against him. The English had ah’eady familiarized 
themselves to the idea of rebellion in India ; and the consideration of legitimate 
sovereignty, though the sovereign would have purchased their protection by 
unlimited grants, appears not to have excited a scruple in a single breast. The 
new dignity, how^ever, of Vizir called upon the Nabob of Oude for some exer- 
tions in favour of his sovereign ; and the fascination of the imperial title was 
still of force to collect around him a considerable army.® 

The Governor The march of the English was retarded by the necessity of settling terms 

feafe^bytL Nabob of Poorania, who had encamped on the left bank of the river 

empeioi. between Mooi'shedabad and Patna, and professed a desire of remaining obedient 
to Jaffier, provided the English would engage for his security. This negotiation 

* It is stated at 60,000 men by Calliaud (Narrative of what happened in Bengal in 1760, p. 7) ; 
but this we conceive is an exaggerated conjecture. 
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wasted seven days ; and in the mean time the Emperor advanced towards Patna. Chap. V. 
Ramnarain, whom the sagacity of Aliverdi had selected to be deputy Governor ' 
of Bahar, on account of his skill in matters of finance, was destitute of military 
talents ; and considering his situation, under the known hatred of Jaffier, as 
exceedingly precarious, he was unwilling to lay out any of the wealth he had 
acquired, in providing for the defence of the country. He was still enabled to 
draw forth a respectable army, reinforced by seventy Europeans and a battalion 
of English sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Cochrane; and he encamped 
under the walls, with a view to cover the city. Pie had received by letter the 
strongest injunctions from Calliaud, on no account to hazard a battle till Meeran 
and he should arrive. An action however took place ; the amry of Ramnarain 
was attacked with impetuosity ; some of his officers behaved with treachery ; 
his troops were giving way on aU sides ; and he himself was dangerously pressed ; 
when he sent an importunate request to the English for immediate assistance. 

The Lieutenant had advised him at the beginning of the action to place him- 
self, for the security of his person, near the English battalion ; an advice "with 
W'hich his vanity did not permit him to comply. That officer marched to his 
relief without a moment’s delay ; but he imprudently divided his handful of 
troops ; they were unable to withstand the force of numbers ; all the European 
officers of the Sepoys fell, when the Sepoys dispersed and were cut to pieces. 

Those of the English w'ho remained, resolved to fight their way to the city ; 
and such was the awe and terror which the sight of their courage inspired, that 
the enemy, not daring to resist, opened instantly to the right and left, and 
allowed them to retire.* 

* The remarks of the Mogul noblemanj who was in Patna at the moment of the action, are 
amusing at least. Wliat remained of then people,” he says, was rallied by Doctor William 
Fulleiton, a fiiend of mine, and possibly by some English ofEcers whose names I know not, who 
ranged them in ordei again ; and as one of their guns was to be left on the held of battle, they found 
means to render it useless and of no avail, by thrusting a large needle of non into its eye. The 
other being m good condition, they took it with them, together with its aramumtion ; and that 
handful of men had the courage to retire in the face of a victorious enemy without once shrink- 
ing from their ranks. During their journey, the cart of ammunition chanced to receive some 
damage ; the Doctor stopped unconcernedly, and after having put it in order, he bravely pur- 
sued his route again ; and it must be acknowledged, that this nation’s presence of mmd, firmness 
of temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all question. They join the most resolute comage 
to the most cautious prudence ; nor have they theii equals in the art of ranging themselves in 
battle array, and figbtmg in order. If to so many military qualifications they knew how to join 
the arts of government ; if they showed a concern for the circumstances of the husbandman and 
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Book IV. Had the troops of the Emperor pushed on with vigour, immediately after this 
^ victory, when Eamnarain was severely wounded, his army panic-struck and dis- 

persed, and the city without defenders, they might have taken Patna with the 
greatest ease. But they employed themselves in ravaging the open country, 
and in receiving messengers and overtures fi’om Ramnarain till the 19th of Fe- 
bruary, when they learned that Meeran and the English were distant from them 
but twenty-eiglit mdes. The resolution was taken to march and engage them ; 
Ti.e Empeior and next day the two armies approached. Colonel CaUiaud urged immediate 
tho^Enghsh attack ; but Meeran and his astrologers found that the stars would not be fa- 
ai d Meeian. jjefore tlie 23d. Early on the morning of that day, CaUiaud was in 

motion ; but before be could reach the enemy the day was so far spent, “ by the 
insufferable delays,” as he himself complains, “ of Meeran’s march,” that wish- 
ing to have time before him, he was unwilling to engage tiU the foUowing 
morning. The enemy however advanced, and CaUiaud drew up his men be- 
tween two villages n hich covered both his flanks, advising Meeran to form a 
second line, the whole of which, except the two wings, would have been covered 
by the English and the viUages. But though this was agreed upon, “ he crowded 
his army upon the right, and, in spite of the most pressing and repeated soUci- 
tations, presented to battle a body of 15,000 men with a front of scarcely 200 
yards in a tumultuous unformed heap.” With a feigned appearance of directing 
the main attack upon the English, the enemy advanced with the best part of 
their army against Meeran, who in about ten minutes began to give way. 
Colonel CaUiaud however marched with a battalion of Sepoys to his aid, and 
immediately decided the fate of the day. The Sepoys drew up within forty 
yards upon the enemy’s flank, and having poured in a couple of fires, advanced 
with the bayonet, w^hen the enemy recoiled upon one another, fell into confusion, 
and, being charged by Meeran's cavalry, dispersed and fled. CaUiaud was eager 
to pursue, but Meeran, who had received a trifling wound in the battle, pre- 
ferred an interval of ease and pleasme at Patna. He would not even permit 
the service to be performed without him ; and though CaUiaud offered to pro- 

the gentleman, and exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving and easing the people 
of God, as they do m whatever concerns their military affairs, no ^nation in the woild would be 
preferable to them, or prove worthier of command But such is the little regard which they 
show to the people of these kingdoms, and such their apathy and indifference for their welfaie, 
that the people under their dominion gi-oan every where, and are reduced to poveity and distress. 
Oh God! come to the assistance of thine afflicted servants, and delivei them from the oppjes- 
sions they suffer.” Seer Mutakhareen, ii. 101. 
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ceed with his own troops alone, if only a few horse, which he earnestly entreated. Chap. V. 
were granted him, he found aU he could urge without avail. 

The Emperor fled the same night to Bahar, a town about ten miles from the Empeior 
field of battle. Here a measure of great promise suggested itself: To leave 

" ^ ^ maicn toward 

Meeran and the English behind ; and, marching with the utmost expedition to Bengal. 
Bengal, surprise Moorshedabad, and take the Nabob prisoner. It was the 29th 
of the month before Meeran could be prevailed upon to abandon the indulgences 
of Patna ; when he and the English marched towards Bahar, and were sur- 
prised to learn that the enemy had already performed two marches towards 
Bengal. The strongest motives pressed for dispatch : The English embarked in 
boats, and along with Meeran’s cavalry in three days overtook the foe ; who 
adopted a bold and politic resolution. No longer able to proceed along the 
river, the Emperor directed his march across the mountains; and Calliaud 
stiU resolved to follow his steps. The route was long and difficult, and it 
was near the end of March before the Emperor emerged on the plains of Bengal, 
about thirty miles west from Moorshedabad. During this interval, intelligence 
was in sufficient time received by Jaffier to enable him to collect an army and 
obtain a body of 200 Europeans from Calcutta : but the Emperor was joined 
by a body of Mahrattas, who had lately broke into that part of the country ; 
and had he rapidly attacked the Nabob, he stiU. enjoyed, in the opinion of Cal- 
liaud, the fairest prospect of success. But he lingered till Meeran and the En- 
glish joined the Nabob on the 4th of April; and on the 7th, when they ad- 
vanced to attack him, he set fire to his camp and fled. Calliaud again urged for 

cavalry to pursue, and again was absolutely refused. 

One object of hope was even yet preserved to the Emperor. By the precipita- 
tion with which his pursuers had followed hhn, Patna was left in a miserable state 
of defence. Could he return with expedition, and anticipate the arrival of succour, 
it must fall into his hands. At this very time M. Law, with his small body of 
Frenchmen, passing that capital, to join the Emperor who had again invited 
him from Chitterpore, threw it into the greatest alarm. It was almost entirely 
destitute of the means of defence ; but Law was ignorant of its situation ; and 
proceeded to Bahar to wait for the Emperor. At this time the Naib of Poo- xhe Naib of 

rania took off the mask, espousing openly the cause of the Emperor ; and had 

he seized the present opportunity of marching to Patna, nothing could have defeated, 
prevented it from falling into his hands. The exertions however of Ramna- 
rain, and of the gentlemen of the English factory, had coEected, before the 
Emperor was able to arrive, a sufficient body of defenders to secure the city 
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against the first impression ; and Colonel Calliaud, who foresaw the danger, 
formed a detachment of 300 chosen Europeans, and a battalion of Sepoys, of 
which he gave the command to Captain Knox, and commanded them to march 
with the utmost expedition to Patna. The Emperor had lost no time in com- 
mencing the siege ; and after several days of vigorous operation, during which Mr. 
Fullerton, the English Surgeon, and Raja Shitabroy, had distinguished themselves 
peculiarly within the walls, Law attempted an assault. Though repulsed, he, 
in two days, renewed tlie attempt ; and part of the wall being demoHshed, the 
rampart was scaled. The enemy were still compeUed to retire ; but the city 
was now thrown into the greatest alarm ; a renewed assault was expected the 
following night ; and scarcely a hope was entertained of its being withstood ; 
when Captain Knox with a flying party was seen approaching the walls. He 
had performed the march from Moorshedabad to Patna, under the buiming 
heat of a Bengal sun, in the extraordinary space of thu’teen days, himself 
marching on foot, as an example and encouragement to the men. That very 
night the Captain reconnoitred the. enemy’s camp in person; and next day, 
watching the hour of afternoon’s repose, surprised them when asleep, and drove 
them from their works, to which they never returned. 

While the Emperor, conscious of his weakness, withdrew to the neighbour- 
hood of Teekaury, waiting the I’esult of his applications to the AbdaUee Shah, 
who was now commanding from the ancient seat of the Mogul government the 
whole of the upper provinces of Ehndustan, the Naib or Deputy Governor of 
Poorania had collected his army, and was on the march to join him. To coun- 
teract his designs, the English army under Calliaud, and that of Jaffier under 
IMeeran, rendezvoused at Raje mahl, on the 33d of May. They moved upwards 
on the one side of the river, the Naib advancing on the other ; and orders were 
forwarded to Captain Knox to cross over from Patna, and harass his march till 
the main army should arrive ; while his boats, w^hich were not able to ascend 
the river so fast as he marched, were overtaken and seized. Captain Knox 
amazed the inhabitants of Patna by declaring his resolution, as soon as the 
enemy appeared, of crossing the river with his handful of men, and giving them 
battle. Part of Ramnarain’s troops were placed under his command ; but as the 
enterprise appeared to them an act of madness, they formed a determined 
resolution to have no share in it. Raja Shitabroy, having between two and 
three hundred men in his pay, with whom he had performed important services 
in the defence of Patna, joined the Captain ivith a real disposition to act. Two 
hundred Europeans, one battalion of Sepoys, five field-pieces, and about 300 

5 
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hoi’se, marched to engage an army of 12,000 men, with thirty pieces of cannon. 
Arrived within a few miles of the enemy, Knox proceeded in the dark to the 
quarters of Shitabroy, to communicate his design of surprising the enemy’s 
camp during the night ; he found that gallant associate fully prepai’ed to second 
his ardour ; the troops were allowed a few hours for I’epose ; and a little after 
midnight they began to march. The guide having missed his way, from the 
darkness of the night, they wandered till within two hours of day-break, and 
having lost the time for attacking the enemy by surprise, abandoned the design. 
They had laid down their arms, and prepared themselves for a little repose, when 
the vanguard of the enemy appeared. The gallantry of Knox allowed not a 
moment’s hesitation. He took his ground with skill; and though completely 
surrounded by the enemy, repulsed them at every point ; sustained a conflict of 
sbc hours, in which Shitabroy fought with the greatest activity and resolu- 
tion ; and having compelled them at last to quit the field, pursued them till 
night.* 

In consequence of this defeat, the Naib postponed his resolution of joining 
the Emperor, and marched towards the north. In a few days Calliaud and 
Meeran crossed the Ganges to pursue him, and, as his army was encumbered 
with baggage and artillery, soon overtook him. He immediately formed his 
line, as if to engage ; but unloading the treasure, and the most valuable part of 

* Tlie author of the Seer Mutakhareen, who had a distant view of the battle fiom the vvalls of 
Patna, describes, with much effect, the alternation of hopes and fears which agitated the inha- 
bitants, as the various reports of the battle leached the city, or the tokens which came to their 
eyes and their ears were vaiiously interpreted. At last, he says, “when the day was far spent, 
a note came to Mr. Amyatt from Captain Knox, which mentioned that the enemy was defeated 
and flying. This intelligence was sent to all the principal men of the city, and caused a deal of 
joy. I went to the factory to compliment the gentlemen, when in the dusk of the evening 
Captain Knox himself crossed over, and came with Shitabroy in his company. They were both 
covered with dust and sweat. The Captain then gave some detail of the battle, and paid the 
greatest encomiums on Shitabroy’s zeal, activity, and valoui. He exclaimed seveial times, ‘ This 
is a leal Nawab ; I never saw such a Nawab in my life.’ A few moments aftei, Ramnaram was 
introduced. He had in his company both Mustapha Coollee Khan, and the Cutwal of the city, 
with some other men of consequence, who, on heaiing of the arrival of those two men, had 
flocked to the factory ; and on seeing them alone could not help believing that they had escaped 
from the slaughter ; so far were they from conceiving tliat a few hundreds of men could defeat a 
whole army. Nor could they be made to believe (impiessed as they were with Hindian notions) 
that a commander could qmt his aimy so unconcernedly, unless he had indeed run away fiom it , 
nor would listen to what Mr. Amyatt repeatedly said to convince Ramnarain and others of their 
mistake.” Seer Mutakhareen, ii, 123. 
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Book IV. the baggage, putting it upon camels and elephants ; and skirmishing only till 
176^ ^ English came up, he marched away with great expedition, leaving his heavy 
baggage and artillery behind.’^ The rains were now set in with unusual vio* 
lence, yet CaUiaud, animated by the repoits of the rich treasure (the English 
were credulous on the subject of treasure) which the Naib carried in his train, 
resolved to make the utmost exertions to overtake him before he could reach the 
Meeran killed forests and mountains. The pursuit had been continued four days, when, durinar 
while pursuing the night of the 2d of July, which proved exceedingly tempestuous, the tent of 
theNaib. JVIeeran was struck with lightning, and he, with aU his attendants, were killed 
on the spot. The death of their leader is, to an Indian army, the signal to dis- 
band. The probability of this event, which would deliver the province of Bahar 
into the hands of the Emperor, struck the English commander with the utmost 
alarm. His whole attention was now occupied in keeping the army together, 
tUl reconducted to Patna, toward which he marched with all possible expediiion; 
and disti'ibuted the troops in winter quarters on the 29th of July.f 
Polmcal state The poHtical affairs of the province were hastening to another crisis. The 
government of Jaffier was in a state approaching dissolution. The English Pre- 
sidency was distressed by want of pecuniary resources, and the seeds of violent 
discords were sown in the council. 

J.affier. When Jaffier got possession of the viceroyalty by the dethronement and death 

of his master Suraja Dowla, and when the English leaders were grasping the 
advantages which the revolution placed in their hands, both parties, dazzled 
with first appearances, overlooked the consequences which necessarily ensued. 
The cupidity natural to mankind, and the credulity with which they believe 
what flatters then’ desires, made the English embrace, without deduction, the 
exaggerations of Oriental rhetoric on the riches of India ; and believe that a 
country, which they saw was one of the poorest, was nevertheless the most 
opulent upon the surface of the globe. The sums which had been obtained from 


* CaUiaud, on this occasion too, complains heavily of Meeran : “ The young Nabob and his 
troops behaved in this skirmish in their usual manner, halting above a mile in the rear, nor ever 
once made a motion to sustain the English. Had he but acted on this occasion with the least 
appearance of spirit, and made even a semblance of fighting, the affair must have proved decisive; 
nor could Cuddum Houssein Khan or his treasure have escaped.” Calliaud’s Narrative, p. 34. 

f On the history of this second invasion of the Mogul Prince, see Scott’s Hist, of Bengal, 
p. 392 — 397 ; Seer Mutakhareen, ii. 91 — 139; Calliaud’s Narrative of what happened in Bengal 
in 1760, p. 1 — 36 ; CaUiaud’s Evidence before the Committee of 1772 ; Calliaud’s Letters in Hol- 
well’s Tracts, p. 27 ; Francklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 12. 
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Jaffier were now wlioUy expended. “ The idea of provision for the future,” to Chap. V. 
use the words of a governor, “ seemed to have been lost in the apparent immen- ^ 
sity of the sum stipulated for compensation of the Company’s losses at Calcutta.” 

No rational foresight was applied, as the same observer remarks, to the in- 
creased expenditure which the new connection with the government of the 
country naturally produced ; and it soon appeared that no adequate provision 
was made for it. “ In less than two years it was found necessary to take up 
money at interest, although large sums had been received besides for bills upon 
the Court of Directors.” * The situation of Jaffier was deplorable from the 
first. With an exhausted treasury, an exhausted country, and vast engage- 
ments to discharge, he was urged to the severest exactions ; while the profusion 
with which he wasted his treasure upon his own person, and some unworthy 
favourites, was iU calculated to soothe the wretched people, under the privations 
to which they were compelled. The cruelties, of which he and Meeran were 
guilty, made them objects of general detestation : the negligence, disorder, and 
weakness of their government, exposed them to contempt ; and their troops, 
always mutinous from the length of their arrears, threatened them every mo- 
ment with fatal extremities. When the news arrived at Moorshedabad of the 
death of Meeran, the troops surrounded the palace, scaled the walls, and threat- 
ened the Nabob with instant death ; nor were they, in aU probability, prevented 
from executing their menaces, otherwise than by the interference of Meer 
Causim, his son-in-law, who, on promise of succeeding to the place and pros- 
pects of Meeran, discharged a part of their arrears fi’om his own treasuiy, and 
induced them to accept of Jaffier’s engagements to pay the whole within a 
limited time. 

When Clive resigned the government of Bengal, instead of leaving the eleva- The Governor 
tion to the chair in the established order of succession, his influence was success- 
fully exerted to procure the nomination of Mr. Vansittart, who was called fi’om 
Madras. Mr. HolweU, on whose pretensions there had been violent debates in 
the Court of Directors, was promoted to the office, in virtue of his seniority, till 

* Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 19, 22. The distress at home created by these bills was not inferior 
to what was endured in India. “The funds of the Company in Europe,” says the same unques- 
tionable authority, “ were not sufficient to pay the bills when they became due ; and it is a fact 
well known upon the Royal Exchange, that in the year 1758, the Directors prevailed, not with- 
out difficulty, upon the bill-holdeis, to grant a further time for the payment of their bills: if this 
accommodation had failed, the consequence would have been what I need not name.” A Letter 
to the Proprietors of the East India Stock from Mr. Henry Vansittart, p. IS. 
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1760. 


A re\ olution 
planned. 


Jafiiei de- 
throned and 
Meer Causim 
set up. 


July, when ]\Ir. Vansittart arrived. The new Governor found the treasuiy 
at Calcutta empty, the English troops at Patna on the very brink of mutiny 
and deserting in multitudes, for want of pay ; the Presidencies of Madi’as and 
Bombay totally dependant upon Bengal for pecuniary resources ; the provision 
of an investment actually suspended ; the income of the Company scarcely suf- 
ficient for the current expenses of Calcutta ; the allowance paid by the Nabob 
for the troops several months in aiTear ; and the attainment of that, as well as 
of a large balance upon his first agreements, totally hopeless. Some change, by 
which the revenue of the Company could be placed on a level with their ex- 
penditure, wms indispensable.* They might retire fi’om all concern with the 
government of the country, and content themselves with the protection of Cal- 
cutta, for wliich a small body of troops and a small expenditure would suffice 
But not to speak of the golden hopes which had been so fondly cherished, fears 
suggested themselves (fears when they favour wishes are potent counsellors) that 
the place Avhich the Company might resign in directing the government of the 
country would be occupied by the French or the Dutch. From the administra- 
tion of Jaffier, resigned as he was to a set of unworthy favourites ; old, indolent, 
■voluptuous, estranged from the English, and without authority ; no other con- 
sequences were to be expected, than those which had already been experienced. 
From a strong sense of the incurable rices of Jaffier and his family, Mr. Holwell, 
during the few months of his administration, had advised the council to abandon 
him ; and, embracing the just cause of the Emperor, to avail themselves of the 
high offers which that deserted monarch was ready to make. An idea, however, 
of fidelity to the coniiexion ’which they had formed, though with a subject in 
rebellion to his king, prevailed in the breasts of the council ; and a middle course 
was chosen. Of all the members of Jaffier’s family, whose I’emaining sons were 
young, Meer Causim, the husband of his daughter, who passed for a man of 
talents, appeared the only person endowed with qualities adapted to the present 
exigencies of the government. It was agreed that all the active powers of ad- 
ministration should be placed in his hands ; Jaffier not being dethi’oned in name, 
but only in reality. A treaty was concluded with Meer Causim on the 27th of 
September. He agreed, in return for the powers thus placed in his hands, to 
assign to the Company the revenues of the three districts of Burdwan, Midna- 


* The necessity of an increased expenditure, and the total want of funds for defraying it, 
under the arrangements of Chve, is satisfactonly defended against objectors by Mr. Vansittart, in 
his Letter to the Propuetors, p. 17—22. 
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pore, and Chittagong, to pay the balance due by Jaffier, and a present of five Chap. V. 
lacks for the war in Carnatic. On the 2ld of October Mr. Vansittart, accom- 
panied by Colonel Calliaud and a detachment of troops, proceeded to Moors- 
hedabad to persuade or to compel the Nabob to accede to the arrangements 
which had been formed. Jaffier discovered intense reluctance ; and Mr. Van- 
sittart wavered. Meer Causim, who could be safe no longer in the power of 
"Jaffier, exclaimed against the perfidy of making and not fulfilling an engage- 
ment such as that which was contracted between them : and formed his resolu- 
tion of joining the Emperor with aU his treasure and troops. The resolution of 
Mr. Vansittart was at last confirmed ; and a favourable moment was chosen 
for occupying the palace of Jaffier with the troops. When assured that no de- 
signs against his person or authority were entertained ; that nothing was pro- 
posed beyond a reform of his government in the hands of his son-in-law; who 
would act as his deputy ; he replied, with disdain, that he was no stranger to 
the meaning of such language ; and too well acquainted with the characters of 
men, particularly that of his son-in-law, to be in doubt respecting the conse- 
quences. He peremptorily refused to remain a vain pageant of royalty, and 
desired permission to retire to Calcutta, to lead a private life under the English 
protection.'^ 

When the pecuniary distresses of the Company’s government, and the enor- Discord m the 
mous disorders in that of the Nabob, were under the deliberation of the board 
at Calcutta, there was but one opinion concerning the necessity of some import- 
ant change. To vest Meer Causim with the power requisite for reforming the 
government of the Nabob, was the plan approved of unanimously in the Select 
Committee. The force which might be necessary to subdue his reluctance was 
provided ; and though it was not anticipated that he would resign the govern- 
ment rather than comply, the step which that resolution made necessary was a 
natural consequence; and was without hesitation decreed. "Wlien Mr. Vansittart 
returned to Calcutta on the 7th of November, he found there were persons by 
whom those measures were by no means approved. Mr. Verelst and Mr. Smyth, 
two members of the Council, who were not of the Select Committee, entered a 
minute on the 8th, in which they complained that a measure of so much im- 
portance had not been submitted to the Council at large ; and laying great stress 

* First Report of the Committee in 1772; Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 19—123; Holwell’s Me- 
morial; Scrafton’s Observations on Vansittart’s Nanative; Vansittart’s Letter to the Proprietois 
of East India Stock in answer to Scrafton , Verelst’s View of the English Government in Bengal; 

Seer Mutakhareen, ii, 130—160; Scott’s Hist, of Bengal, p. 399 — 401. 
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Book IV. upon the engagements which had been formed with Jaffier, insinuated their 
^ ignoi’ance of the existence of any cause why those engagements should be aban- 

doned and betrayed. When Clive made his plan for the government of Bengal, 
by the irregular elevation of Mr. Vansittart, he seems to have overlooked, or 
very imperfectly to have estimated, the passions which it was calculated to ex- 
cite. Mr. Amyatt, who was a man of merit, and next to the chair, could not 
behold himself postponed or superseded without dissatisfaction ; and those among 
the Bengal sei’vants, who stood next to him in hopes, regarded their interests 
as involved in his. A party thus existed, with feelings averse to the Governor ; 
who soon became a party, opposed to his measures. Other passions, of a still 
gi'osser nature, were at this time thrown into violent operation in Bengal. The 
vast sums obtained, by a few individuals, who had the principal management of 
the former revolution, w’^hen Meer Jaffier trode down Suraja Dowla his master, 
■were held in vivid remembrance ; and the persuasion that similar advantages, of 
wMch every man burned for a share, were now meditated by the Select Com- 
mittee, excited the keenest emotions of jealousy and envy. Mr. Amyatt was 
joined by Mr. Ellis, a person of a violent temper, whom, in some of his preten- 
sions, the Governor had opposed ; and by Major Camac, who had lately arrived 
in the province to succeed Calliaud, but whom the Governor had offended by 
proposing that he should not take the command till the affairs at Patna, in which 
Calliaud was already engaged, and with which he was well acquainted, should 
be conducted to a close. A minute, in which Mr. Ellis and Mr. Smyth coincided, 
and in which the deposition of Jaffier was formally condemned, was entered by 
Mr. Amyatt on the 8th of January. No attempt was made to deny the extreme 
difficulties in which the English government was placed, or the disorders and 
enormities of Jaffier’s administration ; it was only denied that any of these evils 
would be removed by the revolution of which, in violation of the national faith, 
the English, by the Select Committee, had been rendered the instruments. 

Meer Causim, aware that money was the pillar by which alone he could 
stand, made so great exertions that, notwithstanding the treasury of Meer 
Jaffier was found almost empty, he paid in the course of a few months the 
arrears of the English troops at Patna ; so far satisfied the troops of the Subah, 
both at Moorshedabad and Patna, that they were reduced to order and ready to 
take the field ; and provided six or seven lacks in discharge of his engagements 
with the Company, insomuch that the Presidency were enabled in November to 
send two lacks and a half to Madras, whence a letter had been received declar- 
ing that without a supply the siege of Pondicherry must be raised. 


Activity and 
success of 
Meer Causim 
in raising 
money 
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In the month of January Major Carnac arrived at Patna, and took the com- Chap. V. 
inand of the troops. The province of Bahar had suffered so much from the 
repeated incursions of the Emperor; and the finances both of the Nabob and of The Emperor 
the Company were so much exhausted by the expense of the army required to 
oppose him, that the importance was strongly felt of driving him finally from 
that part of the country. The rains were no sooner at an end, than the English 
commander, accompanied by the troops of Ramnarain, and those which had 
belonged to Meeran, advanced towai^ds the Emperor, who was stationed at 
Gyah Maunpore. The unhappy Monarch made what exertions he could to 
increase his feeble army ; but Carnac reached his camp by three days’ march : 
forced him to an engagement, and gained a victory. The only memorable inci- 
dent of the battle was, that M. Law was taken prisoner : And the British 
officers exalted themselves in the eyes even of the rude natives, by treating him 
with the highest honour and distinction.^' 

* It IS interesting and delightful to hear the account of the native historian. When the 
Emperor left the held of battle, the handful of tioops that followed M. Law, discouraged by this 
flight, and tired of the wandering life which they had hitheito led m his service, turned about 
likewise and followed the Emperor. M Law, finding himself abandoned and alone, resolved not 
to turn his back ; he bestrode one of his guns, and lemained firm m that postuie, waiting for the 
moment of his death. This being lepoited to Major Carnac, he detached himself fiom his 
main, with Captain Knox and some other officeis, and he advanced to the man on the gun, with- 
out taking with him either a guard or any Talingas (Sepoys) at all Being arrived near, this troop 
alighted from their horses, and pulling their caps from their heads, they swept the air with them, 
as if to make him a mlam : and this salute being returned by M. Law in the same manner, some 
parley in their language ensued. The Majoi, after paying high encomiums to M. Law for his 
perseverance, conduct, and bravery, added these words ; ‘ You have done every thing which could 
be expected from a brave man ; and your name shall be undoubtedly transmitted to posterity by 
the pen of histoiy : now loosen your swoid from your loins, come amongst us, and abandon ail 
thoughts of contending with the English.’ The other answered, ‘ That if they would accept of his 
sunenderinghimself just as he was, he had no objection ; but that as to suiiendering himself with 
the disgrace of being without his sword, it was a shame he would never submit to , and that they 
might take his life if they were not satisfied with that condition.’ The English commanders, ad- 
miring his firmness, consented to his surrendering himself in the manner he wished , after which 
the Major with his officers shook hands with him, in their European mannei, and every sentiment 
of enmity was instantly dismissed on both sides. At the same time the Major sent for his own 
palankeen, made him sit in it, and he was sent to camp. M. Law, unwilling to see or to he seen, 
shut up the curtains of the palankeen for fear of being recognized by any of his friends at camp ; 
but yet some of his acquaintances, healing of his being arrived, went to him. The Major, who 
had excused him from appearing in public, informed them that they could not see him for some 
days, as he was too much vexed to receive any company. Ahmed Khan Koteishee, who was 
an impertinent talker, having come to look at him, thought to pay his court to the English by 
VOL. IL 2 B 
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Book IV. At this time the Zemindars of Birboom, and Burdwan, two important districts 
^ of Bengal, not far fi’om Moorshedabad, took arms. It has been alleged that 
they acted in concert with the Emperor ; "with whom it had been arranged during 
his fox’mer campaign, that a body of Mahrattas should penetrate into Bengal 
immediately after the rains ; that he himself should advance to Bahar, and, by 
as menacing an appearance as possible, engage the attention of the English and 
Nabob ; that the Zemindars should hold themselves in readiness, till the Em- 
peror, giving his enemies the shp, should penetrate into Bengal, as he had 
done the year before ; when they should fall upon the province by one united 
and desperate effort. There seems in this too much of foresight and of plan for 
Oriental politicians, especially the weak-minded Emperor and his fiiends : At 
any rate the movements of the Zemindai’s betrayed them : Meer Causim, attended 
by a detachment of EngHsh under hlajor Yorke, marched in haste to Beer- 
boom, defeated the troops which were opposed to them, reduced both provinces 
to obedience, and drove the JMahrattas to the south. 

Neptiaiion Immediately after the battle with the Emperor, Major Carnac sent to him 

with the Em- . . 

peror. the Raja Shitabroy, to make an overture of peace ; and to ask permission to 
visit him in his camp. At first, by the instigation of one of the restless Ze- 
mindars who supported him, he declined the proposal ; presently afterwards, 
having listened to other counsels, he became eager to make his terms. He was 
tired of his dependence upon the rude and insolent chiefs who hitherto had 

joking on the man’s defeat ; a behaviour that has nothing strange, if we consider the times in 
which we live, and the company he was accustomed to frequent ; and it was in that notion of his, 
doubtless, that with much pertness of voice and air, he asked him this question , *• And Biby 
(Lady) Law, where is she?’ The Majoi and tlie officers piesent, shocked at the impiopriety of 
the question, reprimanded him with a severe look, and very severe expressions ‘ This man,’ 
they said, ‘ has fought biavely, and deserves the attention of all brave men , the impeitinencies 
which you have been offering him may be customary amongst your fiiends and your nation, but 
cannot be suffeied in ours, which has it for a standing rule, never to offer an injury to a van- 
quished foe.’ Ahmed Khan, checked by this reprimand, held his tongue, and did not answer a 
word. He tarried about one hour more m his visit, and then went away much abashed , and, 
although he was a commander of importance, and one to whom much honour had been always 
paid, no one did speak to him any more, or made a show of standing up at his departme. This 
reprimand did much honour to the English ; and, it must be acknowledged, to the honour of 
those strangeis, that as their conduct in war and in battle is worthy of admiration, so, on the 
other hand, nothing is more modest and more becoming than their behaviour to an enemy, 
whether in the heat of action, or in the pride of success and victory ; these people seem to act 
entirely according to the rules observed by our ancient commanders, and our men of gemus^’ 
Seer Mutakhareen, ii, 165 , 166 - 
1 
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Hpheld Ms cause ; and cherished hopes that the late revolution at Delhi might Chap. V. 

produce some turn in his favour. The Abdallee Shah, after his great victory 

over the Mahrattas, had acknowledged him as sovereign of Hindustan ; had 
appointed his son to act in the quality of Ms deputy at DelM ; and had recom- 
mended Ms cause to the Afghaun chiefs, and to Ms vizir the Nabob of Oude. 

Major Carnac paid his compliments to him as Emperor, in his own camp, and, 
after the usual ceremoMes, conducted him to Patna. 

Meer Causim was not easy upon the prospect of a connexion between the 
Emperor and the English ; and hastened to Patna, to observe and to share in 
the present proceedings. Upon his arrival he declined waiting upon the Em- 
peror in Ms own camp ; either because he was afraid of treachery, of wMch 
there was no appearance ; or because (so low was the house of Timur fallen) he 
was pleased to measure dignities with his King. After much negotiation the 
English invented a compromise ; by planmng the interview in the hall of the 
factory, where a musnud was formed of two dimng tables covered with cloth. 

The usual ceremonies were performed; and Meer Causim, upon condition of 
receiving investiture as Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, engaged to 
pay annually twenty-four lacks of rupees to the Emperor, as the revenue of 
the provinces, with the government of which he was entrusted. After a short 
stay at Patna, where the intrigues of the Nabob had as yet prevented his being 
proclaimed as sovereign, Shah Aulum accepted the invitation of the Subahdar 
of Oude, of Nujeeb ad Dowla, and other Afghaun cMefs, to whom his cause 
was recommended by the Abdallee Shah, to place Mmself under their protec- 
tion, and marched toward Ms capital. He was escorted by Major Carnac to 
the boundaries of the province of Bahar ; and made a tender to the English of 
the duanee of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, for which, and all their other pri- 
vileges, he offered to grant phirmans, whenever the petition for them should 
be presented in form. The intention was distinctly formed at Calcutta, to 
afford assistance for placing and confirming him on his paternal throne ; but 
the want of money, and the disinclination of the Nabob, proved decisive 
obstructions. 

Meer Causim, who had supplied Ms first necessities, by squeezing out of those views of the 
persons, who were suspected of having made riches in the public service, whatever ^spe^ct 
terror or cruelty, under pretence of making them account for their balances, Ramnaram , 
was calculated to extort, regarded the supposed treasures of Ramnarain, as well 
as the revenues of Ms government, with a craving appetite ; and resolved to 

2b 2 
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Book IY. omit no effort or contrivance, to get both in his power. As Ramnarain, however. 
^ had been assru’ed of protection by the English, it was necessary to proceed with 
caution and art. The pretence of calling upon him to account for the receipts 
of his government was the instrument employed. It was the purpose of the 
Nabob to accede to no accommodation which should not leave Ramnarain at his 
mercy : It was the purpose of Ramnarain to avoid, by every effort of chicanery, 
the rendering of a fair account. These endeavours, truly Oriental, of the 
Nabob on the one side, and Ramnarain on the other, operated to the ruin of 
both. 

Of Mr. Van- Mr. Vansittart, and the party who supported him, desirous of finding the 

rounuir conduct of hleer Causim, whom they had raised, of a nature to justify their 
choice, were disposed to interpret all appearances in his favour : The opposite 
party, who condemned the elevation of hleer Causim, were not less disposed to 
interpret aU appearances to his disadvantage. Unfortunately for Ramnarain, 
and, in the end, not less unfortunately for the Nabob, the persons at Patna, in 
whose hands the military power of the English at this time was placed, belonged 
to the party by whom the Governor was opposed. Major Camac was indeed 
superseded in the chief command by the arrival of Colonel Coote, shortly after 
the Emperor was received at Patna ; but Coote fell so entirely into the views of 
his predecessor, that Cai’nac, though in a subordinate station, remained at Patna, 
to lend his countenance and aid to measures, the line of which he had contri- 
buted to di’aw. 

So far was hlr. Vansittart from intending to permit any injustice towards 
Ramnai’ain, that Major Carnac, in his first instructions, was particularly in- 
formed of the engagements subsisting between the English government and 
Ramnarain; and of the necessity of supporting his life, fortune, and govern- 
ment against the Nabob, should any hostile design appear to be entertained. 
Mr. Vansittart, however, listened to the representations which the Nabob art- 
fiiUy sent him, of the artifices by which Ramnarain evaded the settlement of 
his accounts ; The exigencies of the Calcutta government urgently required the 
payments due fi.’om the Nabob : The Nabob declared that the recovery of the 
balances from Ramnarain was the only fund from which those payments could 
be made : And Vansittart, with the usual credulity, believed the vulgar reports, 
of the great treasures, as well as the vast balances, in the hands of Ramnarain ; 
though the accounts of only three years of his government were unexamined, 
and though in each of those years his country had been regularly over-run by 
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hostile armies, and he had been obliged for defence to keep on foot an army 
greater than he was able to pay.* 

Major Camac and Colonel Coote, on the other hand, allowed their minds to 
be entirely engrossed by the evidence which appeared of the resolution of the 
Nabob to destroy Ramnarain. The proof which they possessed was indeed but 
too conclusive, since they have both left their declarations upon record, that the 
Nabob tempted them with enormous bribes to leave Ramnarain in his power, f 
Their opposition to the Nabob, which was often olfensive and exceptionable in 
the mode, appeared to Vansittart to have no better aim than vexation to him- 
self; it lessened the care of Ramnarain to save appearances in evading the 
extortion with which he was threatened ; and it enabled the Nabob at last to 


Chap. V. 


1761. 

Of Carnac 
and Coot€. 


persuade Vansittart, that he was a man requiring nothing but justice, which 
Ramnarain was labouring to defeat ; and that his government was hastening to 
ruin from the obstinate dishonesty of one man, supported by two EngKsh com- 
manders. 


So far did these altercations and animosities proceed, that on the 25th ofVanslttaitie^ 
June, Vansittart, who had a majority in the council, came to the unhappy and Camac, 
resolution of recalling both Coote and Camac from Patna, and of 
Ramnarain at the mercy of the Nabob. He made that use of his power, which 
it was the height of weakness in Vansittart not to foresee. Ramnarain was 
immediately seized and thrown into prison ; his very house was robbed ; his 


^ Major Carnac (see liis Evidence in the Third Report of the Committee of 1772) believed 
that he owed nothing at all. 

f Both insisted upon the fact, that Ramnarain was ready to account fairly. In a letter of 
Major Carnac’s to the Select Committee, dated 13th April, 1761, he says, I have long had 
reason to suspect the Nabob had ill designs against Ramnaiain, and have now found my sus- 
picions to be too true. His Excellency (the Nabob) made a heavy complaint to me yesterday, 
in the presence of Mr. M'^Guire, Major Yorke, Messis. Lushington and Swmton, that there 
was a considerable balance due on the revenues of this pi evince. Ramnarain has declared to me, 
that he was very leady to lay the accounts before him; however, as the two paities differ widely 
in their statement, Mr. McGuire and I proposed, that they should each make out their accounts, 
and refer them to your board, who would fairly decide between them. This, which I thought 
was a reasonable proposal, was so far from being satisfactory to the Nabob, that he plainly de- 
clared, nothing less could satisfy him than the Mahraje’s being removed from the Naibut of this 
province before he returned to Moorshedabad.’’ Fust Report of the Committee in 1772, App. 
No. 13. In his evidence before the Committee, Carnac says, The plea of his being in arrear 
was the pretext always made use of for oppressing him, but without foundation ; for in the fre- 
quent conversations I had with Ramnarain on the subject, he always seemed ready to come to a 
fair and equitable account.” 

3 
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Book IV. Mends were tortured to make confession of hidden treasures ; his life was only 
""lyei ' moment spared, lest the indignation of the English should be too 

violently ro ised; and, after all, the quantity of treasure which he was found to 
possess was insignificant, a sum barely sufficient for the daily expenses of his 


government.''' 

This was the fatal error of Mr. Vansittart’s administration ; because it ex- 
tinguished among the natives of rank all confidence in the English protection ; 
and because the enormity to which, in this instance, he had lent his support, 
created an opinion of a weak or a corrupt partiality, and diminished the weight 
of his interference when the Nabob was really the party aggrieved. For now 
began the memorable disputes between the Nabob and the Company’s service 
about the internal trade ; and, at the same time, such changes were produced 
in the Council at Calcutta, as impaired considerably the Governor’s power’. 
These changes constitute an incident in the history of the Company, the memory 
of which is of peculiar importance. 

Contumelious Just before Colonel Clive resigned the government in Bengal, the 147th 
the'cour/of Paragraph of one of the last of the dispatches, to which he affixed his name, 
Shldbydisr addressed the Court of Dkectors in the following terms. « Having fully spoken 
missal of seve- to every branch of your affairs at this Presidency, under their established heads, 

ral Members of ... 

the Council, we cannot, consistent with the real anxiety we feel for the future welfare of 
that respectable body for whom you and we ai’e in trust, close this address 
without expostulating with freedom on the unprovoked and general asperity of 
your letter per Prince Henry Packet. Oiu sentiments, on this head, wiU, we 
doubt not, acquire additional weight, from the consideration of their being 
subscribed by a majoiity of your Council, who are, at this very period, quitting 
your service, and, consequently, independent and disinterested. Permit us to say. 
That the diction of your letter is most unworthy yourselves and us, in whatever re- 
lation considered, either as masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere 
inadvertencies, and casual neglects, arising from an unavoidable and most compli- 
cated confusion in the state of your affairs, have been treated in such lan- 
guage and sentiments, as nothing but the most glaring and premeditated faults 
could warrant. Groundless informations have, without further scrutiny, borne 
%vith you the stamp of truth, though proceeding from those who had therein 


Vansittart’s Narrative, i. 141 — 271 ; The Evidence of Carnac and Coote in the First Report, 
and that of Chve, M‘Guire, and Carnac in the Thud Report of the Committee, 1772 j 
Scott’s Hist of Bengal, p. 404 — 409; Seer Mutakhareen, ii, 160 — 181 ; Verelst’s View of the 
English Government m Bengal, p. 47- 
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obviously their own purpose to serve, no matter at whose expense. These have Chai*. V, 
received from you such countenance and encouragement, as must most assuredly 
tend to cool the warmest zeal of your servants here and every where else ; as 
they will appear to have been only the source of general reflections, thrown 
out at random against your faithful servants of this Presidency, in various parts 
of your letter now before us, — ^faithful to little purpose, if the breath of scandal, 
joined to private pique or private and personal attachments, have power to blow 
away in one hour the merits of many years’ services, and deprive them of that 
rank, and those rising benefits, which are justly a spur to their integrity and 
application. The little attention shown to these considerations, in the indiscri- 
minate favours heaped on some individuals, and undeserved censures on others, 
will, we apprehend, lessen that spirit of zeal so very essential to the well-being 
of your affairs, and, consequently, in the end, if continued, prove the destruc- 
tion of them. Private views may, it is much to be feared, take the lead here, 
from exajnples at home ; and no gentlemen hold your service longer, nor exert 
themselves further in it, than their own exigencies require. This being the real 
present state of your service, it becomes strictly our duty to represent it in the 
strongest light, or we should with little truth, and less propriety, subscribe 
ourselves, 

“ May it please your Honours, 

“ Your most faithful servants, 

“ Robeet Clive, 

“ J. Z. Holwell, 

“ Wm. B. Sumner. 

“ W. M'Guire.” 

The Company were even then no strangers to what they have become better 
acquainted with the longer they have acted ; to that which, from the very nature 
of their authority, and from their local circumstances, it was evident they must 
experience; a disregard of their orders, when contrary to the interests or 
passions of their servants : but as they never before had a servant of such high 
pretensions, and so audacious a character as Clive, they had never before been 
treated with so much contumely in words. They were moved accordingly to 
resent it highly. In the veiy first paragi’aph (ff their general letter to Bengal, 
dated the 21st of January, 1761, they scid, “ We have taken under our most 
serious consideration, the general letter from our laie President and Council of 
Fort William, dated the 29th December, l^ 'sO, and many paragraphs therein 
containing gross insults upon and indignities offered to the Court of Directors ; 
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Book IV. 



This gives as- 
ceiidancv to 
the opponents 
of Vaiisittart 


"^'loiencc of 
Mi Elhs, 
chief of the 
factory at 
Patna. 


tending to the subversion of our authority over our servants, and a dissolution 
of all oi'der and good government in the Company’s affairs : To put an immediate 
stop therefore to this evil, we do positively order and direct, that immediately 
upon the receipt of this letter, all those persons stiU remaining in the Company’s 
service, vdio signed the said letter, viz. JMessieurs John Zephaniah Holwell, 
Charles Stafford Playdell, VViUiam Brightwell Sumner, and William McGuire, 
be dismissed from the Company’s service ; and you are to take care that they be 
not permitted, on any consideration, to continue in India, but that they are to 
be sent to England by the first ships which I’eturn home the same season you 
receive this letter.” 

The dismissals of which this letter wms the signal, not only gave a majoiity 
in the Cotmcil to the party by whom V^ansittart was opposed ; but sent Mr. EUis, 
the most intemperate and arbitrary of all his opponents, to the chiefship of the 
factory at Patna. He treated the Nabob with the most insulting airs of 
authority ; and broke through all respect for his govemment. So eai’ly as the 
month of January he gave his orders to the commander of the troops to seize 
and keep prisoner one of the Nabob’s collectors, who had raised some difficulties 
in permitting a quantity of opium, the private property of one of the Company’s 
servants, to pass duty free as the property of the Company. This outrage the 
discretion of the officer avoided, by suspending obedience to the order, and 
sending a letter to the Nabob, to redress by his own authority whatever might 
appear to be wrong. About the same time another servant of the Nabob, a man 
of high connexions and influence, purchased for the Nabob’s use a quantity of 
nitre. But the monopoly of the saltpetre trade had been conveyed to the 
Company. Though an exception in favour of the Nabob to the extent of his 
own consumption was, from standing usage, so much understood, that to express 
it had appeared altogether useless and vain, this purchase was converted by Mr. 
Ellis into such an invasion of the English rights, that the Nabob was not to be 
consulted in the punishment of his own servant. The unfortunate man was 
seized, put in b’ons, and sent down a prisoner to Calcutta to receive whatever 
chastisement the Council might direct. It required the utmost address and 
power of the President to get him sent back to be punished by his master. As 
to sending him back for the purpose of ascertaining whether he was gvdlty or 
innocent, that was a preliminary which it would have been absurd to propose. 
Some of the Council insisted that he should be publicly whipped at Calcutta ; 
others, that he should have his ears cut off. Not many days after these violent 
proceedings, Mr. EUis, having heard by vague report that two English deserters 
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were concealed in the fort of Mongeer, dispatched a company of Sepoys, with Chap. V. 

orders to I’eceive the deserters, or to search the fort. The Governor declared v— 

1762 

that no Europeans w'ere there ; and for ampler satisfaction carried two officers 
of the Company round the fort. From apprehension, however, of some evil 
design, or from a very plain principle of military duty, he refused without orders 
to admit a body of armed men ; shut the gates ; and threatened to fire upon 
them if they approached the walls. This Mr. Ellis treated as the highest excess 
of insolence; and obstinately refused to withdraw the Sepoys till they had 
searched the fort. ' By these repeated invasions of his government the pride of 
the Nabob was deeply wounded. He complained to the President in bitter 
terms; and with reason declared that the example, Avhich was set by the 
servants of the Company, of trampHng upon his authority, deprived him of all 
dignity in the eyes of his subjects, and rendered it vain to hope for their 
obedience. After a dispute of three months, during which EUis was supported 
by the Council, the difference was compromised, by the Nabob’s consenting to 
admit any person to search the fort whom Mr. Vansittart should name ; when 
Lieutenant Ironside, after the strictest investigation, was convinced, that no 
European whatsoever, except an old French invalid, whose freedom Mr. 

Hastings procuied, had been in the fort. 

Hitherto Meer Causim had conducted his government with no ordinary Success of the 
success. He had reduced to obedience all the rebellious Zemindars : What was 
of still greater importance, he had, as was declared by the President in his 
minute of the SSld of March, 1762, discharged the Avhole of his pecuniary 
obligations to the English; and satisfied both his own and his predecessor’s 
troops."^’ He had extorted money with unsparing hands from the Zemindars 
and other functionaries : In the financial department of his government, he Avas 
clear-sighted, vigilant, and severe : He had introduced a strict economy, without 
appearance of avarice, in his AA'bole expenditure : And he had made considerable 
progi’ess in new-modelling and improving his .army ; when the whole internal 
economy of his government became involved in disorder by the pretensions of 
the Company’s servants. 

In India, asunder most uncivilized governments, the transit of goods within Pnvatetiade 
the country was made subject to duties ; and upon all the roads and naAigable pan^s S- ' 
rivers toll-houses, or custom-houses, (in the language of the country chokeys) 

*■ His payments to the Company consisted of twenty-six lacs of sicca rupees, of 2s 8-^1., 
together with fifty-tliree lacs of current rupees, of 2s, id,, derived from the ceded districts. See 
Vansittart’s Minute, Narrative, li. 33. 
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were erected, which had power of stopping the goods, till the duties were levied. 
By the rude and oppi-essive natui’e of the government these custom-houses were 
exceedingly multiplied; and in long carriages the inconvenience of numerous 
stoppages and payments was very severe. As in all other departments of the 
gvvei nment, so in this there was nothing regular and fixed ; the duties varied 
at difi'erent Limes and dilferent places ; and a wide avenue was always open for 
the extortion of the collectors. The internal trade of the country was by these 
causes subject to ruinous obstmctions. 

The English Company had at an early period availed themselves of a favoim- 
able opportunity to solicit exemption from such oppressive interruptions and 
expense ; and the rulers of the country who felt in their revenues the benefits of 
foreign commerce granted a phirniaun by which the export and import trade 
of the Company was completely relieved, as both the goods which they imported 
were allowed to pass into the interior, and those which for exportation they 
purchased in the interior were allowed to pass to the sea, without either stoppage 
or duties. A certificate, signed by the English President, or chiefs of factories, 
(in the language of the country a dustuch) shown at the toll-houses or chokeys, 
protected the property. The Company, however, engrossed to themselves the 
import and export trade between India and Europe, and limited the private 
frade of their servants to the business of the country. The benefit of this 
exemption therefore accrued to the Company alone ; and though attempts had 
been sometimes made to extend the protection of the Company’s dustuck to the 
trade carried on by their servants in the interior, this had been always vigorously 
opposed by the Subahdars, both as defrauding the public revenue, and injuring 
the native merchants. 

No sooner had the English acquired an ascendancy in the government by the 
dethronement of Suraja Dowla, and the elevation of Meer Jaffier, than the 
servants of the Company broke through the restraints which had been imposed 
upon them by former Subahdars, and engaged largely in the interior trade of 
the country. At first, how'^ever, they carried not their pretensions beyond certain 
bounds ; and they paid the same duties which were levied on the subjects of 
the Nabob. It appears not that during the administration of Clive, any of the 
Company’s servants, unless clandestinely, attempted to trade on any other terms. 
According however as they acquired experience of their power over the govern- 
ment of the country ; and especially after the fresh and signal instance of it, the 
elevation of a new sovereign in the person of Meer Causim, the Company’s 
dustuck or passport, which was only entitled to protect the goods of actual 
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exportation and importation, was employed by the Company’s agents of all Chap. V. 

descriptions to protect their private trade in every part of the country. So great ^ 

was now the ascendancy of the English name, that the collectors or officers at 

the chokeys or toll-houses, who were fully aware of the dependence of their 

own government on the power and pleasure of the English, dared not in general 

to scrutinize the use which was made of the Company’s dustuck, or to stop the 

goods which it fraudulently screened. The Company’s servants, whose goods 

were thus conveyed entirely free from duty, while those of all other merchants 

were heavily burthened, were rapidly getting into then* own hands the whole 

trade of the country, and thus drying up one of the sources of the public revenue. 

When the collectors of these tolls, or transit duties, questioned the power of the Disputes be* 

w6cn the ISFr*' 

dustuck and stopped the goods, it was customary to send a party of Sepoys to bob and the 
seize the offender and carry him prisoner to the nearest factory. Meer Causim aeatS^by the 
was hardly seated on the musnud, when arievous complaints of these enormities °} 
came up to him from all quarters, and he presented the strongest remonstrances servants to be 
to the President and Council. In his letter to the Governor, dated March 26th, duties on their 
1762 , he says, “From the factory of Calcutta to Cossimbuzar, Patna, ^nd 
Dacca, aU the English chiefs, with their gomastahs, officers, and agents, in every 
district of the government, act as collectors, renters, and magistrates, and, setting 
up the Company’s colours, allow no power to my officers. And besides this, 
the gomastahs and other servants in every district, in every market and village, 
carry on a trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboos, rice, paddy, beetel-nut, and other 
things ; and every man with a Company’s dustuck in his hand regards himself 
as not less than the Company.” It is abundantly proved that the picture di’awn 
by the Nabob was not overcharged. Mr. Hastings, in a letter to the President, Oieat dis- 
daled Bauglepore, 25th April, 1762, said, “ I beg to lay before you a grievance, dSby dus 
which loudly calls for redress, and will, unless duly attended to, render ineffec- tiade. 
tual any endeavours to create a firm and lasting harmony between the Nabob 
and the Company ; — I mean, the oppressions committed under the sanction of 
the English name, and througli the want of spirit to oppose them. This evil, I 
am weR assured, is not confined to our dependants alone, but is practised all 
over the country, by people falsely assuming the habit of our Sepoys, or calling 
themselves our gomastahs. As on such occasions the great power of the English 
intimidates the people from making any resistance ; so, on the other hand, the 
indolence of the Bengalees, or the difficulty of gaining access to those w’ho might 
do them justice, prevents our having knowledge of the oppressions : I have been 
surprised to meet with several English flags flying in places which I have passed ; 

2 c 2 
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Book IY. and on the river I do not believe that I passed a boat without one. By whatever 
' title they have been assumed, I am sure their frequency can bode no good to 
the Nabob’s revenues, the quiet of the country, or the honour of our nation. — 
A party of Sepoys, who were on the march before us, alForded sufficient proofs 
of the rapacious and insolent spii’it of those people, where they are left to their 
o%vn discretion Alany complaints against them were made me on the road ; 
and most of the petty towns and serais were deserted at our approach, and the 
shops shut up from the appi’ehensions of the same treatment from us.” * 
EtfoitsofYi.!- At first tlie Governor endeavoured to redress these evils by gentle means ; by 
gate the niis- caiitioniiig tlie servaiits oi the Company ; by sootliing the irritation of the 
Nabob, and lending his own authority to enable the native toll-gatherers to 
check the Olcgidmate traffic of the English. The mischief however increased : 
The efforts of the collectors were not only lesisted, and the collectors themselves 
punislied as heinous offenders on the spot ; but these attempts of theirs excited 
the loudest complaints , they were represented as daring violations of the 
Company’s lights ; and undoubted evidence of a design on the part of the Na- 
bob to expel the English fi-om the country. As usual, one species of enormity 
introduced another. When the officers of government submitted to oppression, 
it necessarily followed that the people must submit. At the present time, it is 
difficult to believe, even after the most undeniable proof, that it became a com- 
mon practice to force the unhappy natives, both to buy the goods of the Com- 
pany’s servants and of aU those who procured the use of their name, at a greater ; 
and to sell to the Company’s sei’vants the goods winch they desired to purchase, 
at a less, than the market pnee. The native judges and magistrates were 


* Mr. Vereist says, (View of Bengal, p. 8 and 46) “ The reader must here be infoimed, that 
a trade, free from duties, had been claimed by the Company’s servants, suppoited by their foices", 
and established by the last trealy with Meer Jaffier ; and that this article, though condemned by 
the Diiectors, was afterwards tianscribed into the tieaty with his son Nudjum al Dowlah. The 
contention during tivo years with Meer Cossim, in support of this tiade, greatly weakened the 
country government, which his subsequent overthrow quite annihilated. At this time many 
black merchants found it expedient to purchase the name of any young writer in the Company’s 
service, by loans of money, and under this sanction harassed and oppressed the natives. So 
plentiful a supply was derived from this source, that many young writeis weie enabled to spend 
1,500?. and 2,000?. per annum, were clothed m fine linen, and faied sumptuously eveiy day.” — “ A 
trade was earned on without payment of duties, in the prosecution of which infinite oppiessions 
were committed. English agents or gomastalis, not contented with injuiing the people, trampled 
on the authority of government, binding and punishing the Nabob’s officeis, whenever they pre- 
sumed to interfere. This was the immediate cause of the war with Meer Cossim.” 
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resisted- in the discharge of their duties; and even their functions were usurped. 

The whole frame of the government was relaxed : and in many places the Ze- 
mindars and other collectors refused to be answerable for the ■ revenues.'^ 

■ The President, aware of the prejudices which were fostered by a- majority of 
the board against both the Nabob and himself, submitted not to their delibera- 
tions these disorders and disputes, till he found . his own authority inadequate tO' 
redress them. . The representations, presented to them, of the enormities to which 
the private trade of the Company’s servants gave birth in the country, were 
treated, by the majority of the Council, as the effect of weak or interested sub- 
servience to the view^s of the Nabob ; while they received the . complaints of these, 
servants and their agents against the native officers, more often in -fault, ac- 
cording to Hastings and Vansittart, from- laxity than tyranny, as proofs - of in- 
justice demanding immediate punishment, and of hostile designs against which 
effectual securities could not be too speedily taken. Of the Council a great pro- 

^ The following letter to the Nabob from one of his officers affords a specimen of the com- 
plaints, dated Backergunge, May 25, 1762 ; The situation of affairs at this place obliges me to 
apply to your honour for instructions for my further proceedings. — My instructions which I 
brought here were, that in case any Europeans or their servants committed any disorders, they 
were to be sent to Calcutta, notwithstanding any pretence they shall make for so doing. — Not- 
withstanding the rigour of these orders, I have ever made it my business (when any thing trifling 
happened) to endeavour, by gentle means, to persuade the gentlemen’s gomastahs here to act in 
a peaceable manner ; which, although repeated several times, has had no effect ; but, on the con- 
trary, has occasioned their writing complaints of me to their respective masters, that I obstructed 
them in their business, and ill-used them; and in return I have received menacing letters ffom 
several gentlemen, threatening, if I interfere with their servants, to use such measures as I may 
repent; nor have the gentlemen only done this, their very gomastalis have made it public here, 
that in case I stop them in any proceeding, they will use the same methods; for the truth of 
which I have good proofs. Now, Sir, I am to inform you what I have obstructed them in ; this 
place was of great trade formerly, but now brought to nothing by the following practices.— A 
gentleman sends a gomastah here to buy or sell. He immediately looks upon himself as sufficient 
to force every inhabitant, either to buy his goods or sell him theirs ; and on refusal (in case of non- 
capacity), a flogging or confinement immediately ensues. This is not sufficient even when willing, 
but a second force is made use of, which is to engross the different branches of trade to themselves, 
and not to suffer any persons to buy or sell the articles they trade in ; and if the country people 
do it, then a repetition of their authority is put in practice ; and again, what things they pur- 
chase, they think the least they can do is, to take them for a considerable deal less than another 
merchant, and often times refuse paying that, and my interfering occasions an immediate com- 
plaint.— These, and many other oppressions which are daily practised, is the reason that this place 
is growing destitute of inhabitants, &c.— Before, justice was given in the public cutcheree, but 
now every gomastah is become a judge ; they even pass sentences on the Zemindars themselvesj 
and draw money from them by pretended injuries.” Vansittart’s Narrative, ii. 112. 
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from leiulicig 
to war, Van- 
$ittnrt con- 
trives jni in* 
tevview with 
the Nabob. 


portion were deriving' vast emoluments from the abuses, the existence of which 
they denied ; and the President obtained support ft'om Mr. Hastings alone in his 
endeavours to clieck enormities, which, a few years afterwards, the Court of 
Directors, the Presideirt, the servants of the Company themselves, and the whole 
world, joined in reprobating, with every term of condemnation and abhorrence. 

Observing' the progress of these provocations and resentments Vansittavt anti- 
cipated nothing but the calamity of war, unless some effectual measures could 
he adopted to prevent them. Dependence upon the English, though it had been 
light, was a yoke 'which the Nabob would doubtless have been very willing to 
throw off. This presumed inclination the majority of the Council treated as a 
determined purpose ; and every measure of his administration was, according to 
tliem, a proof of his hostile designs. The Nabob, aware of the strength of the 
party to whom his elevation was an object of aversion, naturally considered the 
fi'iendship of the English as a tenure far from secure. The report was siwead, 
that the views of his enemies would he adopted in England ; and it is no won- 
der if, against a contingency so very probable, he was anxious to he prepared. 
Vansittart, however, who was not mistaken as to the intei’est which the Nabob 
had in maintaining his connection with the English, and his want of power to 
contend with them, remained assured of his disposition to peace, unless urged 
by provocations too gi'eat for his temper to endure. He formed the plan, there- 
fore, of a meeting with Meer Causim, in hopes that, by mutual explanations 
and concessions, there might be drawn, between the rights of the government 
on the one hand, and the pretensions of the Company’s servants on the other, 
such a line of demarcation as would preclude all future injurie.s and complaints. 
With Mr. Hastings, as a coadjutor, he arrived at Mongeer on the 30th of No- 
vember, and was received with all the marks of cordiality and fi'iendship. After 
some bitter complaints, the Nabob agreed that aU preceding animosities should 
he consigned to oblivion, and that the present interview should be wholly em- 
ployed in preventing the recuiTence of such dangerous evils. For this purpose,- 
he in.sisted that the interior trade, or that from place to place within the country, 
should be entirely renoimGed, as a trade to which the Company had no claim, 
and in which their servants had never been allowed to engage by any Subahdar 
preceding Meer Jaffier *, a trade which introduced innumerable disorders into 
his government, and was not earned on for the benefit of the Company, but of 
individuals, who reaped the profit of their own offences. JMr. Vansittart, though 
fully aware, as he himself declares, that the interior trade, which had been 
grasped by the Company’s servants, was pui'ely usurpation, was yet, he says. 
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" unwilling to give up an advantage which liad been enjoyed by them, in a Chap, V. 
greater or less degree, for five or six years.” A still stronger reason probably 
was, tliat he knew himself unable to make them “ give it up ; ” and therefore 
limited his endeavour’s to place it upon such a foundation as appeared the best 
calculated for the exclusion of abuse. He proposed that the interior trade 
should be open to the servants of the Company, but that they should pay the 
same duties as other merchants ; and that, for the prevention of aU. disputes, a 
fixed and accurate rate of duties should be established. To this arrangement, 
the Nabob, who saw but little security against a repetition of the preceding evils 
in the assignment of duties which, as before, the servants of the Company might 
refuse to pay, manifested extreme aversion. At last, with great difficulty, he Tho Nabob’* 
was induced to comply ; but declared his resolution, if this experiment should irtaTto'^per- 
fail, to abolish aU duties on interior commerce, and in this way at least place 

. ; . on “ duty of 

his own subjects on a level with the strangem. To prevent the inconvenience of nine per cent, 
repeated stoppages, it was agreed that nine per cent., immensely below the rate 
exacted of other traders,* should be paid upon the prime cost of the goods, at 
the place of purchase, and that no further duties should be imposed. Mr. Van- 
sittart retunied to Calcutta on the iGthof January. 

The President believed that he had left Calcutta fuUy authorized by the 
council, to settle with the Nabob the terms of an amicable arrangement ; and 
he expected to find the Members of the Council pleased that the servants of the 
Company were now vested with a right to that plentiful source of gain, in which 
they had hitherto participated only by usuipation* He was not as yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the boundless desires of his colleagues. Before his 
arrival, iinlimited condemnation had passed on the whole of his proceedings ; 
and the precipitation of the Nabob added to the disorder and combustion. The 
regulations which the President had formed were couched in a letter addressed 
to the Nabob. It was the plan of Vansittart, that, as soon as they were con- This by no 
firmed by the Council, instructions should be sent to the English factories and j” 
agents; and that correspondent instructions should at the same time he trans- 
mitted by the Nabob to his officers, informing them of the powers which they 
were authorized to exert. The Nabob, who was not sufficiently warned or suf. 




Clive, in his speech, March SO, 1772, afterwards published by himself, said, “ The natives 
paid infinitely more— and that this was no remedy to the grievance of which the Nabob com- 
plained.” See Almon’s Debates, from April 1772 to July 1773, where the speech is reprinted, p. 9, 
The Company afterwards rated the duties at forty per cent., and called this “ a treaty exacted by 
force to obtain to their servants a sanction for a trade to enrich themselves.” 
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Book IV. ficiently patient to observe this order of proceeding, immediately traiismitted 
^ copies of Vansittart’s letter to his different officers, as the code of laws by which 

their conduct was to be guided. The officers, of course, began to act upon these 
laws huinediatcly ; and as the English had no commands to obey, they resisted. 
Tiu! native officers, who imagined they had now authority for retaliating some of 
tlic indignities to whicli they had been subject, were in various instances guilty 
of severity and oppre.ssion. It followed of course, that the dissatisfaction which 
the h'lembers of the Council were prepared to display, was rendered more com- 
iident and loud by these transactions, and by the complaints which they failed not 
to produce. It was speedily I’esolved, that the President had no authority for 
forming those regulations to ivhich he had assented; and instructions were 
sent to the factories and agents to trade upon the previous terms, and to seize 
and imprison any of the Nabob’s officers who should dare to offer any obstruc- 
tions. In a solemn consultation, which was held on the 1st of March, it was 
determined, ivith only tivo dissenting voices, those of the President and Blr. 
Plastings, that by the imperial phirmaim, under which the Company had traded 
so long, their .servants had a right (which however aU preceding Nabobs had dis- 
allowed) to tlie internal trade, and that it was out of compliment, not by obliga- 
tion, that they had in , any case consented to the payment of duties. It was 
consented, after many words, that, as an acknowledgement to the Nabob, and 
out of their own liberality and free choice, they would pay a duty of two and a 
half j)er cent, upon the article of salt alone, and no other ; instead of the nine 
per cent, upon all articles for which Vansittart had agreed. It Avas, however, 
at the same time decreed, tliat all disputes between the gomastahs of the 
English, and tlie sulyects of the native government, should be referred, not to 
the native tribunals, but to the heads of factories and residents : that is, shovdd 
be referred to men, not only, in the great majority of cases, far too distant to 
receive the complaints ; but, what was still more shameful, men reaping exorbi- 
tant pi'ofits from the abuses over which they were thus exclusively vested with 
the judicative poAver. 

The Nabob lYhcn Vansittart took leave of .the Nabob, he Avas setting out upon an ex- 
dS'on the agaiiist the kingdom of Nepaul, a small country, completely surrounded, 

internal trade, after the manner of Cashmere, by the northern mountains. It was a country 
which the Maliomedan arms had never reached; and on the subject of its 
riches, oriental credulity, inflamed by the report of its yielding gold, had room 
for unlimited expansion. The conquest of a country abounding Avith gold 
held out ii’resistible temptations to the Nabob. He ascended the ridge of 
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mountains by Which it is separated froln Bengal *, but he was met by the Ne- Chap, V. 
paulians in a dangerous pass ; and, after a contest which appalled him, abandoned 
the enterprise. He was met, upon his return, by accounts of the reception 
which the regulations of Vansittart had experienced in the Council ; of the re.* 
sistance which had been opposed to his officers in their attempts to execute Ms 
oi'ders ; and of the seizure and imprisonment which in various instances they 
had undergone. He wrote, in terms of the highest indignation ; and called upon 
the English to relieve him from the burden of the Subahdary, since they de- 
prived him of the powers without which the government of the country could 
not be carried on. His patience was nearly exhausted ; he now, therefore, exe- 
cuted his resolution of abandoning all duties on the transit of goods, and laid 
the interior trade of his country perfectly open. 

The conduct of the Company’s servants, upon this occasion, furnishes one of This ciunges 
tlie most remarkable instances tipon record, of the power of interest to extin- ny^s*8crvants. 
guish all sense of justice, and even of shame. They had hitherto insisted, con- 
trai'y to all right and all precedent, that the government of the country should 
exempt their goods from duty : They now insisted that it should impose duties 
upoTi the goods of all other tradei-s ; and accused it as guilty of a breach of peace 
toward the English nation, because it pi'oposed to remit them.*^ 

To enforce these conditions, and yet to maintain the appearance of omitting 
no effort to obtain the consent of tlie Nabob, it was proposed in the Council to 
send to him a deputation. For this purpose Mr. Ainyatt and Mr. Hay volun- 
teered their services. They departed with their instructions on the itli of April. 

In the mean time, in all parts of the counti*jv the disputes between the officers 
of the government, and the Company’s servants, were carried to the greatest 
height. Blany complaints arrived at Calcutta of the resistance which the go- 

* In the Council, the President nnd Mr. Hastings were, as heforc, the only dissentients, and 
said {see their minute, Consultation, March 24'), “ We cannot think the Nabob to blame (in abo- 
lishing the duties) ; nor do we see how he could do otherwise. For although it may be for our 
interest to determine, that we will have all the trade in our hands, take every article of tlie pro- 
duce of the country off the ground at the first hand, nnd afterward send it where we please free 
of customs, yet it is not to be expected that the Nabob will join with us in endeavouring to de- 
prive every merchant of the country of the means of carrying on their business, which must un- 
doubtedly soon be the case, if they are obliged to pay heavy duties, and we trade in every ar- 
ticle on the footing before-mentioned. — Neither in our opinion could the Nabob in such circum- 
.stances collect enough to pay the expense of the chokej's, collectors, &c. As to the Nabob’s 
rights to lay trade open, it is our opinion, that the Nazim of every province has a right to any 
thing for the relief of the merchants trading under his protection,” Vansittart, iii. 74'. 
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Book IV. mastalis of the English experienced in the conduct of their business, and eveii 
^ ' of the outrages to which they were sometimes exposed. On the other hand, a 

midtitiule of instances were produced, iii which the English sepoys had heen 
employed to seize and bind and beat the 'Officers of the government, and to 
I)rotect the agents of the Company’s servants in all the enormities and oppres- 
sions which they exercised upon the people. At Patna, from the animosities 
and violence of Mr. Ellis, the flames of discord were the most vehemently 
fanned •, the Sepoys were employed under his directions in opposing the govern- 
ment in bodies of 500 at a time j and blood had been shed in the disputes which 
ensued. Before the 14th of Aprilj the position of the Nabob and the Company 
had hccome so threatening, that in the consultation of that day measures of 
war were eventually planned. The Nabob, on his part, though well acquainted 
with his own weakness, (for the short duration and the difficulties of his go- 
vernment had rendered the collection of more than a very small army impossi- 
ble,) yet fully persuaded of the resolution of the Council to depose him, now 
applied for assistance to the Emperor and the Nabob of Oude ; and prepared 
himself for a conclusion which he deemed inevitable. 

Tho Nabob On the 25th of May some boats, laden with arms for the troops at Patna, 
tity Oparins'* Strived at Mongeei*. This circumstance tended to confirm the Nabob in his 
opinion that the English were arming for war. He had the resolution to order 
the amsto he stopped. The deputation from the Council had already arrived ; 
hut he treated their new propositions as unreasonable ; and enumerating the out- 
rages committed upon his servants, and the disorders introduced into his go- 
vernment, insisted that the resolution of the Council to protect such proceed- 
ings imported nothing less than a design to deprive him of his authority. 
Though he offered to let the arms proceed to Patna, if either Mr. Amyatt, Mr. 
M'Guire, or Mr. Hastings, was placed over the factory, he reftised to send 
them to Ellis, as a man determined to employ theni. against him.- He even 
insisted that the troops which were stationed at Patna, and for whom he paid, 
under the pretence of their being employed for the protection of his govera- 
ment, should not remain at the disposal of his enemy, but should be sent either 
to Calcutta or Mongeer. 

The Council were unanimous in treating the detention of the arms as a very 
serious offence; and the deputation were instructed to take their departxire, 
unless the boats were allowed to px'oceed. The Nabob wavered ; and on the 
i9th of June, the gentlemen of the deputation wrote to the Council, that he 
had consented to release the boats of arms immediately ; to enter upon negotia- 

^ 1 ' . 
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tion without persisting as before in his preliminary demand of removing the Chap. V. 
troops from Patna ; and that they had accordingly agreed to wait upon him the ^ 
following day. The hopes, which were drawn from this communication, by 
those Members of the Council to 'whom peace was really dear, ■were speedily 
destroyed. Mi’. Ellis, at an early period of the disputes, had presented urgent Mr. Eiiia fust 
expostulations to the Council upon the necessity of being entrusted with dis- then invades 
cretionary powers, not only to act upon the defensive if attacked by the Nabob, 
but even to anticipate any hostile attempt by the seizure of Patna. This de- 
mand the President had very earnestly opposed, from a strong conviction that 
the precipitation of hlr. Ellis would force the Company into war. By alarming 
representations, however, of the imminent dangers to which the factory was 
exposed, and of the impossibility of receiving instructions from Calcutta in time 
for the adoption of measures indispensable for its safety^ the permission which 
Mr. EUis solicited was at last confen’ed. After a variety of reports received by 
the Nabob of operations openly carried on by this gentleman, which could have 
nothing in view but a state of war, a letter was brought to him from the Gover- 
nor of Patna, on the 20th or 21st, informing him that Mr. Ellis had made pre- 
parations, and even constructed ladders, for attacking the fort. This seems to 
have put an end to the inclination, if any, which he had still retained for avoid- 
ing’, by accommodation, the hazard of war. Commands were sent to stop the 
arms^ which had already proceeded up the river : Mr. Amyatt was allowed to . 
return to Calcutta : But Mr. Hay was detained, as a hostage for the Nabob’s 
aumils, imin'isoned by the EngHsh. Intellig’enee of the departure of Amyatt 
reached Mr. Ellis on the 24th. On that very night, he surprised and took the 
city of Patna. The news of this attack eaii’ied the resentment of the Nabob 
to that deg-ree of violence, which a long course of provocation, terminated by a 
deadly injury, was calculated to raise in a half-civilized mind, , He dispatched The Nabob 
his orders to seize and make prisoners of tlie English Wherever they were to be English com- 
found; among the rest to stop Mr. Amyatt, and send him with his retinue to 
Mongheer. As Mr. Amyatt refused to stop his boats, and answered the com- 
mand which he received for that purpose by firing upon the Nabob’s people, the 
boats were immediately boai’ded, and in the struggle he himself, with several 
others, was slain. 

Both parties now hastened to take the field. The Nabob was speedily encou- The English 
raged by tidings from Patna. After Captain Carstaii’s, the officer commanding the 
English troops, which were sent a little before day-break on the morning of the 
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25th to smpxihe Pitm, had, without much difficulty, finding the guaidbfoi the 
most pirt off thtu duty, scaledthe walls , andafici the Govemoi of Patna, who 
suddciil} collected a poition of the gaiiison, and made a veiy shoit lesistance, 
had kit the city and fled towaids Monghcci the Enghsh, masteis of the 
uhole pi ice, except the citadel, and a stiong palace, into which an officei had 
thioun himself, bioke thiough the lules of ptudence as much in the piosecution, 
as they had bioken thiough those of cauaon m the commencement of then ope 
lations The tioops iveie allowed to dispeise, and wcie plundeiing the houses 
of the inhabitants , when the Goieinor, uho li"!! only marched a few mdes 
bcfoic he met a detachment ivliich had been sent to leinfoice him from hlon- 
glieei, lecciving at the same time intelligence of the lesistance made by the 
citadel and palace, lehiincd The English weie ill piepaied to leceiie him 
Aftci a shght lesistance they spiked then cannon, and letired to then factoiy 
It u as soon suii ounded when, feai taking place of then lecent temeiity, they eva- 
cuated the pi ice dui mg the night and taking to then boats which weie stationed 
at then cantonments at Bankipoie they fled up the rivei to Choppeiah, and to- 
waids the fiontieis of Oude, wheie being attacked by the Fojedai of Sukaur 
Saiun, they laid down their aims The factoiy at Cossimbuzai was plundered 
about the same time , and aU the Enghsh who belonged to it, as well as those 
■who had fled fiom Patna, were sent prisoneis to Mongheer 

It had been some time befoie detei mined in the Council, the Piesident and 
hli Hastings lefusmg to concur, that in case of a wai with Meei Causim, the 
clooi should be closed against accommodation, by divesting him of the govern- 
ment, and elev iting anothei peison to Ins tin one When the melancholy death, 
theiefoic, of Mi Ainyatt became known, a negotiation wis immediately com 
menced with Meei Jaffiei, whose puciile paSsion to leign made him eagei to 
piomise comphance with any conditions which weie pioposed Besides confiim- 
ing the giant which had been obtained fiom Meei Causim of the levenues of 
the piovinces of Burdwan, Midnapoie, and Chittagong, foi defraying the 
expense of the Enghsh tioops employed in thedefertce of the countiy, the new 
Subahdar gi anted exemption to the tiade of the Company’s servants from aU duties, 
except the two and a half per cent which these servants themselves, out of their 
own libeiahty, agieed to pay upon the single aiticle of salt He consented also 
to rescind the oidinance of Meci Causim for the geneial leinission of com- 
meicial imposts, and to levy the ancient duties upon all except the Enghsh 
dealeis He engaged to maintain 12,000 horse, and 12,000 foot , to pay to the 
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Company thiity lacks of lupees, on account of then losses and the expense of Chap V 
the nai , to leimbmse the personal losses of indmduals, and to permit no Eino- 
peans but Pnglish to ciect foitifications m the counay 

On the 2d of July the Enghsh army nas oideied to inarch fiom Gherettee The English 
It consisted of 650 Euiopeans, and 1,200 Sepoys, exclusive of the black cavahj, th™held 
commanded by Majoi Adams, of the King s Eighty fouith regiment , and was 
afteiwaids joined by 100 Euiopeans and a battahon of Sepoys fiom Midnapore 
Aftei concluding the tieaty on the 11th, the new Nabob proceeded to the aiiny, 
which he joined at Aguideep on the 17th 

The fiist defensive movement ofMeei Causim was to send tin ec of his geneials, Opentionsof 
with then icspective tioops, to post themselves, foi the piotection of Mooishedabad, 
between that city and the English aimy That aimy encounteied them on the 
19 th , and gave them a total defeat They letieated fiom the battle towaids Ge- 
iiah, wheie they leceived commands to post themselves, and wheie they were lein- 
forced bj the pimcipal pait of Meei Causim’s aimy, among the rest by the German 
Sumroo, who commanded the Sepoys, or the tioops disciphned m the Euiopean 
manner m the seivice of that Nabob ^ On the 23d the Enghsh aimy advanced 
to Chuna Collee, and on the 24th m the morning stoimed the hnes at Mootejd, 
which gave them possession of Mooishedabad On the 2d of August they 
leached the plain of Geiaah, neai Sootee, where the enemy waited and gave 
them battle It was the severest conflict which the Enghsh had yet sustained 
with an Indian aimy Meei Causim had been veiy ambitious to introduce the 
Euiopean oider among his troops , and he was now defended by a body of men 
Letter appointed and better disciphned than those which any native coinmandei 
had ever bi ought into the field The battle lasted foui houis, during which the He is defeat 
enemy once broke a part of the Enghsh hne, took possession of two guns, and 
attacked the Eighty fourth legiment m fiont and leai The steadiness, however, 
of the Enghsh exhausted the impetuosity of then assailants, and in the end 
bestowed upon them a complete and brdhant victory The enemy abandoned 
all their cannon, with 150 boats laden with provisions, and fled to a strong post 
on a small stieam, called the Oodwa, where Meei Causim had formed a very 
strong entrenchment On every reverse of fortune, the fears and the lage of Puts to deatii 
that unhappy man appear to have inflamed him to a renewed act of ciuelty , and anTreTeTul 
Ramnaram, who hitherto had been retained a prisoner, with several chiefs and 
persons of distinction, was, upon the present disaster, oideied for execution 

* This adventurer came to India as a serjeant in the Trench army 
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It was at this time only that Meei Causim, among whose quahties contempt of 
peisonal dangei had no share, having hist conveyed his family and tieasuies to 
the stiong hold of Rotas, left Mongheei He maiched towaids Oodwa, but 
halting at a distance, contented himself ivith foiwaiding some bodies of tioops 
riie English appioached the entiencliment on the 11th It occupied the whole 
of a nairpw space which extended between the iivei and the foot of the hills 
The ditch, which w^as deep, wms fifty oi sixty feet bioad, and full of watei 
The giound in fiont was swampy, and admitted no appioach, except foi a space 
of about 100 yaids on the bank of the iivei At this plicc the Enghsh, ha 
lassed daily by numeioiis bodies of cavaliy both m fioni and leai, weie detained 
foi neaily a month On the 5th of SeptcniliGi, while a feigned attack at the 
bank of the inei engaged the attention of the enemy, i giand effoit was made 
at the foot of the hills, and, in spite of an obstinate lesistance, was ci owned with 
success Meei Caiisim, upon intelligence of this new misfoitune, left his camp 
piiiately the succeechiig night, and hastened to hlongheei, whither he was foi 
lowed by the aimy in great disoidei He icmained, howevei, only a few days, 
to seciiie some of his effects, and lefiesh his tioops , and then proceeded towaids 
Patna He earned with hun the English piisoneis , and lolled by the way the 
two celebiated Seets, the great Hindu bankeis, whom, m the progress of his 
disputes with the Enghsh, he had seized and brought fiom Moorshedabad 

Meantime the Enghsh aimy advanced towaids Mongheer, which they weie 
obliged to attack legulaily , but early in October they made a piacticable 
bleach, when the gaiiison, consisting of 3,000 Sepoys, capitulated The loss 
of this plxce, which he had made his capital, thiew Meei Causim into a 
pnoxysm of lage , diuiiig which he oideicd the Enghsh piisoneis to be massa- 
cied, and Sumioo, the Gciman, executed with alaciity the hoind command 
Ml FuUeiton, the Surgeon, who, m the exticise of his profession, had gained 
a place in the affections of Meei Cansim, was the only individual whom he 
spared As the Enghsh were advancing towards Patna, Meei Causim depaited 
to some distance from the city The gaiiison defended it with spirit , even took 
one of the English batteries, and blew up then magazine But the ruinous 
fortifications were not calculated for a piolonged resistance, and Patna was 
taken by storm on the 6th of November After the loss of this place Meei 
Causim made no furthei resistance He formed his lesolution to throw himself 
upon the piotection of the Nabob of Oude the Vizii, and made haste to take 
refuge in his dominions The Enghsh army followed him to the banks of the 
Carumnassa, which they reached eaily in Decembei 
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A treaty, in which the Vizii had bound himself by his oath on the Goran C hap V 
to suppoit the ejected Nabob, had been concluded, before that unfortunate chief 
crossed the boundaiy of his own donlinions At that time the Empeior and 
Suja Dowla weie encamped at AUahabad, pieparing an expedition against Bun- 
delcund, the piedatoiy inhabitants of which had refused to pay then revenues 
Meer Causim was leceived by them with all the distinction due to the greatest 
viceioy of the Mogul empire As the enterprise against the Bundelas threatened 
to letaid the assistance which he was impatient to receive agamst the Enghsh, he 
offered to leduce them with his own battahons, ciossed the Jumna, took one of 
then fortresses, and so alarmed them, by his artillery, and his Sepoys, dressed 
and disciphned in the European manner, that they hastened to make then sub- 
mission , and Suja Dowla who, under pretence of assisting Meei Causim, aheady 
grasped in his expectation the thiee provinces of the East, marched with his 
allies to Benares, to make piep^iiations foi his selfish enterprise 

In the mean tmie the Enghsh, who weie ignorant of his designs, and not a mutiny 
without hopes that he would either dehvei Meei Causim into then hands, or at thrEng^isi/" 
least deprive him of his treasures and troops, directed that the army should be 
cantoned on the fiontieis for the purpose of watching his motions In this situ- 
ation an alaiiiimg disaffection broke out among the troops The importance 
and difficulties of the service which they had rendered in recover mg the pro- 
vinces from Meer Causim, had raised a high expectation of some piopoitional 
reward Nor had the opportunity of acting upon them been neglected by the 
emissan.es of the enemy On the 11th of February, the European battahon 
stood to then aims, and, after loading then pieces and fixing then bayonets, 
took possession of the artillery parks, and marched towards the Caiumnassa- 
The Sepoys were also in motion , but, of them, by the exertions of then officers, 
a great proportion were induced to return Of the Europeans, the English, 
with few exceptions, desisted and came back , the rest, in number about 300, 
of whom some were Germans, and the greater paif were French, proceeded 
towards Benares At the beginning of the month of March, when Major 
Carnac arrived to take the command, a mutinous disposition stiU prevailed 
among the troops , provisions were in great scarcity, and the preparations maJang 
for the invasion of the province by the Nabob of Oude were no longer a secret 
Though urged by the Govemoi and Council to act upon the offensive, and to Wm with the 
push the war into Suja Dowla’s dominions, he agreed with all his officers inoyj°*’°^ 
opinion, that without a greater certainty of provisions especially in the present 
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tempei of the tioops, the hazaid ought not to be mcuiied At the beginiung 
ol Apid, when the enemy ciossed the Ganges, and began to ad\ance, the 
English, stiaitencrl loi piovisions and afiaid le&t by a ciiciutous loute a de- 
taehincnt of the hostde nmy sliould get between them and Patna, letieated to 
th it city and encamped undei the walls Eaily m the morning of the Sd of 
Ma) the enemy appioached in oidei of battle, and began a cannonade, which 
befoK noon iv as conveited into a geneial and Mgoioiis attack Sumioo, with 
the choice of the infantiy, snppoited by a laige body of cavahj, assailed the 
Enghsh in fiont, wlule the main body of the aimy made an onset in the lear 
The English aimy, and paiticulaily the Sepoys, who boie the piincipal weight 
of the attack, bchaxed with gieat steadiness and gallantly It was sun-set 
bcfoie the enemy weie completely lepulsed At that time the Enghsh weie too 
much woin-out with fitigiie to be able to pin sue Then loss, at least in Euio- 
peans, was inconsidci able die slmghtei of the issadants gieat Fiom this 
day till the JOth the enemy hoveied about Patna, continually shifting then 
position, and keeping the Enghsh in peipetual expectation of a lenewed attack, 
without allowing them an oppoitimity, such at least as Cainac thought it 
pudent to seize, of acting on the offensive Duiing this time Suja Dowla 
opened a conespondcnce with Meei Jaffiei, the new Nabob But as the Enghsh 
would hsten to no pi oposal without the pi ehminary condition of suiiendeiing 
Meei Causira, Sumioo, and the deseiteis , and as the pielensions of Suja 
Dowla extended to nothing less than the piovince of Bahar, it led to no agi ce- 
ment The lains being now at hand, and the tieasury of the Vizii seveiely 
feeling the buidcn of so gieat an aimy in the field, he marched away on the 
3()th with gieat expedition At this time tlie Eiiipeioi, uneasy undei the tieat- 
ment whieh he received fiom the gieedy and unpimcipled Vizii, sent a piivate 
message, ofteimg to foim a sepaiate connexion with the Enghsh, but Majoi 
Cainae lefused to open a correspondence Without venturing to puisue the 
enemy, he sent a strong detachment across the Ganges, to threaten Suja 
Dowla’s fiontiei , which had the effect of making him hasten to his own domi- 
nions 

In the month of May, Majoi, afterwaids Su Hectoi Mumo, anived fiom 
Bombay with a body of tioops, partly King s and paitly Company s , and 
hastened with them to Patna, to take the command of the army He found 
the troops, Europeans as well as Sepoys, exti'emely mutinous, deseiting to the 
enemy, threatening to carry off then officers, demanding higher pay, and a 
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laige donation, piomised, as they affiimed, by the Nabob ■* The Major lesolved Chap V 
to subdue this spmt by the seveiest measuies He had haidly -iiiived when ^ 

whole battalion of Sepoys, Avith then aims and accoutiements, went off to join 
the enemy He immediately detached a body of tioops on whom he thought 
he could depend, to puisne them and bmig them back They oiertook them in 
the night, nhen isleep, and made them pnsoners The Majoi, ready to leccivt 
them with the tioops undei aims, oideied then officeis to select lift}, whom 
they deemed the most depiaved and mischievous, and of this fifty to select aimin 
twenty-foui of the woist He then oideied a field couit martial, composed of 
then own black ofhceis, to be immediately held and addiessed the Couit, iin 
piessmg them with a sense of the destiuction which impended o\er an aimj in 
which Climes hke these weie not effectually lepiessed The piisoneis neie found 
gudty of mutiny and desertion, and sentenced to suffei death in any inannei 
which the commander should dnect He ordered foui of them to be iniinedi- 
ately tied to the guns, and blown away, when foui gienadieis presented them- 
selves, and begged, as they had always had the po^t of honoui , that the} should 
fiist be allowed to sufler Aftei the death ot these four men, the Euiopean 
ofliceis of the battahons of Sepoys who weie then m the field came to infoim 
the Majoi that the Sepoys would not suffer the execution of any more He 
ordeied the artdleiy officeis to load the field-pieces with giape , and diew up 
the Euiopeans with the guns m then inteivals He then desned the officers to Subdued 
return to the heads of then battahons , after which he commanded the battahons 
to giound then aims, and assuied them if a man attempted to move that he 
would give 01 dels to fiie Sixteen moie of the twenty foui men were then 
blown away, the lemaiiung four weie sent to anothei place of cantonment and 
executed in the same mannei Nothing is moie singulai, than that the same 
men, m whom it is endeavouied to laise to the highest pitch the contempt of 
death , and who may be depended upon foi meeting it, without hesitation, at 
the hand of the enemy , should yet ti enable, and be subdued, when thieatened 
■Rith it by then own officeis 

The lains diawing to a close, Munro appointed the 15th of Septembei as tlie Battle of 
day of lendezvous fiom the seveial places of cantonment He then advani ed 
towaids the Soane, to which the enemy had foi warded several bodies of hoise , 
and wheie they had thrown up some bieast woiks, to impede the passage of then 

* It appears by Mumo s evidence (Fust Repoit, Committee, 1772) that such a pioimse was 
made to them, and through Major Adams 
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Book IV assuHnls Having sent a detachment to cioss the iivei at some distance beloii, 
puipose of attacking the enemy at a conceited moment, and coveimg 
the passage of the tioops, he gamed the opposite side without molestation , and 
tidianced towaid Buxai, where the hostile aimies weie encamped Foi the 
last two 01 thiee days the hue of maich was harassed by the enemy’s cavalry , 
and the Majoi encamped on the S'Sd of Octobei within shot of the enemy’s 
camp, cntienched with the Ganges on its left, and the village and foit of Buxai 
in the leai An attack was intended the same night, but, the spies not coming in 
tdl towards morning, could not take place About eight o clock in the morning 
the enemy weie seen advancing, and as the tioops were encamped in oidei of 
battle, they weie m a few minutes ready foi action The battle began about 
nine, and lasted tdl twelve, when the enemy gave way, and letiied slowly, 
blow ing up some tnmbiils and magazines of powdei as they withdiew The 
Majoi oideicd the line to bieak into columns and follow but the enemy, by 
destiojmg a budge of boats upon a stieam of water two miles fiom the field 
of battle, effectually impeded the pm suit This was one of the most critical and 
impoitant victories in the history of the Biitish wais in that pait of the globe 
It bioke completely the force of Suja Dowla, the only Mogul chief who letained 
till this peiiod any considerable stiength, it placed the Emperoi himself under 
the piotection of the Engbsh, and left them without dispute the greatest power 
in India 

Ncgotiitions The very day afiei the battle, the Empeior sent his apphcation to the English 
peroi*and Na comiuandei , who immediately wiotc to the Piesidency foi diiections and leceived 
bobofOutle ji^ithoiity to conclude an agreement The Empeioi complained that he had been 
the state piisonei of Suja Dowla, and before the answer fiom Calcutta ariived 
maiched along with the Engbsh, and encamped with his guaids close to them 
every night When the army ariived at Benaies, Suja Dowla sent his minister 
with oveitures of peace, promising twenty-five lacks of rupees to leimbiuse the 
Company foi the expenses of the war, twenty-five lacks to the aimy and eight 
lacks to the Commander himself The piehminaiy smiendei of Meei Causun and 
Sumioo was stiU howeier demanded The peifidious Vizu had already violated 
the laws of hospitality and honom towards his wn etched guest A quaiiel was 
picked, on account of the non-payment of the monthly subsidy which the Ex 
Nabob had promised foi the tioops employed in attempting his les^oiation , the 
unhappy fugitive was arrested in his tent, and his tieasiues weie seized Still 
the Nabob dreaded the infamy of dehveimg him up , but, if it would satisfy the 
Engbsh, he offeied to let him escipe With i eg aid to Sumioo, his pioposal 
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was, to invite him to an enteitainment, and ha\e hun dispatched in pie&encc Chai Y 
of any Enghsh gentleman who might he sent to witness the scene As this ' 1^'*“'’ 

mode of disposing of then enemies was not agieeable to Enghsh moiility, the 
negotiation ceased but Meei Causim, who dieaded the conclusion to which it 
might lead, contiived to escape with his family and a few fuends into the 
Rohilla countiy, whithei he had piovidently, befoie the plundei of his tieasuies 
dispatched a dependant with some of his jewels 

The negotiation with the Empeioi pioceeded with less obstiuction It was Agtcement to 
proposed, and, as fai as mutual appiobation extended, agieed and contacted p^rythJdT. 
that the Enghsh, by vntue of the impeiial giant, should obtain possession of 
Gauzeepoie, and the lest of the teiiitoiy of Bulwant Sing, the Zemmdai of 
Benaies, that on the other hand they should estabhsh the Empeioi in the 
possession of Allahabad, and the lest of the dominions of Suja Dowla, and the 
Empeioi engaged to leimbuise them afteiwaids, out of the loyal levenues, foi 
the whole of the expense which this sei vice might oblige them to incui 

In the mean time affairs of no tiivial impoitance wcie tiansacting in the St ite ot nffwi. 
Council They had been extiemcly uigent withMeei Jaffici to leave the aimy, and'theCouH* 
and come down to Calcutta, befoie Majoi Cainac quitted the command The 
tieasuiy of the Company u as in a most exhausted state, and eveiy effoit was 
to be used to make laffiei yield it a moie abundant supply In addition to the 
sums foi which he had conti acted m the lecent tieaty, a piomise nas diawn 
from him to pay five lacks pei month towaid the expense of the wai so long as 
it should last But his foimei engagements to the Company weie not yet 
discharged The payments also to individuals, stipulated undei the title of 
compensation foi losses, weie swelled to an oppiessive amount When this 
article was fiist inseited m the ticaty, the Nabob was infoimed, that the demand 
at the utmost would extend to a sum about ten lacks That demand, howoiei, 
was soon aftei stated at twenty, then at thiity, afteiwaids at foity, and at list 
was fixed at fifty thiee lacks of lupees We aie assuied by a Diiectoi of the 
Company, “ That all dehcacy was laid aside in the mannci m which payment 
was obtained foi this sum, of which seven eighths was foi losses sustained, oi 
said to be sustained, in an ilhcit monopoly of the necessaiies of hfe, earned on 
against the oideis of the Company, and to the uttei lum of many thousands of 
the India mei chants , that of the whole one half was soon extoited fiom hun, 
though pait of the payments to the Company wis stdl undischaiged, md though 
the Company was sinking undei the buiden of the wai, and obhged to lioiiow 
gieat sums of money of then seivants at eight pei cent mteiest, and even with 
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tint -issifstance unable to carry on the war and then investment, but obliged to 
send then ships half loaded to Euiope ’ ' By the levenues of the three ceded 
districts, added to the monthly payment foi the wai, “ the Company, we aie 
infoimed by Chve, ‘ became possessed of one half of the Nabob’s levenucs He 
was allowed, says that great infoira"nt, “ to collect the other half foi himself, 
but in fact he was no inoie than a bankei foi the Company’s seivants, who could 
diaw upon him ’ (meaning for presents) “ ns often and to as great an amount, 
as they pleased f To all othei causes of embaii issment in the finances of 
Jaffiei weie added the abuses peipetiated in conducting the piivate tiade of the 
Company’s seivants, which not only distuibed the collection of the taxes, but 
impeded the industiy ot the whole countiy j In such ciicuinstances it iias to 
no puipose to haiass the Nabob foi Ingei payments The impoitunities to 
which he was subjected I only conspn ed, n ith the infiimities of age and of a body 
woin out with pleisuie, to huny him to his giave Aftci languishing seicral 
weeks at Calcutta, he letuined to Mooishedabad, loaded with disease, and died 
in Januaiy, 1765 

The making of a new Nabob, the most distinguished of all occasions loi 
presents, was nevei disagieeable to the Company s seivants The choice lay 
between the next suiviving son of Jaffiei, Nujeem ad Don la, a jouth of about 


* Sciaftons Obseivations on Vansittarts Ndiiative, p 48,49 

)■ Clives Speech, Maich 30th, 1772, m Almons Debates, x 14 

$ Ml Giay, lesidcnt at Maul da, of date Januaiy, 1761, vrote to the Piesident, “ Since my 
aiiival heie, I have had an oppoitumty of seeing the villainous piactices used by tin, Calcutta 
jjOmistahs in caiijiiig on then business Iho government have ceitiinlj too much leason to 
complain of then want of influence in then countiy, which is tom to pieces by i set of lascals, 
who in Calcutta walk in ngs, but when they are set out on gomastahships, loid it over the 
countiy, imprisoning the lyots and meichants, and wilting and tall mg m the most insolent, 
domineeimg mannei to the fouzdais and oflicers In like mannti, Mi Senior, Chief at Cossim 
buzai, wiote, in Maich, 1764, “ It would amaze you, the numhei of complaints that daily come 
befoie me of the extiavagances committed by oui agents and gomastahs all ovei the countiy 
See Veielst, p 49 

§ “ Youl Committee then examined Archibald Swinton, Esq who was Captain in the amy 
in Bengal m 1765, and also Peisian inteipretei and Aid de Camp to General Cainac And he 
infoimed your Committee, That he had fiequent conveisations with Men Jaffiei about the five 
lacks of lupees pci month, stipulated to be paid by Meer Jaffiei in Octobei, 1761, and the othei 
demands made on him by the Boaid of which he fiequently heoid Meei Jaffiei complain bitteily 
and of all the demands made upon him at that time, which had not been stipulated m the ticaty 
with the Company on his lestoiation— juaificaku/y J/ic increasul demand for restitution (flosses, 
and the donation to the navy Thud Repoit, Committee, 1772 
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twenty yeais of age , and the son ot RIeeran his eldest, a chdd of about si\ Chap V 
Actoiding to the laws and customs of the countiy, the title of both might be ' 

regal ded as equal In point of light, the office of Subahdai was not only not 
hereditary, it was, like any othei office under the Mogul govcinment, held at the 
will of the Empeioi , and, dming the vigorous days of the Mogul dynasty, no 
Subahdai had evei been peimitted to enjoy it long In the decline of that 
powei, the Subahdai s became fiequently, during then lives, too foimidable to 
be removed, and the Emperors contented themselves with lesummg then power 
when the provincial chief expiied But it sometimes also h ippened, that i son, 
brother, or other relative, succeeded too rapidly and too completely to the power 
of the deceased, to render it convenient to attempt his lemoval The Empeioi 
contented himself with a nominal, when an efficient choice was out of Ins powei , 
and on these terms had the Subahdaiee of the eastern piovinces been held foi 
some generations The light of choice belonged unquestionably to the Empeioi 
but to this light the seivants of the Company iievei foi a moment thought of 
paying any regard That unhappy, dependent sovereign, now stiipt of all his 
dominions, while great kingdoms were still governed m his name, might have 
lecoveied the immediate soveieignty of Bengal, Bahar, and Oiissa, at the word of 
theEnghsh , or, despairing of so generous and self denying a policy, would gladly 
have bestowed the Subahdaiee upon them The duanee, or collection, leceipt 
and disbursement of the revenue, which m the present state of the countiy 
imphed aU the powers of government, he had repeatedly offiered to them, and 
very recently, through Major Munio But the modesty of the English stdl 
alarmed at the thought of declaring themselves sovereigns of Bengal, giasped 
powerfully at the leahty, though it desired to shun the appearance, of power 
The long minority, which would have followed the choice of the infant son of 
Meeran, would have placed the government, even to the minutest details, m the 
hands of the Company , and the present luleis were blamed by their successors 
for not securing so great an advantage But they looked for some assistance in 
the drudgery of governing from a Nabob of mature age, and had no difficulty 
in beheving that the shadow of power with which he was to be invested w ould 
little interfere with either the pleasure oi the profits of Enghsh domination 
Another motive had doubtless some weight Nujeeb ad Dowla could give pre- 
sents, the infant son of Meeian, whose revenues must be accounted foi to the 
Company, could not 

In the treaty with the new Nabob, dated in Februaiy, 1765, it was resolved The Compnny 
by the Enghsh, to take the military defence of the countiy entnely into then po«u of 

3 ' 
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Booiv IV own hands , and to allow the Nabob to keep only so many tioops as should be 
' necessaiy fox the paxade of govexninent, the dxstiibutxon of justxcc, and the 
the Subah busxness of the coUectxons They had two motxves , one was to pxeclude the 

theiToul* possibility of inconvenience fiom the powei of the Nabob, the second was to 

hands ind make piovi&ion foi the defence of the countiy, which they found, by expeiicnce 
ruigement foi iindei IMcei Jaffiei, would depend almost eutnely upon themselves And we 
temmwt®” may suppose that anothei consideiation was not without its influence, that a 
stdl gieatei shaie of the levenues might pass thiough then hands The civil 
government of the countiy was no less effectually tiansfeiied fiom the Nabob 
to his faithful allies He bound himself to choose, by the advice of the 
Goveinoi and Council, a Deputy, who, undei the appellation of Naib Subah, 
should ha\e the on tne management of aU the alfaiis of government, and not 
be icmovable without then consent The Nabob sufFeied moic in submitting to 
this condition than to all the lest and shoved extieme sohcitude about the 


choice of the peison who was to fill that impoitant office hlahomcd Reza 
Khan was appointed by the Governoi and Council, and appeals to have been 
one of the best men, whom, under Indian moiahty, it was easy to find The 
Nabob was eagei foi the nomination of Nuncomai, who, beyond dispute, was 
one of the woist This man who was Goveinoi of Hoogly, at the time when 
Suiaja Dowla took Calcutta, had lendeied himself conspicuous by a icstless 
ambition, and unbounded avaiice, which he sought to giatify by the vilest aits 
of mtiigue, by dissimulation, and peifidy He had, at an eaily peiiod, become 
odious to the Enghsh, as a deceitful and dangcious chaiactei , and was a 
piisonei at Calcutta foi having coiiespondcd with then enemies, while Meei 
Taffici losided theie, riming the Nabobship of Meei Causim Dining tins tune, 
he paid his couit so veiy successfully to the dethroned Nabob, that upon his 
lestoration, he solicited, as an object of the fust importance, to be allowed to 
employ Nuncomai as his ministei Though Vansittait, and even some of those 
who in geneial concuired not m his views, objected to this aiiangeinent, on 
account of the exceptionable chaiactei of the man, the Council, as the last 
timmph, accoiding to Vansittait, of a factious paity, decided that the Nabob 
might enjoy liis choice Nuncomar ledeemed not his chaiactei with the Enghsh, 
while he governed the Nabob The want ot com, undei which the opeiations 
of the aimy weie impeded at Patna, the disappointments m the leceipt of 
monies fiom the Nabob, were all pimcipally laid to the chaige of Nuncomai , 
who was also vehemently suspected of having earned on a traitoious coiiespond- 
ence with the Nabob of Oude Mi Vansittait had, a httle before tins tune. 
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letuined to Euiope , and was succeeded in the chair by Mi Spencei, as the Chap V 
oldest membei of the boaid As opposition to the Goieinoi, theiefoic no '' ' 

longei actuated the Council, the general opinion of the bad chaiactei of Nun 
comar produced its pi opei effect and he uas peiemptoidy excluded ftom the 
government of the country The other conditions of the treaty were nearly 
the same as those of the tieaty with the old Nabob Beside the revenues of 
Buidwan, Midnapoie, and Chittagong, the fire lacks per month weie to be 
continued during the war, and as much of them after the war as the state of the 
country might, to the Enghsh, seem to lequne And the grand privilege to the 
Company s servants of tiading free from the duties which other merchants paid 
within the country, and of paying only two and a half per cent upon the single 
article of salt, was carefully pieseived The government of the country uas 
now so completely in the hands of the Enghsh, that the accountants of the 
revenue were not to be appointed except with their approbation 

Duiing the mihtaiy and pohtical tiansactions which so intensely engaged Tnns^ctlons 

IT, Courls 

then servants in India, the Courts of Directors and rroprietois icmained for of Piopnetois 
seveial years rather quiet spectators and waim expectants, than keen and tiou 
blesome contioulei^ Wlienthey had been agitated for awhile, however, by the 
mutual reports of mismanagement which weie transmitted to them by Van- 
sittait and his opponents , and, at last, when they were alarmed by the news of 
a wai actually kindled with the Nabob, of the massacre of so many of their 
servants, and the extensive spirit of mutiny among the troops, then sense of danger 
loused them to some acts of authoiity Though Chve had quitted India with an Chve -ip 
act of insult towards his employers, which they had highly resented, though 
the Directors had disputed and withheld payment of the proceeds of his jaghue, 
for which he had commenced a siut against them in the court of Chancery he 
was now proposed for Goveinoi as the only man capable of letiieving then dis- 
ordered and desperate affans Only thiiteen Directors, houcvci ucie found, 
aftei a violent contest, to vote for his appointment u hile it was stiU opposed by 
eleven Yet the high powers which he demanded, as indispensable for the 
arduous services necessary to be peifoimed, though stiongly opposed, were also 
finally conferred He was invested with the poweis of Commandci in Chief, 

President, and Governor in Bengal , and, together with four gentlemen, nmned 
by the Directors, was to form a Select Coiqinittee, empowered to act by their 
own authority, as often as they deemed it expedient, without consulting the 
Council, 01 being subject to its contioul 

The Dnectois, at the same time, condemned, in the seveiest teiins, the lapa ihe Daeciou 

coildcinn thf' 
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Book IV cious and unwiiianted pioceedings of then seivants In then lettei to the 
Goveinoj and Council of Bengal, dated the 8th of Februaiy, 1764, One 
pm itetinde- gland souice/ they said, of the disputes, misunderstandings, and difficulties, 
which have occui red with the country government, appeals evidently to have 
taken its use fiom the unwaiianlable and licentioub mannei of caiiying on the 
piivate tiade by the Company’s seivantb, then gomastahs, agents, and otheis, 
to the piejudicc of the Subah, both with lespect to his authouty and the levenues 
justly due to him the diveitmg and taking fiom his natuial subjects the tiade 
in the inland paits of the conntiy, to which neither we, oi any peisons wdiat- 
soevei dependent upon us, oi undei oui piotection, have any mannei of light 
In 01 del, theiefoie, to lemedy all these disordeis, we do heieby positively older 
ind diiect, — That fiom the leccipt of this lettei, a final and effectual end be 
foithwith put to the inland tiade in salt, beetle-nut, tobacco, and aU othei 
articles whatsoc\ei, pi oduced and consumed in the country”*^ In his cone- 
spondence with the Couit of Dnectois, on the subject of his letuin to Bengal, 
Clive expiessed himself m the following mannei “ The tiading m salt, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, having been one cause of the piesent disputes, I hope these 
aiticles wdl be lestoied to the Nabob, and youi seivants absolutely foibid to 
tiade m them This will be stiikmg at the root of the evil” [- At a geneial 

* See the Extiact at length in the Second Repoit, Select Committee, 1772 In another 
letter to the Goveinoi and Council of Bengal, dated ^4th Decemhei, 1765, the Diiectors say, 

Yoiu delibeiations on the inland tiade have laid open to us a scene of most ciuel oppiession, 
which IS indeed exhibited at one view of the 13th aiticle of the Nabobs complaints, mentioned 
thus injoiu Consultation of the 17th Octobei, 1764 * Ihe pooi of the countiy, who used 

always to deal in silt, beetle nut, and tobacco, aie now depiived of then daily biead by the 
tiade of the Euiojieans, wheieby no I md of advantage acciues to the Comp my, and the 
Governments revenues aie greatly injured We shall for the piesent obsei*ve to you, that every 
one of our seivants concerned in this trade has been guilty of a breach of his covenants, and a 
disobedience to our orders In your Consultations of the 3d of May, we find among the various 
extortionate practices, the most extraordinary one of buijaut, or forcing the natives to buy goods 
beyond the market price, which you theie acknowledge to have been frequently piactised In 
your resolution to prevent this practice you determine to forbid it, ^ but with such caie and dis 
cretion as not to affect the Company s investment, as you do not mean to invalidate the right 
derived to the Company from the phiimaund, which they have alwajs held over the weavers 
As the Company are known to purchase then investment by ready money only, \\e leqmie a full 
explanation how this can affect them, or how it evei could have been practised m the purchase of 
then investment, (which the latter part of Mr Johnstone s minute, entered on Consultation the 
21st July, 1764, insinuates ) for it would almost justify a suspicion, that the goods of our sei 
vants have been put off to the weavers, in pait payment of the Company s investment * 

f Letter to Directors, dated 27th April, 1764 Fourth Report, App No 2 
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meetings however, of propnetors, held on the 18th of May, 1764, it was uiged Chap V 
by seveial active members, and urged to the conviction of the majoiity, that 
the seivants of the Company in India ought not to be deprived of such precious 
advantages , which enabled them to revisit then native countiaes with such in- 
dependent fortunes as they weie entitled to expect The Couit theiefoie 
EESOi VED, “ That it be lecommended to the Couit of Duectois to leconsidei 
the orders sent to Bengal lelative to the tiade of the Company’s seivants in 
salt, beetel nut, and tobacco, and to regulate this impoitant point, eithei bv 
lestiictions framed at home, or by referring it to the Goveinoi and Council of 
Foit Wilham ’ In consequence of this lecommendation, the Couit of Directois, 
by lettei dated 1st of June, 1764, and sent by the same ship which earned 
Loid Chve, instruct the Governoi and Council, aftei " consulting the Nabob, 
to foim a proper and equitable plan for cai lying on the inland tiade 

The presents which, since their acquuing an ascendency in the goveminent, bervmtspio 
their servants had been in the habit of receiving, sometimes to a very laige the*recei™tof 
amount, from the Nabobs and other chiefs of the countiy, were another subject 
which now engaged the serious attention of the Company The practice which 
prevails in aU lude governments of accompanying any apphcition to a man m 
powei with a gratification to some of his luling passions, most frequently to the 
steadiest of all his passions, his avarice oi lapacity, has always remarkably dis- 
tinguished the governments in the East, and haidly any to so extiaoidinaiy a 
degree as the governments of the very rude people of India When the English 
suddenly acquiied then extiaordinary power m Bengal, the cunent of presents, 
so wen accustomed to take its course in the channel diawn by hope and fear, 
flowed veiy naturally, and very copiously, into the lap of the strangers A 
person m India, who had favouis to ask, oi evil to deprecate, could not easily 
beheve, tdl acceptance of his piesent, that the great man to whom he addressed 
himself was not his foe Besides the sums, which we may suppose it to have 
been in the power of the leceiveis to conceal, and of the amount of which it is 
not easy to form a conjecture, the following were detected and disclosed by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1773 
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Account of such Sums as have bee7i proved or acknowledged bef ore the Com-^ 
mittee to have been distributed by the Princes and othei Natives oj Bengal, 
from the Yeai 1757 to the Yeai 1766^ both inclusive , distinguishing the 
principal Times of the said Disti ibutionsy and specifying the Sums leceived 
by each Person i espectively 


Revolution in Favour of Meei Jaffier ui 1757 



Rupees 

Rupees 

£ 

Ml Diake (Governoi) 

Colonel Chve as second m the Select Committee 
Ditto as Commandei m Chief 

Ditto as a piivate donation 

280,000 

200,000 

1600,000“ 

280,000 

31,500 

Mr Watts as a Meinbei of the Committee 
Ditto as a private donation 

24.0,000 

800,000 

2080,000 

234,000 

- 


1040,000 

117,000 

Major Kilpatrick 


240,000 

27,000 

Ditto as a private donation 


300,000 

33,750 

Mr Manmgham 


240,000 

27,000 

Ml Becher 


240,000 

27,000 

Six Members of Council one lack each 


600,000 

68,200 

Ml Walsh 


500,000 

56,250 

Ml Scrafton 


200,000 

22,500 

Ml Lushington 


50,000 

5,625 

Captain Grant 

Stipulation to the navy and aimy 


100,000 

11,250 

600,000 


Rlemorandum, the sum of two lacks to Loid Chve, as 
Commander in Chief must be deducted fiom this 
account, it being included in the donation to the 
army 

Lord Chve’sjaghue was hkewise obtained at this period 

* “It appears, by the Extiact m the Appendix, No 102, from the evidence given on the tiial 
of Ram Churn befoie the Governor and Council in 1761, by Roy Duhp, who had the principal 


1,261,075 


22,500 

1,238,575 
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Revolution m favoui of Cossim, 1760 


Chap V 


Ml Sumnei 

Rupees 

£ 

28,000 

Ml HolweU 

270,000 

30,937 

Mr M'Gwiie 

180,000 

20 625 

Ml Smyth 

134,000 

15,354 

Majoi Yoike 

134,000 

15,354 

General Caillaud , 

Mr Vansittait, 1762, received seven lacks , but the two 

200,000 

22,916 

lacks to General Caillaud are included , so that only 
five lacks must be accounted for here 

500,000 

58,333 

Mr M‘Gwiie 5000 gold mohis 

75,000 

8,750 

Revolution in Favour of Jaffiei, 1763 


200,269 

Stipulation to the aimy 

2500,000 

291,666 

Ditto to the navy 

1250,000 

145,833 



437,499 

Majoi Munio* in 1764 leceived fiom Bulwan Sing 


10,000 

Ditto from the Nabob 


3,000 

The officeis belonging to Majoi Mum o’s family fiom ditto 


3,000 

The aimy leceived fiom the mei chants at Banaias 

400,000 

46,666 



62,666 


management in the distiibution of the tieabuies of the deceased Nabob Seiajah Dowla, upon the 
accession of Jaffiei Ally Cawn—that Roy Dulip then leceived as a piesent fiom Colonel Clive 
one lack 25,000 lupees, being five pel cent on 25 lack It does not appear that this evidence 
was taken on oath 

* It appeals Colonel Munro accepted a jaghue fiom the King, of 12,500/ a yeai, which he 
delivered to the Nabob Meei Taffiei, the oiicumstances ol which aie stated m the Jouinals of 
last year, 825 


3l 2 
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Nudjum ul Dowla’s Accession, 1765 



Rupeeo 


Ml Spencei 

200,000 

23,333 

Messieuis Playdell, Burdett, and Giay, one lack each 

300,000 

35,000 

Mr Johnstone 

237,000 

27,650 

Mr Leycestei 

112,500 

13,125 

Ml Senioi 

172,500 

20,125 

Mr Middleton 

122,600 

14,291 

Ml Gideon Johnstone 

50,000 

5,833 

139,357' 

Geneial Carnac received fiom Bulwansing m 1765 

80,000 

9,333 

Ditto fioin the King 

200,000 

23,333 

Lord Clive leceived fiom the Begum iii 1766 

500,000 

58,333 

90,999 

Restitution — ■ — Jaffiei, 1757 

East India Company 


1,200,000 

Europeans 


600,000 

Natives 


250,000 

Airaenians 


100,000 

2,150,000 

Cossim, 1760 

East India Company 


62,500 


East India Company 
Europeans, Natives, kc 


Jaffiei, 1763 


375.000 

600.000 

975,000 


* “ These sums appear by evidence to have been received by the parties but the Committee 
piopei to state, Tliat Mahomed Reza Cawn intended a present of one lack of rupees to 
each of the four deputies sent to tieat with Nudjum ul Dowh upon his fatliei s death, vu 
Messieurs Johnstone, Leycester, Senioi, and Middleton , but Mi Middletomnd Mi Leycestei 

2 
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Peace with Sujah Dowla Chap V 

Rupees ^ 1765 

East India Company 5,000,000 588,333 

Total of Piesents 2,169,665/ Restitution, &:c 3,770,833/ 

Total Amount, exclusive of Loid Clive’s jaghire 5,940,498 

Memoiandum The lupees aie valued according to the late of exchange of 
the Company’s bills at the different peiiods”'* 

That this was a piactice, piesenting the stiongest demand foi effectual regu- 
lation, its obvious consequences lendei manifest and indisputable In the fiist 
place, it laid the nabobs, lulers, and othei leading men of the countiy, under 
endless and unhmited oppiession , because, so long as they on whom their 
whole powei and influence depended were pleased to desne piesents, nothing 
could be withheld which they eithei possessed, oi had it in their powei to lavage 
and extol t That the temptations uiidei which the servants of the Company 
were placed carried them to those heights of exaction which weie within theu 
leach, IS fai from tiue They showed, on the contiaiy, a leseive and foiheai 
ance, which the education received in no other countiy, probably m the world, 
except then own, could have enabled men, m their extiaoidinaiy circumstances, 
to maintain Besides the oppiession upon the people of the countiy, to which 
the receiving of piesents piepared the way, this dangeious piactice laid the 
foundation of perpetual perfidy in the servants of the Company to the interests 
of their employers Not those plans of pohcy which weie calculated to produce 
the happiest results to the Company, but those which weie calculated to mul- 
tiply the occasions for piesents, and lender them most effectual, were the plans 
recommended by the stiongest motives of interest to the agents and lepie- 
sentatives of the Company in India It is still less true, in the case of perfidy 
to the Company, than m the case of oppression to the natives, that theinteiests 
of the Company’s servants were to the greatest practicable extent pm sued 

affirm that they never accepted theirs, and Mr Johnstone appeals to have tendeied his back to 
Mahomed Reza Cawn, who would not accept them These bills (except Mi Senior s, foi 
50,000 lupees) appeal to have been afterwards laid befoie the Select Committee, and no further 
evidence has been produced to youi Committee concerning them Mr Senioi received 50,000 
rupees of his, and it is stated against him in this account ’ 

* Third Repoit on the Nature, State, and Condition of E I Company, 1772, p 20 — 23 , 
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Book IV Theie seems not, upon the most jealous sciutmy, any xeason to believe that any 
one of ^'be g’leat ti ansactions, oi i evolutions, m which the Enghsh, up to this 
peiiod, weie insti umental, was not sincerely i eg aided at the time, by the men 
on whom the decision depended, as lequiied by the interests of then employers 
and country , noi has it yet been ceitainly made appeal, that in any of the 
instances in question, the ciicumstances of the moment admitted of a bettei 
decision 

The Company now lesolved that the benefit of presents should at any late 
change masters And they oi darned and commanded, that new covenants, 
dated May, 1764, should be executed by aU then servants, both civil and 
militaiy, binding them to pay to the Company the amount of all presents and 
giatuities in whatsoever shape, leceived from the natives, in case the amount 
exceeded four thousand rupees and not to accept any present oi gratuity, 
though not exceeding four thousand rupees, if amounting to so much as one 
thousand, without the consent of the President and Council An unbounded 
power was stdl leseived by the Honouiable Company for receiving oi extorting 
presents in benefit to themselves But as then servants were m no danger of 
being so rapacious for then masters’ emolument, as their own, any effects which 
this legulation was calculated to produce were aU naturally good 
Views ot With these powers and regulations Loid Chve (such was now the rank and 

nmTarfn In'* *^f Anglo Indian chief) sailed fiom England on the 4th of June 1764, 
and ariived at Madias on the 10th of April, 1765 , where he received intelhgence 
that the dangers of which the alarm had sent him to India weie entuely re- 
moved , that the troops weie obedient , that not only Meei Causini was expelled, 
but all his suppoiteis subdued, that the Empeioi had cast himself upon the 
protection of the English and that the Nabob Meei Jaffiei was dead His 
sentiments upon this intelhgence were communicated in a private letter to Mi 
Rous, dated seven days exactly after his aiiival , “ We have at last,’ said he, “ ai- 
iived at that critical peiiod, xohich I hme long foreseen , I mean that period 
which lendeis it necessary for us to determine, whether we can oi shall take 
the whole to ourselves Jaflier Ally Khan is dead, and his natural son is a 
minoi , but I know not whethei he is yet declared successor Sujah Dowla is 
beat from his doinimon , we are in possession of it, and it is scarcely hyperbole 
to say, To-inoiiow the whole Mogul empiie is in our power The inhabitants of 
the country, we know by long expeiience, have no attachment to any obligation 
Then forces aie neithei disciphned, commanded, noi paid as ouis aie Can it 
then be doubted that a large aimy of Euiopeans will effectually preserve us 
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soveieigns , not only holding in awe the attempts of any country Piince, but by Chap V 
lendeiing us so truly foimidable that no Fiench, Dutch, oi other enemy, wdl 
presume to molest us — You will, I am sure, imagine with me, that after the 
length we have run, the Princes of Indostan must conclude oui views to be 
boundless , they have such instances of oui ambition, that they cannot suppose 
us capable of moderation The very Nabobs whom we might suppoit would be 
either covetous of our possessions, oi jealous of our powei Ambition, fear, 
avarice, would be daily watching to destroy us a victory would be but a tem- 
porary rehef to us , for the dethroning of the first Nabob would be followed by 
setting up another, who, from the same principles, would, when his treasure 
admitted of his keeping up an army, pursue the very path of his piedecessoi 
We must indeed become Nabobs ourselves, in fact, if not in name, — perhaps 
totally so without disguise, but on this subject I cannot be certain until my ai- 
iival in Bengal ” With these views of the bold and splendid measures which it 
was now the time to pursue , and anticipating the important effects which those 
dazzling transactions would have on the price of the Company’s Stock, this 
great man foigot not to dehberate how they might be directed to bear upon his 
Own pecuniaiy interests He wrote on the very same day to his private agent 
in London, as follows , “ I have desued Mi Rous to fmnisli you with a copy 
of my letter to him of this day’s date, liliewise with the cypher, that you may 
be enabled to understand what follows ‘ The contents are of great importance, 
that I would not have them tianspiie Whatever money I have in the public 
Funds, or any wheie else, and as much as can be borrowed in my name, I de- 
sire may be, without loss of a minute, invested in East India Stock You will 
speak to my Attorneys on this point Let them know I am anxious to have 
my money so disposed of, and press them to hasten the affair as much as pos- 
sible ’ ” * The letter to Mi Rous, and the shortness of the period which inter- 
vened between the ainval of Lord Chvc m Bengal and his assuming the 
duanee or levenues, would leave no doubt that he commanded all the money 
which he possessed, or which he could borrow, to be invested m India Stock, 
m contemplation of the use of price which that measure was calculated to pro- 
duce , had he not, when examined on the subject of this letter by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, declared absolutely, “ that he had not while 
at Madias formed the resolution to seize the duanee” 

* Extracts of both Letters aie given m the Appendix, No Ixxxii and Ixxxiu of the Thud Ilo 
port of the Committee, 1772 
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CHAP VI 

Political state of Carnatic — Views of Nabob on Governor of Velore, King 
of Tanjore and Marawais — Tieaty with Tanjoie — Company s Jaghire-^ 
JVar on Mahomed Issoof — Mound of the Cavery 

Book IV By the final oveithiow of the Piench in Cainatic, the British in that pait of 
' India had accomphshed an object fai greatei than any to which, at the begin- 
rohticai state ning of the contest, they had even elevated then hopes To see Cainatic under 
the government of a chief, who would have obhgations to them foi his eleva- 
tion, and fiom whose giatitude they might expect piivileges and favoui, was the 
aUuiing piospect which had earned them into action They not only now be- 
held the man, whose inteiests they had espoused, in possession of the govera- 
nient of the country, but they beheld him dependent upon themselves, and the 
whole langdom of Cainatic subject to their absolute will 

It was the giand object of dehberation, and the giand piactical ditficulty, to 
settle in what piopoition the powers and advantages should be divided between 
the nominal soveieign and the leal one Cleai, complete, well defined, and un- 
ambiguous regulations, aie natuially employed foi the prevention of discoid- 
ance, when the paitics have wisdom, and aie free fiom clandestine views On 
the present occasion, according to the slovenly mode in which the business of 
government is usually tiansacted, few things weie regulated by professed agree- 
ment , the final distribution was left to come out among the practical, that is, the 
fortuitous results of government , and of the two parties each inwardly resolved 
to appiopriate as great a shaie of the good things as power and cunning would 
allow 

The English were not disposed to forget that upon them the whole burden of 
the war had devolved , that they alone had conquered and gained the country , 
that the assistance of Mahomed Ah had been of httle oi lathei of no import- 
ance , and that even now he possessed not resoui ces and talents sufficient to hold 
the government in his hands, unless they continued to support him 

On the other hand Mahomed Ah looked upon himself as invested with all the 
dignity and power of Nabob , and the absolute ruler of the countiy Dunng the 
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whole progress of the dispute the Enghsh hid lepiesented themselves as con Chai VI 

tending only foi him , had pioclairaed that his rights weie indisputable , and ' 

that then zeal foi justice was the gieat motive which hid engaged them so 
deeply in the wai The Nabob, therefore, hesitated not to considei himself 
the master, though i master owing gieat obhgations to a seivant who had 
Inentonously exerted himself in his cause 

The seeds of dissatisfaction between the rulers of Cainatic, abundantly sown 
in a fiuitful sod, weie multiphed by the penuiy of the country The aviditj , 
which made the English so long beheve that every pait of India abounded with 
nches, had filled them with hopes of a gieat stream of wealth, horn the rcsouices 
of Carnatic And although they had already experienced how httle was to be 
drawn, and with how great difficulty, fiom the distncts which had come into 
their power , though they weie also aware how the country had been desolated 
by the lavages of war, they stiU expected it to yield a laige supply to then 
treasury, and accused and complained of the Nabob when then expectations 
weie not fulfilled 

The Nabob, who wis the weakest paity, and is such had the gieitest occa 
Sion foi the protection of well defined legulations, had, befoie the sunendei of 
the Flench in Pondicheiiy, presented a diaught of the conditions to which it 
appeared to him expedient that the two paities should bind themselves He 
offeied to pay to the Companj, in liquidation of the sums foi which in the 
couise of the war he had become lesponsible, twenty eight lacs of lupees an 
nually till the debts should be dischaiged , and tliiee lacs of lupees annually to 
defray the expense of the garrison at Tnchinopoly Should Pondicheiiy be le- 
duced, and the Company afford him an adequate foice to extiact fioin the 
renters and other tiibutaiies of the country, the contributions which they owed, 
he would discharge his debt to the Company in one yeai Should any of the 
districts between Neloie and Tinivelly, be taken oi plundered by an enemy, 
a pioportional deduction must take place, from the twenty-eight lacs which weie 
assigned to the Company On the othei side, the Nabob desired, that the 
Company would not countenance the disobedience of the local governors and 
administratois , that the Enghsh officers in the forts or garrisons should not in- 
terfere in the affairs of the country oi the disputes of the inhabitants , that the 
Nabob’s flag, instead of the Company’s, should be hoisted in the different forts , 
and that the Company should, when lequiied, assist his officers in the collec- 
tion of the levenue 

The Piesident , whethei he decided without leflection, oi thought a promise 
VOL II S a 
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Book IV which would keep the Nabob m good humoiu, and might be broken at any time, 

^ an obhgation of no impoitance, expiessed by letter his assent to these 
conditions + In a shoit time howevei the Piesident and Council piesented to 
the Nabob a demand foi fifty lacs of lupees The Nabob, as this was a sum 
which he did not possess, endeavouied by all the means in his powei to evade 
the contiibution Unable to lesist the impoi tunities of his aUies, he was driven 
to his ciedit, which was veiy low , and undei disadvantageous teims, which 
heaped upon him a load of debt, he laised by loan the money they exacted 
The expense of the wai, the exhaustion of then own tieasuiy, and then ex- 
aggeiated conception of the iiches of the country of which they had made him 
soveieign, rendeied the President and Council by no means spaiing in then 
requisitions upon the Nabob It was stipulated that he should lepay the whole 
expenses of the siege of Pondicheiry Even to this he agieed, upon condition 
of leceiving all the stoies which should be taken in the place The servants of 
the Company, howevei, appropiiated the stoies to themselves, and they met the 
complaints of the Nabob, by piomising to allow foi them a certain sum in his 
account , in other woids, they took foi then own benefit what by their own 
contiact belonged to the Nabob, and piomised to make then masters pay him 
something, moie oi less, by way of compensation Then masteis, however, weie 
on this occasion not less ahve to their own inteiests than then seivants had been 
to theirs , and no soonei heaid of the sum which had been allowed to the 
Nabob m their books, than they oidered it to be le charged to his account, 
while then seivants weie left in undistuibed possession of the stores ■( 

Fiom the mode in which the countiy was governed , by sub-division into 
local commands, with a militaiy force and places of strength m the hands of 
^veiy local commander, who withheld the revenue of his district, as often as he 
beheld a prospect of escaping punishment for his fault , it has frequently been 
seen what difficulties attended the reahzing of revenue, i^henever the govern- 
ment became disordered or weak For a senes of years, Carnatic had been 
subject to no legulai government , the different antagonists had collected 
the levenues, and laised contiibutions, in those districts which had at any 
time fallen into their hands , and the commanders of districts and forts had 
eluded payment as often as it was in their power Fiom this wasted, and dis- 
oidered countiy, with an insignificant army, and no resources foi its augmenta- 

Ml Pigot s Letter to the Nabob, June 23, 1760 Nabob s Papers, iii 24 
I- Sir John Lindsay s Narrative, Oct 13, 1770, Secretaiy of States Office Quoted by the 
author of The History and Management of the East India Company, p 116 
5 
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tion, was Mahomed Ah lequued to find means foi the suppoit oi his own go- Chap VI 
\ernment, foi the giatification of Ins own taste and passions, and to satisfy the 
unbounded expectations of the English 

The hopes of the Nabob, who knew the poveily of the countxy, and with Views of the 
what seventy eveiy thing had been stripped fioni those among the distiict Go- Ooiemorof'* 
vernors who enjoyed not extiaoidinaiy means of defence, weie chiefly fi^ed 
upon the supposed tieasures of Mortiz Ah, Goveinoi of Veloie, the iiches of)°'®> 

rrT i , -HT- , Miwwars 

Tanjoie, and the two Maiawais The foit and distiict of Velore was an ac- 
knowledged poition of the Cainatic teiiitoiy Tanjoie and the Maiawais 
were separate prmcipahties, which, as often as they weie piessed by the stiength 
of then neighboms, had, accoiding to Indian piactice, occasionally paid them 
tnbute, as Bengal and Cainatic themselves had paid to the Mahrattas, but 
which had never been incorporated with the Mogul empire, nor legaided then 
dependence as more than casual, tempoiary, and unjust 

The stiength, however, of the Nabob was altogethei inadequate to the coei- 
cion of such powerful chiefs , and foi the accoraphshment of so mipoitant an 
object, he importuned the Presidency to join their forces to his The state of 
the treasuiy at Madras, exhausted by the efforts of so tedious and expensive a 
wai, rendered the Enghsh hy no means desirous of engaging immediately m 
fresh adventures And it was not without difficulty that m the summer of 
1761 they were induced to lend then aid for the reduction of Veloie It le- 
sisted the exertions of the aimy for thiee months, and but ill lepaid the com 
querors by the treasuie which it contained 

The conquest of Tanjoie was an object of still greater promise As it had 
not yet been ravaged by foreign aimies, the ideas of Indian wealth which so 
long had spaikled in the imaginations of men were not altogether extinct The 
country, though small, was undoubtedly fertile , the mcoinpatibihty between the 
existence of a lude government and people, and the pioduction and accumulation 
of wealth, was not understood , and the expectations which had misled both the 
Fiench and the English stiU maintained their sway in the mind of Mahomed 
Ah Besides, as rulei of Carnatic, it was his interest to add a pimcipahty of 
some importance to his dominions, and to lemove a neighbour who might on 
every emergency become a dangerous foe 

The English, however, either because they had descended in then estimate 
of the riches of the country, 01 because they had ascended in then estimate of 
the difficulty of its subjugation, discovered an aversion, winch the Nabob was 
tmable to oveicome, to embark m the conquest of Tanjoie The Governor 

SgS 
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1763 


By intei fei 
eiice of the 
Piesidency, 
n treaty con 
eluded with 
the Ilijah of 
I injoie 


lecommended negotiation , and ofFeied liimself as mediatoi To settle witli the 
suboidinate agents of his own government belonged, he said, to the Nabob 
himself, but the King of Tanjoie was a sovereign Piince , and a tribunal distinct 
fiom that of eithei paity, namely, that of an independent mediatoi, was 
necessaiy to adjust the differences between them * 

The Nabob resisted this mode of adjustment, with great eagerness and, 
lathei than adopt it, would have postponed the enfoi cement of his claims, 
trusting to the chaptei of accidents, and a time to come, at which the Rajah might 
yield at discretion The Piesidency, however, knew then power , they sent, 
theiefoie, an agent to Tanjore, to heai the allegations of both paities, and sug- 
gest the conditions of an agreement The following were the teims which they 
resolved to confiim That twenty two lacs of lupees, at five instalments, should 
be paid by the Rajah to the Nabob, as an ears , foui lacs as a present and four 
annually as a tribute That tl e districts, on the other hand, of Coiladdy and 
Elangad should be ceded to the Rajah , and that Aim should he restored to its 
foimei Goveinoi or Kdledai The pecuniaij exactions weie greatly infeiior to 
the claims of the Nabob , and so great leluctance did he show to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, that Mi Pigot is said to have seized his chop, oi seal, and 
apphed it to the papei with his own hand f Aware that the inflated concep- 
tions diffused among then countrymen of the nches of India, and of Tanjore as 
a distinguished part of India, might lead the Court of Directors to regard the 
sum extracted fiom the Rajah as ciimmally small, the Piesidency wiote, m 
their own defence , That, ivithoiit then assistance, the Nabob was unable to 
extiact a single rupee, that the reduction of Tanjoie would have been a diffi- 
cult enterpiise that they had not an army sufficient foi the purpose that the 
expedition would have occasioned an expense which they weie unable to bear , 
and that a ruptme with the Rajah would have tended to raise up other enemies 
The inabihty of the country to sustain, without oppression, a heavier exaction, 
they weie either not yet aware of, oi did not care to allege When the 


* This IS evidently the meaning of Mr Pigot s lettei to the Nabob, of May 31, 1762 fiom 
which, by a mi&inteipietation, the authoi of the Hist and Management of the E I C draws an 
accusation, p 124 

-)• This IS stated on the authority of the Nabob s Letter to Mi Palk, Octobei 8, 1776 The 
author of the Hist and Management, dc says, Geneial Lauience, Mi Bourchier, and pai 
ticularly Colonel Call and Mi Palk, were eithei present at this transaction, oi were convinced 
of the truth of it, from the incontestable information, given by otheis as well as by the Nabob , 
who made heavy complaints to them of the President s conduct ’ p 127 
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Duectois afteiwaids transmitted then leflections, they said, “ If four lacks weie Chap VI 
given as a piesent, it seems as if the Company ought to have it, for then inter- — * 

position and guarantee of the treaty We shall be glad to have this alFair ex- 
plained to us, that we may know the real state of the case, Math respect to that 
donation ” * The twenty two lacs were dnected to be paid to the Company, 
and credit was given foi them in the Nabob’s account 

The wai between the Enghsh and French, which had ceased in India with Treaty of 
the fall of Pondicherry, was terminated m Europe by the treaty of Pans, defi-^'*”* 
nitively signed on the 10th of February, 1763 Of this treaty the eleventh 
article, intended to define the lights of the two nations in India, or those ad- 
vantages, in the enjoyment of which the relative strength of the two parties 
made them willing to engage not to molest one another, was in the following 
words “ That Great Britain shall lestoie to France, in the condition they now 
aie, the different factories f which that ciown possessed as well on the coast 
of Coromandel and Orissa, as on that of Malabai, as also m Bengal, at the 
beginning of the year 1749 And France renounces aU pretensions to the 
acquisitions which she has made on the coast of Coromandel and Oiissa t And 
his most Christian Majesty shah lestoie on his part aH that he may have con- 
quered from Great Britain in the East Indies duiing the piesent war, and will 
expressly cause Natal and Tapanouly, | m the island of Sumatra, to be lestoiedi 
And he fuithei engages not to erect fortifications, or to keep tioops, in any part 
of the dominions of the Subahdar of Bengal , and in order to pieseiwe future 
peace on the coast of Coromandel and Onssa, the Enghsh and French shall acr 
knowledge Mahomed Ally Khan, for lawful Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut 
Jung for lawful Subahdai of the Deccan, and both paities shall renounce all de- 
mands and pretensions of satisfaction, with winch they might charge each other, 
or then- Indian allies, for the depredation oi pillage committed on either side 
during the wai ’ 

In the distribution of the advantages of the Cainatic sovereignty , for such Company ob- 
it now might truly be deemed, as scarcely even a nominal subjection was ac- 
knowledged either to the Subahdai of Deccan, oi the Empeioi himself, the'^®^ 
Enghsh imagined they had as yet not appiopi rated to themselves the requisite 
share They began accordingly to represent to the Nabob the necessity of be-i 
stowing upon the Company a jaghne , oi a grant of lands, the rents and rc- 

* Letter fiom the Couit of Directois to the Picsident and Council of Fort St George, 30th 
Decembei, 1763 

f Comptons f Foit St David and Its dependencies f Bencoolcn 
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Book IV venues of which, fiee fiom any deduction to the Nabob’s tieasuiy, should acciue 
' — to themselves The Nabob uiged the naiiowness of his own resouices, the 
‘ load of debt undei which he labouied, the gieat pioportion of his levenue 
olieady allowed to the Company, and the cession which he had made, not only 
of lands, but of the tiibute which the Company owed foi Madias itself 

The Company, in truth, had now placed themselves in a situation of consi 
del able difficulty The Presidency could not help obseiving, that undei the 
weakness of both the mind and the lesources of the Nabob, the defence of Cai- 
natic must lest upon them , and that they must, theiefoie, maintain at all times 
an aimy sufficient to oppose its enemies This, without the levenue of the 
countiy, was a buiden which they knew they could not sustain And yet to 
stiip of all his levenue a sovereign Prince of whose rights they had so often 
pi oclainied themselves the champions, was a pioceduie which bore a most un- 
favouiable appeal ance, and fiom which foimidable accusations against them 
could haidly fail to be diawn 

The Company took the couise which powei, though less supported by reasons, 
will most commonly pursue They adopted the alternative which was most 
agreeable to themselves , and the levenues of Cainatic gradually passed into 
their hands The President, however, was anxious that, at this time, the dona- 
tion should weai the appearance of a voluntary act on the part of the Nabob 
and amid his efforts of persuasion assured him, if we can believe the Nabob 
himself, “ that if four distiicts were given, the Company would be extremely 
pleased and obhged to him, and would evei assist him and his children with a 
proper force of Euiopeans, without desiimg any thing further, that till he 
had cleared off his debts to the Company, the levenues of those districts, 
alter defraying the expenses of the soldiers, should be placed to the ciedit of his 
account” * When the Piesident began to pass from the tone of suggestion to 
that of lequisition, and the Nabob perceived that comphance could not be 
escaped, he endeavoured to obtain the secuiity of at least a written promise for 
those terms which had been offered m oidei to gam his consent But when he 
tiansmitted the draught of an agi cement, m which those teims were specified, 
and which he requested the Governor and Council to sign, the tenipei of the 
President broke through his pohey , and he pulled off the mask with which he 

* Rous s Appendix, p 161 This declaration is made m a subsequent correspondence between 
the Nabob and the Goveinoi and Council, and not denied by the Governor and Council, though 
such a bargain, they say, was a bad one foi the Company 
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had hitheito endeavoured, though it must be confessed but awkwardly, to cover 
from the Nabob and the woild the view of his leal situation He sent back 
the agieement unsigned, with stiong maiks of his displeasuie , and told the 
Nabob by letter, that it lU became the situation in which he stood, to make con- 
ditions with the Company , since “ they,” said he, “ do not take any thing fiom 
you , but they aie the givers, and you aie a leceivei ” ■* 

It was not till the summei of 1763 that the Nabob and Piesidency weie 
enabled to turn theu attention to Maduia and TimveUy Though Mahomed 
Issoof had been vigorously employed, fiom the raising of the siege of Madias till 
the fall of Pondicherry, in reducing the refiactoiy Polygais and other local 
commanders, obedience and tianqudhty weie by no means established And 
when that active and useful partisan pioposed to take the country as lentei, and 
to become responsible, though for a small revenue from a region which hitheito 
had cost much and yielded nothing, the offer was not unwdhngly embraced 
Mahomed Issoof, like other lenteis of India, had no doubt an inclination to 
withhold if possible the sum which he engaged to pay out of the taxes which 
he was empowered to collect and, hke other Goveinois, contemplated, it is 
probable, fiom the veiy beginning, the chance of independence It cannot, 
however, be denied, that the enemies with whom he had as yet been obliged to 
struggle, and who had heietofoie rendered the country not only unproductive, but 
burdensome, left him no levcnue to pay It appears, accordingly, that none had 
ever been received For this faduie, the Nabob and the Company now pio- 
ceeded to inflict chastisement, and m the month of August 1763, a combined 
army of natives and English marched to Maduia Mahomed Issoof endeavoured 
by negotiation, and the influence of those among the Enghsh nhom he had ren- 
dered his friends, to ward off the blow But when he found these efforts un- 
avaihng, he resolved to give himself the chance of a struggle m his own defence 
He was not a man of whom the subjugation was to be expected at an easy 
price He baffled all the effoits of the Nabob and the Company, tdl the month 
of October, 1764 , when he had already forced them to expend a milhon sterling, 
and no ordinary quantity of Enghsh blood , and without a deed of treachery 
which placed his person in theu hands, it is unceitam how far he might have 
piolonged his resistance Among a body of Fiench troops whom he had 
received fiom the Rajah of Tanjoie, was a person of the name of Marchand, by 
whom he was seized and dehveicd to his enemies 
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* Mr Pigots Lettei to the Nabob, August 13, 1763 
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Book IV The occasions on which the interests of the Nabob and of the Rajah of Tanjore 
'' weie hable to clash oi to mterfeie became, through then jealousy and mutual 

Contentions hatied, a peipetual somce of contention The tieaty which had been foimed 
NSo^anr coeicive authority of the Enghsh, had defined the terms of then 

with the usual want of foiesight, eveiy thing else was left 
mound of tfie \ ague and disputable The iiver Caveiy, about six miles to the noith-west of 
Civery Tiichmopoly, IS divided into two streams, of which the noithein takes the name 
of Colei oon, and, by a course not fai from direct, joins the sea at Devi-Cotah 
The southern branch, which retains the name of Caveiy, passes through the flat 
alluvial tenitoiy of Tanjoie and, dividing itself into a great number of smaller 
streams, ovei flows, and fructifies the country But it so happens that the two 
blanches of this great iivei, after flowing at some distance from one another, foi 
a space of about twenty miles, again approach, forming what is called the island 
of Seiinghani, and are only prevented by a naiiow neck of land, which lequiies 
continual lepaus, from reuniting then streams, and fiUing down the channel of 
the Colei oon to the ocean The kingdom of Tanjoie was thus m the highest 
degree interested m the pieseivation of the mound of the Caveiy, upon the 
waters of which its vegetative powers so greatly depended, and it must have 
anciently been a powerful instrument of coercion in the hands of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Tiichmopoly, within the tcxiitoiies of which it appeals to have been 
always included 

The Nabob, as soveieign of Tiichmopoly, now assumed authority over the 
iiound of the Caveiy, and the dispute between him and the Rajah grew to 
importance The Rajah endeavoured to make the repai ation of the mound the 
condition of paying the money which he owed by the tieaty , and the President, 
after writing several letters to the Nabob, appointed a deputy to inquire into the 
subject and to make his report The rights in question were actually two The 
first was the right of sovereignty m the mound , the second was the right of 
having the mound preserved and repaired The first, as no one disputed, 
belonged to the Nabob The second, if piesciiption and equity constituted any 
title, as undeniably belonged to the Rajah Ignorantly and awkwardly, and not 
without Enghsh co-opei ation, they blended them together in one question , and 
the dispute became interminable Who had the right of repaiiing the mound, 
was the subject about which they contended , the Nabob claiming it, as inherent 
in the soveieignty , and the Rajah, as inherent in the title which he possessed to 
the waters of the Caveiy Unhappily, in the right which, as sovereign, the 
Nabob clauned, of permitting no one but himself to repau the mound, he tacitly 
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included the light of omitting aU lepairs whenevei he pleased The Rajah, who Chap VI 

(headed the consequences, solicited an interview , and by making ample submission ' 

and protestations, effected a temporary compromise It was not long, however, 
before he had again occasion to complain , and wrote the most pressing letters 
to Madras, beseeching the Presidency to lay then commands upon the Nabob 
for the lepair of the mound The Nabob hardly disguised his intention of 
allowing it to be washed away alleging the wishes of his own people, who, on 
account of the overflowing of the low grounds to the eastward of Tiichmopoly, 
desired the wateis of the Cavery to be turned into the channel of the Colei oon 
The English at last interfered, with a deteimmation to prevail, and the Nabob, 
but not befoie the month of January, 1765, and with great reluctance, gave his 
consent, that the mound of the Cavery should be lepaiied by the King of 
Tanjore * 

* Official Papers m Rous’s Appendix, No vi x xii xiu 
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and why 


CHAP VII 

Suond Administration of Cli'tie — Company's Oideis respecting the Puvatc 
1.7 ade disregarded — Arrangements with the Vizir — With the Emperor — - 
Acquisition of the Duannee — Private Trade created a Monopoly jor the 
Benejit of the superior Servants — Reduction of the Military Allowances — ■ 
Its efects — Clive resigns, and Verelst succeeds — Proceedings in England 
r elative to the Rate oj Dividend on Company’s Stock — Financial dificulties 
— -Verelst resigns, and Cartier succeeds 

LiORD CLIVE, together with Mi Siimnei and Mi Sykes, who had 
accompanied him fiom England, and weie two of the peisons empoweied to 
toim the Select Comimttee, aiiived at Calcutta, on the 3d of May, 1765 
The two othei poisons of whom that extiaoidinaiy machine of government was 
to be composed, weie absent, Geneial Cainac, beyond the confines of the 
piovince of Bahai, with the aimy , and Mi Verelst, at the distant settlement 
of Chittagong Foi as much as the distuibances, which guided the lesolvcs of 
the Company when they decieed that such a new oigan of government should 
exist, weie now lemoved, and for as much as the Select Committee weie 
empoweied to exeicise then extiaoidinaiy powers foi so long a time only as those 
distuibances should icmam it was a question, whethei they weie entitled to 
foim themselves into a governing body, but a question of which they speeddy 
disposed '■ On the 7th of Mij, exactly foui days aftei then ariual, Loid 
Chve, and the two gentlemen who accompanied him, assembled , and without 
waiting foi communication with the lest of the destined members deelaied the 
Select Committee formed , assumed the whole powei of go\ eminent civil and 
militaiy , and adininistcied to themselves and then secietanes an oath of seciecy 
The gieat conuption, which they icpiesented as pievaihng m the government, 
and tainting to a piochgious degiee the conduct of the Company’s servants, was 

* “ Upon my anival in Bengal, said Clive (in Ins Speech in the House of Commons, ut supia, 
p 3), “ I found the poweis given weie so loosely and jesuiticilly woided, tint they veie immedi 
ately contested by the Council 1 vas deteimined, hovevei, to put the most extensive constuic 
tion upon them, because I wa', detu mined to do my duty to my coijntiy 

3 
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the foundation on which they placed the necessity foi the estahhshment of the Chap VII 
Committee The pictuie which they diew of these roiiuptions exhibited, it lo 
tiue, the most hideous and the most disgusting featuies But the impaitid 
judge will piobably find, that the inteiest of the Committee to make out the 
appeal ance of a stiong necessity foi investing themselves with extiaoidinaiy 
poweis, aftei the original cause foi them had ceased to exist, had some influence 
on then delineations In the lettei, addiessed to the Committee, uith uhieli 
Loid Clive opened their pioceedings, on the 7tli of May, “ A veiy few days,’ 
he says, “ aie elapsed since oiii aiiival , and yet, if ue considei Mhat his 
ah eady come to oui knowledge, u c cannot hesitate a moment upon the necessity 
of assuming the powei that is in us of conducting, as a Select Committee, the 
affaiis both civil and nuhtaiy of this settlement What do we heai of, what do we 
see, but anaichy, confusion, and, what is woise, an almost geneial con option — 

Happ), I am suie, you would have been, as well as myself, had the late conduct 
of affairs been so in epioachable as to have peimitted them stiU to contmue in 
the hands of the Governoi and Counefl ’ Yet one would imagine that foui 
dajs aftoided not a \cij ample space foi collecting a satisfactoiy body of evidence 
on so e-^tensue a field, esiiecially if we must bcheve the noble declaiei, that 
the deteiinination to uhich it led was a disagieeable one 

‘ Thiee paths,’ obseived his Loidship, when afteiwaids defending himself, ViewsofCUvf 
" weie befoie me 1 One was shewed with abundance of fan advantages I 
might have put myself at the head of the government as I tound it I might 
have encouiaged the resolution which the gentlemen had taken not to execute 
the new covenants which piohibited the leceipt of piesents and although I 
had executed the coven ints myself, I might have contnved to letuin to England 
with an immense foi tune, infimously added to the one befoie honouiably 
obtained — 2 Finding my pow^eis disputed, I might m despaii have given up 
the commonwe dth, and have left Bengal v/ithout making an effoi t to sa\ e it 
Such a conduct w ould have been deemed the effect of folly and cow a’ dice — 

3 The thud path was mtiicate Dangeis and difficulties weie on eveiy side 
But I lesolved to puisue it In shoit, I was detei mined to do my duty to the 
pubhc, although I should incui the odium of the whole settlement The welfare 
of the Company lequiied a vigorous excitron, and I took the resolution of 
cleansing the Augean Stable ” ^ 

Another cncuinstance deserves to be mentioned, of which Loid Chve takes 


* Speech, ut supra, p i 
2 H 2 
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His descnp 
tion of the 
state of the 
Company s 
AfFaiis 


no notice in his speech, though on other occasions it is not foi gotten, that 
without the formation of the Select Committee, he would, as Goveinoi, have 
enjoyed only a shadow, oi at best a small fiagment of powei In his lettei to 
the Diiectois, dated the 30th of Febiuaiy, in which he desciibes the tiansac- 
tions of the fiist five months of his new administiation, he says, “ The gentlemen 
in Council of late jeais, at Bengal, seem to have been actuated, in eveiy con- 
sultation, by a veiy obstinate and mischievous spiiit The office of Governoi 
has been in a mannei hunted down, stripped of its dignity, and then divided 
into sixteen shares,” — the number of peisons of whom the boaid consisted — 

« Two paths,’ he obseives, in neaily the same language as was aftei wards used 
in his speech, “ weie evidently open to me The one smooth, and stiewed with 
abundance of iich advantages that might easily be picked up , the othei 
untiodden, and eveiy step opposed with obstacles I might have taken charge 
of the government upon the same footing on which I found it , that is, I might 
have enjoyed the name of Governoi, and have suffeied the honoui, impoitance, 
and dignity of the post to continue in their state of annihilation I might have 
contented myself, as otheis had befoie me, with being a cyphei, or, what is 
httle better, the fiist among sixteen equals And I might have allowed this 
passive conduct to be attended with the usual douceui of sharing laigely with 
the rest of the gentlemen in all donations, peiquisites, &c ansing fiom the 
absolute government and disposal of all places m the levenues of this opulent 
kingdom, by which means I might soon have acquiied an immense addition to 
my foitune, notwithstanding the obligations in the new covenants , foi the man 
who can so easdy get ovei the bai of conscience as to icceive presents aftei the 
execution of them, will not sciuple to make use of any evasions that may protect 
him fiom the consequence The settlement, in general, would thus have been 
my friends, and only the natives of the countiy my enemies” It deseives to he 
lemaiked, as twice declaied by this celebiated Governor, that the covenants 
against the leceipt of piesents afforded no effectual secuiity, and might be 
violated, by the connivance and paiticipation of the piesiding individuals, to any 
amount It follows, as a pietty necessary consequence, that independent of 
that connivance they might in many instances be violated to a consider able 
amount 

The language, in which Clive desciibes the coiiuption of the Company’s 
government and the conduct of then seivants, at tins era, ought to be leceived 
with caution, and, doubtless, with consideiable deductions though it is an 
historical document, or rathei a mattei of fact, smgulaily curious and impoitant 
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upon my amval,” he tells the Diiectois, “ I am soiiy to say, I found youi Chap VII 
aiFans in a condition so nearl} despeiate, as ivould have alaiined any set of men, ^ ^ 
whose sense of honoui and duty to then employeis had not been estianged by 
the too eagei pursuit of then own immediate advantages The sudden, and 
among many, the unwanantable acquisition of iiches, had intioduced luxuiy m 
eveiy shape, and in its most pernicious excess These two eno3mous evds went 
hand in hand together thiough the whole piesidency, infecting almost every 
member of each depoitment Eveiy mfeiioi seemed to have giasped at wealth, 
that he might be enabled to assume that spiiit of piofusion, which was now the 
only distinction between him and his supeiioi Thus all distinction ceased , 
and eveiy rank became, m a manner, upon an equality Noi was this the end 
of the mischief for a contest of such a nature among oui seivants necessaiily 
destroyed all piopoition between then wants and the honest means of satisfying 
them In a countiy where money is plenty, wheie feai is the piinciple of 
government, and wheie your arms aie evci victonous, it is no wondei that the lust 
of iiches should leadily embrace the piofFeied means of its giatification, oi that 
the instruments of your power should avail themselves of then authont), and 
proceed even to extortion in those cases wheie simple coriuption could not keep 
pace with then lapacity Examples of this soit, set by supeiiois, could not fad 
of being followed in a piopoitionable degiee by inferiors The cmI was conta- 
gious, and spiead among the civil and mditaiy, down to the wiitei, the ensign^ 
and the fiee mei chant' The languige of the Diiectors held pace with that 
of the Governoi In then answei to the lettei fiom which this extiact is taken, 
they say, We have the stiongest sense of the deploiable state to which oui 
aflfaiis were on the point of being leduced, fiom th^ coriuption and rapacity of 
our servants, and the umveisal depia\ity of manneis thioughout the settlement 
The geneial relaxation of all discipline and obedience, both mditaiy and civil, 
was hastdy tending to a dissolution of aU government Oui letter to the Select 

^ Letter, dated Calcutta, 30th September, 1765, fiom Loid Clive to the Court of Diiectoib, 

Thud Report of Committee, 1772, Appendix, No 73 In the lettei of the same date fiom the 
Select Committee, which was meiely anothei kttei fiom Clive, by whose nod the other Membeis 
of the Committee weio governed, they expiess themselves bound “ to hy open to the view of the 
Diiectors a senes of tiansactions too notoriously known to be suppi cased, and too afftetmg to 
their inteiest, to the national charactei, and to the existence of the Company in Bengal, to 
escape unnoticed and uncensmed — tiansaciions which seem to demonstrate tint eveiy spiing of 
this government was smeaied with coiiuption that punciples of rapacity ind oppiession unnei 
sally prevailed, and that every spark oi sentiment and public spiiit vas lost and extinguished in 
*he unbounded lust of unmeuted wealth Ib App No 86 
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Book IV Committee expi esses oui sentiments of wliat has been obtained by way of dona- 
'' ' tions , and to thit we must add, that Me think the vast foi tunes acquired m the 

inland tiade have been obtained by a scene of the most tyrannic and oppiessive 
conduct that evei w as known m any age oi counti y ” 

The Olden of The Icttcis fioui tlic Couit of Diicctois, Commanding the immediate and 

the Com to! 

Diiectoibtoi totil abTOclonment oi the inland tin.de and the execution of the new covenants 
mhud icccipt of picscnts, had ai lived on the 2l4th of Tanuaiy, 1765, pie- 
cofenTius^tof formation of the treaty wrth Nujeem ad Dowla Yet so far was 

the I ejection the inland ti ado fiom being abandoned, that the unlimited exercise of il, fiee 
hid boendis 110111 all duties except two and a half pei cent upon the article of salt , and alone 

1 c Td docl 

° with that unhmitcd exeicise, the piohibition, oi what amounted to the piohibi- 

tion, of all other traders , the exaction of oppiessive duties, from winch the 
English weie exempt had been inseited, as leading articles, m the tieaty Again, 
as to what i eg aided the covenants not only hid picsents upon the accession of 
Nujeem ad Dowla been received, vitli unabated alaciitr, m defiance of them 
but they leinamed unexecuted to that veiy hour The Committee of the House 
of Commons could not discover fiom the recoids that the Governor had so much 
as hi ought them undei the consultation of the Council Boaid , and it is ceitam 
that no notice whatsoever had been communicated to the otliei servants of the 
Company, that any such engagements weie lequued 

The execution of the covenants, as a very easy and simple tiansaction, was 
one of the eaihest of. the measures of the Committee They weie signed, fiist 
by the Memhcis of the Ghuned, and the servants on the spot and afterwards 
tiansmitted to the armies and factories, wireie_ they were immediately executed 
by every body , with one leinaikahle exception Generat^ainac, when they 
arrived, distiibuted them to his officers, among whom the signatuie metMith no 
evasion But Geneial Cainac himself, on the pietence that they weie dated 
several months previous to the lime at which intimation of them was conveyed 
to him, forhoie piirately to execute his own A few weeks aftei wards, upon 
his leturn to Calcutta, he signed it, indeed, Mutliout any scruple, but, in the 
mteival, he had received a present of two lacs of rupees fiom the reduced and 
impoverished Empeioi 

Presents re The Nabob, Nujeem ad Don la, hastened to Calcutta, upon the arrival of 
MdhomeT Chve, and being exceedingly displeased With the restiamts imposed upon him, 
RexaKhan pjeseuted a letter of complaints Mahomed Reza Khan, whose appointment to 


* Report, ut supia, Appendix, No 73 
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the office of Ndlb Subah was the mosc offensive to the Nabob of all the haid Chap YU 
conditions to which he had been compelled to submit, had given piesents on ' 

account of his elevation to the amount of neaily twenty lacs of lupees Theic 
Avas nothing in this unusual oi suipnsing but the Nabob, who was cagei to 
obtain the giound of an accusation against a man whose peison and office iveie 
alike odious to him, complained of it as a dilapidation of his tieasuiy Ihe 
seivants of the Company, among Avhom the principal pait of the money A,as 
distiibuted, Aveie those who had the most stiongly contested the authoiity of 
Chve s Committee , and they seem to have excited, by that opposition, a vciy 
waim lesentment The accusation was ticated as a mattei ol gieat and seiious 
impoitance Some of the native officeis engaged m the negotiation of the pie- 
sents, though lequued only foi the piiipose of evidence, were put undei aiicst 
A foiraal investigation was instituted It was alleged that thieats had been used 
to extol t the gifts And the Committee pronounced ceitam facts to be pioved , 
but in their great forbearance leseived the decision to the Couit of Diiectors 
The servants, ivhose conduct was ariaigned, solemnly denied the chaige of using 
terioi 01 foice , and it is true that then declaration was opposed by only the 
testimony of a fciv natives, whose veiacity is always questionable when they 
have the smallest mteiest to depait fiom the tiuth who in the piescnt case 
weie not examined upon oath were deeply mteiested m finding an apology foi 
then own conduct, and had an exquisite feehng of the sentiments which pie- 
vaded towaids the peisons whom they accused in the bi easts of those who now 
wielded the sceptre There seems not, in leahty, to have been any diffeience 
in the applications foi presents on this and on foimei occasions, except peihaps 
in some httle ceiemoniousness of manner A sigmficant exiiiession escapes from 
Verelst, who was an actoi in the scene ‘ Mahomed Re/;a Khan,” he says, 

affiims that these sums weie not voluntaiily given This the Fnghsh gentle- 
men deny Pcihaps the icadci, uho consideis the increased powci of the 
Enghsh, may legaid this as a vu hal dispute ” *■ 

On the 2l5th of June Loid Clive depaited fiom Calcutta, on a piogiess upchvespio 
the country, foi the pin pose of foiraing a new aiiangement ivith the Nabob foi 
the government of the piovinces, and of concluding a tieaty of peace with Suja 
Dowla the Vizn 

’I Veielst’s View of the English Goveinment in Buigsl, p 50 Eoi the sums leceived, and 
the rate they bore to the sums leceivcd by the manageis of the pieceding icvolutions, see the 
pieceding table, p 218 
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imposed on 
the nomiii il 
Nibob 


St"itc of nftaus 
between the 
Company and 
the Vizii 


The fiibt negotiation was of easy management Whatevei the Committee 
weie pleased to command, Nujeem ad Dowla was constrained to obey The 
whole of the powei leseived to the Nabob, and lodged with the Naib Subah, 
was too gieat, they said, to be deposited in a single hand , they leaolved, theie- 
foie, to associate the Raja Dooloob Ram, and Juggut Seet, the Hindu banker, 
with Mahomed Reza Khan, in the supeiintendance of the Nabobs atfaiis To 
preserve concord among these colleagues, it was determined to employ the vigi- 
lant contiol of a servant of the Company, resident upon the spot The Nabob 
was also now lequued to resign the whole of the levenues, and to make over 
the management of the Subahdaiee, with every advantage arising from it, to 
the Company , by whom an annual pension of fifty lacs of rupees, subject to 
the management of then thiee nominees, weie to be allowed to himself The 
final aiiangement of these terms was notified to the Committee on the 28th of 
July, by a lettei dispatched fiom Mooishedabad, whence, a few days befoie, 
Chve had proceeded on his journey 

The aiiny had prosecuted the advantages gained over the Vizii , and at this 
time had penetrated far into the temtoiies of Oude The arrangement, how- 
ever, which had been concluded with the Emperoi, and in conformity with 
which the English were to receive the Gauzeepoie country foi themselves, and 
to bestow the dominions of Suja Dowla on the Empeioi, had been severely con- 
demned by the Couit of Directors They denounced it, not only as a violation 
of their repeated instructions and commands not to extend the dominions of 
the Company , but as in itself an impolitic engagement , full of burden, but 
destitute of profit '' Lord Chve, and, what is the same thing. Lord Chve’s 
Committee, professed a deep conviction of the wisdom of that policy (the hmi- 
tation of dominion) which the Directors prescribed,! declaring, “that an 
influence maintained by force of aims was destructive of that commercial spirit 
which the servants of the Company ought to promote , oppressive to the coun- 
try, and ruinous to the Company , whose military expenses had hitherto len- 


* See the Letteis to Bengal, dated 24<th Dec 1765, and 19th Feb 1766, m the Appendix to 
the Thii d Report 

•I Chve, m his lettei to the Directois, dated 30th Sept 1765, says, “ My resolution was, and 
my hopes will 'll way a be, to confine our assistance, our conquest, and our possessions, to Bengal, 
Bahai, and Orixa To go fuithei is, in my opinion, a scheme so extiavagantly ambitious and 
absurd, that no goveinoi and council m then senses can evei adopt it; unless the whole scheme 
of the Company s mteiest be first entirely new modelled 
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deied fiiutless their extraordinary success, and even the cession of iich pio 
Vinces 

After the battle of Buxar, the Vizii, who no longei considered his own 
dominions secure, had sent his women and ti ensures to Bareily, the stiong fort 
of a Rohdla chief, and, having gained as much time as possible by negotiations 
with the English, endeavoured to obtain assistance fiom Ghazee ad dien Khan, 
fiom the RohiUa chiefs, and a body of Mahrattas, who weie at that time undei 
Mulhai Row, in the vicinity of Gualior The Mahiattas, and Ghazee ad dien 
Khan with a handful of followeis, the miserable remains of his foimei powei, 
had, in leahty, joined him But the Rohdlas had amused him with only deceitful 
promises And he had been abandoned even by Sumroo , who, with a body of 
about 300 Europeans of vaiious nations, and a few thousand Sepoys, was nego- 
tiating foi service with the Jaats 

The Enghsh had detached two battahons of Sepoys, which took possession of 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, and made an attempt upon the foitiess of Chunar, 
the strength of which enabled the garrison to make a successful resistance, when 
the piepaiations of Suja Dowla induced Sii Robert Fletcher, on whom, tdl the 
ainval of Cainac, after the departuie of Sii Hector Munro, the command of 
the tioops had devolved, to endeavour to anticipate that Nabob by taking the 
important fortress of Allahabad Nujeef Khan, as a partisan of the Empeior, 
had joined the Enghsh with his followers from Bundelcund, and being well 
acquainted with the fortress, pointed out the weakest pait It was speedily 
bleached, and the gaiiison, too iiTesolute to biave a storm, immediately sur- 
rendeied Soon after this event General Carnac aiiived, and took the command 
of the army The situation of the enemy, which rendeied their designs uncer- 
tain, puzzled, for a time, the General, who over-estimated theu strength, and 
was afraid of leaving the fiontieis exposed Having received undoubted intcl- 
hgence that the enemy had begun to inaich on the Corah load , and suspecting 
that an attack was designed upon Sii Robert Fletcher, who commanded a sepa- 
rate corps in the same direction , he made some foiced marches to effect a junc- 
tion with that commandei , and, having joined him, advanced with united forces 
towards the enemy On the 3d of May a battle was fought m the neighbour- 
hood of Corah , or lathei a skmnish, foi, by the absence of the Rohillas, and 
the weakness of Ghazee ad dien Khan, the force of the Vizn was inconsidei- 


Chap VII 



1765 


* Instructions from the Select Committee to the President, dated 21st June, 1765, and theu 
Lettei to General Cainac, dated Ist July 

VOL 11 21 I 
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Book IV able, and he was still intimidated by lemembiance of Buxar The Mahrattas, 

^ ^ on whom he chiefly depended, were soon dispersed by the Enghsh aitiUery The 

Vizii sepal ated fiom them, and they letired nith piecipitation towaids the 
Jumna Observing the Enghsh to remit the pin suit in ordei to watch the Vizir, 
who made no attempt to join his alhes, they ventuied a second effort to entei 
Coiali To stop their incuisions the Geneial lesolved to drive them beyond the 
Jumna, ciossed that nvei on the 33d, dislodged them fiom then post on the 
opposite side , and obliged them to retire to the hills 
PiesMciby^ The Vizu impelled, on the one side by the desperate state of his affaiis, on 
^uny, tL\ uii the other by hopes of model ate tieatment fiom the Enghsh, resolved to throw 
on the gene himself eiitiiely upon then geneiosity, by placing his person in their hands On 
English* General Carnac leceived, wiitten partly by the Nabob with 

his own hand, a leltei, in which he informed that officei that he was on his way 
to meet luin The Geneial received him with the highest marks of distinction , 
and aU paities lecommended a delicate and hbeial treatment The final settle- 
ment of the terms of pacification was leseived for the piesence of Clive As it 
was unanimously agieed, that it would cost the Company more to defend the 
countiy of the Vizu, than it would yield in levenue, that Suja Dowla was 
more capable of defending it than the Emperoi to whom it had been formeily 
Is restored to promised, or than any othei chief who could be set up , and that in the hands of 
moils, except- the Vizii it might foim a barriei against the Mahrattas and Afghauns , it was 
detei mined to lestore to him the whole of his dominions, with the exception of 
AUahabad and Corah, which weie to be reserved to the Emperor 

When the fiist conference was held with the Vizir on the 3d of August, he 
strongly expressed his giatitude for the extent of dominion which his conquerors 
were wdhng to lestore , and leaddy agreed to the payment of fifty lacks of 
rupees demanded in compensation for the expenses of the war But, when it 
was proposed to him to peimit the Enghsh to trade, free'fiom duties, and erect 
factories in his dominions, he lepresented so earnestly the abuses which, under 
the name of tiade, the Company’s servants and then agents had peipetiated in 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa , and expressed with so much vehe- 
mence Ins apprehension of disputes, and the impossibihty they would cieate of 
long preseiving the blessings of peace, that Clive agieed, in the teims of the 
tieaty, to omit the veiy names of trade and factoiies 
Trotectiorv The Raja Bulwant Sing, who held, as dependencies of the Subah of Oude, 
Biawant*Lng, tbe Zemindarees of Benares and Gauzeepore, had joined the Enghsh and len 
dered impoitant seivice, in the late wars against the Vizn 

3 


It was, therefore 
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incumbent upon them to yield him piotection against the lesentmeiit ot a chief Chap VII 
whose powei he could not lesist The Vizn bound himself not to molest the 
Rajah, in the possession of his foimer dominions , and the Rajah was held bound 
to pay him the same tiibute as befoie The Vizn and the Enghsh engaged to 
afford assistance, each to the other, in case the teriitoiy of the othei was 
invaded , and the Vizu engaged ncvei to harboui or employ Meci Causim or 
Sumioo 

The business with the Emperoi was the next subject of negotiation which Airangemem 
claimed the exertions of Chve Of the annual tribute to the Emperoi, con- peror 
ti acted foi m the names of Meer Jaffiei, Meer Causira, and Nujeem ad Dowla, 
as the imperial levenue from Bengal, Bahar, and Oiissa, thuty lacks weie 
unpaid Of this debt, the indigent sovereign was frankly and definitively told, 
that not a single rupee would evei be given him The sum which had, undei 
the Enghsh authority, been assigned as the shaie due to him of the revenue of 
these provinces, was twenty-six lacks of lupees m money, and jaghues oi land 
to the annual amount of five lacks and a half The jaghues, it was now made 
known to him, that he must henceforth renounce He expressed waimth, and 
even resentment, upon the hardness of these arbitrary conditions , but the neces- 
sities of the humbled monarch left him without means of rehef The twenty-six 
lacks of rupees were continued as his portion of the revenues , and he was put 
in possession of the countries of Coiah and Allahabad On his part was Acquisition ot 
required the imperial grant of the duannee, oi collection and receipt of 
revenues, in Bengal, Bahai, and Oiissa The phiimaun of the duannee, which 
marks one of the most ' conspicuous eras in the histoiy of the Company, con- 
stituting them masters of so gieat an empue, in name and in lesponsxbility, as 
well as in power, was dated the ISth day of August, 1765 Along with the 
duannee was lequired of the Empeior his impeiial confiimation of all the tem- 
tory which the Company possessed throughout the nominal extent of the Mogul 
empire Among these confirmations was not forgotten the jaghne of Lord 
Chve , a possession, the dispute about which that powerful servant had com- 
promised befoie his departure from England, by yielding the reversion to the 
Company, after ten years’ payment, if so long he should live 

It was in the comse of this summer that, in pursuance of the terms of the 


* The Select Committee express strongly their sense of the ostensible change, in then Con 
Bultation, 18th Sept 1765, desciibmg the Company as having “ come into the place of the countiy 
government, by his Majesty s royal giant of the duannee” See Fourth Repoit, Committee ot 
Secrecy of House of Commons, 1773 Appendix, No S8 
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Book IV treaty c6ncluded in Europe between the English and the French, the settlements 



Proceedings of 
Cl ivG relative 


to the private 
trade 


of that nation at Chandernagoi and othel places m Bengal, weie restored 

On the 7th of September, Lord Chve resumed his seat, in the Select Com- 
mittee , in which the uigent questions respecting the inland tiade now constituted 
the grand subject of consultation The Company’s letter of the 8th of Febru- 


aiy, 1764, completely piohibiting the inland trade of then servants, was taken 


into consideration by the Boaid, on the 17th of October, in the same year And 


it was resolved, that all the blanches of that tiade, which it was worth while 


to carry on, should still be steadfastly retained but that piopei respect should 
be shown to the commands of their masters , and what was of no value to keep 
should be immediately and completely resigned The giand articles of the 
inter 101 tiade of Bengal were salt, beetel nut, and tobacco , of which salt was 
out of all pioportion the most important Tobacco in particulai was so incon- 
siderable that few, if any, of the Company’s servants had engaged in it The 
detei mination was, to give up the tobacco, pieseiving and seeming the beetel- 
nut and the salt It must not, however, be foi gotten that an order was now 
issued, prohibiting the practice of foicing the natives to buy and sell at any 
price which the Company’s sei vants thought proper to command 

On the 1st of June, 1764, a letter was written by the Court of Directors^ 
in consequence of the resolution of the Court of Proprietors that the letter of 
the 8th of lebruary should be reconsideied In this, the Diiectors declaied, 
that the terms imposed upon Meer Caiisim for the regulation of the private 
tiade in the interioi ‘‘ appeared to them so injurious to the Nabob and the 
natives, that they could not, in the very nature of them, tend to any thing but 
the pioducing general heart burning and dissatisfactions That the orders, there- 
foie. 111 their letter of the 8th of February should remain in force until a more 
equitable and satisfactory plan could be formed and adopted , and, as it was 
impossible for them to frame such a plan at home, destitute as they were of the 
informations and hghts necessaiy to guide them m setthng such an important 
affair — ^the Committee were therefore oideied, as soon after the receipt of this 
letter as might be convenient, to consult the Nabob as to the manner of carrying 
on the inland trade, and thereupon to foim a propei and equitable plan for that 
purpose, and transmit the same to the Directois , accompamed by such explan- 
ations, obseivations, and remarks, as might enable them to give then sentiments 
and directions thereupon m a fuU and exphcit mannei — And in doing this, as 
before obseived, they weie to have a paiticulai legard to the inteiest and entire 
satisfaction of the Nabob” It was agreed, in geneial consultation at Foit 

3 
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William, on the gSth of January, 1765, to defer all proceedings on this older. Chap VII 
till the amval of Lord Chve , and in the mean time, in defiance of both letters, ^ 

the course of the inland trade remained undistuibed 

One important circumstance in the lettei of the 1st of June, the Directois 
themselves interpieted, one way, then servants in India chose to inteipiet, 
anothei The servants inferred that the letter empoweied them not only to 
contrive a plan, but also to put it in practice It was maintained on the othei 
hand, that the lettei only authorized them to devise a plan, and tiansmit the 
account of it to the Diiectois The letter, as usual, was vague and ambiguous , 
and those who had to act upon it, at so vast a distance, preferred, as might 
have been expected, the inteipretation which best suited then own interests 
It is worthy of paiticulai remark, that Lord Clive, as he declares to the 
Diiectors themselves,’^ framed the plan, which was alter waids adopted, during 
his voyage to India But, as he could not then have any lights which he had 
not in England, he might, unless he had determined not to be goveined by the 
Directors, have opened to them his project, before he departed , and have allowed 
to his masters the privilege of deciding 

It is not less worthy of remark, that Chve and the other Members of the He enters mto 
Select Committee, Cainac excepted, who had not left the army, formed 
partnership before the begmmng of June, for buying up large quantities of salt , 
that aU the purchases were made dunng the month of June, and that in nine 
months the parties leahzed a profit, including interest, of about forty-five per 
cent In apology for Chve, it was stated, that he brought out with him three 
gentlemen from England, Mr Strachey, his secretary , Mi Maskelyne, an old 
fiiend and fellow-servant of the Company , and Mr Ingham, his surgeon , and 
that for the sake of making a fortune to them he engaged m that suspicious 
transaction If a proceeding, however, is m its own nature shameful there is 
but httle saved, when the emolument is only made to go into the pocket of a 
connexion 

On the 10th of August, after these purchases had for some time been com- Private trad* 
pleted, and after certain inqumes had been made respecting the usual puces 
of salt m diflferent places, it was lesolved, in a Select Committee composed of 
only Mr Sumner and Mr Veielst, That a monopoly should be formed of the 
trade in salt^ beetel nut, and tobacco, to be cai ried on exclusively foi the benefit 
of the superior servants of the Company Aftei several consultations, the 
following rules were adopted Tint, deducting a duty to the Company, com- 

* In his letter, dated Calcutta, 1st February, 1766 
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Book IV puted to pioduce 100,000/ pei annum, the profits should be divided among 

' — ' thiee classes of piopiietors That, m the first class, should be allowed, to the 

goveinoi, five shaies , to the second in council, thiee shaies , to the general, thiee 
shares , ten gentlemen of council, each, two shaies , two colonels, each, two shaies 
—in all thuty five That, in the second class, consisting of one chaplain, fourteen 
senioi mei chants, and three heutenant colonels, in all eighteen persons, two 
thuds of one shaie should be granted to each, or twelve shares to the whole 
In the thud class, consisting of thiiteen factois, foui majors, toui fiist siiigeons 
at the piesidency, two fiist suigeons at the army, one secretaiy to the council, 
one sub accountant, one Persian tianslatoi, and one sub-export-waiehouse- 
keeper, in aU twenty seven persons, one-third of a share should be distributed to 
each, 01 nine shaies to the whole That a committee of four, empowered to 
make bye-laws, borrow money, and determine the amount of capital, should be 
appointed for the entire management of the concern That the purchases should 
be made by contract That the goods should be conveyed by the agents of the 
association to certain fixed places, and there sold to the native merchants and 
retailers at estabhshed and invariable prices That the exclusive power of 
making those purchases should be insured to the association for one yeai And 
that European agents should be allowed to conduct the business ol the society 
in different parts of the country 

Pretexts on In defence of this scheme, it was urged, that by the prohibition of presents, 
mon'?poiy%as giowing shaie of the export and import tiade engrossed by the Com- 

(oundecl^ pany’s investment, the pay of their servants was reduced to the means of a bare 

subsistence, that besides the hardship of this pohcy, the wisdom was veiy 

defective, since it was absuid to suppose that men deprived of the means of 


emiching themselves by legitimate, would abstain from illegitimate means, when 
placed to a boundless extent in then power, that a too rapid enriching of their 
servants, by enabhng them to hurry to England, and leaving none but inex- 
perienced youths to conduct their affaus, was ruinous to then interests , and 
that, by the admirable arrangements of the trade society, a piopei foitune was 
secured to those who had attamed a certain station in the service, without incur- 


iing the danger of sending them home eniiched at too early a period 
iheii un Upon these arguments, one reflection cannot be withheld, because the occa- 

soundness apphcatioB aie exceedingly numerous, and because it appeals, un- 

happily, to be not frequently made It is contiaiy to experience, that by 
deriving large emoluments from an office the person who holds it will be less 
eager to giasp at any unlawful gams winch aie within his reach The avidity 
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foi moie IS not in geneial diminished by the amount of what is possessed A 
trifling sum will doubtless lose something of its apparent magnitude in the eye 
of a man of wealth , but the vast sums aie those alone which aie of much rni- 
poitance and they, we find, are as resistless a temptation to the iich as to the 
pool The pie valence of the idea that satiating the servants of the pubhc with 
wealth IS a secret foi rendering them honest, only proves how httle the art of 
government has borrowed as yet from the science of human nature If, with 
immense emoluments, a door is left open to misconduct, the misconduct is but 
the more ensured , because the power of the offender affords him a shield against 
both popular contempt and legal chastisement If the sei vants of the Company, 
as Clive and his Committee so positively afliimed, had it in then power, and in 
then inchnation, to pillage and embezzle, when then incomes were small , the 
mere enlargement of then incomes would add to the power, and could not much 
detract from the inchnation 

At the time of these pioceedings, the Select Committee were deprived of the 
sheltei even of an ambiguous expression , and knew that they were acting nr 
express defiance of the wishes and commands of then supenors Under dale 
the ISth of Febiuaiy, 1765, the Dnectors had written in the following terms 
“ In our letters of the 8th February and 1st June last, we gave our sentiments 
and duections veiy fully in respect to the inland trade of Bengal , — we now 
enforce the same in the strongest mannei, and positively insist that you take no 
steps whatever towards renewing this trade, without our express leave, for 
which reason you must not fail to give us the fullest information upon the 
subject, agreeable to our above-mentioned directions” 

Having thus estabhshed the private tiade Society^ the Comimttee proceeded 
to introduce other regulations which the state of affairs appeared to require It 
had been a common practice with Members of the Council, instead of remaining 
at the Board foi the business of the Presidency, to receive noniination to the 
chiefship of factories, as often as additional means of accumulating money weie 
theieplaced in their hands To this practice the Committee, on very good grounds, 
resolved to put an end “We are convinced,” they said, “ by veiy late expe- 
iiencej that the most flagrant oppressions may be wantonly committed in those 
employments, by Memheis of the Board, which would not be tolerated in junioi 
servants , and that the diead and awe annexed to then station, as counsellors, 
has too frequently screened them fiom complaints, which would he lodged 
without fear or scruple against inferior servants ” Yet, with this experience 
before them, they recommended great emoluments as a secuiity against con up- 
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On the allega- 
tion of inca 
pacity, &ei 
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tion The Committee fuither remaiked, that not only the busmess, which was 
thus engrossed by the Members of the Board, could be as well transacted by a 
junior seivant, at much less expense , but that othei inconveniencies, still more 
pernicious, were incuiied , that by the absence of so many members of the 
board, it had been necessary to increase then numbeis from twelve to sixteen , 
that by the legular departuie to the ouisettlements of those Members of the 
Council who had the most influence to procure their own appointment, there 
was so rapid a change of counsellois at the board, wheie only the youngest and 
most inexperienced remained, that the business of the Presidency was obliged 
to be conducted by men deficient in the knowledge and expeiience necessary foi 
cariying it on 

Another measure, piodiictive of considerable irritation and disturbance, was 
promoted by Chve The rapid acquisition of nches in Bengal had recently 
sent so many of the supeiioi servants, along with their fortunes, to Euiope, that 
few lemained to fiU up the vacancies in the Council, except either men very 
young and inexpenenced, oi those whom Chve described as tainted with the 
corruptions which had vitiated the administration The Committee say, “ It is 
with the utmost regret we think it incumbent on us to declare, that in the 
whole hst of youi junior merchants, there aie not more than three or four 
gentlemen whom we could possibly recommend to higher stations at present ” 
They accoidingly forbore to supply the vacancies which occurred in the Council, 
and resolved upon calhng a certain number of servants at the other presidencies, 
to supersede those in Bengal They paid to then employers the comphment of 
recommending the measuie^o then consideration, but waited not for their 
decision, for, m two months from the date of then letter, four gentlemen 
arrived from Madias, and soon after took then seats at the Boaid * 


* The effects of this measure are thus described by the Committee themselves “ As soon as 
this measure became known by repoits fiom Madras, the young gentlemen of the Settlement had 
set themselves up Soi judges of the propiiety of our conduct, and the degiee of then own merit 
It IS to be observed that by “ young gentlemen, ’ here, is to be uiideistood all those, without 
exception, who were not of the Council, that is, all those whose mteiests were affected by this 
unusual proceeding , and they weie even joined by seveial Members of the Council That Chve 
should tieat ao unenduiable in such persons to expiess an unfavouiablc opinion upon his conduct, 
or upon a treatment which they natm ally regarded as highly injurious to themselves, is in the 
genuine stiain of powei, both in India and Europe The Committee continue “ They have 
not only set their hands to the memorial of complaint, but entered into associations unbecoming 
at then yeais, and destructive of that subordination, without which no government can stand, 
^•dl visits to the Piesidcnt are forbidden , all invitations from him and the Members of the Com 
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Among the circumstances most stiongly recommended to Lord Chve by the Chap Vir 
Company, was the reduction of the mihtary expenses , which absoibed all then ' 

revenues, and lendered their ascendancy m the country a buiden lathei than Reduction of 
advantage As service in the field is, in India, attended with pecuhai chaiges ances 
to the officers, the Company had, at an eaily peiiod of theu wats, found it 
necessary to allow theu officeis, duimg the time of campaign, aceitain addition 
to their daily pay, which, m the language of the countiy, was styled batta, oi 
indemnity for field expenses 

When the Enghsh forces took the field with Meei Jaffiei aftei the battle of 
Plassy, to clieiish then gOod-wiU, on which he was so dependent, that Nabob 
afforded to the officeis twice the ordinary sura, and this allowance was di&tin 
guished by the name of double hatta As long as the troops continued to be 
paid by Meei Causim, the Company felt no pieiaihng motive to lessen an ex- 
pense, which pleased the officeis, and oppressed only the Nabob When they 
peiceived, upon the assignment of teiiitonal revenues for the expense of the 
army, that what could be withheld fiom the aimy would accrue to themselves, 
they issued repeated oideis for the reduction of the batta But the dangtis ot 
the country had rendered the exeitions of the aimy so necessaiy and they to 
whom the poweis of government weie entiusted had so little dared to ventuic 
their authority in a contest with the mihtaiy, that double batta had hitherto 
been allowed to remain 

Upon the conclusion of the wai with Suja Dowla, the tioops weie regimented, 
according to a plan proposed by Chve and sanctioned by the Company before 
his departure from England, divided into three biigades, each consisting of 
one regunent of European infantry, one company of artillery, six battalions of 
Sepoys, and one tioop of black cavalry , and weie stationed, one brigade at 
Mongheei, 300 mdesfiom Calcutta, another at Bankipoie, neai Patna, 100 miles 
beyond Mongeer, and the third at Allahabad, 200 miles beyond Patna, 
whither it had been sent as a seciuity against the Mahrattas, whom the 
Empeior and Vizir were far too reduced to be able to oppose 

mittee are to be slighted, the gentlemen called down by oui authority fiom Madras are to be 
treated with neglect and contempt ’ Even the Secretaiy to the Council distinguished himself in 
this association was dismissed from his office and suspended the service The Committee 
add, “ You will be astonished to observe at die head of this list, two membeis of your Council, 
who aub&ciibe their names in testimony of their sense of the injustice done to the younger set 
vants ” Letter from the Select Committee to the Directors, dated l&t January, 1766 
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Book IV In this situation tlie Select Committee issued an order, that on the 1st of 
Januaiy, 1766, the double batta should cease , and that the officers in Bengal, 
with some exceptions in iavoui of the troops in the most distant and expensive 
stations, should be placed on the same footing u ith those on the coast of Coro- 
mandel , that IS, receive single batta, when in the field , in gariison oi canton- 
ments, no batta at all 

Discontent of The officers, who, along with the lest of then countrymen, had formed 
unbounded notions of the wealth of India, and whose imaginations naturally 
exaggeiated the fortunes which weie making in the civil branch of the seivice, 
had received every previous intimation of this reduction with the loudest com- 
plaints and remonstiances , and treated the peremptory decree which was now 
issued, as an act of the highest injustice , and as a most unworthy attempt to 
depiive them of a shaie of those rich advantages foi which they had fought and 
bled, only that a laiger stream of emolument might flow into the bosoms of 
those very men who were the instiuments of then oppression 

Itseiiects, At all times, and especially in situations in any degree lesembling that 
of the British in India, it has been found a hazaidous act to i educe the ad- 
vantages of an army , and Clive appears to have greatly miscalculated either 
the weight of his own authority, oi the dehcacy of the operation Without 
nny endeavoui to prepare the minds of the men, the older was issued and 
enforced , and without any care to watch its effects, the Governor remained in 
perfect security and ignorance, tfll the end of April, when he received a letter, 
mfoiming him that a most alarming conspiracy, embracing almost every officer 
in the aimy, was iipe foi execution 

As eaily as the month of December a combination began Private meetings and 
consultations were held, secret committees were foimed, and correspondence earned 
on The combustion first began in the bngade at Mongheei , but was soon, by 
letter, communicated to the rest, whose bosoms were perfectly prepared for inflam- 
mation The plan concerted was, that the officei s should resign them commissions 
in a body, and, by leaving the army totally ungovemed, make the constituted 
authoiities submit to their terms Nearly two hundred commissions of captains 
and subalterns were in a short time collected Besides a solemn oath of secrecy, 
they bound themselves by a similar obligation, to preserve, at the hazard of 
their own lives, the hfe of any officer, whom a Court Maitial might condemn 
to death Each officei executed a penalty bond of 500/, not to accept his 
commission till double batta was lestored A subscription was raised among 
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them to estahhsh a fund for the mdemmfication of those who might suffer m the Chap VII 
piosecution of the enterprise , and to this, it was understood, that the gentlemen ’ 

in the civil seivice, and even those at the Piesidency, laigely contributed 

When the aimy was in this situation, a body of between fifty and sixty Conspnacj 
thousand Mahrattas appeared on the frontieis of Corah, about one himdied 
and fifty miles from Allahabad To watch then motions, the bngade le- 
maining m gaiiison at that city was oidered to encamp at Seiagepoie Eaily 
in April Lord Chve, accompanied by Geneial Cainac, had repaired to Moor- 
shedabad, m oidei to legulate the collections of the levenue foi the succeeding 
yeai, to leceive from Suja Dowla the balance of his payments, and to hold a 
congiess of the native chiefs oi pnnces, who weie disposed to foim an alhance 
foi mutual defence against the Mahrattas On the 19th was tiansmitted to 
him, from the Select Comnnttee, a lemonstiance leceived fiom the officeis of tile 
thud bngade, expressed m very high language, which he duected to be an- 
sweied with little lespect It was not tdl late m the evening of the SiSth, 
when he leceived a letter from Sii Robeit Fletcher, the commanding officer at 
Mongheei , that Chve had the shghtest knowledge oi suspicion of a conspincy 
so extensive, and of which the comphcated operations had been going on foi 
several months 

At Bankipoie, a considerable part of the cantonments had been burnt down, 
and a Couit Martial was held upon one of the officeis, accused of having been 
the voluntary cause The act pioceeded from a quairel between him and 
another officer, who attempted to take away his commission by force , and, upon 
exploring the leason of this extiaordinary operation, the existence of the com- 
bination was disclosed The commanding officei immediately dispatched an 
account of the discovery to Sn Robert Fletcher at Mongheer , who was by no 
means unacquainted with the proceedings in his own bngade, but was only now 
induced to give intimation of them to his supeiiois It was the plan of the 
officeis to resign then commissions on the 1st of June , but this discoveiy deter- 
mined them, with the exception of the bngade at Allahabad, to whom infoi- 
mation could not be forwaided m time, to execute then purpose a month 
earhei 

Chve at firet could not allow himself to beheve that the combination was Conduct oj 
extensive , or that any considerable numbei of men, the whole of who-.e pros- 
pectsin hfe was founded upon the service, would have resolution to perseveie in 
a scheme, by which the danger of exclusion from it, not to speak of othei 
consequences, was unavoidably meuned It was one of those scenes, howetei, 
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111 which he was admnably calculated to act with success Resolute and daimg-, 
fear never turned him aside fiom his pui poses , oi deprived him of the most 
collected exeitions of his mind in the greatest emeigencies To submit to the 
violent demands of a body of armed men, was to resign the government He 
had a few otEceis in his suite upon whom he could depend, a few moie, he 
concluded, might yet be found at Calcutta, md the factones , and some of the 
fiee mei chants might accept of commissions The giand object was to pieseive 
the common soldieis in ordei and obedience, tdl a fiesh supply of officers fiom 
the othei Piesidencies could he obtained 

He 1 cm allied not long without sufficient evidence that almost all the officeis 
of all the three biigades were mvohed in the combination, and that then 
icsignations v\ ere tendered Diiections weie immediately sent to the command- 
ing officers to find, if possible, the leadeis in the conspiiacy, to arrest those 
officCis whose conduct appealed the most dangeious, and detain them pn- 
soneis, above aU things to secuic the obedience of the Sepoys and black 
commandexs, if the Euiopean tioops should appeal to be infected with the 
disobedience of then officeis Letters were dispatched to the Conned at Cal- 
cutta, and the Piesidency at Fort St Geoige, to make the gieatest exeitions 
foi a supply of officeis , and Clive himself hastened towaids Mongheei On the 
road he leceived a letter from Colonel Smith, who commanded at Allahabad, 
informing him that the Mahrattas were in motion, and that Ballagee Row nas 
at Calpee, with 60,000 men, collecting boats If reduced to extremity, but 
not before, Smith was instiucted to piomise the officeis comphance with their 
demands 

Expecting then icsignation to pioduce all the effects which they desned, the 
officers had concei ted no ultcrioi measures Then desperation had not led them 
to make any attempts to debauch the common soldiers The Sepoys every 
where exhibited a steady obedience, and the commanding officers of all the 
biigades remained m perfect confidence of being able, in case of mutiny, to put 
every Euiopean soldiei to death Except, however, at Mongheei, where 
symptoms of mutiny among the Europeans weie quickly dispelled by the steady 
countenance of the Sepoys diawn out to attack them, no disturbance occuired 
The officeis at Mongheei submitted quietly to be sent down to Calcutta the 
gi cater pait of those belonging to the othei brigades retracted And this 
extraordinary combination, which, with a somewhat longer sight on the part of 
the officers, oi less of vigour and of the awe of a high reputation on the part 
of the Governor, would ha\e effected a revolution in India, produced, as in- 
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effectual lesistance geneially does, a subjection moie complete than what would Chap VII 
have existed, if the distuibance had never been laised Some of the officers, ^ 

upon profession of lepentance, were allowed to resume the service , others were 
tried and cashieied The case of Sii Robeit Fletcher was the most lemaikable 
He had been active in subduing the confederacy , but was found to have encou- 
raged its foi matron He apologized foi himself on two grounds, that he 
wished, through the guilt of the conspiracy, to be able to dismiss a niunber of 
officers, whose bad conduct lendeied them an injuiy to the service , and that he 
wished, through the appeal ance of favour mg the views of the officers in some 
things, to have the advantage of a complete knowledge of their proceedings 
A Couit Maitial, notwithstanding, found him guilty of mutiny, of sedition, 
and concealment of mutiny, and he was punished by ejection from the service 

Upon the termination of this dangerous disaffection, Lord Chve pioceeded to Interview of 
Choppiah, where he was met by Suja Dowla, by the Minister of the Empeioi, Emperoi and 
and by deputies fiom the Mahiatta Chiefs Suja Dowla continued to express 
the highest satisfaction with the treaty which he had lately concluded with the 
Company and chceifully advanced the lemaindei of the sum which he had 
promised as the price of peace The grand desire of the Empeioi was to 
regain possession of the capital of his ancestors, and to mount the throne at 
Delhi He had exhausted aU. his aits of negotiation and intiague to obtam the 
assistance of the Enghsh , and had, without then concurrence, formed engage- 
ments with the Mahiattas, who, at his persuasion, it now appeared, and under 
assurances that the Enghsh would join them m escoiting hmi to his capital, 
were assembled on the confines of Coiah This ambition of the Empeioi ivas 
offensive to the Enghsh , who, as they had no intention to second his views, 
dreaded violently Ins connexion with the Mahiattas The formation of a 
treaty for mutual defence, including himself, the Company, the Jaat and Rohdla 
chiefs, was left to be conducted by Suja Dowla 

Dunng these transactions died the Nabob Nujeem ul Dowla He expned on Deatliof Nu- 
the 8th of May, a few days after Chve had left him at Mooishedabad Hei^XurcesIIon 
was an intemperate youth of a gross habit of body , and his death had in it 
nothing suipiising Its suddenness, however, failed not, in a country liabituated Dowla 
to deeds of daikness around a tin one, to covei it with odious suspicions His 
biothei, Syeff ul Dowla, a youth of sixteen, was elevated to his nominal office, 
a change of less importance now than that of the chief of a factory 

Upon the return of Chve to the Presidency, the private trade, so dear to Attention re 
individuals, demanded the attention of the Committee The native merchants, pr“ateua^d'e 
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Book IV to whom the salt had been disposed of, at the places of the society’s sales, had, 
'■ — * re-sold oi retailed it, at a piofit which the Committee deemed extiavagant 

Instead of inquuing whethei, if the ti ade, as alleged by the Committee, was 
monopohzed and engiossed by a combination, the means could not be devised of 
yielding it the benefit of fiee competition , they contented themselves with the 
easy and despotical expedient of ordeiing the commodity to be retailed at gn 
established puce And by an ev post Jacto law fined the native mei chants to 
the amount of then additional gams ‘ 

On the 3 d of Septembei the Select Committee pioceeded to anange the busi- 
ness of the inland trade society foi another yeai The Company m then letter 
of the 19th of Febiuaiy, already leceived, had declared that they considered 
the continuance of this trade “ as an express breach and violation of then orders, 
and as a deteinnned le&olution to sacrifice the interest of the Company, and the 
peace of the country, to lucrative and selfish views ” Pronouncing, “ that every 
servant concerned in that trade stood guilty of a breach of his covenants, and 
of then 01 del s,” they added, “ Whatever government may be established, or 
whatever unforeseen circumstances may aiise, it is our resolution to prohibit, 
and we do absolutely forbid, this trade of salt, beetel-nut, and tobacco, and of 
aU articles that aie not foi export and impoit, according to the spirit of the 
phumaund, which does not m the least give anv latitude whatsoever for carry- 
ing on such an inland trade , and moieover, we shall deem eveiy Euiopean con- 
ceined therein, directly or induectly, guilty of a breach of his covenants , and 
direct that he be foithwith sent to England, that we may proceed against hm 
accordingly ” 

Notwithstanding these clear and forcible prohibitions, the Committee pro- 
ceeded to a lenewal of the monopoly, as if the orders of the Directors deserved 
not a moment’s legard Chve, in his Minute, turned them carelessly aside, ob- 
serving that when the Company sent them, “ they could not have the least idea 
of that favouiable change in the alfaiis of these provinces, whereby the in- 
terest of the Nabob, with regard to salt, is no longer immediately concerned’^ 
As 1 reason against lodging the government of India m hands at the dis- 
tance of half the circumference of the globe, the lemaik would merit attention 
For the disobedience of seivants to those who employed them, it is no justification 
at all , because, extended as far as it is apphcable, it lendeied the seivants of 
the Company independent , and constituted them masters of India 

* Select Consultation, 15th August, 1766 
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One change alone, of any importance, was intioduced upon the regulations Chap VII 
of the preceding year The salt, instead of being conveyed to the inteiioi, was ^ 

to be sold at Calcutta, and the seveial places of manufacture The tianspoita- 
tion of the commodity to distant places, by the agents of the society, was at- 
tended with gieat trouble and expense By selling it immediately at the places 
of manufactuie, so much was saved And by lesei vmg the distiibution to the 
merchants of the count! y, a pretended boon was granted to the natives A 
maximum price was fixed , and on the 8th of Septembei a Committee of trade 
was foimed with directions foi caiiying the plan into execution 

No soonei was this arrangement foimed, than Clive bi ought forward a pro- A rule for pro- 
position for pi ohibiting aU futuie Governois and Piesidents from any concern GolemoHrom 
whatsoever m tiade On the 19th of the very same month, in a Minute pie- 
sented to the Select Committee, he represented, that, “ Wheie such immense 
revenues aie concerned, where power and authoiity are so enlarged, and where 
the eye of justice and equity should be ever watchful, a Governor ought not to 
be embanassed with private business He ought to be fiee fiom every occupa- 
tion in which his judgment can possibly be biassed by his interest” He there- 
fore proposed, that the Governor should receive a commission of one and one- 
eighth per cent upon the revenues, and m letuin should take a solemn and 
pubhc oath, and bind himself m a penaltj of 150,000/ to denve no emolument 
01 advantage fiom his situation as Governor of Bengal, beyond tins commission, 

With the usual salary and perquisites And a contiact to this effect was solemnly 
executed between him and the Company That good reasons existed for pre- 
cluding the Governor from such oblique channels of gain, both as giving him 
sinister interests, and engrossing his tune, it is not difficult to peiceive That 
the same reasons should not have been seen to be good for precluding also the 
members of the Select Committee and the Council, might, though it need not, 
excite our surprise 

On the 8th of December, letters arrived from England, dated the 17th of Peremptoiy 
May, addressed both to Chve and the Committee In these documents the Eifgiaad^w 
Dnectors pronounced the inland trade society to be a violation of then repeated 
oiders , declaied that aU those servants who had been engaged in that society 
should be held responsible for a breach of then covenants , and commanded 
that the trade should be abandoned, and should be reserved, free from Euiopeah 
competition, to the natives There was no longer any lOom for dnect disobedience 
The dissolution of the society was pronounced But on the score of the con- 
tracts which had been formed and the advances made, the whole of the existing 
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Clive 1 ©turns 
to England 


1 lie Court of 
Piopiietois 
\ ote toi a 
1 uge dividend 


yeai wasieseived, and the society was not abolished m fact till the 14th of 
Septembei, 1768 

Upon the 16th of Januaiy, 1767» Loid Clive declared his intention ofieturn- 
ing immediately to Euiope, on account of his health , and diiected the attention 
of the Select Committee to the regidations which, previous to his depaiture, it 
might appear expedient to adopt By lecent instructions the Diiectois had em- 
poweied him, either to abolish, oi continue the Select Committee, upon his de- 
paituie, accoidmg as the state of affairs might to him appeal to lequiie He 
felt no hesitation m deciding foi its continuance , and named as membeis Mi 
Veielst, who was to succeed him m the chan. Mi Caitiei, Colonel Smith, Mr 
Sykes, and Mi Beechei He depoited in the Biitannia , and on the 17th of 
Febiuaiy Mi Veiel&t took his oath as successoi in the chan ■[ 

It u as the inteiest of the seivants m India, dihgently cultivited, perpetually 
to feast the Company with the most flattering accounts of the state of then 
affans The magnitude of the transactions, which had recently taken place , 
the \a&t riches with which the new acquisitions weie said to abound the gcneial 
cieduhty on the subject of Indian opulence, and the gieat fortunes with which 
i few individuals had letuined to Europe, inflamed the avarice of the pro- 
pi letois ol East India Stock, and rendered them unpatient foi a shaie of tiea- 
suies, Avhich the imaginations of their countiymen, as ivell as then own, repre- 
sented as not only \ ast but boundless This impulse earned them m 1766 to 
laise then dividend fiom six to ten pei cent The inflated conceptions of the 
nation at laige multiphed the puichaseis of India stock , and it lose so high as 
363 pel cent The piopiietois called ivith impoitumty for a highei leturn It 
was in vain that the Dnectois lepiesented the heavy debts of the Company , and 
pointed out the impiudence of taking an augmented dividend, when money at a 


Govemoi Vansittait is veiy seveie m his condemnation of this society “ As I am of opi 
nion, he says, “ that an umveisal equality of trade in these articles (salt, beetel nut, and to 
bacco,) would be the most beneficial footing it could stand upon so I think that a monopoly of 
It in the hands of a few men ofpowei is the most ciuel and oppressive The pool people of the 
countiy have not now a hope of redress — It is a”nionopoly, in my opinion, of the most injuiious 
natuie — I could set forth the unhappy condition of the people, under this grievous monopoly, 
in the words of a lettei, which I have leceived fiom one of the country mei chants but I think 
It needless, because it must occui sufficiently to every leader who who has any feeling A 
Lettei to the Propiietors of India Stock fiom Mi Heniy Vansittait, 1767, p 88, 89, 93 

|- For the pieceding tiain of events, the principal sources of intoimation were the Repoits of 
the Two Committees of the House of Commons in 1772 and 1773 Vansittarts Naiiative, Ve 
relst’s View of Bengal , Scott’s Histoiy of Bengal , Seei Mutakhareen , Clive s Speech 
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heavy inteiest must be taken up to pay it In a geneial Couit held on the 0th Chap VII 
of May 1707, a dividend of twelve and half pei cent v as voted foi the yeai * 

The public attention was vehemently louscd Even the inteifeience of the 
ministei was commanded He had condemned the lapacity of the piopuetois 
in augmenting the dividend, and lecommended a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which was actually foimed in Novembei 1766, foi the puipose of 
inquiring into the state of then affaiis The relation between the public, and 
the teriitoiy now held by the Company in India, called foi definition It 
was maintained on the one hand, as an indisputable maxim of law, suppoited 
by the stiongest considei ations of utility, that no subjects of the ciown could 
acquire the sovereignty of any teiritory foi themselves, but only foi the nation 
On the side of the Company, the abstiact lights of piopeity, and the endless 
tiam of evils which aiise fiom then infiingement, weie vehemently enfoiced, 
while it was affiimed that the Company held not their teiiitoiies in soveieignty, 
but only as a faim granted by the Mogul, to whom thej actually paid an annual 
lent An act was passed, which directed that aftei the 94th of Tune, 1767, Eestruned by 
dividends should be voted only by ballot, m geneial couits summoned expicssly lumLt* 
foi that purpose , and that no dividend above ten pei cent foi the yc n should be 
made befoie the next session of paihament The lesolution of the Couit of 
Piopiietois lespectmg a dividend of twelve and hah pei cent wa« thus lescinded 
and the light of paihament to contiol and command the Company m the distiibu- 
tion of then own money asseited and established The question of the sovei- 
eignty was not pushed at that time to a direct and expiess decision , though a 
decision was viitually involved m anothei act by which the Company, in con- 
sideration of holding the teiiitoiial levenues for two years, weie obhged to pay 
annually 400,000^ into the pubhc exchequer 

The opinion which Loid Clive had aitfully laised of the high piospciity of Cli\e leceived 
the Company’s affairs, and of his own extiaordinaiy shaie in producing it, home 
dnected the ovei flowings of then giatitiide towaids himself and a pioposition 
was brought foi ward and earned, to giant to him, foi ten yeais certain, the 
produce of hisjaghiie 

Othei acquisitions of Chve come subsequently to view Notwithstanding 
the covenants executed by the seivants of the Company, not to leceive any pie- 
sents from the natives, that Goveinoi had accepted of five lacks of lupces 
dm mg his late residence in Bengal from the Nabob Nujeera ad Dowla It 
was lepiesented, indeed, as a legacy left to him befoie his death, by Meei 
Taffiei, though all indications pointed out a present, to winch the name of 
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Book IV legacy was aitfully attached At any rate, if any sums might be acquired 
undei the name of legacies, the covenants against receiving presents were useless 
foims Loid Clive lepiesented , that upon the fiist intunation of this gift, his 
resolution was to refuse it , that he changed his mind, upon reflecting of what 
impoitance it A’ onld prove as a fund for the benefit of invahded officers and sol- 
diers in the Company s service, and that he after waids prevailed upon Syeff ul 
Dowla, the successor of Nujeem ul Dowla, to bestow tliiee lacks more for this 
excellent end The Company sanctioned the appiopi ration , and to this ambi- 
guous tiansaction the Institution at Poplar owes its foundation 
St Item which Upon this, as upon his foimei departure, the regulations which Clive left 
the Comp iny behind. Calculated foi present applause lathei than permanent advantage, pro- 
the depmtmo" ^ biilhant appeaiancc of immediate piospeiity, but were fraught with 

the elements of futuie difficulty and distress A double government, oi an ad- 
mimstiation earned on in name by the Nabob, in reahty by the Company, was 
the favouiite poUcy of Clive , to whose mind a certain degree of crooked arti- 
fice seems to have presented itself pietty congenially in the light of piofound 
and slvflful pohtics The collection of the revenues was still made as for the 
exchequer of the Nabob , justice was still administeied by his officers and in 
his name , and aU transactions with foreign poweis were covered with the mask 
of his authority Tor the benefit of certain false pretexts which imposed upon 


6fChve 


Tho following IS an. extract of Clive s Letter to the Select Committee of 16th of January 
1767, upon his leaving India “ The fiist point in politics which I offci to yoiu consideiation is 
the foim of government We are sensible that since the acquisition of the duanny, the power 
foimerly belonging to the Subah of these piovmces is totally, in fact, vested in the East India 
Company Nothing icraains to him but the name and shadow of authoiity This name, however, 
this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should seem to veneiate —Undei the sanction of a 
Subah (Subahdar), eveiy encioachment that may be attempted by toieign powers can effectually be 
ciushed, without any apparent intei position of oiu own authoiity and all real giievanccs com 
plained of by them can, through the same channel, be examined into and rediessed Beit 
theiefoie always leniembeied, that there is a Suhali and that though the revenues belong to the 
1 Company, the teriitoiial jurisdiction must still rest m the chiefs of the country, acting under him 
' and this Presidency m conjunction To appoint the Company s servants to the officeis of col 
lectors, 01 indeed to do any act by any exeition of the English powei, which can equally be done 
by the Nabob at our instance, would be tin owing off the mask, would be declaring the Company 
, Subali of the piovmces Foicign nations would immediately take umbi age and complaints pie 
feried to the Biitish coiut might be attended with very embanassmg consequences Nor can it 
be supposed that either the French, Dutch, or Danes, would leadily acknowledge the Company’s 
Subahship, and pay into the hands of their seivants the duties upon tiadc, or the quit rents of 
those districts which they may have long been possessed of by virtue of the royal phirmauns, oi 
gi mts from former Nabobs ’ 
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iftobody, the government of the countiy, as fai as regarded the piotectioh of 
the people, was dissolved Neither the Nabob noi his oflBceis daied to exert 
any authoiity against the English, of whatsoevei injustice and oppression they 
might be guilty The gomastahs, oi Indian agents, employed by the Company ’s 
seivants, not only pi actised unbounded tyianny, but ovei awing the Nabob and 
his highest officeis, conveited the tiibunals of justice themselves into instmraents 
of cruelty, making them inflict punishment upon the veiy wretches whom they 
oppiessed, and whose only ciirae was then not submitting with sufficient willing- 
ness to the insolent lapacity of those suboidinate tyiants While the ancient 
administiation of the countiy was lendeied incfiicient, this suspension of the 
poweis of government was supphed by nothing in the legulations of the Fn- 
ghsh Beyond the ancient hmits of the Piesidency, the Company had no legal 
powei ovei the natives Beyond these hmits the Enghsh themselves weie not 
amenable to the Butish laws , and the Company had no powei of coercion ex- 
cept by sending peisons out of the country , a remedy alwajs inconvenient, and, 
except foi veiy heinous offences, opeiatmgtoo severely upon the individual to be 
wiUmgly apphed The natural consequence was that the ciimes of the Enghsh 
and then agents were in a great measuie secured fiom punishment, and the 
unhappy natives lay prostrate at then feet As the levenue of the government 
depended upon the productive operations of the people , and as a people arc 
productive only in proportion to the share of then own produce which they are 
permitted to enjoy , this wretched administration could not fail, in time, to make 
itself felt in the Company’s exchequer Other soiuces weie not wanting, 
whence a copious stream of evils were deiived Though the Goveinoi and Coun 
cil placed the poweis of the Nabob in a soit of commission, by compelhng him 
to lesigai the entiie management of business to one or moie peisons of then own 
choosing, and though they placed a confidential seiiant of the Company to 
watch them at the Nabob s duibar yet they possessed not ovei these deposita 
nes of powei, whom they could only punish by dismissal, sufficient means of 
control Before detection, oi much of suspicion, it was always possible foi each 

♦ Governor Verelst, in his letter to the Dnectors, immediately befoie his lesignation, dated 
i6th December, 1769, says, We insensibly broke down the birnei betwiJ^t us and goveinment, 
and the native giew unceitam wheie his obedience was due Such a divided and complicated 
authority gave rise to oppiessions and mtiigues, unknown at nny other peiiod the ofhccis of 
goveinment caught the infection, and, being xemoved fiom any immediate contiol, piocceded 
with still greater audacity In the mean time ve were repeatedly and peiemptouly foi bid to a^ow 
any public authonty over the ofBeeis of government m our own names/ &c 
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Book IV of them to appiopiiate a tieabiue, and be gone , leaving his phce to be fiUed 
— ' by anotliei who had both temptation and opportunity to lepeat his crimes With 
men whose inteiests weie so kttle united with those of then employeis, and 
whose situation was so very piecaiious, the Zemindais, Rajahs, and othei agents 
ot the le venue, might easily settle then ownteims, and place the fallacy of 
then accounts beyond the leach of detection The mischief was less in piactice 
than leason would have anticipated, because in the choice of these native func- 
tionaries the Enghsh vieie both judicious and happy Anothei, and that the 
most pernicious peiliaps of all the eiiois into which Ch\e exerted himself to 
mislead the Company, ivas, the behef which he created, that India ovei flowed 
with 1 idles , the expectations he laised, and on which the ciedulous Comp my 
so fondly lehed, that a torient of tieasuie was about to flow into then laps As 
such expectations weie adverse to the best use and improvement of then le- 
souices, they only hastened that disappointment and distress which then incon- 
sistency with the matters of fact rendered a necessaiy consequence In pohtical 
affaiis it IS long befoie even expeiience teaches wisdom TiU the present mo- 
ment incessant piomises of treasure have never failed to deceive, without ceasing 
to delude As often as the pain of disappointment has become exceedingly 
severe, we have condemned a Governor, in whose conduct we believed that we 
had found the cause of oui misery , and have begun immediately to pamper our 
fancy anew, with endless hopes and delusions 

UnaerPresi Undei the feebleness of Suja Dowla, and the quarrels which occupied the 
md^clmolf Mahiattas at home, the Company enjoyed profound tranquillity in Bengal for a 
fmancnl cliili considerable number of jeais , and during the administrations of Mi Veielst and 
I lease Caitici, who occupied the chan till the elevation of Mr Hastings, and 

were calm, unambitious men, few events of histoiical importance occuiied It 
was dunng a period, like this, if ever, that the Company ought to have reple- 
nished then exchequer, and to have attained financial piospenty Dunng this 
peiiod, on the other hand, financial difficulties were continually increasing , and 
rose at last to a height which threatened them with immediate destiuction 
Doubtless, the anaichical state in which by the double government the provinces 
were placed, contributed powerfully to impoverishment , but the surplus re- 
venue, with which the people of England weie taught to delude themselves, 
was hindeied by moie peimanent causes Though no body should believe 
it India, hke othei countries, in which the industiious aits aie m then in- 
fancy, and m which law is too imperfect to icndei piopeity secuie, has always 
been poor It is only the last peifectxon of goveinment, which enables a govern- 
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ment to keep its own expense fiom absoibing eveiy thing wliicb it is possible to Chit VII 
extiact fiom the people And the government of India under the East India ^ ' 

Company, by a delegation of servants at the distance of half the ciicumfeience 
of the globe fiom control, was most unhappily ciicumstanced foi economy 
On a subject like this, authority is useful “ With legaid to the increase of the 
expenses, ’ says Chve, “ I take the case to stand thus Befoie the Company 
became possessed of the duannee, then agents had othei ways of making for- 
tunes Piesents weie open to them They are now at an end It was cxpe 
dient for them to find some othei channel the channel of the civil and mihtaiy 
charges Eveiy man now who is permitted to make a bill, makes a foitune ’ ^ 

During the year 1767, a march of the Abdalee Shah, towaids Delhi, exciti d E^ipedition 

nlG 

the attention, though not much the alaim, of the Piesidencj Aftei someR^jahof 
contests with the Seiks, and ovei lamning a few of the provinces, that pov eiful 
Chief returned to his own countiy An expedition was undei taken foi the 
lestoiation of the Rajah of Nepaul, who had been dispossessed by his neighboui 
of Ghurka The motives weie that Nepaul had earned on a consideiable tiaffic 
with the piovmce of Beial;, that its vicinity to the distiict of Bettea affoidtd 
gieat oppoitunities foi the impiovement of tiadc that aU mtercouise wis now 
destioyed , and that the accomphshment of the object was easy On the last 
point, at least, the authois of the war weie not very coiiectly infoimed, and 
found they had miscalculated the difficulties of subduing a countiy, suuounded by 
mountains, and accessible only by a few naiiow and neaily impenetiable defiles 
The officei sent to command the expedition was unable to pioceed, and wiote 
for lemforcements The Piesidency weie violently disappointed, and felt a 
stiong inchnation to wieak then vengeance upon the Commandci Being 
obbged to send assistance to Madras, they weie unable to affoid reinforcements, 
and recalled the detachment j The war with IIj der All had now biokcn out in 
Cainatic , and considei iblc supplies, both in men and money, weie demanded 
from Bengal This yeai, financial distiess began to be expeiienced Com- 
plaints weie fiist emitted of the scaicity of money , asciibed, not to impoverish- 
ment of the country, but to a diam of specie, occasioned by the annual expoita- 
tion of the piecious metals chiefly to China, on account of the Company’s invest- 
ment, and also in othei diiections , while the usual supplies of buUion fiom 
Europe (the Company pioviding then imcstment fiom the levenues, the Dutch 

* Clive s Speech, as published by himself, lepiinted m Almons Debates foi 1772, p If 
\ Letters fiom the Presidency, to the Diiectois, Veielsts Appendix 
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1768 


"NTew arr'tnge 
ment foi pay 
iDg the highei 
seivants 


and Eiencli fiom the foitunes of the English consigned to them for transmission) 
weie almost wholly cut off ^ 

Eaily m the yeai, 1768, amved the Company’s peremptory ordei for ahohshmg 
entirely the tiade of then seivants m salt, and othei articles of mtenoi tiaffic, 
fox laying it open and confining it to the natives , and for restiictmg then seivants 
entuely to the mantime blanches of commerce “( 

The commission of one and onc-eighthpei cent upon the duanee leveniies, which 
by the Select Committee had been settled upon the Govemoi as a compensation foi 
lelmquishing his share m the salt tiade, vas also commanded to cease Foi as 
much howevei, as the income of their seivants, if thus cut off from nregulai 
souices of gain, was repiesented as not sufficiently opulent, the Company gi anted 
a commission of two and a half per cent upon the net pioduce of the duanee 
levenues, to be divided into 100 equal shaies, and distiibuted in the following 
pioportions to the Goveinoi, thirty-one shares, to the second in Council, four 
and a half 5 to the lest of the Select Committee not having a chicfship, each thiee 
and a half shaies to the Members of the Council not having a chiefship, each 
one and a half, to the Commandei-m-Chief, seven and a half shares , to Colonels, 
each two and a half, Lieutenant-Colonels, each one and a half, and to Majors, 


^ In the letter of the Select Committee to the Directois, dated Fort Wdham, September 26th 
1767, tfiey say, We have frequently expxesscd to you our appiehensions lest the annual 
cxpoitation of tieasure to China would produce a scaicity of money in the country This 
subject becomes ever} day more serious, as we alieady feel in a veiy sensible mannei, the effects 
of the consideiable diain made fiom the silver cuiiency And m their letta of the 16th of 
December, they add, “ We foresee the difficulties before us m making piovision agieeably to 
yom oideib foi supplying China with silver bullion even for this season We have before 
repeatedly requested your ‘\ttention to the consequences of this exportation of bullion and we 
now beg Icrve to recommend the subject to your most serious considcration*-«“assuxmg you, that, 
should we find it at all practicable to make the usual remittances next year to China, the measure 
will prove fatal to youi investment, and ruinous to the commerce of Bengal —-The absurdity of 
the theory which they invented to account for the want of money, that is, of resources (to wit, 
the dram of specie) is shown by this fact, that the puce of commodities all the while, instead of 
falling had immensely risen See the testimonies of Hastings and Fiancis, m then minutes on 
the levenue plans. Sixth Repoit of the Select Committee m 1781, Appendix xiv and xv 

^ Past expeiience, they say, has so impressed us with the idea of the necessity of con 
fining our seivants, and Europeans residing undei our protection, within the ancient limits of our 
expoit and import tiade, that we look on every innovation in the inland trade as an mtiusion on 
the natural nght of the natnes of the countiy, who now moie paiticulaily claim om piotection 
and we esteem it as much oui duty to maintain this baruei between the two commercial rights, 
as to defend the provinces from foreign invasion Letter from the Directors, dated 20th 
November, 1767 
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thiee fourths An additional pay was allotted,' to Captain^ of tliiee shillings, Chap Vii 
Lieutenants two shillings, and Ensigns one shilling per day '' ' 

Some uneasiness stiU continued %vith respect to the designs of Suja Dowla , Command of 
between whom and the Empeioi consideiable discoi dance prevailed 'The 
Diiectois had foiw'aided the most positive ordeis foi lecalhng the biigade fiom ''peiwons of 

Al-i-fillP/'i ° ° tioops 

Allahabad, and loi confining the opeiations of the Company’s aimy entiielywithm their 
within the limits of the Company’s teiiitoiy The Council thought it necessaiy ne" 
to disobey , and m their lettei went so fax as to say that they “ must expiess 
then gieat astonishment at such an absolute lestiiction, without permitting them 
upon the spot to judge how far, fiom time and ciicumstances, it might be 
detiimental to then affans ’ 

The most important paiticulai in the situation of the Company in Bengal was Giowing 
the growing scarcity of pecuniary means In the lettei from the Select Com ptrannry^ 
mittee to the Court of Diiectors, dated 21st November, 1768, “ You will 
peiceive,” they say, “ by the state of yoin treasuiy, a total inabihty to dischaige 
many sums which you aie indebted to individuals foi deposits in youi cash, as 
well as to issue any part of the consideiable advances icquncd for the service of 
every public department And you wdl no longer deem us lepiehensible, if i 
decrease m the amount of your future investments, and a debasement of then 
quahty, should prove the consequence” 

By a correspondence between the Presidencies of Fort Wilham and Fort St 
George, in the beginning of March, 1769, the dangerous consequences to be 
appiehended fiom the exhausted state of their treasuries, and the necessity of 
estabhshing a fund against future emergencies, were mutually explained and 
acknowledged In two sepaiate consultations, held by the President and Council 
at Fort Wdham, in the months of May and August, the utdity, oi lathei the 
indispensable necessity of such a fund underwent a solemn discussion , and was 
pronounced to be without dispute But as the expenses of the government left 
no resource for the creation of it, except the diminution of the investment, oi 
quantity of goods transmitted to the Company m England, they resolved upon 
that reduction, and limited to forty five lacs the mvestment of the yeai 

Even this resouice was in a very shoit time perceived to be msufficent On 
the 23d of October a deficiency of 6,63,055 rupees appealed on the balance of 
receipts and disbursements, and the President and Council in then Minute 
declaicd, “ That however the piibhc might have been flattered, they could 
not flatter themselves, with any expectations fiom then revenue, and that the 
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Book IV Only expedient within then leacb was to open their treasmy doois for 
lemittances ’ 

Bills driwn by These lemittances consisted chiefly of the money oi foi tunes of the individuals 
indn upon the giown nch in the Company’s seivice, and who weie desiious of trans- 

Company at nutting then acquisitions to Em ope Such persons weie eagei to pay their 
money to tlie Company’s government in India, upon leceiving an obhgation for 
repayment fiom the Company in England, in the language of commerce, for a 
bill upon the Company payable in England The money thus leceived, in 
othei words bon owed, was apphed to the exigencies of the seivice, and by 
augmenting their lesouices was always highly agieeable to the seivants m India 
The payment howevei of these loans or bills m England was apt to become 
exceedingly in convenient to the Diiectois The sole fund out of which the 
payment could be made was the sale of the investment, oi the goods tiansmitted 
to them fiom India and China If the quantity of these goods was less in value 
than alfoided a surplus equal to the amount of the bills which were diawn upon 
them, they lemained so fai deficient in the abdity to pay And if the goods 
weie sent in too exorbitant a quantity, the maiket was insufiBcient to cairy 
them off 

An opposition of interests was thus created between the governing pait of the 
seivants abioad, and the Courts of Directors and Piopiietois at home Foi the 
facihty of then* operations, and the success of then government, it was of great 
importance for the seivants to preserve a full tieasuiy in India, seemed by a 
small investment, and the leceipt of money foi bills It was the inteiest of the 
Diiectois to have an ample supply of money at home, which on the other hand 
could only be produced by a large investment, and a moderate transmission of 
bills The Diiectois, accordingly, had given veiy exphcit instiuctions on this 
subject, and in then lettei of the 11th of November, 1768, aftei acknowledging 
the glowing deficiency of the fuiids in India, had said “ Nevertheless, we 
cannot suffer oui selves to be drawn upon to an unlimited amount, the state of 
the Company’s affairs here not yet admitting us to answei large drafts upon 
us from India, but should the exigency of youi affairs lequue yom receiving 

* The Pie&ident and Council of Fort William, in then lettei (dated the 21st of Maich, 1769) 
to the President and Council of Foit St George, speak in pathetic teims of “ the incontestable 
evidence they had tiansmitted to their honourable masters of the exaggerated light in which then 
new acquiied advantages had been placed, and of the change of views which they expected 
ihem in consequence to adopt 
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money into your tieasuiy, we prefer the mode of boiiowmg at interest to that Chap VII 
of gi anting biUs upon us We theiefoie peimit you to take up such sums on ^ 

inteiest, foi one year ceitam, as will answer youi various demands, which aie 
to be paid off at the expiration of that period, oi as soon aftei as the state of 
your tieasuiy will admit of You aie theiefoie to confine youi diafts upon us, 
by the ships to be dispatched fiom youi Piesidency in the season of 1769, to the 
same amount as we allowed last yeai, viz 70,000/” ' 

When the amount of the sums which it iv as the desiie of individuals to send 
home exceeded the amount which it was pei nutted to the govemiiieiit m India 
to leceive, in other words to diaw biUs foi upon the Company at home, the 
parties who weie depiivcd of this channel of lemittance betook themselves to 
the Fiench and Dutch factories, and paid the money into then tieasuiies foi 
biUs upon their respective companies, payable m Euiope This, fioiii an eaily 
period of Mi Verelst’s admimstiation, had constituted a heavy subject of com- 
plaint, as making these subordinate settlers to abound with monej , wlide the 
Enghsh were oppiessed with want As he ascribed the financiil difficulties of 
the Company’s government merely to a defect of cuiiency, not of leaenue, so he 
ascribed the defect of currency to the remittances which were forced into the 
Dutch and Fiench channels , though neither of these nations earned my specie 
out of India, and were only saved to a ceitam extent the necessity of importing 
buUion To him it appeared suipiismg that the Dutch and Fiench Companies 
should find it easy to pay the bills which were chawn upon them foi money 
leceived m India, but that the Enghsh Company should find it impossible , and 
he asciibed the restiictions which they imposed to a timid and nariow spiiit f 


* Eiglitli Repoit fiom the Committee of Seciccy, 1773, Appendix, No i In their lettei 
17th Match, 1769, they so fu modify then foimcr diitctions as to say, “ Upon retonsidning 
the oubjecl of lemittances, we find it so connected with that of the investment, that the inciease 
of the forniei must always depend on that ol the httei The pioduce of oiir sales heie is the 
only channel of oui leceipts md oui flouiishmg situation m India, would not avail us, if we were 
to suffei ouiselves to be diawn upon to the amount of the tost of our homewaid caigoes In 
oxdei theiefoie to unite the advantages of the Company and then seivants, we do peirait jou to 
inciease joui lemittances, by the ships dispatched fiom Bengal in the season of 1769, beyond the 
limitation in oui lettei of the 11th Novembei last, so fai is one half of the sum which youi 
investment sent home m that season shall exceed the amount of sixty lacks But it you do not 
send home an investment exceeding that sum, you must then confine your drafts upon us agree 
ably to oui said letter of the 11th Noieinbei last 
f In hib letter to the Diiectois, dated 26th Septembei, 1768, he says, “ The extent of the 
Dutch and Tieiich cicdit exceeds all conception, and their bills are even solicited as fivours 
The precise sums leceived by them foi some years I have endeavoured to iscutun, though 
YOI II 2 M 
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Book IV One cucumstance, howevei, which constituted a most impoitant difference, he 
-vvas ill situated to peicene The Fiench and Dutch Companies weic chiefly 
commeicnl and whatevei money was leceived m India was laid out m the 
puichase of goods , these goods weic earned to Europe, and sold befoie the b ills 
became due the bills weie paid out of the pioceeds , and a gieat tiade was thus 
earned on upon Enghsh capital The Enghsh Company, on the othei hand, 
was become a legil, as well as a commeicial body the money which was paid 
foi lemittance into then tieasuiy m India was absoibed in the expense of the 
government, and so much only as could be spared was employed in the pur- 
chase of investment This was one cause undoubtedly of the compaiative 
inability of the English Diiectois to pay the bills which weie drawn upon them 
In the Considtation of the 23d of October, m consideration of great exigency, 
it was lesohed, that the Boaid would receive all monies tendered to the Com- 
pany s tieasuiy from that day to the 1st of Novembei, 1770, and at the option 
of the lendeis, grant, either interest notes payable m one yeai , oi leccipts 
bearing interest at eight per cent for biUs to be granted at the sadmg of the 
first ship after the 22d of November, 1770, payable, with three per cent 
interest, in equal proportions on each tendei, at one, two, and three yeais sight 
And as a lesouice to the Directors, it was resolved to enlarge the investment by 
purchasing, not with leady money, but with bonds at eight pel cent, and one 
yeai’s ciedit This was the last consideiable act m which the Goveinor was 
Ml \orebt engaged He lesigned his office on the 24th of December, and was succeeded 

resigns the 
oihee of Picbi- 

succeedetl^by hitheito without success but if we only foim om idea fiom the bills drawn this yeai fiom 
Mr Cnitier Euiope on individuals heie and Madias, the amount will appeal piodigious and alarming 
Advices of diafts and letters of credit have been already icccived to the amount of twenty eight 
lacks on Bengal, and ten bn Madias and I have the most ceitam information that their tieasuiies 
at Pondicheiry and Chandeinagoie aie amply furnished with all piovision for both then invest 
ments and expenses for thice yeais to come Ton have often complained of the increase and 
superiority of the Fiench and Dutch investments but yoiu ordeis and legulations haie furnished 
them With the most extensive means of both It is in vain to thi eaten dismission from your 
seivice, or forfeiture of youi protection, for sending home money by foieign cash, while you 
open no dooi foi remittances yourselves Such menaces may render the practice moie secret 
and cautious but will novel diminish, much less remove the evil Veielsts Appendix, p 113 
So much did Mr Verelsts imagination deceive him, in regard to the piospcrity of the English 
rivals, that the exclusive privileges of the Fiench Company, after they had struggled for some 
time on the veige of bankiuptcy, weie suspended by the King, and the tiade laid open to all the 
nation They weie found unable to extiicate themselves fiom their difficulties and resigning 
their effects into the hands of government, foi ceitam goveinment annuities to the piopuetors of 
stock j the Company weie in reality dissolved Raynal, hv viii sect 26^ 27 
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by Mr Cartier A new tieaty had been concluded with Suja Dowla, which Chap VII 
allayed whatever suspicions the ambiguous conduct of that Goveinoi h id laised, ' 

and Ml Veielst left the thiee piovmces m piofound tianqudhty * 

^ The pnncipal mateiials, befoie the public, foi the history of Veielst s administration, aie 
found in the RepoiU of the Two Committees of 1772, and m the Appendix to his own View of 
Bengal Information, but demanding to be cautiously gleaned, is obtained fiom the numeious 
Tracts of the day 
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CHAP VIII 

Suhahdat of Deccan dethroned by his Brother — The English take possession 
oj the Northern Circars — Make a Treaty xvitti the Subahdar of Deccan— 
JPhch embroils them xvith Hyder Ah — History of Hyder Ah — Hyder’s 
Jirst war with the English — Nexo Treaty with the Subahdar — Peace with 
Hyder 

Book IV CaRNATIC lemained but a shoit time fiee fiom the piessuie of the iieigh- 
' bouimg poweis In the supeiioi government of Deccan, Nizam Ah, who had 
The Subihchi lesuiTied, upon the depaituie of Bus&y, the commanding station which he foimeilv 
thmicct^by fus occupied, made no delay in employing ah. his advantages to effect the dethionc 
biothei ment of his feeble-minded biothei On the 18th of July, 1761, he committed 
tlie Subahdai to a piison , and invested himself with the full powers and insignia 
of the government 

The ticaty, by the provisions of which the pietensions of England and Fiance 
weie at this time adjusted affords a singular illustration of the obvious and 
neglected truth, that the knowledge requisite for good government in India 
cannot be possessed by luleis sitting and dehbeiating in Europe By the tieaty 
of Pans, concluded on the 10th of Febiuaiy, 1768, Salabiit Jung was acknow- 
ledged as lawful Subahdai of Deccan, after he had been nearly two years 
dethroned, and another reigning in Ins stead This instrument indeed, which 
lecogaiised Salabut Jung as a great sovereign, was the immediate cause of 
his death for Nizam Ah, who had been withheld by dread ot the restoration 
of the Flench power in India, no sooner received intelhgence of the tieaty of 
Pans, by which the Prench lesigned Carnatic and appealed to abandon the 
contest, than he felt himself deUveied from aU restraint, and ordered his 
biothei to be murdered in September, 1768 

AVith little concern about Bassalut Jung, who neveitheless was elder biothei 
of Nizam Ah, that usurper, at once a legicide and fratricide, now'- grasped, 
without a iival, the power of Subahdai of Deccan The personal title oi name 
of himself and his father have by the English been converted into the appellative 
of his sovereignty , and it is undei the title of the Nizam, that the Subahdai of 
Deccan is commonly known 

3 
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In the beginning of the year 1765 , the Enghsh and Mahomed Ah then Cuvr VIII 
Nabob weie summoned to action, by the uruption of Nizam Ah into Cainatic 1755"^ 
With a great army, which seemed to have no object in view but plunder and xi,e usurpei 
destiuction, he laid waste the open countiy with aferocitj, even greatei than " 

the usual barbaiity of Indian warfaie The tioops of the Fnglish and Nabob 
were put in motion fiom Arcot, undei the command of Colonel Campbell, and 
came in sight of the enemy at the Pagoda of Tiipetti The Nizam felt no 
desire to fight His army was leduced to gieat distiess foi piovisions and watei 
lie decamped accoidingly on a sudden, and mai clung foity miles m one day 
e\ acuated Cainatic by way of Colastiia and Neloie 

It was at this tune that Loid Chve, on his passage fiom Eiiiope to Bengal, 'ite pimnnuu 

PvTaii Tvir T 1 n ofUlt rilipeiOL 

aiiived at Madras Ihe ascendancy oi the English oyer the Mogul, the unfoi ^ives to the 
tunatc and nominal Empeioi Shah Aiilum, rendeied it extiemely easy to pro J^nmcdni'e £,0 
cine fiom him those imperial giants which, however little lespected by the 
swoid, still gave the appeal ance of legal light to teiiitoiial possession within Cut us^nnd 
the ancient limits of the Mogul empne A phumaun was solicited and obtained no loM ibom 
foi the rnaiitmie distiicts, known by the title of the Noi them Ciicais Like 
the lest of India this tiact was held by lenteis, lesponsihle foi a ccitaiii poition 
of levenuc Of these some weie of icccnt appointment othcis wcie the ancient 
Rajahs and Polygais of the countiy a set of men who uere often found to be 
the most convenient lenteis, and who, on the legulai paj ment of the expected 
revenue, were seldom displaced The countiy fell within the government of the 
Subahdai of Deccan, and was managed by a deputy 01 commissionei of his 
appointment After the Enghsh, however, had expelled fiom it the French, 
the authouty of the Subahdai had been rathei nominal than leal The Enghsh 
held possession of then factories and foi ts, theRijahs and Polygns assumed 
a species of independence , Salabat Jung had ofFeied it to Mahon ed Ah at the 
time of his quaiiel with Bussy at Hydeiabad, and Nizam Ah hiinsell had 
proposed to surrender it to the Enghsh, on the condition of mihtaiy assistance 
against Hydei Ali and the Mahiattas The advantage of possessing the whole 
hue of coast which joined the Enghsh teiiitories 111 Cainatic to those m Bengal, 
suggested to Chve the impoitance of obtaining it on peinianent teims A 
phumaun was accordingly received fiom the Empei 01, by which, as fir as the 
foiniality of his sanction could extend, the Nor them Ciicais neie fieed fiom 
then depcndance upon the Subahdai of Deccan, and bestowed upon the Fiiglish 
Noi was this the only diminution which the noniinal cinpiie of the Ni/ im 
sustained, foi aiiothci phumaun was piocuied liom the Emperor, by winch 
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Book IV Ciinatic itself was lendeied mdcpendent of his authority , and bestowed, holding 
' immediately of the Empeioi, upon the Nabob Mahomed Ah, togethei with the 
new titles ot Wallaii Jau, Ummii ul Hind, which he ever afterwaids used 
UieEiighbli To take possession of the Ciicais, on its new and independent footings 
sioncTfdfeLi Genei il Calliaud marched with the troops of Carnatic, and on the pait of the 
atdOT'^dude I^ajahs and Polygais found httle opposition to subdue The Nizam, oi Subah- 
Nuim Ah^*’ engaged in the countiy of Barad, making head against 

the Mahiattas But he no soonei heaid of the operations of the Enghsh, than 
he proceeded with gieat expedition to Hydeiabad, and to avenge himself for 
the usurpation, as it appealed to him, of an important part of his dominions, 
made prepaiations for the invasion of Cainatic The Presidency, whom then 
pccuniaiy weakness lendered timid, weie alarmed at the prospect of a war with 
the Subahdar , and sent oideis to Calhaud to hasten to Hydeiabad with full 
powers to negotiate a peace A tieaty was concluded on the 12th of November, 
1766, by which the Company agieed to pay to the Nizam an annual tiibute of 
file lacks of lupees for the three ciicars of Rajahmundiy, Elloie, and Muste- 
phanagur , and foi those of Siccacole (Chicacole) and Muitezanagui, two lacks 
each, as soon as they were definitively placed in their hands Muitezanagui, 
commonly called Guntooi, had been assigned as a jaghiie to Bassalut Jung , 
and the Company were pleased to suspend then occupation of it, so long as 
Bassalut Jung should hve, 01 so long as he should remain a faithful subject to 
Nizam All They further engaged to hold a body of tioops in leadmess, “ to 
settle in every thing light and piopei, the affairs of his Highness’s government ” 


^ It IS stated that Clive even entei tamed the pi eject of obtaining for Mahomed \h the 
phumaun of Subahdar of Deccan but that tlic Nabob, who it i s tiue was worn out with the 
struggle which he had already sustained, who now panted foi ease and enjoyment, ind whose 
qualities Clive estimated at more than their actual value (m his con espondence with the 
Directois, he repiesents his v-oid as moie tiust woithy than that of any Moliomedan whom he 
had ever known Hepoits of Committee, 1772), shiunk fiom the piospect of the nduous 
enteipnse, and declaied that the Deccan was too great foi him to desiie to have the 
charge of its goveinment Lettei fiom the Nabob to Clive m 1765, MS quoted (p 150) by 
the author of the Histoiy and Management of the East India Company — It is also affiimed, 
perhaps on better grounds (Observations by the Pi esident and Council, on Sir John Lindsay s 
Letter of the 22d of June, 1771 Papeis in Rouss Appendix, p S7l) that the Nabob used his 
endeavoms to obtain the excition of the English powei to piocuie him this high elevation 
but met not with a coiiesponding disposition in the seivants of the Company The point is not 
of sufficient impoitance to lequire that we should spend any time in endeavouring to asceitain 
whether the one allegation or the othei is the tiuth 

5 
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And they gave him i piesent of fiie lacks of lupees, which the Nabob was Chap VIII 
oi dered to hnd money to pay ^ 

This tieaty has been seveiely condemned But the Piesidency weie notThetieity 
mistaken in legaid to then own pecuniaiy difficulties, though they piobably wnMiyder™ 
ovei -estimated the powei of the Ni^am, whose unpaid and mutinous tioops 
money which he leceived by the tieaty scaicely enabled him foi a shoit tune toJO“3 
appease The most imprudent article of the agieement was that which stipu 
lated foi the Nizam the assistance of Enghsh tioops, because this had an evi 
dent tendency to cmbioil, and in the event did actually embroil them with othei 
powers The exploit in which they weie first to be employed, the reduction of 
the foit of Bangalore, was not, it is piobable, disliked by the Presidency, be 
cause they were already upon hostile terms with Hyder Ah, to whom it belonged 
The Nizam, however, alter avaihng himself of the assistance of the British 
troops in collecting the tribute fiom the Polygais, on his march, listened to the 
oveituies of Hyder, who was too eminent a master m the aits of intrigue to let 
slip an opportunity of dividing his enemies The Nizam concluded with him a 
tieaty of alliance, in consequence of which they united then forces atBangaloie 
And, in August 1767, they began to make incursions into Carnatic 

Hydei All, who began to occupy the attention of the Enghsh, and who History of 
pioved the most for midable enemy whom they had e\ei encountered in India, 
had now rendered himself entire master of the langdom of My-soie The 
principality of Mysore, a region of considerable magnitude, had foiined one of 
the dependencies of the great Hindu government of Bijanuggur, which was 
broken up by the formation of the Mohainedan kingdoms in Deccan When 
the dechmng powei of the soveieigns of Bijanuggur enabled Mysoie to throw 
off its dependence upon that ancient monaichy, its distance and othei local cir 
cumstances saved it from subjection to any of the Mohamedan powers It con 
tinned, therefore, tiU the period of Hydei’s usurpation, under a pure Hindu 
government, and afforded a satisfactory specimen of the pohtical institutions of 
the native Hindus The aits of government were less understood in that, than 
m the Mohamedan districts of India Hardly ever have mankind been united 
in considerable societies under a form of pohty more lude, than that which has 
every where been found in those parts of India which remained pmcly Hindu f 


* Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy m 1781, p 22 Hist and Management, p ISl 
Collection of Tieaties, p 361 

f See the illustrations of the Mysore Government, in the instructive volume of Col Wilks 
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Book IV At a peiiod coiisideiabl} pnoi to the rise of Hydei, the government of Mysore 
had assumed that state, which, if we may judge by its own example, and that 
of the Main attas, Hindu goveinments had a general tendency to assume The 
Rajah, or hlonaich, was stripped of all powei, while a minister kept him a pii- 
sonei, and gorcincd absolutely m his name At the time when the wais of the 
Enghsh in Cainatic commenced, the powers of the Rajah of Mysoie were 
usuiped bj’’ two biothus, named Deoiaj, and Nunjeiaj It was this same Nun- 
jeiaj, AT horn the French were enabled to bung to then assistance at Tiichinopoiy 
and who there exhibited so many specimens ot the rudeness of his people, and 
of his own Ignorance and incapacity And it was m the station of a suboidmate 
officei in the service of this commander, that Hjdei Ah began his career 

Mahomed Beloh, the great giandfathei of H>der ivas a natiic of Punjab, 
uho came into Deccan in the character of a fakir, and, setthng in the district 
of Cilbuiga, about 110 miles in a noith-ivest direction ftom Hyderabad, 
acquit ed consideiable piopeity by the exeicise of his lehgious talents Mahomed 
Beloh had two sons, Mahomed Ah, and Mahomed WeUee They left their 
father s house, and travelling southward became, at Seia, revenue peons, or 
aimed men, employed, accoiding to Indian piactice, m the forced collection of 
the taxes Mahomed Ah died at Colar, and Mahomed Wellee, foi the sake of 
his property, expelled his widow and son, and diove them from his doors The 
name of the son was Futtee Mahomed, the father of Hydei He obt lined, 
along with his mothei, piotection from a petty officei, called a naik of peons, by 
whom he ivas brought up and employed as a peon, or common foot soldiei, m 
the party under his command Futtee Mahomed found means to distinguish 
himself, and, m the seivice of the Nabob of Sera, became, first a nark of peons, 
and afterwards the fojeclai, or mihtaiy super mtendant of a district But mis- 
foitune overtook Ins master The Nabob was dethroned, his family plundered 
and Futtee Mahomed lost his hfe m their defence tie left two sons, the elder 
Shabas, the youngest Hyder, and a widow, who had a brothei, the naik of a 
few peons, in the semce of a Killedai of Bangalore With this man, the 
mother of Hyder sought, and, together with her sons, obtained protection 
When Shabas, the elder of the brothers, grew towards manhood, he was recom- 
mended by his uncle to an officer m the service of the Rajah of Bfysoie The 
youth quickly rose to distinction , and obtained the command of SOO horse and 
1,000 peons Hydei, till the age of twenty-seven, could be confined to no 
serious persuit, but spent his hfe between the labours of the chase, and the 
pleasures of voluptuous indolence and not Pie joined, however, the troops of 
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Mysoie, as a volunteer at the siege of Deonhully, the castle of a polygai, about Ch^ip VIII 
twenty-foui miles noith-east fiom Bangaloie, which, in 17495 Nunjeiaj undei- 
took to leduce On this occasion the aidoui, the comage, and the mental re- 
souices of Blydei, diew upon him the attention of the Geneial , and, at the 
teimination of the siege, he was not only raised to the command of fifty hoise, 
and 200 peons, oi foot, but was entiusted with the charge of one of the gates 
of the fortiess 

He continued to lecommend himself with so much success to Nunjeiaj, that 
when the effoits of the Enghsh to estabhsh then authority in Maduia and 
Tinivelly, in 1755, lendered precaiious the possession of the foit of Dindigul, 

Hydei was chosen as the man on whom its defence could, with gieatest suiety, 
lepose It was situated on a high locL in the middle of a plain, at neaily an 
equal distance of about fifty mdes fiom Maduia and Inchinopoly, and amid 
the confusions of Cainatic had fallen into the hands of the Mysoieans about ten 
years befoie This elevation added fuel to the ambition of Hydei , and fiom 
this peiiod his exeitions in its giatification became conspicuous and incessant 

The depredations upon which all Indian, and other baibaious waiiiois, aie 
so much accustomed to subsist, he i educed to a system There are in India, 
and in paiticulai in that pait of it to which he belonged, a species of tioops, oi 
of men bearing the title of soldieis, who aie particularly skilled m afi the aits 
of plundei and of theft , who leceive, indeed, no pay in the axmies of most of 
the Indian states, hut aie undei stood to piovide for themselves by the devasta- 
tions which they commit A body of these men Hyder engaged in his seivice, 
and employed in the business of depiedation Hydei had nevei leained eithei to 
wnte 01 to read but he Valued himself upon the faculty of perfoiming exactly 
by memory aiithmetical calculations, with gieatei velocity than the most expert 
accountants He agreed with his depiedatois to icceive fiom them one half of 
the spoil, and so sliilfuUj, we aie told, he contiived his checks that it was 
neaily impossible foi any pait of it to be concealed It was of little impoitance 
to Hydei, or to his gang, when the convenience and safety weie equal, whethei 
the property which they acquired was talv.en fiom fiiends oi from foes Valu- 
ables of eveiy desciiption were then piey , “ fiom convoys of giain, says Mr 
Wilks, “ cattle and sheep, which weie among the most piofitable heads of plun- 
dei, down to the clothes, tuibans, and eai-rmgs, of tiavdleis and villageis, 
men, women, and children ” Thus it was, that Ilydei acquned the smews of 
wai , and liefoie he left Inchinopoly, to which he had lepaiied m the aimy of 
Nunjeiaj, he was a rommandei of 1 500 hoi sc, *3,000 legulai infantiy, 3,000 
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Book IY peons, and foui guns Having enhsted the most select of the men dischaiged 
Nunjeiaj, he depaited foi Dindegul at the head of 2,500 hoise, 5,000 regulai 
infantiy, and 3,000 peons, with six guns He employed against the polygais 
of his dibtiict and its neighbouihood the aits of fraud and of foice, with equal 
success Flis vigilant eye discoveied, and his activity diained, eveiy souice of 
levenue He excelled in deceiving the government with false musters and ac- 
counts , and the treasures of Hyder weie daily augmented The disti acted state 
of Maduia, m 1757, encouraged him to make an effoit to gam possession of that 
eountiy , but Mahomed Issoof inaiched against him at the head of the Enghsh 
Sepoys, and gave him a severe defeat at the mouth of the narrow pass of Nat am 
The weak and disti acted state of the government of Mysoie afforded oppor- 
tunity to Hyder of ascending giaduaUy to highei and higher gradations of powei 
The Rajah, who was uneasy at the state of insignificance in which he was held, 
haiassed the ininisteis with perpetual intiigues, and the brotheis themselves 
weie so httle united, that Deoiaj, who had most of yeais and of pmdence, letiied 
from the scene m disgust, and left Nunjeiaj alone to sustain the weight of 
affaiis The treasuiy had been exhausted by repeated exactions of the Mah- 
rattas , and m 1758 the troops of Nunjeraj mutinied for payment of arreais 
This was an occasion on which Hyder conceived that he might interpose his 
authonty with advantage He marched from Dindegul with the whole of his 
disposable tioops, exerted himself with success in effecting a leconcihation 
between the bi others, and between the brothers and the Rajah , with his strict 
and experienced eye he examined and reduced the false accounts of the aimy , 
and, by effecting a paitial payment of aireais, lestoied the troops to obedience 
In this tiansaction ht had sustained the chaiacter of a friend to all , and took 
caie to be lewarded in pioportion An assignment was made to him of the 
revenues of a track of country foi sums due by the government , and the fort 
and district of Bangaloie were bestowed upon him m personal jaghire The 
moment looked favourable foi seeming what he probably deemed a gieatei ad- 
vantage Hem Sing was one of the most powerful chiefs in the semce of 
Mysoie, and the declared enemy of Hyder Under pietence of forwaiding 
pait of his troops to Dindegul, Hyder sent a large detachment to attack the 
camp of Hein Sing, who, reposing in careless secuiity, was surprised, with a 
large portion of his troops, and massacred m the middle of the night 

An invasion of the Mahrattas, which immediately followed, in the beginning 
of 1759, contributed moie lemarkably to the elevation of Hydei Though 
several of the principal commandeis disdained to serve undei a man whom they 
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had so lately seen m a veiy suboidinate station, he was appointed to the chief Chap VIII 
command against this foimidable enemy , and acqmtted himself with so much ' ' 

vigoui and success, that before the end of the campaign he i educed them to an 
inclination for peace , and concluded a treaty on what weie deemed favouiable 
terms 

Hydei was now advanced to the rank and powei of commandei-m chief, and 
had only his friend and pation Nunjeraj, for Deoraj was dead, between him 
and the entiie contiol of the lesouices of the state Hyders impatience ad- 
mitted httle delay To secure the countenance of the Rajah against a man 
who was at once his lobbei and his gaolei, was an easy intiigue, and the tioops, 
whose aiiears had not been fuUy paid, and had again inci eased, wcie aitfullj 
incited to mutiny against Nunjeraj, and to place Hyder, by compulsion, at then 
head The Rajah now intei posed, and offered to proem e pay foi the tioops, as 
soon as Hyder should take an oath to be obedient, and to i enounce his con- 
nexion with the usurping mimster Hydei faded not to exhibit reluctance , but 
at last allowed himself to be constiained , and Nunjeiaj, who could not any 
longer misundeistand the game, and whose couiage was not lemaikable, con- 
sented to letire, upon the condition of leceivmg an honouiable piovision The 
Rajah was complimented with the show of greater liberty but Hydei, to be 
enabled to piovide foi the aiieais, and the regular pay of the tioops, took caie 
to procure the assignment of the revenues of so many districts, that what was 
now in hib diiect possession exceeded half the tenitory of the state 

In March, 1759, Hydei leceived oveituies fiom LaUy, inviting him to his 
assistance against the Enghsh and, amid the contentions of the iival strangers, 
looked foiwaid to acquisitions in Camatic To pave the way foi the share 
which he pioposed to take in determining the fate of that important legion, he 
lesolved to obtain possession of the teintory which sepaiated Mysore fioin 
the confines of Carnatic, and which consisted fiist of the teiiitoiy of Anicul, 
situated on the eastern verge of the tiact of woody hills, between Savendy 
Dioog and the Cavery, and next of the Baramahal, a piovmcc situated on the 
inteimediate level between the first and second ranges of hills Immediately 
after the terimnatipn of the stiatagem against Nunjeiaj, a part of the tioops, 
with a confidential general, were detached to occupy this inteimediate ieiiitoiy, 
which opened a safe communication into the very centie of the province of 
Aicot Anicul and Baiamahal weie secured, and the General proceeded to 
Pondicheiiy, under orderp from Hydei, to settle the terms of co operation mill 
the Flench These weie speedily adjusted , and, on the 4th of June, 17b0, a 
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Book IV detachment of the Mysoie in army miived at Thiagai, which was suiiendered to 
them by the tieaty The defeat which was sustained by a detachment of the 
English aimy, sent to inteicept the Mysoreans on their mnich to Pondicheuy, 
gieatly elevated the spmt^ ol H)'-der , and inspired him with a lesolution to 
exert his strength in the wai of Cainatic Seveial divisions of his tioops weie 
oideied to assemble in iBaiamahal, and the alFaus of Cainatic might have undei 
gone a ie\olution, had not a storm aiisen in another quarter which it lequiied 
all the addie&o and powei ol Hydei to elude 

The distmt employment of the tioops of Hydei, and his own position with ' 
a small detachment, under command of the guns of the palace, and sunounded 
by the rivei, which, being now full, it was impossible to pass, suggested to ' 
the queen-mother the possibility of cutting him off, and ddiveiing hei son fioin 
the thialdom in which it was the evident intention of Hydei to retain him 
The assistance w is sccuied of a Mahiat ta chief, who was at the head of an 
army in a neighbouiing teiiitoiy, and a cannonade began H} dci soon d is- 
coveied that his situation was desperate , but the main attack being defeiied till 
the aiiival of the Mahiattas, night came on, when Hydei, with the assistance 
of a few boats, crossed the iiver unpeiceived, with a small body of hoise, 
leaving his famdy behind hii^ , and having tiavelled ninety-eight miles in twenty 
hours, the first seventy five on the same hoise, he arrived at Bangalore He 
was lust in time to precede the oideis of the Rajah , by which the gates of the 
fort would have been shut against him , and he now hastened to collect his 
forces, ol which those serving with Tally constituted a principal pai t ' ^ 

'~The fortunes of tlydei tottered on the veigc of a precipice The tioopi’ 
which were hastening towards him from Cainatic and Baiamahal, weie intei^ 
i cepted by the Mahrattas, who had joined the Rajah , and besieged in their • 
I camp The utmost efforts of Hvdei were ineffectual to reheve them , and hi^/^ 
power was ready to drop from his hands , when the Mahiattas agreed to march 
off, upon receiving the cession of Baramahal, and the payment of three lacks of 
lupees They had engaged then sei vices to Tally, now besieged in Pondi- 
cheiry, but had afteiwaids accepted the promise of a laige sum fiom the 
English Nabob, Ion condition of returning immediately to Poonah ( It was in 
consequence of this stipulation, so fortunate fbi Hyder. that they accept ed his_ 
hribe , an^ tlie~ man, who w as destined to bung the Enghsh interests' 
to the bnutrofTmii, was saved by a stroke of Enghsh pohtics ^ 

Hytler ^ok the field against the forces of the Ra^ ah.^ but st ^ perceivin g...hnnr 


Rion, w'hich it required 
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Oiiental hypociisy and impudence to form, and of which nothing less than Chap VIII 
Oriental crcduhty could have been the dupe /Unexpected, unaimed, and alone, 
he piesented himself as a suppliant at the door of Nunjeraj, and being admitted, 
pi ostiated himself '’t his feet ^ He ackndwle^ed, in terms of bittei anguisli, 
the wiongs of which he was guilty towaid the first and gieatest of his fiiends, 
vowed to de.ote his futuie hfe to then lepaiation, and entreated a fiim and 
sinceie union, that he might establish Nunjeiaj in the station of honour and 
powei m which he had foimcily beheld him It lequiies a high degiee of 
impiobabihty to prevent the gieatei pait of mankind horn behcving what they 
vehemently wish p Nunjeraj was gamed , and lent his troops, his exei tions, his 
name, and his influence, to give ascendancy to the cause of Hydei ^ Fiaud 
was an opeiative instrument m the hands of this aspiring general Finding 
Innisclf intcicepted with the small detachment which had accompanied him on 
Ills sudden journey to the letieat of Nunjeraj, and his junction with the main 
body of his army which he had left to hang during his absence upon the leai* 

^f the enemy, lendeied difficult, and his situation dangerous, he foiged letters, 

Sn the name of Nunjeiaj, to the pnncipol commardeis in the hostile aimy, 
letteis puipoiting to be the result of a conspiracy into which these commandeis 
had aheady entered to betray then General to Nunjeiaj ,, The beaiei was seized 
of couise , and the letters dehvei ed into the hands of jbhe General, who fulfilled 
the fondest wishes of Hyder, by taking the panic, and runmng away fiom the 
army Dining its confiision it was assailed by the main body of Hyder’s forces 
in the leai, by the detachment with himself in fiont, and yielded an easy and 
decisive victory <j( The triumph of Hyder was now-s ecured He delayed, only 
till he augmente d h is army, and took possession of the lower country^ when he 
ascended the Ghauts, a nd early in the month of May, 1761 ainved at tl^ 
capital He se^to the Rajah q. m essage , “ That large sums were due to 
Hydei by'the StateTam^^ to be hquidated After the payment of these 
aiaears, if the Rajah should be pleased to continue him m Ins service, it was 
wen, if not, Hjdei would depart, and seek his fortune elsewheie” The 
meaning of this humble commmiication no one niisundei stood f It was ananged, ^ 
that distnctss should be reserved to the amount of three lacks of rupees foi^^e 
p ersonal expenses of the Raja h, and one lack for those of Nunjeraj , and that of 
the icmaindei of the whole country the management should be taken by Hyder, \ 
with the chaige of providing for the expenses, civil andmihtaiy, of the govern 
raent '^F iom this perio d Hy d ei was undLsputed,. mastei of the kingdom,^ 

Mysore \ 
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IV Hydei was foitunately cast at one of those recuinng periods in the histoiy of 
Oiiental nations , when, the springs of the ancient governments being worn 
out, and pohtical dissolution impending, a pioper union of audacity and 
intiigue has usually elevated some adventuiei to the throne The degraded 
situation of the Rajah, and the feeble and unskilful administration of the two 
brothers, ^opened an avenue to powei, of which Hydei was well qualified to 
avail himself The debihtated and distracted government of the Subahdar of 
Deccan , the dreadful blow which the Mahiattas had just received at the battle 
of Paniput, and the fierce and exhaustive contentions which the iival strangeis 
in Carnatic weie waging against one another, left all around a wide expanse, 
in which, uithout much resistance, he might expect to leap an opulent harvest ^ 
And had it not happened, by a singulai tiain of cucumstances, that he waS; 
opposed by the aims of a people, whose piogiess in knowledge and in the arts 
was fdi super loi to his own, he, and his son, would piobably have extended 
then sway over the greater pait of India 

In piosecution of the design which Bassalut Jung had formed to render him- 
self independent of Nizam Ah, he proceeded, about the month of June in 
1761, to the 1 eduction of Seia This was a province, foimerly governed by a 
Nabob, 01 deputy of the Subahdar of Deccan It was now possessed by the 
Mahrattas But the shock which the Mahiatta power had sustained by the 
disaster of Paniput, inspired Bassalut Jung with the hope of making a conquest 
of Sera By his appioach to the teiiitones of Hydei, that vigilant chief was 
quickly brought iieai to watch his operations Bassalut Jung was, by a short 
experience, convinced that Ins lesouices were unequal to his enterprise , and as 
his cldei biothei was imprisoned by Nizam Ah, on the 18 th of July, his pre- 
sence at the seat of his own government was uigently required That the 
expedition- might not appeal to have been undertalcen in vam, he made an offer 
to Hydei of the Nabobship of Sera, though yet unconqueied, foi thiee lacks of 
rupees , and formally invested him with the office and title, under the name of 
Hyder Ah Khan Behaudei, which he afterwards boie The alhed chiefs united 
then armies, and, liaiung speedily reduced the country to the obedience of Plyder# 
took leave of each other about the beginning of the year 17621 

Hydei continued to extend his conquests over the two Bahpoors , over Gooti, 
the territory of the Mahratta chieftain Moran Row , received the submission of 
the Polygars of Raidioog, Haiponelly, and Chittledioog , and early in 1763 he 
marched under the invitation of an impostoi, who pretended to be the young 
Rajah of Bednore, to the conquest of that kingdom The territory of Bednore 
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includes the summit of that pait of the lange of western hills, whu 
height of fiom four to five thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
nine months of the year involved in lain and moistuie, which clothe the 
the most enoimous tiees, and the most piofuse vegetation, oveilook t 
Vinces of Canaia and Malabai The capital and foit of Bednoie, situa 
basin suiiounded by hdls, extended its sway ovei the maiitirae legion of 
and on the eastern side of the mountains, as fai as Santa Bednore anc 
alkeia, within twenty mdes of Chittledioog This countiy had siiffeie 
from the calamities of lecent war, and the riches of the capital, whi 
eight mdes in circumfeience, are represented as having been immense 
made the conquest with gieat ease, and confessed that the tieasuie w 
acquiied m Bednoie was the giand mstrument of his future gieatness 

Hydei devoted his mind with great intensity to the establishment of a i 
and efficient admimstration m this countiy , which opened to him a new 
conquest He took possession of Soonda, a district on the northern fro: 
Bednoie He reduced to submission and dependance the Nabob of Sav^ 
tenitory which formed a deep indentation between his lecent acquisi 
Seia and Soonda And he lapidly extended his noithein fiontici aci 
rivers Wei da, Malpuiba, and Gutpurba, almost to the banks of the Kis 

This daiing progiess, howevei, again brought the Mahiattas upon In 
Since the battle of Paniput, they had, in tins quaiter of India, been 
with some vigour by Nizam Ah, the new Subahdar, who, at the cor 
ment of his reign, gave some signs of mditaiy aidoiii and talent 
constrained them to lestoie the celebrated fortiess of Dowlatabad, in 
and, in 1763, cairied his aims to Poona, the capital , vrhich he led 
ashes The accommodation which succeeded this event, and the oc( 
which the Nizam was now receiving in the war foi the reduction of his 
Bassalut Jung, seemed to piesent an opportunity to the Mahiattas of cl 

* Colonel Wills thinks he estimates the amount of it very low at 12,000,000Z steilin 
likely it was not a thud of the sum “ The immense propeity," he calls it, “ of 
opulent commercial town of the East, and full of iich dwellings ’ The sound jud 
Colonel Wilks geneially pieserves him, much better than Onental gentlemen m gene 
this strain of Eastern hypeibole The richest commercial town of the East, neithei a 
nor on any gieat line of communication, in a situation almost inaccessible, on the to 
wholesome mountains ' Besides, there is little opulence m any house in India, or in a 
The chief article of splendour is jewels, which almost always are carried away, or hid, 
appearance of danger 
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Book IV tiie encioadmicnts of a neighbom, whom as yet they’ despised Madoo Row, 
who thud in ordei of tunc, had, undei the title of Peshwa, or Piime Ministei, 
succeeded to the supieme authority among the Mahiatta states, ciossed the 
ICistna in May, 1764, with an aimy which gieally outnumbered that which 
Hydei was able to bung into the field’’ He sustained a tedious, unequil con- 
flict, winch gieatly leduced and disheartened his aimy, till 1765 , when the 
Malnattas agieed to letiie, upon condition that he should lestoie the distiicts 
aiiested fiom Moiari Row, rehnqmsh all claims upon the teiiitoiy of Savanooi, 
and pay thiity two lacks of lupees 

He hastened to give oidei to his recent conquests in the east, which the late 
inteiiuption of his piospeiity had animated into lebelhon As his foits and 
gamsons had lemamed film, these distuibances neie speeddy leduced, and he 
immediately turned his eye to new acquisitions Haiing employed the gieatei 
pait of the yeai 1765 in icqulating the afiaus of his government, and lepaning 
his losses, he descended into C inaia in the beginning of 1766, with the de- 
dal ed mteiltion of making the conquest of Malabai Aftei an iiiegulai wai of 
some duration with the Nans, the nhole countiy submitted, and a few sub- 
sequent struggles only afforded an oppoitunity foi cutting off the most lefiac- 
tory subjects, and establishing a more complete subjection He had accomphshed 
this impoitant enterpuse befoie the end of the yeai 1766, when he was lecalled 
to Sermgapatam, by intelhgence of the utmost importance Madoo Row had 
issued ftom Poona Ni^am Ah, with an Enghsh coips, was advancing from 
Hydei abad, the English had already sent to attack some of his districts which 
inteifcied with Carnatic , and all these powers weie joined, according to report, m 
one grand confederacy for the conquest of Mysoie Nizara Ah, however, and 
the English, were the only enemies whom he was immediately lequiied to 
oppose, the former of whom, as we have aheady seen, he easily converted into 


* Col Wilks mahes, on this occasion, a judicious rcmaik, the spirit of which should have 
saved him from the pecuniary exaggeiations mentioned above “I have found it propei, he 
says, “ to distrust my manuscripts in statements of numbers moie than in any othei case In 
»o country, and in no circumstance, is it safe to tiust to any statement of numbeis that is not 
derived fiom actual returns Even Sir Eyre Coote, whose keen and expeuenced eye might be 
considered a safe guide, and whose pure mind never haiboured a thought of exaggeration, states 
the force of Hyder, in the battle of Porto Novo, 1st July, 1Y81, to have been fiom 140,000 
to 150,000 horse and irregular infantry, besides twenty five battalions of regulais when it is 
certain that the whole did not exceed 80,000 Hist Sketches, p 461 
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«in ally And m tins state of his kingdom and foi tunes, he began his hist wai Chap VIII 
with the Enghsh, in 1767 ’ 

1767 

He Avas exaspciated, not only by the leadiness with which, in the late tieaty Hytjg, ^ 
with the Nizam, the English had agieed to join m hostihties against him, but 
by an actual invasion of his dominions Undei the pietence that it foinaeily 
belonged to Cainatic, but chiefly, induced, we may suppose, by the consideiation 
of the passage which it affoided an enemy into the hcait of that countiy, the 
Enghsh had sent a Major, with some Euiopeans and two battahons of Sepoys, 
into Baianiahl, who, unhappily, were just stiong enough to oveiiiin the open 
teriitoiy, and eniage its mastei , but Aveie unable to make any impiession upon 
the strong foits, much less to secure possession of the countiy 

It was by means of Maphuz Khan, the biothei of the Enghsh Nabob, who Tlie Lughsh 
had acted as an eneinj of the Enghsh from the peiiod of his recall as rontei of ^vithtlieNi 
Maduia and Tinivelly, that Hyder effected his alhance with the Nizam Tlie bTiinu 
Enghsh corps, undei Colonel Smith, which had followed the Nizam into HydeTs 
dominions, had separated fiom his aimy, upon intimation of the design winch 
that faithless usurpei was supposed to entertain The Nabob Mahomed Ah, 
who had early intelligence of the views of the Nizam, urged the Piesidency to 
attack his camp befoie the junction of the Mysoiean The adiace, however, 
was neglected, and, in the month of September, Colonel Smith was attacked 
on his march, neai Changamal, by the united foices of the new allies He 
sustained the attack, which, foi the space of an houi was vigorously maintained 
andfoi that time repelled the enemy He found himself, howevei, under the 
necessity of flight, and maiching thuty-six horns, without refreshment, he 
armed at Tnnomalee He here enclosed himself within the Avails of the fort, 
from wluch he soon beheld the surrounding countiy coveied by the tioops of 
the enemy, and desolated with fiie and sword 

He lemained not long an idle spectator, though his weakness compelled him Apirty of 
to act with caution He encamped foi a few days under the walls of Timo march to 
malee, and afterwards near a place called Cahshy-WAcum, about ten miles fui 
thei north While the aimy lay in this situation, Hydei planned an expedition, they ere on 

1 TT 1 , , the point of 

from which important consequences might have ensued He detached into Cai- taking by sur* 
natic 5000 horse, who marched Avithout opposition to the veiy precincts of Ma- 
dras The place was completely taken by surprise The Piesident and Council 


* Foi the Life of Hyder, the Researches of Col Wilks, p 240— 478, are the best seuice of 
intelligence 
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were at their garden houses, without the town ; and had not the Mysoreans 
been more eager to plunder than to improve the advantages which theii- unex- 
pected arrival had procured, the seizure of the English chiefs might have ena- 
bled them to dictate the terms of peace. 

Before the rains compelled the English army to retire into cantonments at 
Wandewash, Colonel Smith attacked the enemy, Avith some advantage, before 
Trinomalee. In the mean time Nizam Ali, AA’-hose resources could ill endure a 
protracted contest, or the disordered state of his government a tedious absence, 
grew heartily sick of the Avar ; and during the period of inactivity signified to 
the English his desire of negotiation. As a security against deception Colonel 
Smith insisted that he should first separate his troops from those of Hyder. But 
in the mean time the period of operations returned ; and the English commander, 
nOAV respectably reinforced, marched towards the enemy, who in the month of 
December had taken the field on the further side of Velore. The tAvo armies 
met, and came to action, between Amboor and Wanumbaddy, when Hyder and 
his ally were defeated, and fled to Caverypatnam. This disaster quickened 
the decision of the Nizam, who now lost not any time in separating his troops 
from the Mysoreans ; and commencing his negotiation with the English. A 
treaty was concluded between the Snbahdar, the Nabob, and the English, in 
February 1768 ; by which the titles of the Nabob, and the grants which he 
had received Avere confirmed ; the former conditions respecting the Northern 
Circars Avere renewed ; the duanee, or revenues, in other words the government 
of Carnatic Balagaut, a country possessed by Hyder, was in name consigned to 
the English, subject to a payment of seven lacs per annum to the Nizam, and 
the tribute or chout to the Mahrattas ; the English agreed to assist the Nizam 
with two battalions of Sepoys, and six pieces of cannon, as often as required ; 
and the tribute due to the Nizam for the Circars was reduced from nine lacs 
perpetual, to seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years.*' 


* Collection of Treaties (printed 1812), p. 364, 372. The Presidency held up to the Directors 
the necessity of supporting the Nizam, as a barrier against the Malirattas— a policy of which the 
Directors entirely disapproved. Bengal Letter, 16th March, 1768 ; Fifth Report, Secret Com- 
mittee, 1781, Appendix No. 6. See too a letter, 13th May 1768, Rous’s Appendix, p. 517, in which 
the connection with the Nizam is strongly reprobated. “ It is not,” they say, " for' the Company 
to take the part of umpires of Indostan. If it had not been for the imprudent measures you have 
taken, the country powers would have formed a balance of power among themselves. "We wish 
to see the Indian Princes remain as a check upon one another, -without our interfering.”— They 
declare expressly, “ With respect to the Nizam and Plyder Ali, it is our interest that neither of 
them should be totally crushed.” , To the same purpose, see Ib, p. 529. In another letter, dated 
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The victoiy gained over the united forces of the allies, and then final sepaia- Chap VIII 

tion by treaty, elevated the Madias government to a high tone of ambition They 

resolved not to cany then arms into Mysoie, but to make the conquest and ac- The Presiden 
quisition of the countiy They pressed Mahomed Ah to join the aimy, that the w-if “glnst 
wai might as fai as possible appear to be his “ They pompously ” (as the 
Duectois aftei wards leproached them) “ appointed him Phousdai of Mysoie,” and hop®'' 
afteiwaids accused him, foi accepting that veiy title, “ of an insatiable desue 
of extending his dominions”’' To bung the conduct of the wai still moie 
undei the contiol of the Piesidency, they sent to theaimy two merabeis of 
council, as field deputies, without whose concurrence no opeiations should be 
earned on These members compelled the commandei of the troops to lenounce 
his own scheme of opeiations, that he might act olFensively against Mysoie 
The Enghsh anny, howevei, too feeble foi the enteipnse, acted without energy, 
and the summer of 1768 passed m unavaihng movements and duninuiive at- 
tempts Hydei, the newness of whose government could not long dispense 
with his piesence, was w^eU inchned to postpone liis struggle with the Enghsh 
and made in September an overture towards peace It was leceived, however, 
with gieat haughtiness by the Piesidency, whose peisuasion of the weakness ot 
their enemy, and hopes of a speedy conquest of his icalm, it only tended to 
inciease and inflame In the mean time Hydei was by no means inattentive to Supeiioui} or 
the wai He took the consideiable fort of Mulwaggle , and gained some ad- 
vantages ovei Colonel Wood, who attempted in vain to lecovei the place The 
Presidency, dissatisfied with the pi ogi ess of the war, under Colonel Smith, who 
was highly exaspeiated by the control of the field deputies, lecalled that re- 
spectable oflSicer , and Mahomed All, whom they had m some measure forced to 

17th Maich, 1769, after telling the Madias Presidency, that they had paj^ no legard to 
the above injunctions, and to the whole tenoi, which was to the same effect, of all the instructions 
of their employers, they say, “ It is with the utmost anxiety and displeasure that we see the 
tenth aiticle of tlie tieaty with the Subah, by which he cedes to the Company the Duanny ot the 
Carnatic Balaghaut a measuie so totally repugnant to our most positive and repeated orders, 
not to extend our possessions beyond the Cainatic Our displeasure heieat is aggiavated, by 
the disingenuous manner m which these affairs aie repiesented to us in your advices ’ They 
expiess a stiong opinion on the passion of their servants for inteifeiing extensively with the 
native powers “ We cannot take a view of yom conduct, fiom die commencement of youi ne- 
gotiation foi the Circais, without the strongest disapprobation , and when we see the opulent for- 
tunes, suddenly acqmied by our seivonts, who aie retained since that period, it gives but too 
much weight to the public opinion, that tlie rage for negotiations, treaties, and alliances, /las pi i- 
mte advantage foi its object more than the pubhc good Ibid p 520, 521 

* Letter from the Directors to Governoi and Council of Madias, 17th March, 1769 

2 0 2 
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Book IV, join the army, but who was now unwilling to leave it, they commanded, under 
pain of deprivation, to return. The army became weak and despondent, 
througii sickness and desertion. Hyder displayed increasing vigour. He at- 
tacked Colonel Wood, who was unable to save his baggage. Before the end of 
the year he had recovered all the conquered distiicts ; and in January, 1769, car- 
ried his usual ravages into Carnatic. He penetrated into the district of Tri- 
chinopoly ; and detached one of his Generals into the provinces of Madura and 
Tinivelly, Avhich he plundered and laid waste. The English army were unpro- 
vided with horse, and could neither overtake the march of Hyder, nor interrupt 
his devastations. No part of the southern division of Caimatic escaped his de- 
structive ravages, except the dominions of the Rajah of Tanjore, who saved him- 
self by a timely accommodation, and whose alliance Hyder was solicitous to 
gain. Colonel Smith was again placed at the head of the English forces, and 
by judicious movements straitened the operations of Hyder. He even inter- 
posed with dexterity a detachment between Hyder and his owh country, which 
was of the less importance, however, to that warrior, as he drew his resources 
from the country in which he fought. 

Ryder sur- Hyder now meditated a stroke which he executed with great felicity and address. 

PresMency by lending all Ihs heavy baggage and collected plunder home, from Pondicherry, 

a sudden ap- .^hich durinsf this incursion he had twice visited to confer with the French, he 
pGaniiico at ^ , 

Madras, and di'cw the Enghsh army, by a series of artful movements, to a considei’able dis- 
tomakra*^™ taucc from Madras, when, putting himself at the head of 6000 cavalry, and 
liasiy peace, perfonniiig a march of 120 miles in a space of three days, he appeared sud- 
denly on the mount of San Thome, in the immediate vicinity of the English 
capital. From this he dispatched a message to the Governor, requiring that a 
negotiation for peace should immediately be opened ; and that in the mean time 
the approach of the army in the field should be forbidden. The Presidency 
were struck with consternation. The fort might undoubtedly have held out till 
the arrival of Smith; but the open town, with its riches, the adjacent country, 
and the garden houses of the President and Council, would have been ravaged 
and destroyed. The Presidency Were now seriously inclined to peace ; and 
notwithstanding the imfavourahleness of their situation, they agreed to nego- 
tiate upon Plyder’s terms. A treaty was concluded on ..the 4th of April, 1769, 
consisting of two grand conditions ; first, a mutual restitution of conquests, in- 
cluding the cession to Hyder of a small district, which had formerly been cut 
off from the Mysorean doiBinions; and secondly, mutual aid, and alliance in 

defensive wars. 

'■ 1 
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The disasleib of the wai in Cainatic, with the disorders which peivaded the Chap VIII 
government of Bengal, excited the most violent appiehcnsions in the Company , ^ ' 

and 1 educed sixty pei cent the puce of East India Stock The treat} with The toms on 
Hydei was the bed on which the lesentments of the Diiectois sought to lepose 
It IS veiy obseivable, howevei, that then letteis on this subject abound 
moic with teims of vague and geneial lepioach, than avith any cleai designation Directors 
of mischief to which the conditions of the tieaty weie calculated to give birth 
They accuse the Piesidency of iiiesolution, and incapacity, and tell them that 
by the feebleness with which they had earned on the wai, and the pusillanimity 
with which they had made peace at the dictation of an enemy, “ they had laid 
a foundation foi the natives of Hindustan to think they may insult the Com- 
pany at pleasure with impunity ” Yet they pietended not, that a mutual lenun- 
ciation of conquests was not bettei than a continuation of the wai , or that the 
vain boast of driving Hydei ’s hght cavahy from the walls of Madias would not 
have been dearly pui chased with the ravage of the city of Madias, and the 
sin rounding country The Presidency aflSirm that they “ were compelled to 
make peace for want of money to wage wai And the only impiudent ar- 
ticle of the tieaty m which, howevei, theie was nothing of humihation, oi in- 
consistency with the tiain of the Company s pohey, was the recipiocaiion of 
mihtaiy assistance because of this the evident tendency (a cucumstance how- 
evei which seemed not evei to be gicatly deprecated,) was to embioil them with 
othei powers f 

^Letter to the Com t of Dnectors, 23d Mai ch, 1770 Eouss App p 1415 

f Tor these transactions, besides the punted official documents the well infoimed, but not 
impaitialauthoi, of the History and Management of Oie East Indn Company, has been, witli 
caution, followed, togethti with Robsons Life of Hyder Ah, conectedfrom authentic 
by Mr Grant 
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Book IV. 


1769. 

Amount ot di- 
vidend limited 
by act of par- 
liament. 


New arrange- 
ment regard- 
ing the terri- 
tory. 


Public opinion in England^ Proceedings in the India House, and in Parlia- 
ment — Plan of SuperH)iso7's — Plan of a King’s Commissioner— Increase 
of pecuniary Difficulties — Dividend raised— Company unable to meet their 
Obligations — P arliamentaiy Inquiry — Ministerial Relief- An Act, which 
changes the Constitution of the Company — Tendency of the Change — Fi- 
nancial and Commercial State. 

HE affairs ctf the Company excited various and conflicting passions in England ; 
and gave rise to measures of more than ordinary importance. The act of par- 
liament having expired which limited the amount of dividend in 1767, the 
Directors exclaimed against a renewal of the restriction, as transferring the 
powers of the Company to parliament, subverting the privileges of their charter, 
and rendering insecure the property of every commercial and corporate body in 
the kingdom. They even presented to parliament a petition, in which these 
arguments were vehemently enforced ; and so well by this time were they re- 
presented in that assembly, that a sufficiency of orators was not wantingj who 
in both tlouses supported their claims. Opposite views, notwithstanding, prei. 
vailed; and an act was passed to prevent the increase of the dividend beyond 
ten per cent, till the 1st day of February, 1769. 

Before the expiration of this term, the Company,- who were anxious to evade 
the question respecting the public claim to the sovereignty of the Indian terri- 
tory, very assiduously negotiated with the minister a temporary arrangement. 
After a great deal of conference and correspondence, an act was passed in April, 
1769, to the following effect : That the territorial revenues in India should be 
held by the Company for five years to come ; that in consideration of this benefit 
they should pay into the exchequer 400,000/. every year; that, if the revenues 
allowed, they might increase the dividend, by augmentations not exceeding one 
per cent in one year, to twelve and a half per cent. ; that if, on the other hand, 
the dividend should fall below ten per cent., the payment into the exchequer 
should obtain a proportional reduction, and entirely cease if the dividend should 
decline to six per cent.; that the Company should, during each year of the term, 
export British merchandise, exclusive of naval and military stores, to the 
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amount of 380,837/ , and that when they should have paid then simple con- Chap IX 
tiact debts beanng inteiest, and i educed then bonded debt to an equality with '' ' 

then loans to government, they should add to these loans the suiplus of their 
receipts at an inteiest of two pei cent ^ This agreement between the pubhc 
and the Company, was made, it is obvious, upon the same supposition, that of a 
gieat surplus revenue, upon which all its successois have been made, and with 
the same lesult 

In the mean time, the grievous failuie in the annual tieasuies, which they Disappoint 
had been so confidently piomised , and which, with all the cieduhty of violent ™ceipt"of trea 
Wishes, they had so fondly and confidently promised themselves , excited, both ^ 
in the Company, and in the nation, the most vehement complaints against the pprvisois de 
manageis in India, to whose misconduct was ascribed the disappointment of remedy of 
hopes which no conduct could have leahzed \ A giand investigafton and reform 
were decieed And foi the performance, aftei great consultation, it was 
lesolved, that thiee persons should be chosen, whose acquaintance with Indian 
alfaus, and whose character foi talents, diligence, and piobity, should afford 
the best security foi the light dischaige of so important a tiust , and that they 
should be sent out, in the name and with the chaiactei of Supei visois, with pow ers 
adapted to the exigence of the case Mr Vansittart, the late Goveinoi of 
Bengal, Mr Sciafton, and Colonel Ford, weie recommended as the three com- 
missioneis , and it was proposed to invest them with almost all the powers 
which the Company themselves, if piesent m India, would possess , a power of 
supeiseding the opeiations and suspending the authority of the Presidents and 
Councils, of investigating every department of the service, and establishing 
such legulations as the interests of the Company might seem to require The 
scheme was indeed opposed with great vehemence, by aU those who favoured 
the persons now invested with the goveinmg poweis in India, by all those who 
had any pique against the individuals proposed , and by all those who dishked 
the accumulation of exorbitant authonty in a small number of hands But 
though they formed no inconsideiable party, the disappointment of the golden 


^ Act 9 Geo III c 24 

f The manner in which Clive, to enhance the meiifc of his own services, had puffed the im 
portance of the Indian tenitoiy, and inflamed the hopes of tieasme which it was to produce 
misled the Company The perpetually recuumg interest of their servants to delude them with 
these hopes, and then perpetual readiness to believe flatteiing accounts, has been a perennial 
fountain of misgoveinment, still far from dried up 
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Legality of 
the commis- 
sion disputed 


The Compnny 
nllo-v^ed by 
the Ministers 
to send out a 
Kin^ s com 
missionei to 
Indn 


di earns of tlie Piopiietois pievuled, m the Geneial Couit , and supuvisois 
with cxtiaoidmaiy poweis, it was lesolved, A^eic the -\eiy lemedy which the 
maladies of the liidiati government leqimcd 

But the pieteiibions of the ministiy again interfeied Not only was the 
legality disputed of the commission by which the supervisois weie appointed , 
but a shaie was claimed in the government of India, which the Dnectois le- 
gaided with alaim and abhonence As an accession to then powei and influ- 
ence in India, which they imagined would be of the utmost impoitance, they 
had apphed to government foi two ships of the hne, and some fiigates No 
aveision to this pioposition was betrayed b}^ the npnistiy but when the Com- 
pany weie elated with the hopes Mhich a compliance was calculated lomspne, 
the} weie suddenly infoimed that the naval oflficei whom the Clown should 
appoint to command in India, must be %e&ted with full powei s to adjust all man- 
time affans to ti uisact with the native pimces , and, in shoit, to act the pim- 
cipal pait in the offensive and defensive policy of the countiy The Diiectois 
lepiesented this pioposal as affecting the lionoui, and the veiy existence of the 
Company The Geneial Couit was adjourned fiom time to time to affoid suffi- 
cient space foi thd consideration of so impoitant a subject, and the Piopiietois 
weie entieated to consider the present moment as the veiy cnsis of then fate , 
and to devote to the question a piopoitional shaie of their attention To vest 
the officers of the Crown in India with powei s independent of the Company, 
was in leahty they said, to extrude the Company fiom the government , to lay 
the foundation of endless contests between the seivants of the King and those of 
the Company and to piepaie the luin of the national interests in that pait of 
the woild If the Company weie incapable of maintaining then teintorial ac- 
quisitions, to suiiendei them to the powei s of the countiy, upon terms advan- 
tageous to then commeice, was bettei, it was averred, than to he at the meicy 


of a minister And the fatal effects of the mterfeience of the seivants of the 
Crown m the affairs of a company, foimed foi upholding a beneficial inteicouise 
with India, weie illustiated by contiasting the- lum of the Fiench East India 
Company, the affairs of which the ministeis of the French King had so offi- 
ciously contioled, with the prospeiity of the Dutch East India Company, the 
affans of which had been left entiiely to themselves The giand argument on the 
other side was furnished by Chveand the Directors themselves , who had used so 
many and such erophatical terms to unpi'ess a belief that the unpiosperous state 
of tbeiv government was wholly pioduced by the rapacity and misconduct of 
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those who conducted it in India In the fiist place the authoiity ot a King’s 
office! was held up as an indispensable becuiity against the vices of the Com 
pany’s seivants and in the next place the dignity of the master whom he 
scivcd was repiesented as necessaiy to give majesty to the negotiations which a 
company of meichants might be leqmied to conduct ivith the potentates of 
India ’’ After long and acnmonious debates, the poweis demanded for an officei 
of the Crown weie condemned in a Couit of Propnetois, and the ministers 
wcie not disposed to enfoice, by any violent pioceduie, the acceptance of then 
teims The Company would agiee to sanction the interfeience of the officei 
commanding the ships of the King only within the Gulf of Peisia, wheie they 
weie embroiled with some of the neighbouring chiefs , the demand of two ships 
of the hne for the Bay of Bengal was suspended , and the legal objection to the 
commission of the supervisois was withdrawn In this manner, at the present 
conjuncture, was the dispute between the Goveinment and the Company com 
piomised Two frigates, beside the squadron for the Gulf of Persia, W'^eie 
ordered upon Indian service In one of them the supervisors took their passage 
Then fate was remarkable The vessel which earned them never i cached hei 
port , noi was any intelligence of her oi hei passengeis ever leccived 

Ml Caitioi assumed the government of Bengal at the beginning of the year 

1770 

The fiist year of his admmistiation was distinguished by one of those diead- 
ful famines which so often afflict the provinces of India , a calamity by which 

* These debates are lepoited in vaiious peuodieal publications of the time A goodabstract 
of them IS picsented in the Annual Registei foi 1769 A variety of pamphlets was pioduced 
fay the dispute of the "> which have come undei the author s inspection, the following aie the 
titles of the moieleimil able “ An Addles to the Propiietors of India Stock, showing, fiom 
the Political State of Indostan, the Necessity of sending Commissioners to legulate and dnect 
their Affairs abroad , and likewise the Expediency of joining a Servant of Government in the 
Commission Punted for S Bladon m Paternoster Row, 1769 “ A Letter to the Pioprietois 

of East India Stock, containing a biief Relation of the Negotiations with Goveinment, fiom the 
Aeai 1767 to the piesent Time, respecting the Company s Acquisitions in India, togelhei with 
t^cme Consideiations on the piincipal Plans foi adjusting the Matteis in dispute, which have been 
discussed in the General Couit of Piopiietois Printed for B Wlnte, at Horaces Head, in 
riect Sheet, 1769 “A Lettei to the Propiietors of India Stock, containing a Reply to some 
Insinuations in an old Peopbietors Letter to the Peopbietors on the ISth Inst lejativc 
to the Ballot of that Day Panted for W Nicholl, No 51, St Paul s Chuich Yaid, 1769 , “ A 
Letter to the Pioprietors of E I Stock, by Governor Johnstone Printed for W Nicholl, 1769, 

“ A Letter to the Propaetojs of East India Stock, lelative to some Propositions intended to be 
moved at the next General Couit, on Wednesday die 12th of July ’ Printed as above, 1769 

VOL II 
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Book IV, more than a third of the inhabitants of Bengal were computed to have been 
destroyed.* 

Bengal Nabob On the 10th of March, 1770, the Nabob Syef al Dowla died of the small- 
succeSed' by pox ; and his brother Mubai’ek al Dowla, a minor, was appointed to occupy his 
his brother, station. The President atid Council made with him the same aiTangements, 
and afforded the same allowance for the support of his family and dignity, as , 
liad been established in the time of his predecessor. But this agreement was 
condemned in very unceremonious terms by the Directors. “ When we advert,” 
say they, “ to the encomiums you have passed on your own abilities and prur 
denqe, and on your attention to the Company’s interest (in the expostulations 
you have thought proper to make on our appointment of commissioners to super- 
intend our general affairs in India), we cannot but observe with astonishment, 
that an event of so much importance as the death of the Nabob Syef al Dowla, 
and the establishment of a successor in so great a degree of non-age, should not 
have been attended with those advantages for the Company, which such a cir- 
cumstance offered to your view. — -Convinced, as we are, that an allowance of 
sixteen lacks per annum will be sufficient for the support of the Nabob’s state 
and rank, while a minor, we must consider every addition thereto as so much 
to be wasted on a herd of parasites and sycophants, who will continually sur- 
round Irim; or at least be hoarded up, a consequence still more pernicious to 
the Company. You are therefore, during the non-age of the Nabob, to reduce 
his annual stipend to sixteen lacks of rupees.” f 

By the last regulations of the Directors, the inland trade in salt, beetel-nut, 
and tobacco, was reserved to the natives, and Europeans were excluded from it, 
By a letter of theirs, however, dated the 23d of March, 1770, it was com- 
manded to be laid open to all persons, Europeans as well as natives, but with- 
out any privileges to their countrymen or servants beyond what were enjoyed 
by natives and other subjects. These regulations were promulgated on the X2th 
of Decemberi 

Increase of In the mean time financial difficulties Were every day becoming more heavy 
FSes7 oppressive. On the 1st of January, 1771, when the President and Council 

at Port WiUiam had I’eceived into their treasury 95,43,855 current rupees, for 
which they had granted biUs on the Court of Directors, the cash remaining in 
it was only 35,42,761 rupees. At the same period the amount of bond debts 

* Letter from the Governor and Council to the Directors, 3d Nov. 1772. 
f General Letter to Bengal, 10th April, 1771. 
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in Bengal was 6lS,6S8/ And at the beginning of the following yeai it had Chap ix 
swelled to 1,039,478/ 

Notwithbtanding the intelligence which the Directors had iecei\ed of thtDiudend 
inadequacy of then levenues, and the accumulation of then debts in all paits 
of India and notwithstanding then knowledge of the great amount of bills 
chawn upon them, foi which they weie altogethei unable to provide, they signa- 
lized then lapacity on the 36th of September, 1770, by coming to a lesolution 
foi lecommendmg it to the Geneial Couit, to avail themsehes of the permission 
accoided in the Ixte act, and make a dividend at the late of twelve pei cent 
pel annum The appiobation of the Geneial Court was unanimous On the 
14th of Maich and 35th of September, 1771, it was lesolved, by the Court of 
Diiectois, to lecommend to the General Court an augmentation of the dividend 
to SIX and a quarter per cent for the six months lespectively ensuing approved 
in the General Court, by ninety-four voices against five in the first instance, and 
374 against thirty in the second On the 17th of Maich, 1773, the Directors 
again resolved to recommend a dividend of six and a quaitei pei cent for the 
cunent half yeai, which the Court of Piopiietors in a similai manner confiimed 

These desperate proceedings huiiied the affairs of the Company to a ciisis The Company 
On the 8th of July, on an estimate of cash foi the next three months, that is, t'Cdemandr'^ 
of the payments falling due, and the cash and receipts which weie apphcable to 
meet them, there appeared a deficiency of no less than 1,293,000/ On the 
15th of July the Dnectois were reduced to the necessity of applying to the 
Bank for a loan of 400,000/ On the 39th of luly they applied to it for an 
additional loan of 300,000/, of which the Bank was prevailed upon to advance 
only 200,000/ And on the 10th of August the Chauman and Deputy waited 
upon the Minister to lepiesent to him the deplorable state of the Company, 
and the necessity of bung supported by a loan of at least one miUion from the 
public '■ 

The gloiious promises which had been so confidently made of unbounded The nation 
riches from India, then total faduie, the violent imputations of coiiupt and belief of pica? 
erroneous conduct which the Dnectois and the agents of then government mu ^rpnltoTthe 
tually cast upon one another, had, previous to this disclosure, laised a great fei- 
ment m the nation, the most violent suspicions of extreme misconduct on the 
part of the Company and their seivants, and a desue foi some effectual intei- 


* For the details and documents lelative to this curious pait of the history of tlie Comp my, 
see the Eighth Report of the Committee of Sociecy, 1773 
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A motion in 
the House of 
Commonsj for 
lenve to btin^ 
ui n bill for the 
better legul i 
tion of the 
Compnn^f s 
aiTaiis 


feience on the part of the legislatme In the King’s speech, on the aist of 
Tanuaiy, at the opening of the pieceding session, it had been intimated that 
one Inanch of the national concerns which, “ as well from lemoteness of place, 
as from othei cncumstances, was pecuharly liable to abuses, and exposed to 
danger, might stand in need ot the intei position of the legislatuie and requne 
new laws eithei foi supplying defects oi lemedymg disoideis ” On the 30th of 
Maich a motion was made by the Deputy Chau man foi leave to bung m a bdl 
foi the better legulation of the Company s servants, and foi improving the 
admmistiation of justice m India The giand evil of which the Duectois com- 
plained was the want of poweis to inflict upon then seivants adequate punish- 
ment eithei foi disobedience of ordtis, or any othei species of misconduct The 
Chartei of Justice, granted m 1753, empoweied the Mayor’s Couit of Cal- 
cutta, which it conveited into a Couit of Recoid, to tiy aU civil smts arising 
between Euiopeans, within the town oi factory of Calcutta, oi the factoiies 
dependent upon it it also constituted the Piesident and Council a Court of 
Recoid to receive and deteimine appeals fiom the Majois, it fuithei elected 
them into Justices of the Peace, with power to hold quaitei sessions , and into 
Commissioneis of oyei and teimmei, and gexieial gaol-deliveiy, for the tiy mg 
and punishing of all offences, high tieason excepted, committed within the 
hmitsof Calcutta and its dependent factoiies This extent of juiisdiction, mea- 
sured accoidmg to the spheie of the Company’s possessions, at the tune when :\t 
was assigned, depiived them of all powers of jundical coercion with regaid to 
Eurbpeans over the wide extent of teriitory of which they now acted as 
the soveieigns They possessed, indeed, the power of suing oi piosecuting 
Enghshmen in the Couits at Wcstminstei , but undei the necessity of bunging 
evidence from India, this was a privilege xnoie nominal than leal 
II One ebject, theiefoie, of the present bdl was to obtain authoiaty for sending 
a chief justice with some puisne judges, and an attorney-general, according to 
the model of the Courts of England, for the administration of justice through- 
out the temtory of the Company 

The next object was, the regulation of the trade The author of the motion, 
the Deputy Chan man of the Company, lepresented jt a solecism m politics, 
and monstrous m reason, “ that the governors of any countiy should be mer- 
chants , and thus have a great temptation to become the only merchants, espe- 
cially m those ai tides which weie of most extensive and necessary consumption, 
and on which, with the powers of government, unhmited piofits might be made ” 
It was, therefore, pioposed that the Qoveraors and Councils, and the lest of 

6 
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the Company’s seivants, should be debarred from aU concern in tfade But it Chap IX 
neithci occurred to the Deputy Chau man, nor was it piessed upon his notice by ^ 

any othei inembei of the legislative body, that the aigument against the union 
of tiade and government was equally conclusive, apphed to the Company, as 
applied to then servants, to those who held the poweis of government in the 
first instance, as to those who held them by delegation and at will 

It was in the debate upon this motion ^hat Loid Chve made the celebiated Clive’s eele- 
speech, in which he vindicated his own conduct, against the charges to which, speech 
as well fiom authoiaty as fiom individuals, it had been seveiely exposed He 
spared not the chaiacter eithei of his fellow-seivants, or of the Diiectors I 
attiibute the present situation of our affaiis,” he said, “ to foui causes , a relax- 
ation of government in my successois , great neglect on the phrt of adminis- 
tidtion , notorious misconduct on the part of the Diiectois , and the violent 'and 
outiageoiis pioceedings of geneial couits” To heai his account, no one would 
believe that any creature w ho had ever had any thing to do with the govqm- 
ment had evei behaved w ell hut himself It was much easiei foi him, however, 
to piove that his conduct was hahle to no peculiar blame, than that it was 
entitled to extiaoidinary applause With gieat audacity, both nulitaiy and 
political, foitunately adapted to the scene in which he acted, and with const- 
deiahle skill in the adaptation of tempoiaiy expedients to temporal y exigencies, 
he had no capacity foi a comprehensive scheme, including any moderate antici- 
pation of the future , and it was the effects of his shoit sighted regulations, and 
of the unfounded and extravagant hopes he had laised, with which the Com- 
pany wcie now struggling on the veige of rum, and on account of which the 
conduct both of them and of their servants was exposed to far more than its 
due share of obloquy and condemnation 

The suspicions of the nation weie now sufficiently roused to produce a general A Select Com 

, 11 roittec of the 

demand for investigation, and on the 13th ol April a motion was made and House of 
earned in the House of Commons for a Select Committee to giatify the public 
desire The bdl which had been mtioduced by the Deputy Chairman uas 
thrown out on the second, reading, to afford time foi the opeiations of the Com- tympany s 
mitteej and parliament was prorogued on the 10th of June 

Dunng the lecess, took place the extraordinaiy disclosuie of the deficiency ofTheMimstur 
the Company’s funds, their loans weie sohcited from the Bank, and then appli- 
cation foi support was made to the Ministei He received their proposals with 
coldness , and referred them to parliament That assembly was convened oa 
the 9i6th of November^ much eaiher, as the Ring fiom the thfone infoimed 
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Book IV them, than had been otherwise intended, to affoid them an oppoitunity of 
taking cognizance of the piesent condition of the East India Company The 
Mmistei had aheady come to the lesolution of acceding to the lequest of the 
Diiectois, it theiefoie suited his pm pose to affirm that how gieat soeier the 
existing embaiia&sment, it wns only temporaiy and i Committee of Scciecy 
was appointed, as the most eftectual and expeditious method foi gaining that 
knowledge of the subject ftom which it was pioper that the measuies of paiha- 
ment should spiing 

Company pro Among the expedients which the uigency of then affaiis had dictated to the 
mistim'Tsu Company, a new commission of supei vision had been lesolved upon duiing the 
iccLSS , and six gentlemen weie selected foi that important service The mea- 
suie, howevei, nas not appioved by the ministiy and on the 7th of Decembei 
the Committee of Seciecy piesented a lepoit, stating, that notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties of the Companj, they veie piepanng to send out a com- 
mission of supei visois at a gieat expense, and that, m the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a bdl ought to be passed to restrain them fiom the execution of that 
puipose foi a hmited time The introduction of this bill excited the most 
vehement remonstiances on the part of the Company, and of those by whom 
then cause was suppoited in the two houses of paihament It was asseitod to 
be a violation of piopeity, by curtaihng the poweis which the Company pos- 
sessed by chaitci of managing then ownaffaiis, and all the e\ds which can 
aiise fiom shaking the security of pioperty weie held up in then most alaiming 
colouis to detei men fiom approbation of the thieatened restiaint The Com- 
pany’s claims of piopeity, howevei, so fiequently, dining the whole course of 
then histoiy, bi ought to oppose the intei position of paihament in then affaus^ 
proved of as little foice upon this as upon othei occasions , and then privileges, 
they weie told, to which the tcim piopeity, in its unhmited sense, could not with- 
out sophistiy be apphed, were insufficient to set aside that foi which all pioperty 
IS cieated — the good of the commumty , now in one important article so foimid- 
ably thieatened in then mismanaging hands 

Terms on Aftei this decisive act of control, the next ostensible proceeding was the peti- 

Company pray tion foi a loan, presented by the Company to parliament on the 9th day of March 
foriehet piopositions Urged by the Directors weie that they should receive a loan 

of 1,500,000/ foi foil! years, at foui per cent interest, that they should make 
no dividend of more than six pei cent pei annum untd the loan should be 
reduced to 750,000/ , that the dividend in that event should use to eight per 
cent , that the surplus of receipts above disbuisements in England should be 
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applied to the icduction of the Company’b bond debts to 1,500,000/ , that after Chap IX 

such reduction, the svuplus should be divided equally between the pubhc and the " ' 

Company, and that the Company should be leleased fiom pavraent of the 
annual 400,000/ to the pubhc, foi the remaindei of the five yeais specified m 
the foimei agreement, and fiom the payments to which they were bound m 
consequence of the late acts foi the indemnity on teas In heu of these, theTeimssubsti 
foUow mg weie the piopositions offeied bj the Mirastei to lend the Company mmistry ** 
1,400,000/ at an mteiest of foiii pei cent , to foi ego the claim of 400,000/ 
a-yeai fiom the teriitoiial levenue tdl that debt is dischaiged, to lestiiet them 
from making any diiidend above si\ pei cent tdl that dischaige is accomplished, 
and from making any dividend above seven per cent tiU then bond debt is 
leduced to 1,500,000/ , after that reduction to receive fiom them, m behalf of 
the pubhc, three fourths of the suiplus lectipts it home, the lemammg fouith 
being appiopriated eithci foi the fmthei i eduction of the bond debt, oi the 
foimation of a kind to meet contihgent exigencies , and, under these conditions, 
to peimit the teiritoiial acquisitions to lemain m then possession foi six yeais, 
the unexpiied term of their chaitei 

The Company tieated these conditions as haish, arbitrary, and illegal, pcti- Opposition of 

tlio Coinp'iiiy 

tioned against them in the stiongest terms, and weie supported with gieatunnaiimg 
vehemence of language by then own fiiends, and the enemies of the Ministei, 
m both houses of paihament The lestiiction of the dividend aftei payment of 
the debt, the exaction of so gieat a piopoition of the suiplus leceipts, and m 
paitzcular the appiopnation even of that part which it was proposed to leave as 
their own, they airaigned as a violent disposal of their piopeity without then 
own consent, cqualhng the most arbitiary acts of the most despotical govern 
ments, and setting a precedent which lessened the secuiity of eveiy light of a 
British subject These consideiations, howevei vehemently uiged, pioduced 
but little effect the ministerial influence was piedommatmg , the Company weie 
odious , and it was felt, peihaps, lather than distinctly seen, that the lules of 
individual piopeity were not apphcable, without great lestnctions, to an aitificial 
body, whose pioceedings weie of such a magnitude as deeply to affect the inte- 
lests of the nation at large Of aU these pretensions, however, that which 
seemed most to alaim the Company was the claim now distinctly asseited by 
the government to the teriitorial acquisitions , and though a definitive discussion 
"was still waved by the Minister, the Company expostulated against the limita- 
tion of then possession to six years, as mvolvmg m it a decision of the question 
against them 
S 
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Book IV A inoie impoit-int excicibe of powei over their affairs was still meditated by 
' the Mmistei , an entire change in the cpnstitution of the Company On the 3d 
A ^leatdiaiigo of May he mtioduced a senes of piopo&itions, as the foundation foi a law, 
tntionofX winch should raise the quahfication to vote in the Couit of Piopnetois fiom 500/ 
Company 1,000/, and give to eieiy piopiietoi possessed of 3,000/ two votes, possessed 

of 6,000/ thiee \otes,andof 10,000/ fom votes, which should change the annual 
election of the whole nnmbei of Directois to that of six new ones, or one-fourth 
of the whole numbei each year, vest the goveinment of Bengal, Bahar, ind 
Orissa, in a governoi general, with a salary of 25,000/, and foui counsellors of 
8,000/ each, lender the other Presidencies suboidinate to that of Bengal 
estabhsh at Calcutta a supieme comt of judicatuie, consisting of a chief justice 
with 8,000/ a-yeai, and three othei judges, with each 6,000/ a-yeai, appointed 
by the Ciown 

As subsidiaiy ai tides it was pioposed, that the &st governor geneial and 
counsellors should be nominated by parhament in the act, and hold then office 
foi five yeais, aftei which the patronage of those gieat offices should leveit to 
the Directois, but still subject to the appiobation of the Ciown , that every thing 
in the Company’s coirespondence fiom India, which i elated to the civil or 
mditaiy affaus, to the government of the country, oi the admmistration of the 
revenues, should be laid before the uunistiy , that no person m the seivicc, 
either of the King oi of the Company, should be allowed to receive piesents , 
and that the governoi geneial, the counsellors, and judges, should he excluded 
fiom all comineicial piofits and piu suits 

Objections of If the alaim and indignation of the Company, Diiectois and Piopnetois 
Co“jp™y gofcited befoie , that body were now stiuck with the highest teiioi and 
lesentment They exclaimed, that the leiy constitution uas threatened with 
subveision, and the rights confeired by charter treated as dust They tendeied 
a direct apphcation to the city of London, to join them with its influence in 
lesisting a measure , which destroyed the principle on which its own pnvileges 
and those of eveiy chattered body in the nation depended, and thicatened the 
very freedom of the people, both by setting a conspicuous anfl piolific example of 
the aibitraiy violation of law, and by adding the whole of the revenue and govern- 
ment of India to the power and influence of the CioiMi They lepiesented, that, 
by the clause which raised the quahfication of the voteis, above twelve hundred 
Pioprietors were disfranchised violently, and without compensation, lobbed of 
an impoitint right, and excluded fiom all share, direct or induect, in the 
management of their own immediate piopeity That by destroying the annual 
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election of Diiectors, those Trustees for the Company weie placed above the Chap IX 

contiol of their constituents, and vested with new powers to gratify then own ' v— 

ease or conuption, at the expense of those whose inteiests were lodged in their 
hands That by reducing to a small numbei the voles of the Propnetois, the 
ministerial management of that body became more easy That, by rendeimg the 
situation of Duectoi permanent for so great a number of years, undei the 

incapacitation of the Propnetois eithei to punish oi rewaid, and undei the 

great powei of the Ministei to do both, the subserviency of the Court of 
Directors to aU ministeiial puiposes was perfectly secured , and that, fiom these 
sources combined, the powei of the Ministei over the Company was rendered 
hardly any thing infenoi to absolute That the whole goveinment of the Settle- 
ments m India was taken from the Company, hnd, m efect, transferred to the 
Crown, by estabhshmg a general piesidency over all then affans, of which the 
agents were m the fir&t instance named by parliament, and evei aftei, m reality, 
undei the condition of its approbation, named by the Ciown And that, “ not- 
withstanding the Company were thus depnved of their franchise in the choice of 
their seivants, by an unparalleled strain of injustice and oppiession they weie 
compelled to pay such salaiies, as ministei s might think fit to direct, to persons 
in whose appointment, approbation, or removal, the Company were to have no 
shaie”^ 

These considerations were fiequently urged, with the utmost vehemence and 
aspeiity, m both assembhes of parhament Eveiy question, every clause, was 
warmly debated, and pressed to a division The city of London, the Company 
themselves, and those stockholdeis who weie deprived of then votes, piesented 
stiong and earnest petitions In behalf of the Company, and the disfianchised 
Piopiietors, counsel, at their piayer, weie heaid And two protests, couched 
in censoiial language of extraordinary strength, obtained a numerous signature 
in the uppei house 

All this opposition, howevei, and all this ferment were of httle avail The 
propositions of the ministry were aU earned by great and decisive majorities, 
and being leduced into two acts, the one lelating to the financial rehef of the 
Company, the other to the estabhshment of then new constitution, they received 
the loyal assent on the 21st of June and the 1st of July The arrangements 
which concerned the business at home were appomted to commence from the 1st 

* Message from the East India Company to the Right Hon the Loid Mayor, Aldermen, aid 
Commons of the city of London, m Common Council assembled, dated 27th May, lYT'l 
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of Octobei, 1773 , those which concerned the foieign admimstiation not till the 
1st of August, 1774 * 

Piacticil statesmen are commonly, notwithstanding the aus with which they 
assume to themselves the monopoly of pohtical wisdom, but mole eyed legislators 
The piesent was on a level with then usual ignoiant and aboitive expeiiments 
In one respect it fulfiUed the pin pose veiy completely foi which it was in- 
tended It fell into the cuuent of that pohey which foi many leasons has 
been running with perfect regularity and consideiable stiength to dimmish the 
influence of numbers m affairs of government, and reduce eveiy thing as much 
as possible to the ohgaichical state 

For the lest , it had not so much as a tendency to remove the principal evils 
to which it pietended to find a lemedy , and it created some evds of the greatest 
magnitude which pieviously had no existence 

The evils in question were — I Such as had then opeiation m India, 
and II Such as had their operation m England 

I Those which had then operation in India might aU be ranked under two 
heads , 1 The absorption of more than the revenues by expense , and S! The 
plunder and oppression of the people 

The only parts of the new constitution which had a duect influence upon the 
government in India, were — 1 The new appomtment and powers of the Governor- 
general and Council , and 2 The supreme Court of Judicature 

1 The mode of appointing pubhc functionanes, and the extent of then 
power, distmct fiom the motives to good oi evil conduct which opeiate upon 
them in the dischaige of then functions, are evidently of no avail Upon the 
Governor and Council in India the motives to evil conduct, and the scope 
for its exercise, weie, if not augmented by the new regulations, at any 
rate not impaired f As ingenuity may be challenged to lefute this pio- 


* See 13 Geo III c 63, and 13 Geo III c 64; 

They were previously debaiied from the acceptance of piesents, and the Goveraoi fiom 
trade Rehance for probity was placed, as it is so commonly placed, on the gieatness of the 
salaiies as if theie was a point of satuiation m cupidity, as if the great power which great 
salaries confei was not the most effectual of all instiuraents for the undue acquisition of more , 
and the most effectual of all instruments for covering such acquisition from mquiiy oi punishment 
In as far, then, as the piospect of impumty is a motive, and it is one of the strongest, so far 
great salaries do not take fiom, they add to the temptations to corruption Even Buike, upon 
this particular, remarked, that “ ample salaries lemoved the necessity indeed, but by no means 
the inducements, to corruption and oppi ession ” See Ninth Report of the Select Committee, 
1781 
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position, it follows, that fiom this branch of the ariangement no good was Chap IX 

deiived * ' 

1773 

2 The Supieme Coiiit of Judicatuie was intended to supply the hmited The newjudi 
powei's of ciiminal juiisdiction, which, in their ancient corameicial capacity, “aicukted to 
had been committed to the Company The teirois of law, bi ought nearei home 
to the inferioi servants of the Company, and those who enjoyed their piotection, 
might have lestiained in some degree then subordinate oppressions But it 
was easy to see that the operations of the supieme functional les in India must 
remam exempt fiom the contiol of the Supieme Couit , otherwise, that couit 
became itself the government This consequence was not sufficiently foreseen , 
and the vague and indefinite poweis assigned to the judicatoiy, intioduced 
immediately, between the Govemor General and the Judges, those struggles 
which threatened the existence of English authority 

So long, on the other hand, as the Governor Geneial and Council lemaiiied 
exempt fiom the contiol of law, the gieat oppressors were safe , and, fiom the 
community of interests, and the necessity of mutual comphance and mutual 
concealment between the high offenders and the low, impunity was pietty well 
secured to the class 

The grand source, however, of mischief to the natives, in the jurispiudential 
plan, was the unfoitunate inattention of its authors to the general piinciples of 
law , detached from its accidental and national foims \.s the vulgai of eveiy 
nation think then language the natural one, and all others aibitraiy and aiti- » 
ficial so, a large mass of Englishmen consider English law as the puie extract 
of reason, adapted to the exigencies of human nature itself Ignoiant that, foj* 
the greater part, it is arbitral y, technical, and ill-adapted to the general ends 
which it IS intended to serve , that it has more of smgulaiity, and less capacity 
of adaptation to the state of other nations, than any scheme of law, to be found 
m any other civilized country Yet this whole system, the Biitish paihament, 
or British ministry, transplanted to Bengal exactly as it stood , and imagined 
that they had amply provided for the administration of justice iii India But 
the Enghsh law, which in general has neither definition noi words to guide the 
discretion or circumscribe the license of the Judge, presented neithei rule nor 
analogy in cases totally altered by diversity of ideas, manners, and pie-existing 

* That pait of the regulations which subjected to the Bengal Council the othei Pitsidencies 
in matters of peace and war with foieign states, had some effect, though not without diawbacks, 
in giving unity to the international pioceedings of the Company Witli the goodness or badness 
of the internal government, it had nothing to do 

2 a '2 
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iightis, and the violent eflfoits which weie made to bend the rights of the 
natives to a confoimity with the Enghsh laws, for the puipose of extending 
)uiisdiction, and giatifying a pedantic and mechanical attachment to the aibi- 
tiaiy foims of the Westminstei couits, pioduced moie injustice and oppression, 
and excited moie alaim, than pi obably was experienced, through the whole of 
its duration, fiom the impeifection of the pievious powers of law and judi- 
catuie •' 

II If, towaids the amehoiation of the government m India, the new effoit 
in legislation peifoimed no more than this , it injuied, lathei than improved, the 
condition of both the Company and the natives Against the government at 
home, the only objection, of any leal moment, was, its inefficiency, as the 
ruling power, to pioduce, by means of its sen ants, a good government in 
India, 01, what in this case was meant by good government, a laige suiplus of 
levenue oi tieasuie to England, without oppression to the natives The total 
change which was effected in the constitution of the Company pietcnded to 
have foi its End the improvement and perfection of the Company m that 
respect And it employed as its whole and only Means., dependance upon the 
Mmistei 

If the Minister had moie knowledge of the affaiis of India, more leisuie to 
devote to then management, and moie inteiest in then being well managed^ 
this was an impiovement If he had less knowledge ; less leisure , and, far 
above aU, if his interest was hkely to be most promoted by that system of 
pationage which cieates dependance, and winch is at irreconcilable enmity with 
the veiy principle of good government, the change was wholly the reveise. 
How dependence upon the Minister was to rendei the agents of government 
moie faithful and economical stewaids of the levenues in India, oi less disposed 
to accumulate wealth at the expense of the prostiate natives, it is not easy to 


Mr Burke, in the Ninth Repoit of the Select Committee, m 1783, says, “ The defect in 
the institution seemed to be this that no lule was laid down, eithei in the act or the charter, by 
which the Court was to judge No descriptions of offcndeis, or species of delinquency, were 
pioperly ascei tamed, according to the nature of the place, or to the pievalent mode of abuse 
Piovision was made for the administration of justice in the remotest part of Hmdostan, as if it 
were a province in Great Britain Your Committee have long had the constitution and conduct 
of this Court before them, and they have as yet been able to discover veiy few instances (not one 
that appears to them of leading importance) of leliei given to the natives against the corruptions 
or oppressions of British subjects m power — So far as your Committee have been able to dis- 
cover, the Court has been generally teirible to the natives, and has distiacted the government of 
the Company, without substantially lefoiming any one of its abuses ’ 
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make appear In legaid to responsibility, or eventual punishment, the Only Chap IX 
caution was, to act in conceit with the ministei and then they were out of all ‘ 

comparison moie a&suied of impunity than ever 

From dependance upon the Court of Proprietors by annual elections, to ren- Proof that de 
dei the Directois in a great degiee independent of then constituents bj^ elections Mi 
m foul yeais, gave them greatei powers, and hence motives, to pursue then oJjy 
own inteiests at the expense of the Piopnetors , but that it should mciease then 
interest in the good government of India, and hence their moti\ es for exertion 
to piocure it, is impossible 

To dimmish the number of votes in the Comt of Propnetois, and confine the 
powei to the rich, was contrived, it was said, to render that assembly less 
tumultuous But tumultuousness, in itself, is not an evil It is evil only when 
it has a tendency to produce evil effects What is more tumultuous than a 
pubhc market, a theatre, or a church ? To know the merit then of a reform of 
tumultuousness, we ought to know the specific evils which the tumultuousness 
m question produced In the case of the East India Company, the authors of 
the measure failed m exhibiting any mischievous effects , though by their reform 
they unquestionably created a field for othei effects of a very pernicious desciip- 
tion “ If tumult and disoidei,” as was weU remarked by an iHustiious Com- 
mittee of the Commons House, “ were lessened by reducing the numbei of 
Piopnetors, private cabal and intrigue were facihtated at least in an equal 
degiee, and it is cabal and conuption, rathei than disordei and confusion, that 
are most to be dieaded in transacting the affans of India , ” * that are most to 
be dreaded in tiansacting the affairs of eveiy country undei the sun 

The virtues of a Court of Propiietors, as of eveiy pohtical body, aie intelhgence 
and probity The owner of 500/ stock was just as likely to be intelligent as the 
the owner of 1000/ But a small numbei of men aie much moie easily coi- 
rupted than a large , and, where the mattei of corruption operates, much moie 
sure of being corrupt [ 

To the grand complaint against the Court of Pioprietois, that being filled 
by the servants of the Company who had leturned loaded to Europe with ill- 
gotten wealth it proved a bamer against exposure and punishment, the amount 

* Ninth Report of the Select Committeej m 1783 

-j “ The whole ot the regulations concerning the Court of Piopnetors relied npon two prm 
ciples, which have often proved iallacious namely, that small numbers were a security against 
faction and diboider, and, that integrity of conduct would follow the greater propeity ’ Nmtls 
Report, ut supra 
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of the quahfication piovided no sort of lemedy, but lathei facilitated and con- 
filmed the abuse 

As soon as evei the management of the East India Company’s affairs became 
a souice of gieat patronage and power, it necessaidy followed that stock was 
geneially held foi the pi emotion of mteiests of much gieatei value than the 
dividend It was distributed mostly among three great classes of Piopiietois , 
1 Those who aspired to a shaie in the Duection, and who weie careful to 
possess themselves of whatevei share of stock rvas calculated to strengthen their 
influence , 21 The laige class of those who were competitors for the Company’s 
lavouis and employment, all those concerned in the immense supply of then 
shipping and goods, constituting a consideiable proportion of the ship-owners 
and tiadesmen in London, who strengthened their influence with the great 
customer, by the number of votes which they could assure to the Directois m 
the General Court , 3 Those who aspired to contiacts with the Treasury, Admi-* 
lalty, and Oidnance, and clerks in public offices, rvho discovered that one 
gi ound of influence with the Mimstei, was to have votes at his disposal in the 
East India Piopiietary CouiL^ 

By every thing which tended to lessen the number of voting Proprietors, the 
force of aU these sinister mteiests was increased The only expedient which 
had a tendency to counteiact them, was to render such Proprietors as numerous 
as possible This would have promoted the interests of the public, but not 
those of the minister , the interests of the many, but not those of the few f 

One part of the ancient constitution, foi the preseivation of which the 
authors of tlic present reform weie condemned by the Select Committee of 


^ This IS pretty neaily the description of the East India Pioprietaiy which is given by the 
Committee of the House of Commons See Ninth Repoit of the Select Committee m 1783 
-t* It wisuiged by the Minister, that by laising the quahfication from SOOZ to lOOOZ , the value 
of the dividend would govern the Piopiietoi moie than that of the vote, with what sinceiity, or 
what discernment, it is easy to see Buil e, moieover, very justly remaiked, that this pecuniaiy 
mteiest might be most effectually seived by some signal misdemeanoui, which should pioduce a 
gieat immediate advantage, though pioductive of ultimate rum “ Accoidingly, he adds, “ the 
Company s servants have evci sihce coveied ovei the worst oppressions of the people undei their 
government, and the most ciuel and wanton ravages of all the neighbouiing countiies, by holding 
out, and for a time actually lealizmg, additions of levenue to the terntoiial funds of the Company, 
aiid gieat quantities of valuable goods to then investment He added, with obvious truth, 
“ The Indian Piopxietoi will alwajs be, in the fust instance, a politician and the bolder his 
enterpiise, and the moie coirupt his views, the less will be his consideiation of the price to be 
paid for compassing them Ninth Eepoit, ut supra 
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1783, was the ballot , ‘‘ by means of which, acts,” they said, " of the highest Chap IX 
concein to the Company and to the state, might be done by mdividuals '' — 

with perfect impunity” Theie are occasions on which the use of the ballot is 
advantageous Theie are occasions on which it is huitful If we look steadily to 
the end, to which all institutions piofess to be chiected, the common and pubhc 
good, we shall not find it veiy difficult to draw the hne of demarcation 

On aU those occasions on which the inteiests which aie hable to act secretly 
upon the votei have a tendency to seduce him ffiom the path of probity, while those 
which act openly and aie avowed have a tendency to retain him in that path, the 
publicity of the vote is of the highest importance On all those occasions, on 
which the motives which act secretly aie on the side of piobity, those which act 
publicly are on the side of vice, the secrecy of the vote is eminently useful In 
other woids, wheiever the voter’s own inteiests and inchnations, if he is left to 
himself, are suie to point in the right duection, while he is hable to be acted 
upon m a smistei direction by the will and power of others, the ballot is a great 
secuiaty for good Wherever the man’s own mteiests and inchnations point m 
the sinister direction, while he is still capable of being lestiained by the voice 
of pubhc detestation or applause, the ballot affords only a security for corruption 
The East India Company presents an instance of the baneful operation of the 
ballot , where it is possible for a majority of Piopiietois to have interests m the 
highest degree inconsistent with those of the pubhc, but interests which the 
foice of the pubhc sanction, concentrated upon the acts of eveiy individual, 
would have a tendency to prevent them fiom pursuing The election of membeis 
to serve in parhament presents an instance of the salutary opeiation of the 
ballot , it being impossible for the mass of individuals who compose the nation 
to have interests hostile to the nation, but it being very possible for a great 
proportion of them to be acted upon by persons who have 

At the very time when the discussions upon the new regulations were taking 
place, the Chan man of the Select Committee came forwaid with a motion for 
inquiry into the circumstances of the deposition and death of SuiajaDowla, 
into the impostuie, by a fictitious treaty, practised upon Omichund , the eleva- 
tion of Meer Jaffier , and the sums of money, m the shape of presents, obtained 
at the time of that revolution Crimes of the blackest dye, lapacity, treacheiy, 
cruelty, were charged upon the principal actors m that suspicious scene , and 
the punishment, even of Chve, as the first and piincipal dehnquent, was lepie- 
sented as a necessary act of justice and policy On the 10th of May, the 
following resolutions were moved , 1 That all acquisitions, made under the 

1 
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Book IV influence of a military foice, oi by tieaty with foieign Princes, do of right 
belong to the state , S That to appropriate acquisitions so made, to the pnvate 
emolument of persons entrusted with any civil or mihtary power of the state, 
IS illegal , 3 That very gieat sums of money, and other valuable property, have 
been acquired in Bengal, from Princes and others of that country, by persons 
enti listed with the imhtaiy and civd powers of the state, by means of such 
poueis , which suras of money and valuable property have been appropriated to 
the private use of such persons” These lesolutions were warmly adopted by 
the house But when the application of them came to be made to individuals , 
and especially when the rum was contemplated which that apphcation would 
draw down upon Chve , compassion foi the man, and the consideration of his 
services, blotted by offences, yet splendid and great, operated with effect in 
the bieasts of the assembly, and put an end to the inquiry According to the 
style which the spirit of English laws lenders piedominant in Enghsh councils, 
the rejection of inquiry was ostensibly placed upon a meie evasion, of the nature 
of a legal shuffle , the pretence, to wit, of incompetence in the reports in the Select 
Committee to be received as evidence As if that were true ' As if no othei 
evidence weie to be had ' On the other hand, the considerations which fairly 
ificommended the rejection, or at least a veiy great modification of the penal 
pioceedmg, weie not so much as mentioned , That the punishment threatened 
was more gjievous than the offence , that it was punishment by an eo? posf- 
facto law, because, howevei contiaiy to the pnnciples of right government the 
piesents received fioin Meer Taffiei, and howevei odious to the inoial sense 
the deception practised upon Omichund, there was no law at the time which 
foibid them , that the piesents, how contrary soevei to European moials and 
ideas, weie perfectly correspondent to those of the countiy in which they were 
leceived, and to the expectations of the parties by whom they weie bestowed , 
that the tieachei'y to Omichund was countenanced and palhated by some of the 
pnnciples and many of the admired incidents of Emopean diplomacy, that 
Clive, though nevei inattentive to his own interests, was actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the prosperity of the Company, and appears not in any instance 
to have sacrificed what he regarded as them interests to his own, and that it 
would have required an extraordinary man, which no one ought to be punished 
for nob being, to have acted, m that most trymg situation in which he was 
placed, with greater disinterestedness than he displayed 

Jinaticial and The inquiry into the financial and commeicial state of the Company exhibited 
Ihe the following results The whole of their effects and credits m England, esti-* 

Tompany 
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mated on the 1st day of March, 1773, amounted to 7,784,689^ 12^ lOd , and Chai? IX 
the whole of then debts to 9,219)114/ 12s Qd , leaving a balance against the — 
Company of 1,434,4^4/ 19s Sd The whole of then effects and ciedits in 
India, China, and St Helena, and afloat on the sea, amounted to 6,397,999/ 

10s Gd The whole of then debts abioad amounted to 2,032,306/ , pioducing 
a balance in then favour of 4,364,993/ 10s 6d Deducting fiom this sum the 
balance against the Company in England, we find the whole amount of then 
available piopcity no more than 2,930,568/ 10s lOd so that of then capital 
stock of 4,200,000/ , 1,269,431/ 9s 2d was expended and gone* 

Fioin the yeai 1744, the peiiod to which in a foimei passage (■ is brought 
down the amount of the dividend paid annually to the Propnetois on the capital 
stock, that payment continued at eight per cent to the year 1756, on which it 
was 1 educed to six per cent It continued at that low amount tdl Christmas, 

1766, when it was laised by the Geneial Couit, repugnant to the sense of the 
Court of Duectors, to five pei cent for the next half year On the 7th of May, 

1767, it was resolved in the General Court, that for the following half yeai the 
dividend should be six and a quarter pei cent But this resolution was lescinded 
by act of parhament, and the dividend hmited, till furthei permission, to ten per 
cent per annum It was continued at ten per cent tdl the yeai commencing 
at Chnstmas, 1769, when, in puisuance of the new legulations, it was advanced 
to eleven pei cent The next year it lose to twelve pei cent The folloivmg 
year it was carried to its prescribed hmits, twelve and a half per cent , at which 
it continued foi eighteen months, when the funds of the Company being totally 
exhausted, it was suddenly reduced 4o six per cent per annum, by a lesolution 
passed on the 3d of December, 1772 1 

In the interval between 1744 and 1772, the sales at the India House had 

* Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy m 1773 The Committee say, “ Thej have 
not intended m the above account my valuation of the fortifications and buildings of the Com 
pany abroad They can by no means agree in opinion with the Couit of Directors, ‘ That the 
amount of the foitifications, &c should be added to the annual statement —Undoubtedly no 
effects of any party can be compaied with Ins debts, farther than they can be disposed of for 
the payment of those debts the manuie which, a farmer has spread upon his fields, oi the hedges 
and ditches with which he has suiioundedthem, are nothing, the moment his lease is expired 
The money expended m fortifications and buildings, fiom May 1757, was stated at nearly four 
millions 

•|- Supra, p so 

:j; See the Third and Eighth Reports of the Committee of Secrecy in 1773 
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mci cased fioin about 2,000,000/ to 3,000,000/ annually, tlieu? annual expoits, 
including both goods and stores, had fuUy doubled In the year 1751, the total 
amount of shipping in the seivice of the Company was 38,441 tons, in the yeai 
1772 It was 61,860 ■’ 

* Fifth Repoit ol the Committee of Seciecy 
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BOOK V. 


I aOM THE FIRST GREAT CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE E VST INDIA COMPANY 
AND IN THF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, IN 1773, TILL THE SECOND GREAI CHANGE, BY 
THE ACT, COMMONLY CALLED MR PITT S ACT, IN 1784 


CHAP I 

Adminititration of Hastings till the Time when the Fat liamentai y JHembei^ 
of the Council airwed and the Operations oj the New Constitution com 
menced, including— An angements for collecting the Revenue and admi- 
nistei mg Justice ostensibly as Duan — 1 1 eatment oj Mahomed lleza Khan 
and the Rajah Shitabroy — Elevation of Munny Begum — Destruction of 
the Rohillas — Sale of Corah and Allahabad to the Vizir — ’Payment refused 
of the Emperor 's Revenue — Financial r esulis 

Mr HASTINGS was nominated Governor General by the new parliameniaiy Chap I 
authority, and General Claveiine, Colonel Monson, Mi Barwel, and Mr ^ 

Fiancis, the membeis of the new pailiamentary council, not to be iemovedr„gt Go^eid- 
duiing the peiiod assigned in the act, except by the King, lipon lepresentation 
made by the Court of Duectois Mi Hastings had ascended with leputation Council 
through the several stages of the Company’s seivice , had the lank of a membci 
of council at the time of Mi Vansittait’s administration, and geneiaUy con- 
curied in the measures which the party opposed to that Governor so violently 
condemned Aftei a visit to his native country, to 'which he returned at the 
same time with Vansittart, he was sent back to India, m 1769, to the station 
of second m conned at Madias, and m the beginning of 17721 w’'as raised to 
the highest station in the service of the Company, being appointed to succeed 
Mr Caitiei m the government of Bengal 

S E £ 
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The sense which the Directors entertained of the vices which up to this tune 
had stained tlieir administiation in India, is lecorded thus “ We wish,” (these 
aie the words of their letter to the President and Council at Foil Wdhain, 
dated the 7th of Apnl, 1773,) “we could lefute the obseivation, that almost 
every attempt made by us and our administiations at youi Presidency, for the 
refoiining- of abuses, has rather increased them — and added to the miseries of 
the countiy we aie anxious to piotect and cheiish The tiuth of this observa- 
tion appeals fully in the late appointment of supeivisois and chiefs — instituted, 
as they were, to give rehef to the mdustiious tenants, to improve and enlarge 
our investments, to destroy monopohes, and letiench expenses, the end has, 
by no means, been answerable to the institution Are not the tenants, moie 
than ever, oppressed and wretched ^ Aie our investments unproved^ Has not 
the law silk and cocoons been laised upon us fifty pei cent in priced We can 
hardly say what has not been made a monopoly And as to the expenses of 
your Presidency, they are at length settled to a degree we are no longer able 
to support Ihese facts (for such they are) should have been stated to us, a» 
capital reasons, why neither oui orders of 1771, noi indeed any regulations 
whatever, could be earned into execution But, perhaps, as this would have 
pioved too much, it was not suggested to us , foi nothing could more plainly 
indicate a state of anarchy, and that there was no government existing, in oui 
servants in Bengal When oppression peivades the whole country , when 
youths have been suffeied with impunity to exercise sovereign juizsdiclion ovei 
the natives, and to acquue rapid foitunes by monopohzing of commerce, it 
cannot be a wondei to us, or youi selves, that native mei chants do not come 
forwndto contract with the Company, that the manufactuies find then way 
thiough foreign channels , or that oui investments aie at once enormously dear, 
and of a debased quahty — It is evident, then, that the evds which have been 
so destructive to us, he too deep for any partial plans to reach or conect It is, 
theiefore, our resolution to aim at the loot of those evils ” The opinion which 
was formed of Mr Hastings, leads them to expiess their expectation of assist- 
ance from him in these lefoims, in the following teims “ Our President, Mi 
Hastings, we tiust, will set the example of temperance, economy, and apphea- 
tion , and upon, this, we are sensible, much wdl depend And here we take 
occasion to indulge the pleasure we have in acknowledging Mi Hastings’s ser- 
vices upon the coast of Coromandel, in constructing, with equal labour and 
ability, tbe plan which has so much impioved oui investments there , and as we 
are persuaded he will persevere, in the same laudable pursuit, through every 
1 
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bianch of oui affaus m Bengal, he, m leturn, may depend on the steady sup- Chap 
poll and favour of his employeis ” 

The double, oi lather the clandestine administration , in name, and in ostent state of the 
by the Nabob, in reality by the Company which had been lecoinmended as 
ingenious pohcy by Ch\e, and admiied as such by his employeis and successors , 
had contiibuted gieatly to enhance the dilRciilties in which by assumption of the 
goveinment the Enghsh weie involved All the vices of the ancient pohty weife 
saved from leform and all the evds of a divided authoiity were superinduced 
The revenues were undei a complicated, wasteful, and oppressive economy , the 
lands being partly managed by the shicdars, oi agents of the collectors, paitly 
farmed from year to yeai, paitly held by Zeimndais, and TalooLdais, respon- 
sible foi a ceitain revenue The adrmmstiation of justice, of which, undei the 
mihtaiy and fiscal Governois of the Mogul piovinces, the cnminal part belonged 
to the Nazim, or military Governoi, the civil to the Duan, or fiscal Governor, 
was left, as a heavy and unproductive toil, m the hands of the Nabob , who, 
being totally without power, was totally unable to maintain the authority of his 
tribunals against the masters of the country and the people were given up to 
oppression f 

The Company and then servants were httle satisfied, from the beginning, 
with the pi oduce of the duannee , and soon began to be httle satisfied with the 
expedients adopted by Chve for ensunng a faithful collection In the month of 
August, 1769, before the close of Mi Verelst’s administiation, a supplementary 
security was devised It was held expedient that servants of the Company ’ 
should be stationed in appropriate distiicts, throughout the whole countij, fbi 
the puipose of superintending the native olliceis , both m the collection of the 
revenue, and, what was very much blended with it, the administiation of justice 
These functionaiies received the title of Supervisors And, in the next yeai,‘ 
was added a second supplementary security two councils, with authority over 
the supervisors, one at Moorshedabad, and another at Patna 

Among the duties recommended to the supervisors, one was, to collect a body 
of information, with respect to the amount of the revenues , with respect to 
the state, produce, and capabilities of the great source of the revenue, the lands , 
with respect to the cesses or aibitraiy taxes , the whole catalogue of imposts 
laid upon the cultivator , the maimer of collecting them, and the origin and 

^ Minutes of Evidence on Mr Hastings Trial, p 966 ♦ 

^ This IS expressly stated by Hastings, and the Conmuttee of Revenue, in then lettei of the 
Sd of Nov 1772, in the Sixth Report of the Committee ot Seaecy, ih 1773 
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Book V piogiess of all the modein exactions And also with lespect to the regulations 
of commcice, md the admimstration of justice The reports of the supeivisois, 
intended to convey the infoimation which they collected under these heads, 
lepresent the government as having attained the last stage of oppressiveness and 
baibaiisin “ The Nazims exacted what they could from the Zemmdais, and 
gicat faimeis of the leienue , whom they left at hberty to plundei all below , 
reseiving to themselves the prciogdtive of plundering them in then turn, when 
they weie supposed to have cniichcd themselves with the spoils of the country ” 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1810 , quoting this passage, 
leinark, “The whole s}stem thus lesolved itself, on the pait of the pubhc 
officeis, into habituil extortion and injustice, nhieh pioduced, on that of 
the cultivatoi, the ritinal consequences — concealment and evasion, by which 
go\timncnt i ns dcfinuded of x consideiable pnit of its just demands With re 
spect to the ndministintion of justice, the supervisors repoitcd, “ That the legular 
couise was evciy whcic suspended But eveij man exeicised it, who had the 
povvci of compelling othcis to submit to his decisions The Committee of the 
House of Commons, whose icmaik on the state of the fiscal collections has just 
been adduced, subjoin to this quotation, which fills up the pictuie , “ Seven 
years had elapsed, fiom the acquisition of the duannee, without the goveinment 
deeming itself competent to icmedy these defects”^ 

Ihc CoHipmiy Ciievously disappointed in then expectations of tieasuic, the Diiectors 
openiyss<,uaie to bicak thiounh the sclicme of clandestimty , so fai at least as to take 

the luiictiuns ^ 

ofDum con ^10 thcli ounliinds the collection 'xs \\eii ns the dibhmscment of the ie\cnues 
In then Icttci to the Picsidcnt and Council of Foit Wdliam, dated the 38 th 
of August, 1771, they dedal ed then lesolution, “To stand foith as Duan” 
(so they weic plcised to expicss it), “ and by the agency of the Company’s 
sertanls to take upon themselves the entiie caie and management of the 
revenues ” The change was enormous, w'hich it was the nature of this deciee 
to pioduce, anong the people whom they ruled It was a revolution, much 
gieatei, piobably, than any pievious conjunctuie, than even the change fiom 
Hindu to Mahomeuan masters, had been sufiicient to cieate The tiansition 
from Hindu to Mahomedan masteis had only changed the hands by which 
the swoid wms wielded, and favoms weie dispensed, the machine of goveni- 
ment, still moie the textuie of society, underwent feeble alterations , and the 
civil pait of the admiuistiation wms, fiom convemency, left almost wholly m the 


sequences 


> Fifth Repoit of the Select Committee, ISIO, p 5 
3 
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handb of Hindus A total change m the management of the revenues moie Chap I 
deeply alFected the condition, mdividuaUy and collectively, of the people of India ^ 

than it IS easy foi the Euiopeaii leadei even to conceive It was an innovation 
by which the whole piopeity of the countiy, and along with it the admimstia- 
tion of justice were placed upon a new foundation It was a change far greater 
than if aU the existing tenures of land m England, whethei tempoiaiy or per- 
petual, weie all at once ahohshed , and new tenures of a very different descrip- 
tion, new possessois in many instances, and a new administiation of justice, 
weie intioduced 

Of the natuie of this change, the Diiectois appeal to have had no thought Consequence* 
01 conception As if the measuie which they proposed had been without conse- to Directors 
quences, they satisfied themselves with enjommg its execution , and consigned 
to their servants the task (of which, howevei, they did not much complain) 
of cai lying into effect a change of government so momentous, without one 
woid of instiuctions Those servants, though moie acquainted with the piac- 
tical difficulties which they would meet, in establishing the new system of 
finance, appeal to have thought nearly as little as then honouiable masteis, of 
the great changes, with icgaid to the people, which it w is calculated to pioduce 
Wi*h great alaciity, they addressed themselves to the enteipiise Mi Hastings 
succeeded to the chaii on the ISth of April, 1772! , and on the l6th the Council 
deemed themselves iipe foi the foUowmg impoitant lesolution That they Mode adopted 
would let the lands m faim, and foi long leases , because it is the most simple [he functions* 
mode, and best adapted to a government hke that of the Company, wlucli 
cannot entei into the minute details of the coHeetions, because eveiy mode of of die revenue 
agency by which the lents could be leceived would he attended with peiplexed 
and intricate accounts, with embezzlement of the revenue, and oppression of the 
people , and because any mode of coUectmg the revenues which would trench 
upon the time of the Goveinoi and Council, would depiive them of a portion 

* The Committee of Ciicuit, m entering upon their task, lemaik a still moie extraoidinaiy 
failure m the sagacity of the Dnectois, who did not even foiesee, that then new lesolution was 
totally inconsistent with their foimer regulations, and gave no authority foi abolishing them 
“ They hav e been pleased, say the Committee, “ to direct a total change of system, and have 
left theyiZflB and execution of it to the discretion of the Boaid, without any foiraal lepeal of the 
Regulations which they had before flamed and adapted to another system— the abolition of which 
necessaiily includes that of its subsidiaiy institutions, unless they shall be found to coincide with 
the new Extract, Proceedings of the Comiflittee of Ciicuit, dated Cossimbuzai, 28th July, 

1772, inseited in the Sixth Repoit, Committee of Scciecy 1773, p 21 
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BookV of what was alieady too little for the labonous duties which they had to 
pei'foim"' 

On the 14th of May the operations weie planned It was decieed, That the 
lands should be let foi a period of five years That a Committee of the Board, 
consisting of the Piesident and foui Membeis, should perfoim the local opeiations, 
by cucmt thiough the country That the seivants of the Company who supei in- 
tended the business of collection in the seveial distiicts, and who had hitheito 
been distinguished by the title of supeivisois, should hencefoith be denominated 
coUectois f- That a native, undei the title of duan, should in each distnct be 
joined with the coUectoi, both to confirm and to check That no banyan, or 
seivant of a collectoi, should be peimitted to faim any portion of the ie\enue 
because with the seivant of a collectoi no man would dare to become a compe- 
titoi And, as piesents to the collectois fiom the Zemmdais and othei middle- 
men had been abohshed, so all acceptance of piesents, by such middlemen, from 
the lyots, and aU othei modes of extortion, should be caiefuUy prevented Some 
piecautions weie taken against the accumulation of debt, which swelled at 
exorbitant interest, rarely less than thiee, often as much as fifteen pei cent per 
month, upon the ryots, as well as the different ordeis of middlemen The 
collectoi s were forbidden to lend, or to peimit then banyans oi seivant s to lend, 
to the middlemen , and the middlemen oi agents to lend to the lyots But the 
Governor and Council express their regiet, that loans and exorbitant interest 
were an e\ii which it was not m then powei wholly to repress t 

The objects which in these legulations the servants of the Company professed 
to have in view, weie , to simpbfy accounts , to lender uniform the mode of 
exaction, and to establish fixed and accuiate lules The Committee of Ciicuit, 
with whom, though a Membei, Mi Hastings did not proceed, fiist began to 
receive pioposaLs at Kishenagui But the terms which were offered were m 
general so unsatisfactory both in foim and amount, that the Comimttee deemed 

* These reasons are assigned m the Consultation 14 th May, Report, ut supra 
f The reason they assign foi this change ot title is woith transcribing “ The term ‘ Super 
visor was properly suited to the original commission, which was to examme, inspect, and repoit 
Tins office has been long since annulled, but we appiehend that the continuance of the name, 
and of many of the residents, m the same stations which they now fill as collectors, may have 
misled even our Honourable Masters, tv/io Uie? e nenei reqularly advised of the change^ into the 
opinion that the fiist commission still subsisted So much for the care of instructing, and the 
accurate infoiraation of, the Honouiable Diiectors 
$ Consultation, 14 th May, ut supra 
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them madmissible , and came speedily to the lesolutxon of putting up the lands Chaj? I 
to pubhc auction It was necessaiv to asceitain with as much exactness as 
possible the natuie and amount of the diffeitnt taxes which ueie to be ofFeied 
to sale For this purpose a new hustabood oi schedule of the taxes was formed 
The exactions consisted of two gieat paits , of which the hist and piincipal was 
caUed assail, oi the giound lents, the second aboabs, which consisted of a 
vaiiety of additional, often arbitiaiy, and uncertain imposts, established at 
different times, by the government, the Zemindars, the faimeis, and even the 
infenoi collectors Some of the most oppressive of these iiere abolished, and 
excluded from the present schedule And new leases oi titles w’^eie granted to 
the lyots, which enumerated all the claims to which they weie to be subject, 
ajid forbid, under penalties, every additional exaction When the Zemmdars, and 
other middlemen of ancient standing, offered foi the lands which they had been 
accustomed to govern, teims which were deemed to be reasonable, they were 
preferred, when then offeis weie consideied as inadequate, they were allowed 
a pension foi their subsistence, and the lands weie put up to sale 

While the settlement, in other woids the taxation of the countiy was caiiyrng 
into execution upon this plan, the prmcrpal office of levenue, or Khalsa, under- 
went a total revolution So long as the veil of the native government had been 
held up, this office had been stationed at Moorshedabad, and was ostensibly 
under the direction of the soil of mmistei of levenue, whom undei the title of 
Naib Duan, the President and Council had set up It was now resolved to 
transfer this great office from Moorshedabad to Calcutta , and to place it under 
the immediate supermtendance of the government The whole Council were 
constituted a Board of Revenue^, to sit two days m the week, or, if necessary, 
more The Members of the Council were appointed to act as auditors of 
accounts, each for a week m rotation The office of Natb Duan, which had 
been held by Mahomed Reza Khan at Mooishedabad, and by Shitabroy at Patna, 
was abolished , but a native functionary, oi assistant dnan, under the title of 
rox/ ? oyan, was appointed to act in the Khalsa as supeiintendant of the district 
duanSy to receive the accounts in the Bengal language, to answer inten'ogatones, 
and to make reports * 

The fundamental change produced m that great and leading branch of Indian 2 Admimttra- 

^ tion of juetice 

* Extract of Proceedings, Sixth Report, ut bupia See albO Sixth Report of the Select 
Committee of 1782, Appendix, No i , Colebiooke s Supplement to Digest of Bengal Regula 
tions, p 174—190, and the Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the Mouse of Commons, 
m 1810, p 1, 5 
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Book V administiation which concerned the levcnne, lendeied indispensable a new 
piovision foi the administiation of justice The Zemindai, who was formeily 
the gieat fiscal officei of the distiict, commonly exeicised both ci\il and ciiminal 
juusdiction within the tciiitoiy ovei i\hich he was appointed to preside In his 
Phoiisdaij, 01 cuminal comt, he inflicted t 11 soits of penalties , cluefly fines foi 
his onn benefit , even capital punishments, undei no fuithei lestiamt, than that 
01 icpoitmg the case at Mooishedabad befoie execution In his Adaulut, oi 
tnil couit he decided all cpiestions lelatmg to piopcity being entitled to a 
chout, 01 tuentyfive pei cent, upon the subject of litigation His disci etion 
uas guided oi lestiamed by no law, except the Koian, its commentaiies, and 
the customs of the coiintij, all in the highest degiee loose and indeteiminate 
Though theie uas no foimed and legulai couise of appeal fiom the Zemmdaiy 
decisions, the goveinment inteifeied in an aibitiaiy manner, as often as com- 
pl lints ueie piefeiied, to which, fiom then, own impoitance, oi fiom the import- 
ance of those who advanced them, it conceived it propei to attend To the 
mass of the people these courts affoided but httle piotection The expense 
cieated by distance, excluded the greatci numbei fiom so much as apphcation 
for justice And eveiy poweiful oppiessor tieated a feeble tiibunal with con- 
tempt The judges weie finally swa} ed by then hopes and their fears , by the 
inchnations of the men who could hint or leward them Then proceedings, 
weie not controuled by any wiitten memorial or lecoid In cases relating to 
religion, the Cauzee and Biahmen weie called to expound, the one the Moslem, 
the othei the Biahmcnical law and then opinion was the standaid of decisiQn 
Oiiginally questions ol icvenue as well as othei s belonged to the couits of the 
Zemin dais, but a few jcais pievious to the tiansfei of the levenues to the 
Enghsh, the decision of fiscal questions had been taken fiom the Zemindar, and 
given to an officci styled the Naib Duan, oi fiscal deputj, in each province 
Beside the tiibunals of the distiicts , the capital was provided with two 
ciiminal couits, in one of which, called loy adaulut, the Nazim, as supieme 
magistrate, tried capital offences, in another, a magistiate called the Phousdar 
tiled offences of a less penal desciiption, and lepoited his proceedings to the 
Nazim At the capital was also found the piincipal duanee or fiscal couit , in 
which the Duan tiied causes i elating to the levenue, including all questions of 
title to land All othei civil causes weie tiled at the capital m the couit of the 
Darogo adaulut al alea, except those of mheiitance and succession, which weie 
decided by the Cauzee and Muftee An officei, with the title of Mohtesib, 
supeimtended the weights and measures, and othei matters of police 
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Generally speaking, tlie couits of pistice m India weie instiuments by which Chap I 
the powerful perfoimed oppression, at then pleasuie, on the weak 

Under the ancient goveininent, the English, as well as other Euiopean 
aettleis, instead of demanding payment fiom a leluctant debtor through the 
courts of law, seized his pel sou and confined it, tiU satisfaction was obtained 
Noi was this so inconsistent with the spiiit of the goveininent, as often to excite 
its displeasure It was indeed a lemedy to which they weie not often obhged 
to recur because the profit of deahng with them geneially constituted a sufficient 
motive to punctuahty Aftei the power of the English became predominant, 
the native couits ceased to exeit any authority ovei Enghshmen and their 
agents ^ 

The fiist attempt which had been made by the Enghsh to lemedy in their 
new dominions any of the defects in the admimstiation of justice, was the 
appointment in 1769 of supeiintending commissioners to the several districts 
with directions to inquire mto the proceedings of the couits of justice, to restrain 
imqmtous proceedings, to abolish the choiit, and, where a total change should 
appeal desiiable, to apply to government foi the requisite poweis In 1770, the 
Naib Duan, and such of the servants of the Company as had their station of 
service at Mooishedabad, were formed into a Council of Control ovei the 
admimstiation of justice It was to be administeied still, on the ancient and 
established plan, but the Council of Conti ol should inteipose as they percened 
occasion, every judicial proceeding which concerned the government should come 
under their review, the tiials should be transmitted to them in all criminal 
cases, and execution suspended, till theu opinion was known , aU causes relative 
to the revenue and to property in land should in the first instance be tried in 
the native couits, but the Council should revise the proceedings of these couits, 
and have the power of final deteimination 

Eoi supplying the place of the native couits, in a great measure supeiseded 
by the new system of revenue, and providing a moie perfect judicial eslabhsh- 
ment , the following scheme was invented and pursued Two courts, a civil and 
a penal, were appointed for each district The criminal court, styled Phousdaiy 
Adaulut, consisted of the coUectoi, as supeiintendant, with the cauzee and 
muftee of the district, and two Mohlavies, as interpieteis of the law The civil 
court, stiled Mofussul Duanee Adaulut, consisted of the collectoi, as President, 
assisted by the provincial duan and the other officeis of the native court Erom 

■*' For this sketch of the stnte of the administration of justice in Bengal, see the Seventh 
Repoit of the Committee of Seciecy in 177S 
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thejimsdiciion of thistiibunil no cases weie excepted, beside those of succession 
to Zemmdaiies nod Taloohdaiics, icseived to the Picsident and Council 

At the seat oi government weie also established two supieme couits of appeal 
That to which the civil biancli of this appellate junsdiction was consigned 
leceived the name of Snddui Duanee Adauliit , and was composed of the 
President with two hltmbeis of the Council, attended by the duan of the Rhalsa, 
and certain officeis of the Cutcheiy, oi native court of the city That on winch 
the penal bionch was confined, obtained the title of Nizamut Suddui Adaulut 
It consisted of a chief judge, entitled Daiogo Adaulut, assisted by the chiet 
Cauzee, the chief Muftee, and three Mohlavies This Judge was nominated by 
the President and Council, who in this case acted in the capacity of Nazim 
All capital cases weie lepoited to Ins tubunal, and, after review, were ultimately 
lefeiied to the Governor General and Council Aftei a shoit experience, how- 
evei, the super inten dance of this couit appeared to impose a labour, and to 
involve a 1 esponsibihty, whicli the Governor and Council found it inconvenient 
to sustain , it was one of the first tiansactions therefore of the new government 
which succeeded in 1774 to restore this part of the mzamut to the nominal 
Nabob, and to cany back the tribunal to Mooishedabad 

For the district of Calcutta, two couits weie estabhshed, on the plan of the 
bthei district couits , in each of which a Member of Council presided in rotation 
In all these couits, it was ordained that lecoids of proceedings should be made 
and preserved The chout, or exaction, of a fourth part of all htigated property, 
for the benefit of the Judge, was abohshed A piohibition was issued against 
exorbitant fines The disci etionaiy power, exercised by a creditor over the 
person of his debtoi, was no longer tolerated And all disputes of property 
not excecchng ten rupees, were lefeiied to the headfaimei of the pergunna or 
village precinct, to which the parties belonged f 

* Tifth Report, Committee 1810, p 6 It would appear however, from Hastings Minute, 2l8t 
November, 1775 (Fifth Report of Committee of Seciecy in 1782, Appendix, No clvii) that 
Hastings was averse to the entrusting of a native with the uncontioiiled admimstiation of criminal 
justice, and that it was the act of that hostile majority of the Council, by whom Mahomed Reza 
Khan was in 1775 laised to the office oi Naib Nazim It is necessary at the same time to state, 
that the gentlemen of the majority (see then letter of the same date, Ibid ) dcclaie that pfevious 
to this measuie of theiis, “the admimstiation of criminal justice thioughout the countiy was at 
a stand — It was at a stand, while undei the superintendance of the English luleis What was it 
likely to be, under a creature, without one atom of power, having the name of a Nabob ? 

■j* Seventh Report, ut supra, General Regulations, dated 15th August, 1772, Colebrookes 
Supplement, p 1 , Fifth Report from the Select Committee on India Affairs, 1810, p 6 
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In the intioduction of these measmes a specimen is exhibited of the regard Chap I 
Avhich was paid to the feelings oi honoui of the natives, how gieat soever their — v— ' 

rank or deseivings Undei the anxious search ^f the Diiectors for the cause Conduct dis 
of their intense disappointment in the leceipt of tieasuie fiom the revenues of 
Bengal, aftei venting the fiist portion of then chagrin upon then Euiopean, they highest nnk, 
seem to have tinned it, with still greaiei want of consideiation, upon then thesemnoia 
native agents In a letter fiom the Seciet Committee, to Mi Hastings, their 
President, dated 2l8th of August, 1771, they say, “ By our general addiess you 
wdlbe infoimed of the leasons we have to be dissatisfied with the administration 


of Mahomet Reza Cawn, and wdl pciceive the expediency of oui divesting him 
of the 1 ank and influence he holds as Naib Duaii of the kingdom of Bengal ' 

Mr Hastings is then dnected, “ to issue his piivatc oiders for the securing the 
person of Mahomet Reza Cawn, togethei with his whole family, and his known Mahomed 
paitizans and adheients,” and foi bunging them prisoners to Calcutta poy 
the seciecy, the precipitation, and the severity (ariest and imprisonment to a 
man of that rank in India is one of the most cruel of all punishments) the reason 
assigned was, that otherwise he might “ render aU inquiiy into his conduct 
ineffectual, and ill consequences might result fiom his resentment and levenge” 

In the endeavoui to discovei delinquency, they say, ” Youi own judgment will 
direct you to all such means of information as may be likely to bnng to light 
the most secret of his tiansaclions We cannot, howevei, foibear recommending 
to you, to avail yourself of the mtelhgence which Nimdcomai may be able to 
give respecting the Naib’s administiation and while the envy which Nimdcomai 
is supposed to bear this minister may prompt him to a ready communication of 
aU proceedings which have come to his knowledge, we are peisuaded that no 
scrutable part of the Naib’s conduct can have escaped the watchful eye of his 
jealous and penetiatmg iival” 

The opinion which the Duectors entei tamed of the man of whom they desiied 
to make such an instiument, had, on a former occasion, been thus expiessed 
“ Fiom the ivhole of your proceedings with respect to Nundcomar, theie seems 
to be no doubt of his endeavouiing by forgery and false accusations to rum Ram 
Churn , that he h^i'* been guilty of carrying on coirespondence with the country 
poweis, hurtful to the Company’s interests, and instrumental in conveying 
letteis between the Shazada and the Fiench Governor General of Pondicherry 
In short, it appeals, he is of that wicked and tuibulent disposition, that no 


* See the Letter, Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of Warrui Hastings, Esq , p 993 

1 
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Book V haimony can subsist in society wheie lie has the opportunity of interfeiing We 
theiefoie most icadily concui with you, that Nundcomai is a poison unpiopcr to 
be trusted with his hbeity in oui settlements , and capable of doing mischief, if 
he is peimitted to go out of the province, eithei to the noithward, oi to the 
Deccan We shall theiefoie depend upon youi keeping such a watch ovei all his 
actions, IS may be means of preventing his disturbing the quiet of the pubhc, oi 
injuiing induiduals foi the futuie” ’ 

In a lettei of Mi Hastings, dated 1st Septembei, 1773, he gave the Directois 
a liistoiy ot the opeiations aheady peifoimed, and of the views fiom which they 
had spiling “ As youi commands weie peiemptory, and addressed to myself 
alone I can fully concealed them fiom every peison, except Mi Middleton, 
whose assistance was necessaiy foi their execution, until I was mfoimed by him 
that Mahmud Rizza Cawn was actually m aiiest, and on his way to Calcutta” 
Beside these alleged commands of the Duectors, “ I mil confess,” he says, “ that 
there weie othei cogent leasons foi this reserve, and giving these reasons, he 
desciibes the importance of the office which was fiUed by Mahomed Reza Khan, 
and the susceptibility of coiiuption which maiked the situation of his feUow- 
seivants in India “ I was yet but a strangei to the chaiactei and disposition 
of the Aleinheis of youi administiation I knew that Mahmud Rizza Cawn 
had enjoyed the sovet eignty of this piovince foi seven yeais past, had possessed 
nn annual stipend of nine lacs of lupees, the uncontiouled disposal of thuty-two 
lacs entrusted to linn foi the use of the Nabob, the absolute command of eveiy 
blanch of the Nizamut, and the chief authority in the Deuannee To speak 
more plainly , he was, in every thing but the name, the Nazim of the piovince, 
and in leal authority moie than the Nazim — I could not suppose him so inatten- 
tive to his own sccuiity , noi so ill veised in the maxims of Eastern pohey, as 
to have neglected the due means of estabhshing an mteiest with such of the 
Company’s agents as, by actual authority, oi by lepiesentation to the Honoui- 
able Company, might he able to piomote oi ohstiuct his views’ j- 
Office of Ma- The office of Mahomed Reza Khan consisted oftwopaits, l;he one was the 
Klian'cOTsist office of Naih Duan, in which he represented the Company, as Duan oi Master 
cdoftwopsits Revenues , the otliei was the office of Naib Subah, as it was called by 

the President and Council, more propeily the Naib Nazim, in winch he repre- 
sented the Nabob m his office of Nazim, that department of the Subahdaree, 

* Company s Letter to their President and Council, dated 22d February, 1764; , Minutes, ut 
supra, p 996 

f Committee of Secrecy, 1781, Fifth Report; Appenda, No iv 
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the name and numsteiial functions of which weie stdl leseived to the native Chap I 
Pi nice The functions of the Naib Duan weie indeed supphed by the new 

scheme foi levying the levenue But foi those of the Naib Subah, as they called 
him, no piovibion as yet was made The duties and impoitance of that office, 
are thus desciibed by Mi Hastings and Committee , » The office of Naib Subah, 
accoiding to its ongmal constitution, compiehends the supeimtendance of the 
Nabob 6 education, the management of his household, the regulation of his 
expenses, the lepiesentation of his person, the chief administration of justice , 
the issuing of all oideis, and duection of all measures which respect the govern- 
ment and police of the pi ovinces , the conduct of all pubhc negotiations, and 
execution of tieaties, in a woid, e>ve}y branch of evecutive government ” * 

Nothing can affoid a more Mvid conception of what I may peihaps be allowed Style, oi 
to call the style of government which then existed in Bengal, the tempei with ^oveinmuit^'n 
which the difference between some performance and no peifoimance of the 
duties of government was regarded, than this , that the officei on whom “ every 
branch of the executive government” depended, was arrested some days before 
the 38th of April , and that it was not tdl the 11th of July, that a proposition 
was bi ought foiwaid to determine what should be done with the office he had 
filled j* A letter signed by the Company’s principal scivants at Moorshedabad, 
and received at Port Wifiiam on the 21st of May, declared, “ We must also 
obseive to you the necessity there is foi speedily appointing a Naib to the 
Nizamut, as the business of that depaitment, particularly the courts of justice, 

IS suspended for want of a person properly authorized to confirm the decrees of 
the seveial courts of justice, and to pass sentence on criminals, besides various 
other matters of business, wherein the interposition of the Subah {Subahda'i ] is 
immediately necessary ” | Why was not some arrangement taken , oi rathei, is 
it necessary to ash, why some ariangement was not taken, to prevent the 
suspension of the judicial and every branch of the executive government, before 
the officei was arrested on whom all these great operations depended ' 

The Rajah Shitabioy held the same office at Patna, foi the province of Rajah Shita 
Bahar, as was held by Mahomed Reza Khan at Moorshedabad, for that of*^™^ 

Bengal Because Mahomed Reza Khan was arrested, and sent to Calcutta for 

* Consultation 11th July, 1772 Minutes of Evidence, ut supn, p 972 
f Comp Consultation, 28th Apiil, 1772, Minutes, ut supra, p 972, and Consultation, 11th 
July, 1772, Ibid p 978, 994 
p See the Letter, Minutes, ut siipn, p 974 
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his tml, md because, as holding the same office, it scorned piopei that they 
should both shne the same fate, Shitabioy was in like fashion aiiested, and sent 
to his tml 

Ahteiam al Dowlah was a suivmng biothei of Jaffiei Ah Khan the deceased 
Subahdai, the uncle of the young Nabob, the eldest existing male, and hence 
the natmal guardian, of the family On this giound he piesented a petition to 
“ the Gentlemen,” piaying that he might be appointed to the vacant office of 
Neabut Ni/amut , m othei woids be chosen Naib undei the Nazim 

The Duectors, though lesolved not to be any longei Duan undei a cloak , 
weic yet eagei to pieseive the supposed benefit of clandestinity, m the other 
depaitment of the Subahdai ee, the Nizamut * The servants m India declared 
then full concuiience m the wisdom of that policy f But they conceived that 
for this purpose such an officei as the Naib Subah (so they styled the Naib of the 
Nazim) u as neithei necessaiy noi desiiable fiist, on account of the expense, 
next the delegation ol powei, uhich could nevei be 111111001 a poition of danger 
They resolved, theiefoie, that the office of Naib Subah should be abolished f 
That IS to say, they lesolved, that the mam instrument of government , that on 
which the administiation of justice, the whole business of police, and every 
blanch of the executive government, depended, should be taken away And 
what did they substitute, foi answering the same ends? The Couits of Review 
estabhshed at Calcutta might be expected to supply the place of the Naib of the 


* Though we have noi i doubt but tliat by the exertion of yom abilities, and the care and 
asbiduity of oui seivants m the supei intendancy of the revenues, the collections will be conducted 
with more advantage to the Company, and ease to the natives, than by means of a Naib Duan 
we aic fully sensible of the expediency of supporting some ostensible minister in the Company & 
interest at the Nabob s court, to tiansact the political affins of the Circar, and mteipose between 
the Company and the subjects of any Euiopean power, in all cases wherein they may thwart our 
interest, or encroach on our authority * Lettei fiom the Couit of Directors to the President 
md Council at Fort William, 28th August, lt71 Minutes, ut supia, p 97S 
f The Committee are fully sensible of the expediency remarked by the Honourable Court 
of Directors, of holding out the authority of the country government to the European poi^ers, 
in all cases wheiem their interests may mterfeie with those of the Company Consultation, 11 th 
July, 1772, Minutes, ut supra, p 978 Mi Hastings m Ins letter, 24th March, 1774, scans to 
have questioned altogethei the wisdom of clandesfcuiitj There can be but one goveinmont, 
and one power in this piovmce Even the pretensions of the Nabob may prove a source of great 
embanassment, when he is of age to claim his release fiom the present state of pupillage which 
prevents his asserting them * Ibid p 999 
Ibid p 978 
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Nazim, in respect to the admimstiation of justice With respect to ell the other Chap I 
blanches of government, answeiable foi the happiness of between twenty and 
thirty inilhons of human beings, no substitution whatsoevei was made, so 
piofound, foi I acquit them on the scoie of intention, was the ignoiance which 
tlien distinguished the English ruleis of India, of what they owed to the people, 
ovei whom they ruled, and the fruit of whose laboui, uiidei the pretence of 
lendeiing to them the services of government, they took fiom them, and disposed 
of as they pleased ' No doubt the duties of government, thus left without an 
organ, were in pait, and iiiegulaily, when they pressed upon them, and could 
not be avoided, perfoiined both by the President and Council, and by the 
servants distributed in the diffeient parts of the country But how imperfectly 
those services of government must have been rendered, foi which no provision 
was made, and which, as often as they were lendeied, were rendered as works 
of super eiogation, by those who had other obhgations to fulfil, it is unnecessary 
to obseive 

Though so little was done foi rendeiing to the people the services of govern- Hishursement 
ment, there was another biaiich of the duties ot the Naib Nazim, which met 
with a veiy dilFeient sort and style of attention That was, in name, the 
super mtendance of the education and household of the Nabob, in leahtj, the 
disbuisement of the monej, allotted for his state and support This was a 
mattei of prune impoitance , and was met with a piopoitional intensity of 
considciation and care It would be unjust, however, to impute to the indi- 
viduals the defect in point of virtue which this contiast seems to hold forth 
The blame is due to then education, the sort of education which then country 
bestows They had been taught to consider the disbuisement of a veiy large 
sum of monej, as a mattei of prodigious consequence, they had never been 
taught to considei the lendeiing of the services of government to the people, 
provided the people would be quiet, as a mattei of any consequence at all They 
must, therefore, have been supeiior to ordinary men, they must have belonged 
to that small numbei who use above the mental level which then country and 
its institutions are calculated to form, had they displayed a highei measuie, 
than they did, of wisdom and viitue 

This high-piized depaitment of the functions of the Naib Nazim was even Munny Be 
divided into two portions, the latter subject to the control of the foimei Onej^Xroui^es, 
portion was made to consist, m “ the guaidianship of the Nabob, and the caie 
and rule of his famdy ” the other in “regulating and paying the salaries of the 
Nabob’s servants, and keeping the account of Ins expenses, to be montlily 

voi II St 
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tiansmitted to the Boaid, according to the oideis of the Honomable Court of 
Diiectois ” * 

To execute the hist of these poitions (the pretensions of Ahteiam ul Dowla, 
and it a woman was to be chosen, those of the mothei of the Nabob, the wife 
ot hleei Tatfiei, being set aside) Mimny Begum, a second wife, oi lathei concu- 
bine oi Meei Jaffiei, a peison uho had been onginaUy a dancing giil, was pie- 
feiied and appointed The leasons aie thus assigned by the majoiity of the 
council, in then minute of the 11th of July, 1772 “ We know no peison so 

fit foi the tiust of guaidian to the Nabob, as the widow of the late Nabob 
Taffiei Ally Cawn, Minnee Begum, hei lank may give her a claim to this pre- 
eminence, without hazaid to oui own policy , noi will it be found incompatible 
with the lules piesciibed to hei sex by the laws and manners of her country, 
as her authority will be confined to the walls of the Nabob’s pal ice, and the 
Dewan (meaning the peison who should hold the secondai y office, the paymaster, 
and accountant) “ will act of course in all cases m which she cannot peisonally 
appeal Gieat abilities aie not to be expected in a Zennana, but in these she 
IS veiy fai fiom being deficient, noi is any extiaoidmaiy leach of undcistandihg 
requisite foi so hmited an employ She is said to have acquned a great 
ascendant o\ei the spirit of the Nabob, being the only peison of whom he stands 
in any kind of awe , a circumstance highly necessary foi fulfilhng the chief pait 
of hci duty, 111 duecting his education and conduct, which appear to have been 
hitherto much neglected ” f- 


* Consultation, lltli July, 1772, Minutes, ut supia, p 978 

-{• Minutes ut supia, p 979 It is cuiiou‘. enough that Hastings, in his lettei to the Nabob, 
calls her, “ Ihc rightful Head of his F tmily and tells him, that “ She stands in the place of his 
deceased Father Ib 980 In a pnvite account to the Secret Committee of Diicctois, Mr 
Hastings states other reasons The fiist was, that she was “ the declared enemy of Mahomed 
RezaKhan, and that it was nccessaiy, in order to obtain evidence of his guilt, to fill eveiy de 
partment with the enemies of that prisonei, who was ariested without warning, and whose papeis 
were secured He adds, “ the only man, he says nothing of a woman, “ who could pietend to 
such a trust, was the Nabob Yeteiam O Dowla, the brothei of Meet Jaffiet a man indeed of 
no dangerous abilities, noi apparent ambition, but the father of a numerous fomilj who, by his 
being brought so nigh to the Musnud, would have acquned a right of mheiitance to the Subali- 
ship , and if only one of Ins sons, who ate all m the ptime of life, should have laiscd his hopes to 
the succession, it would have been in his powei at any time to remove the singh obstacle which 
the Nabob s life opposed to advancement of the family The guatdian, at least, would have been 
the Nazim, while the minority lasted and all the advantages which the Company may hope to 
derive ftom it, m the confirmation of their powei, would have been lost, or could only have 
been maintained, by a contention hurtful to then rights, or by a violence yet more exceptionable 
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With legard to the second of the above desciibed portions, a minute, m the 
Consultation, 11th July, 1772, signed Wan en Hastings, says, The Piesident 
proposes Rajah Gooidass, the son of Maha Rajah Nundcomai, for the office of 
Dewan to the Nabob’s household The mveteiate and looted enmity which has 
long subsisted between Mahomet Reza Cawn and Nundcomai, and the necessity 
of employing the vigilance and actnity of so penetrating a ii\al to count exact 
the designs of Mahomet Reza Cawn, and to eiadicate that influence which he 
still ictains m the government of this province, and moie especially m tlie 
family of the Nabob, aie the sole motives foi this recommendation”'^ 

The levenue allowed to the use of the Nabob had hitheito been so great a 
sum as thirty-two lacs of lupees Of this the Dnectors had aheady complained. 

The case would be the same weie any othei man placed in that station The truth is, that the 
affairs of the Company stand at present, on a footing which can neither last as it is, nor be main- 
tained on the rigid principles of piivate justice lou must establish your own power, oi you must 
hold It dependant on a supenor, which I deem to be impossible 

The Begum, as a woman, is incapable of pa*5sing the bounds assigned hei Hei ambition 
cannot aspire to higher dignity She has no children to provide for, oi mislead hci fidelity 
Hei actual authority lests on the Nabobs life, and therefore cannot endangti it it must cease 
with his minoiity, when she must depend absolutely on the Company foi buppoit against her 
vard and pupil, who will then become liei master Bifth Repoit, Committee of Seciecy, 178X, 
Appendix, No iv 

* Minutes, ut supia, p 991 The Piesident goes on, These leasons will justify the nomina 
lion of a man to supply the place of the late Naib Soobah, who is known to be his most violent 
opponent, and most capable of opposing him It is not pietended that these ends aie to be 
obtained meiely from' the abilities of Rajih Gourdass Ins youth and inexperience lender him, 
although unexceptionable in other respects, inadequate to the teal purposes of his appointment, 
but his father hath all the abilities, perseverance, and tempei, requisite foi such ends, in a 
degree, perhapa, exceeding any man in Bengal These talents, heietofore, made him obnoxious 
to government itself, and theiefoie it might be thought unsafe to tiust him with an authority so 
near the Nabob it is therefoie pioposed to confer it upon his son, who is of himself inca 
pable of making a very bad use of it, and to allow of his acting under the influence and insti ac- 
tion of his father, who, holding no office under the Nabob, and being a subject of oui govern- 
ment, may be removed without eclat, or the least appearance of violence, whenever he shall be 
proved, or even suspected, to abuse Ins trust Messrs Dacres, Lawiel, and Graham, dissented 
from the President and the majority, and objected to the appointment of Bajah Goordass, 
Because, say they, “ we esteem it, m effect, the appointment of Nundcomar, who, witli 
rrespect to the various accusations against his pohtical conduct, and the oiders which have been 
in consequence received, stands in such a predicament as to preclude, in our opinion, an acqui 
escence in the President s proposition lb 996 In his answer, the President vindicates the 
political conduct of Nuncomar, which he affiirns to be without blemish, though he says he will 
not take upon him to vindicate his moral character” Ib 996, 997 

3x2! 
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Book V -md, agiceably to tlicii diiections, in Januaiy, 1772, on the allegation of the nort^ 

V-— ^ aec of the N ibob, it was leduccd to one half 

1’772 ° 

Ddiym Mahomed Re? 1 Klnn and Shitabroy were bi ought piisoneis to Calcutta in 
homaiKLzi 1^6 month of Apiil In his lettei of the 1st of Septembei, to the Couit of 
biutibioyto hli Hastings says “ It may at fiist sight appeal extiaoidinary, that 

uial Blahmud Rizza Cann and Rajah Shitab Roy hive been so long detained in 

confinement without any pi oofs having been obtained of then guilt, or measures 
taken to bung them to a tnal ” Among the causes of tins, he first specifies 
the great load of business with which the time of the counsel had been con- 
sumed He then says, " Neithei Mahmud Rizza Cawn noi Rajah Shitab Roy 
compltin of the delay as a haidship Peihaps all pai ties, as is usual in most 
cases of a public concern, had then seciet views, which, on this occasion, though 
opposite in tlien diiection, foitunately concuued m the same points These 
had conceived hopes of a lelaxation of the Company’s oideis , Mahmud Rizza 
Cawn had even buoyed himself up with the hopes of a lestoiation to his foimer 
authonty by the inteiests of his fi lends and a change in the Ducction I pre- 
tend not to enter into the views of otheis , my own weie these Mahmud Rizza 
Cawn’s influence still pi evaded generally thioughout the country , in the Nabob’s 
household, and at the capital, it was scaice affected by his present disgrace , his 
favour was stdl com ted, and his anger dieaded Who, undei such discourage- 
ments, would give infoimation oi evidence against him ^ His agents and ciea- 
tmes filled every office of the Nizamut and Dewannee , how was the tiuth of 
his conduct to be investigated by these ^ It would be supeifluous to add othei 
arguments to show the necessity of pressing the inquny by bieaking his influ- 
ence, removing his dependants, and putting the du actions of all the affans 
which had been committed to his caie, into the hands of the most poweiftil or 
active of Ins enemies With this view, too, the institution of the new Dewannee 
obviously comcided These weie my leal motives foi postponing the inquiry 
With respect to the fuithei piogiess of that inqimy, foi facihtating which 
such extiaoidmaiy pioceedmgs had been desculed as necessary, proceedings 
sufficient to pi ocuie the destruction, when leqnned, of the most innocent men , 
it was neveitheless, aftei two yeais’ confinement, degradation, and anxiety, 
judicially declaied, that m Mahomed Reza Khan, and Rajah Shitabroy, no guilt 
had been proved There- is no pi oof that then desti action was at any time an 
object with Ml Hastings , and theix acquittal proves that certainly it was not 


Committee of Seciecy, 1781, Fifth Eepoil, Appendix, No iv 
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S0 to the end Of Mahomed Reza Khan, as connected with subsequent facts of Chap I 
gieat unpoitance, we shaU. afteiwaids have to speak But the mind of Shita 
broy, who was a man of a high spiiit, was too deeply wounded for his health 
to escape , and he died of a bioken heait a shoit time after his letmn to Patna 
As some compensation foi the lU usage of Shitabioy, Mr Hastings, on his visit 
to Patna, when tiaveUing to meet the Vizn at Benares, in 1778, appointed his 
son Roy-ioyan, oi chief native agent of finance, m the piovince of Bahai 
“ fiom an entiie conviction,” as he declaied, “ of the merits and faithful 
sei vices, and m consideiation of the late suffeimgs, of his deceased fathei ” ^ 

Dm mg the time in which this gaeat i evolution v\ as effecting m the govein- Situation of 
^ , - „ _ , - Beng vl with 

ment of Bengal, the situation of the neighbounng powers was piepaiing anothei lespecttothe 
field of action foi the ambition and cnteipiise of the Company’s seivants The 
loss which the Mahiattas had sustained in then late contest with the Abdaleesj 
and the dissensions which pi evaded among then chiefs, had foi seveial yeais pie- 
seived the noithein provinces fiom then alarming inclusions Nujeeb ad Dowla, 
the Rohdla, in rv horn, as impenal deput} , the chief power, at Delhi, had been 
vested, upon the depaituie of the Abdalee Shah, had, by his wisdom and vigour, 
preserved oidei and tianquilhty m that pait of Hindustan The Erapeioi, Shah 
Allium, who resided at Allahabad, m the enjoyment of the districts of Allaha- 
bad and Coiah, allotted as his dominion in the tieaty lately concluded with him 
by the Enghsh and Vizir, his state being in some measuie supported by the 
payment oi expectation of the shaie which was due to him and which the Enghsh 
rulers had bound themselves to pay of the revenues of Bengal, had manifested 
great impatience, even before the conclusion of Mr Verelsts government, to 
maich to Delhi, and to mount the throne of his ancestors Respect foi the 


Enghsh, who laboured to lepress this fond desue, and for the power of Nu- 
jeeb ad Dowla, who might not wiUrngly letire from his command, delayed the 
execution of the Emperoi’s designs Nujeeb ad Dowla died in the yeai 1770, 
about the very time when the ambition of Shah Aulum had stimulated him to 
the hazaidous pioject of couitmg the Mahrattas to assist him m letuimng to 


Delhi 

With 01 without the conceit of the Empeioi, thiee powerful chiefs, Tookagee, The Mahrat- 
Sindia, and Besagee, had taken a position to the noithward of the rivei Chum 
bal, and hovered ovei the adjoining piovinces with 30,000 hoise The Em- 


* For the above scenes, beside the documents already quoted, see Scott s Hist of Bengal, 
p 453 , and Seei Mutakhareen, ii 418 
6 
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Boos. V peroi, in the beginning- of the yeai 1771, had dispatched his mimstei to Cal« 
cutta to obtain, it not the assistance, at least the appiobation of the English, to 
his projected expedition , and was not lestiained by then dissuasions By the 
exeition of tlie Mogul nobles, and tin assistance of the Vizii, who is said to 
have acted with moie than his usual liberahty,"* he %vas enabled, m the month 
of Maj-, 1771, to match fiom Allahabad at the head of an aimy of 16,000 men 
At the town of Nabbee Gunge, about thiity miles beyond the city of Fmook- 
abad, on the high road to Delhi, wheie he was constiained, by the commence- 
ment of the rains, to canton his army, a Mahiatta vakeel, oi ambassadoi, 
awaited his atiival, and picsented the demands of his masteis Whatevei 
balance of chout wis due fiom the time of Mahomed Shah, must be dischaiged 
IVhatei ei plundei should be taken, must be divided equally between the Mogul 
and hlahiatta tioops The Mahiatta Jeadcis must be confiimed in then jaghues 
And five lacs of lupees, [- towaidthe expense of the wai, must be immediately 
idvanced to the Mahiattas fiom the nnpenal tieasui} With whatevei indig- 
nation these impeiious teims might be heaid, no leluctance was to be shown 
When the season foi maiching returned, the Mahiatta chiefs and the nobles of 
Delhi joined the retinue of theEmpeior, and on the 25th of December he 
made his entrance into the capital, with all the display which his cncumstances 
placed within the compass of his powei 

The Mahiattas afforded the Empeior but a few days to enjoy the dignity and 
plea&uies of his capital , when they huriied him into the field The country 
tlip couiitry of of the RohiUas was the object of cupidity to both, to the Empeior, as an 

Zabita Ivli in, 

inciease of his him ted teiiitoiy , to the Mahrattas, as a field of plundei, if not 
a peimanent possession Sahai unpore, the jaghne of the late mimstei Nujeeb 
ad Dowla, the Rohdla chief, who had served the royal family with so much 
fidelity and talent, and, m the abseme of the Emperor, had goveincd the city 
and province of Delhi foi a numbci of years, lay most accessible It was not, 
as the other possessions of the RohiUas, on the fmther side of the Ganges, but 
commenced undei the Sewalic lulls, at a distance of seventy miles from Delhi, 
and was terminated by the strong for ti ess of Ghose Ghui on the noith, and by 


Tho M \hi at- 
tas Tnd 
peror itt ick 


a IiohiiJ'\ 
chief 


* Francklin’s Sh-ih Aulum, p 36 In the Seer Mutakhareen the Vizir is said to have exerted 
himself to deter the Emperoi The truth is, he acted insidiously m appeal ance dissuading the 
Emperor from the projected expedition, to keep fan with the English secretly encouraging 
him to It, from the hopes of profiting, as he did, by this impi evident adventure 

f Scott (Aurungzebe s Successors, p 249) mentions ten lacs of rupees, without any other 
conditions or exactions 
5 
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Sakeital on the east The lesumption of the government of Delhi, which had Chap I 
been possessed by Nujeeb ad Dowla and transmitted to his sou Zabita Khan, '' 
and the idea of the lesentment which that chief must have conceived upon this 
letienchment of his powei, rendered him an object of apprehension to the Em- 
peioi, and lecommcnded to his approbation the project of commencing opeia» 
tions with the reduction of Saharunpoie The Mogul foices, which the Em 
per 01 accompanied in person, were commanded by Mn/a Nujeef Khan, a natne 
of Persia, who accompamed to Delhi Muza Mhosan, the brother of SufFdei 
Jung, the Nabob of Oude, when he returned from the embassy on which he had 
been sent to Nadu Shah, after his invasion of Hindustan Muza Nujeef was 
of a family said to be related to the Sophi sovereigns of Persia, and was held 
in confinement by the jealousy of Nadir He and his sister weie released at 
the intercession of the Hindustan ambassador , when the sistei became the wife 
of hei dehveiei , and the brothei accompanied them on their departure to Hin- 
dustan After the death of his benefactor, Muza Nujeef adhered to the fortunes 
of his son, Mahomed Coollee Khan, Governor of Allahabad, and when that 
unfortunate Prince was tieacheiously put to death by his cousin Sujah Dowla, 
the son and successor of Suffdci Jung, Nujeef Khan retued with a few fol- 
lowers into Bengal, and offered his services to Meei Causim When that 
Nabob fled for protection to the Nabob of Oude, whom Nujeef Khan, as the 
fiiend of Mahomed Coollee Khan, was afiaid to trust, he departed into Bundeh 
cund, and was received into employment by one of the chiefs of that countiy 
Upon the flight of Sujah Dowla, after the battle of Buxai, Mirza Nujeef oflfeied 
his services to the English , advanced claims to the government of Allahabad , 
tvas favourably received , and put in possession of a pait of the countiy But 
when the transfer of that district to the Emperor came to be regarded as a 
pohtic arrangement, the pretensions of Nujeef Khan were set aside , and, m 
the way of compensation, he was allowed a pension of two lacs of rupees from 
the Enghsh levenues, and recommended warmly to the Emperor His talents 
and addiess raised him to a high station in the service of that enfeebled Sove- 
leign, whom he accompanied, as commander of the forces, on his ill-fated expe- 
dition to Delhi 

The united power of the Emperor and Mahrattas, Zabita Khan, though he 
made a spirited defence, was unable to withstand He was oveicome in battle , 
and fled across the Ganges, in hopes to defend what temtones he possessed on 
the opposite side He stationed parties of troops at the ddfeient fords , hut this 
weakened his mam body , Nujeef Khan gallantly bxaved the stream , and was 
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Book V followed by the Mahiattas, when. Zabita Khan, despan inj[? of success, fled to 
^ Pattngui, wheie he hid deposited his women and ticasuies The closeness 
with whieh he was piusued allowed not time sufficient to lemove them, and 
they fell into the hands of the enemy , while Zabita Khan himself, with a few 
attendants, escaped to the camp of Sujah ad Dowla His countiy, one of the 
most feitdc distiicts in India, nhich had floiuished urdei the vigoious and 
equitable administiation of Nujeeb ad Dowla, affoided a iicli booty , which the 
Mahiattas wholly seized, and set at nought the outciies of the Mogul 
rhoRoiiiiias The RohiUas weie now placed in the most alaiming situation We have 
all eady seen that among those soldieis of foitune from the haidy regions of 
the Noith, who constantly composed the principal pait of the Mogul aimies, and, 
accoiding to then talents and influence, pi ociued themselves linds and govern- 
ments in Intha, the Afghaims had latteilj occupied a conspicuous place , that 
a poition of this people, who took the name of Rohdlas, had given several chiefs 
with laige bands of followers to the impel lal aimies that these chiefs had in 
some instances been lewaidedwith jaghnes m that feitile district of countiy 
which lies principally between the Ganges and the mountains, on the western 
boundary of the Subah of Oude , that amid the distuibances which attended 
the dissolution of the Mogul goveinment, those leaders had endeavomed to 
secuie themselves m then possessions, which they had fiUed with gieat numbeis 
of then countiymen It is completely pioved, that then teiutoiy was by fai 
the best governed paii of India , that the people were protected , that then 
industiy was cncouiaged and that the countiy flouiished beyond all parallel 
It was by these caies, and by cultivating diligently the aits of neutiahty that 
is, by pietending, accoiding to the necessity of Indian customs, to favoui aU 
paities, not by conqueung a laigei teiufcoiy from then neighboms, that the 
Eohflla chiefs had endeavouied to piovidc for then independence After the 
death of Nujeeb ad Dowla, no one among them was lemarkably distinguished 
foi talents i Hafez Rhamet Khan, whose terutories lay neaiest to those of 


^ Book 111 chip IV 

^ This chief hid impressed, both on Indians and Europeans, the highest opinion of his clia-^ 
rnctei Mi Verelst, giving an account of the suirounding poweis, at the conclusion of his 
government, thus dei^ciibes him As a man, and a prince, he is perhaps the only example in 
Hindostan of, at once, a great and good charactei We raised himself fiom tlie command of 
fifty hoise to his present grandeui, entnely by his superior valour, integuty, and stiength of 
gemus , and has mamtamed himself in it with universal applause, by a spirited and well grounded 
system of policy Expeuence and abilities have supplied the want of letteis and education , and 
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Sujah Dowla, was looked upon as the chief of the tribe , but his charactei had Chap I 
in it more of caution than of entei prise, and his piudence had stamped upon 
him the reputation of avaiice The united foice of all these leaders was estima- 
ted at 80,000 hoise and foot But though a sense of common dangei might 
with difficulty combine them m operations of defence they weie too inde 
pendent, and their minds too httle capable of a steady pursuit of then own 
inteiests, to offei, thiough an aggressive confedeiacy, any piospect of dangei to 
the sunoundmg poweis 

The Rohillas, on their part, however, stood exposed to alarming designs, on 
almost every quartei Then neaiest, and for a long time then most dangei ous 
enemy, was the Subahdar of Oude, to whom, from its fiist acquisition, then 
teintory had been a constant object of envy and desire A predecessoi of Sujah 
Dowla, nearly thirty years before, had invited the Mahiattas to assist him in 
wiesting it from then* hands, and had given the first temptation to that dan- 
gerous people to claim a settlement m that part of Hindustan Fiom the 
character of the present Subahdar of Oude, the danger of the RohiUas on that 
side was increased lathei than diminished , and at the same time the supeiioi 
power of the Mahiattas piessed upon them with alarming violence fiom the 
south With then own stiength, they weie a match foi neithei party , and 

the native nobleness and goodness of his heait have amply made amends foi the defect of his 
birth and family He is a strict lover of justice, a most faithful subject to Ins Empeioi and has 
long been the sole defence and support of the loyal family at Delhi His wisdom and conduct 
were no where more manifest than in his transactions last year with the Shah Abdalla lie found 
himself obliged to join him, or expose Ins countiy to an immediate invasion, and theiefore com 
plied with the necessity but, at the same time, so piotiacted their councils, and threw so many 
seciet obstacles in the way of their designs, that, after several months, the Shah finding his troops 
mutinous foi want of pay 01 plundei, himself haiassed by the Seiks, the heats begun, and the 
rams approaching was obliged to zetum home 111th disgrace, and lest contented with 1 sum of 
money infinitely inferior to what his expedition had piomised Anothei man m such a situation 
would piobably have lost his life 01 hbertj but Nujeeb ad Dowla, by Ins prudence, at once 
saved his dominions, and extiicated himself He is now about sixty years old, and his constitu 
tion much worn down by fatigue and sickness , so that it is probable he will soon be succeeded 
by his eldest son Zabita Khan, aged near tlnity five, who, to all his fathei s viitues, joins the 
improvements of a hbeial education ’ Veielst to the Court of Directors, March 28, 1768 

^ Of this Mr Verclst had left his decided conviction upon record “ There is something m 
the constitution of the Rohillas winch must evei make them weak and mconsideiable as aggres 
sors Their government is divided into cluefships but no one chief has singly troops 01 ic 
sources to entei prise a foreign war When attacked, their national affection will unite, the 
common cause will animate them A piivate contest will not rouse them noi is it practicable 
to engage their voice on any other jpotive than the general s'tfety Verelst, Appendix, No 28« 
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cleaily saw, tint tlicii sakty could only be found in obtaining piotection against 
both Tliej teinpoiijcd , uid endeavouied to e\ ade the hostile designs of each, 
by sliielduig thcmschcs with the teiioi which one set of then enemies kept alive 


in the b) easts of the othei 


Ahimofib) The Roliillas weie lehemently loused by intelhgence of the attack upon 
Zibiiiiviiui Zabiti Khan, which the) legaided as the hist step of a general plan of aggres- 
sion They pioposed an union ol counsels and of arms with the Subahdai of 
Oude, to whom the estabhshinent of such a people upon his fiontier was, they 
knew, ecpially an object of dangei and alaim He was thiown into gieat con- 
Pinitct of tlic steination and embairassment Eaily in lanuaiy, 1772, he piessed foi an 

\ l/ll to piollt 1 -n o 

ini ilcii notes intcivicw With the Enghsh Genei il, Sii Robeit Baikei^ who was then on his 
loute to Allahabad, aid met him on the SOth of the same month at Fyzabad 
He lem liked that ‘ eithei, to pi event a total c’^tiipation, the Rohdlas would be 
necessitated to give up a pait of then countiy, and to join then aims wath the 
Mahiattas when the whole confedeiacy would fall upon him , oi that the Mah- 
lattis, lefusing ail teims to the RohiHas, would establish themselves in the 
Rohdla coinitiy, and expose him to still gieatei dangei ” To extricate himself 
fiom these difficulties, the following is the plan which he had devised He 
would maich with his aimy to Ins own Rohdla fiontiei He would there, paxtly 
by the teiioi of his arms, paitly hy desiie of his aid, obtain fiom the Rohdlas, 
fiist, the cession of a poition of then temtoiy foi the Emperoi’s suppoit, leaving 
to them such a pait as wms best adapted to seive as a bcUiiei to the province of 
Oude , and, secondly, a sum of money, with pait of which he wmuld piuchase 
the depaituic of the Mdn ittas, and pait of whieli he would keep to his own 
use He would thus eftect aii accommodation with both the Empcioi and the 
Mahiattas, at the expense of the RohiUas , and put something m his own 
pocket besides But foi the accomphshment of these desiiable ends, the pre- 
sence of the Enghsh was absolutely necessary, without the guarantee of whom, 
he plainly declaied that the Rohdlas, who knew him, would yield him no tiust 
To the letter of the Geneial, making known this piopqsal, the Presidency on 
the 3d of Eebiuaiy wiote m leply, appiovmg highly of the project of Siijah 
Dowla, and authonzing the Geneial to lend the suppoit which was desiied 
Opinion of tbe The pioposals of the Subahdai, in legaid especially to the division of their 

rni^hatthe'^'fGriitoiy, wcic odious to thc Rohillas , and time was spent in negotiation, whde 
should L pro 30,000 IMalnattas lavaged thc countiy beyond the Ganges, and then main body 
tectedas-i suhdued the temtoiy of Zabita Khan The Enghsh Geneial, Sii Robeit 

buHoiTguni&t ^ P T, 

theM-iiiiittii. Barkpr, stiongly uiged upon Sujah Dowla, the necessity of piotectmg the 
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IlohiUas, the weakness of whom became the stiength of the Mahiattas, and 
enabled them, if then dcpaituie weie puichased, to return to the seizuie of thv. 
country whenever they pleased In the mean tune the Suhahdar was eagei to 
conclude a treaty with the Mahiattas , the piospcct of which alaimed the 
English Geneial, and called foith his exeitions to pi event so dangeious a con- 
fedeiacy The Mahrattas, howevei, treated the oveituies of the Suhahdai 
with so little lespect, that they vaiied then teims at eaeiy confeience, and 
foiced him at last to bieak off the negotiation In then instiuctions to the 
Geneial, on the SOtli of Apid, the Select Committee declaie “ We are con 
firmed in the opinion we have foi some time past entei tamed, that the Mah 
lattas wdl not make any stay m the RohiUa countiy, but that they will be 
obhged to quit it even befoie the rams set m , and eveiy day’s inteUigence len 
dels the probabihty of this event the moie appaient” Then opinion was 
giounded upon the knowledge which they possessed of the i evolution which had 
taken place in the Mahiatta government, and which could not, as they sup 
posed, and as the event turned out, fad to lecaU their aimies The Committee 
add, “ We therefoie so fai concui in opinion with you, that any concessions 
made to the Mahrattas to promote then depaituie would be supeifluous and 
highly impiopci ” 

The defeat of the negotiation with the Mahiattas, and the knowledge with 
which the Subahdai was already furnished of the events which summoned home 
the Mahrattas, bi ought about that alliance between him and the Rohdlas, which 
Su Robert had laboured so eageily to effect The Subahdai was veiy keen foi 
an arrangement, from which he expected to derive money, now when he hoped 
by the voluntary departure of the Mahrattas to have nothing to do in letuin 
foi it The RohiUas, on the other hand, it is observable, entered into the 


A treaty 
der the i 
fluence i 
English, 
formed I 
tween tl: 
In lias a: 
Nabob c 
Oude 


engagement with the utmost reluctance in compliance solely, as it would ap- 
pear, with the impoi turn ties of the Enghsh Su Robeit Barker had sent 
Captain Haipei to the camp of the RohiUas to negotiate , and on the S5th of 
May, from the Nabob’s camp at Shawabad, he writes to the Presidency, in the 
following remarkable terms “ Gentlemen, on the 31st instant, Captain Haipei, 
letuined from the RohiUa Siidais [commandeis] having at length premiled on 
Hafez Rhamet Khan to proceed with him to Shawabad the second day’s march 
The jealousy of Hindustaneis has been \ eiy particularly evinced m this visit , foi, 
notwithstanding Hafez Rhamet has been encamped within three coss since the 
33d of the month, until this morning, he could not pievail on himself to 
perform the meeting — I hope, in a few days, to have the satisfaction of 
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Book V. commuTiicating to you the final conclusion of this agreement with the RohiHa 

^ V-— ^ Sh’dars.” 

17 T 2 » 

It was not, however, before the 17th day of the following month, that all 
difficulties were borne down, or removed, and a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was signed by the respective parties. Of the articles, that which 
was attended with the most memorable consequences, that to which the Ro- 
hillas, it is probable, assented only from that rashness and negUgence in forming 
pecuniary obligations which is universal in Indian governments and which 
their universal practice of fulfilling none which they can violate or evade un- 
avoidably engenders, was the promise to pay to the Vizir forty lacs of rupees, 
on condition that he shoidd expel the Mahrattas from the Rohilla territories ; 
ten of these lacs to be furnished on the performance of the service, the rest in 
the space of three years.^ 

The Nabob No effort whatsoever, in consequence of this agreement, was made by the 
co'nduionVof Subahdar for the expulsion of the Mahx’attas ; in a little time he returned to his 
the treaty. capital ; and the JNIahrattas, after ravaging the country, crossed the Ganges of 
their own accord, at the commencement of the rains. They encamped, how- 
ever, between the Ganges and the Jumna, with too evident an intention of 
renewing their operations as soon as the favourable season should I’etum. 
During the period of inaction, the Rohillas importuned the Vizir to make such 
arrangements with the Emperor and Mahrattas, as • might prevent them from 
crossing the Ganges any more. But no such arrangements were attempted. 
As soon as the termination of the rains approached, the Mahrattas drew near 
to the river, and again threatening the Rohillas, demanded a sum of money, of 
which, after temporising, a portion was, by Hafez Rhamet, most reluctantly paid. 

Upon the accomplishment of the enterprise against Zabita Khan, the Em- 
The Mahrat- peror returned to Delhi, disgusted with his new alhes, and eagerly desirous of 
SrKhan; an opportunity to dissolve the connexion. The Mahrattas on their part, who 
force the JEm- (jjgjjained the restraint of obligation, whenever it might be violated with profit, 
to them the had entered into correspondence with Zabita Khan, and had engaged for a sum 
and hffim ’ of money to compel the Emperor, not only to restore his territory, but to bestow 
' eSincl^*' upon Ameer al Omra, which his father had enjoyed. To these 

^ commands the Emperor could not prevail upon himself quietly to yield ; and the 

Mahrattas thought proper to march towards Delhi, to enforce submission. The 

* For the preceding facts, see the Papers in the Appendix, No. 21 of the Fifth Report of the 
Committee of Secrecy in 1783 • 
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Emperor prepared himself for resistance ; and, by the vigour and foresight of Chap. 1. 
Nujeef Khan, was enabled to make a respectable defence. Incapable, however, 
of long supporting the weight of the Mahratta host, he opened the gates of 
Delhi, on the 22d of December, exactly one year, wanting three days, from the 
period of his inaugural entry. From this time, he was no better than an instrument 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. Of their power the first use was to extort from 
their prisoner a grant of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, in which he had 
been established by the English. Having accomplished these events, they re- 
turned to the banks of the Ganges, which they made preparations to cross. 

The Subahdar was now thrown into a state of the most violent alarm ; and 
wrote repeated letters to the Bengal government to send a military force to his Threaten Ro- 
protection. He had neglected, or had been unable, to take any measures for 
placing the country of the RohiUas in a state of security. That people were 
now laid at the mercy of the Mahrattas ; and would, he foresaw, be compelled 
to join them, to avoid destruction. Zabita Khan had already thrown himself 
upon their mercy ; and he violently feared that the other chiefs would speedily 
foUow his example. The Mahrattas, indeed, made great offers to the Rohillas. 

They would remit the greater part of the sums of which they had extorted the 
promise. They engaged to pass through the country without committing any 
depredations or molesting the ryots ; and to grant aU sorts of advantages ; pro- 
vided the Rohillas would yield a free passage through their dominions into the 
territory of the Vizir.* The Subahdar of Oude exerted himself to prevent that 
union of the Mahrattas and Rohillas, the effects of which he contemplated with 
so much alarm. He moved with his army into that part of his country which 
was nearest to that of the RohiUas ; and held out to them whatever inducements 
he conceived most likely to confirm their opposition to the Mahrattas. He 
engaged to make effectual provision both for their present and future security ; 
and to remit, as Hafez Rhamet affirms, the forty lacs of rupees. Difficult as was 
the choice, the RohiUas thought it stUl less dangerous to rely upon the faith of the 
Subahdar, than that of the Mahrattas ; and gaining what they could, by temporiz- 
ing with that formidable people, they, however, declined all engagements with 
them, and actually joined their troops to those of the English and Subahdar. f 

* This is distinctly asserted in a letter of Hafez Rhamet himself, addressed to the Gov. Gene- 
ral ; and it is too conformable to the state of the circumstances to be liable to any reasonable 
doubt. Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 19. 

f See Sir Robert Barker’s Letter, 23d March, 1773, Ibid. App. No. 18. 
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Book V On the 7th of January, 1773, the Secret Committee at Calcutta entered into 
consultation on intelligence of these events ; and thus recorded their sentiments. 
View takeii of “ Notwithstanding the alarms of the Vizir, expressed in the foregoing letters, it 
by die Go- does not clearly appear that the Mahrattas have acquired any accession of power, 
Councir*^ whatever advantage they derived froni the sanction of the King’s name, 

when he was independent, must now be either lost, or very much diminished, by 
their late rupture with him, by their having violently possessed themselves of 
his person, and their usurpation of his dominions.” On the subject of the 
Rohillas, whom the Vizir, to increase the ai’dour of the English to send an 
army to his support, represented as actually connected with the Mahrattas, 
though he only dreaded that event, they remark, that instead of joining with 
the hlahrattas in an invasion of the territories of the Vizir, “ It is still more 
probable that the Rohilla chiefs, who have sought their present safety in a 
treacherous alliance, to winch necessity compelled them, with the Mahrattas, 
will, from the same principle, abandon their cause, or employ the confidence 
reposed in them to re-estabhsh their own independence, rather than contribute 
to the aggrandizement of a power, which in the end jniist overwhelm themP 
With regard to the unhappy Shah Atdum, the humiliated Emperor of the 
Moguls, they remark ; “ It is possible he may solicit our aid ; and, in point of 
right, we should certainly be justified in affording it him, since no act of his 
could be deemed valid in his present situation, and while he continues a mere 
passive instrument in the hands of the Mahrattas : But whether it would be 
political to interfere, or whethei', at this time especially, it would be expedient, 
must continue a doubt with us.” It is remarkable, that with regard to the 
most important of his acts, the surrender of Corah and Allahabad, so little did 
any one regard it as binding, that his deputy, in these provinces, instead of 
delivering thenv up to the Mahrattas, applied to the English for leave to place 
them under them protection, “ as the King, his master, whilst a prisoner in the 
hands of the Mahrattas, had been compelled to gi’ant sunnuds in their favour.” f 
The English, in consequence, threw a garrison into Allahabad, and sent a 
member of council to take charge of the revenues. ^ 

Tioops sent to The obligation under which the English were placed to aid the Vizir in the 
VKi°against defence of his own territory, and their opinion of the advantage of supporting 
against the Mahrattas, induced them to send Sir Robert Barker, with a 

* Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 18. t Ibid. f Ibid. App. No. 12. 
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part of the army. The importance of preventing the Mahrattas from establish- Chap. I. 
ing themselves on the northern side of the Ganges, and the facility which they 
would possess of invading Oude if masters of Rohilcund, induced the English to 
include that district also within the line of their defensive operations. But, 
though the combined forces of the English and Vizir passed into the territories 
of the Rohillas, and encamped near the river, opposite to the main army of the 
Mahrattas, which threatened at once the territories of Oude and the province of 
Corah, a large body of Mahrattas crossed the Ganges, over-ran a great part of 
Rohilcund, destroyed the cities of Moradbad and Sumbul, and continued to 
ravage the country till the end of March. 

No operation of any importance ensued. The Enghsh General was restrained 
by peremptory orders from passing the liver, to act on the offensive ; the Mah- 
rattas were afraid of crossing it in the face of so formidable an opponent. And 
in the month of May, the situation of their domestic affairs recalled that people 
wholly to their own country. 

The departure of the Mahrattas opened a field to the ambition of the Subah- Meeting of 
dar, which he was eager to cultivate. A meeting was concerted between him Governor at 
and the Governor, which took place at Benares at the beginning of September, ^hefrthey 
The terms are memorable in which the cause and object of this interview are conceit the 

_ desU action of 

mentioned by the English chief. In his Report to the Council at Calcutta, on the Rohillas, 
the 4th of October, 1773, he says, “ The Vizir was at first very desirous of 
the assistance of an English force to put him in possession of the Rohilla 
country, lying north of his dominions and east of the Ganges. This has long 
been a favourite object of his wishes ; and you will recollect that the first occa- 
sion of my last visit was furnished by a proposal of this kind.” * The Governor- 
General was so far from revolting at this proposition, or hesitating to close with 
it, that he stimulated the Vizir to its execution, f Money was the motive to 
this eager passion for the ruin of the Rohillas. “ As this had long,” says the 
English ruler, “ been a favourite object of the Vizir, the Board judged with me, 
that it might afford a fair occasion to urge the improvement of our alliance, by 

* Fifth Repot t, ut supra, App. No. 19. See also his Minute, addressed to the New Govern- 
ment, Ibid. No. 4S ; and his Answer to the fiist of the Charges of Burke. 

•}• “ I found him,” (says he, mhis Appeal to the Directois, dated Sd Dec. 1774, Fifth Report, 
ut supra, App. No 45,) “ still equally bent on the design of reducing the Rohillas, 'wlizch I 
encouraged, as I had done before, by dwelling on the advantages which he would derive from its 
success.” 
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Book V. obtaining his assent to a more equitable compensation for the expense attending 
oid which he occasionally received from our forces.” * The situation of the 
Company, he says, urged, it upon them, “ as a measTire necessary to its interest 
and safety. AH our advices,” he continues, “ both public and private, repre- 
sented the distresses of the Company at home, as extreme. The letters from 
the Court of Directors called upon us most loudly for ample remittances, and a 
reduction of our military expenses. At the same time, such was the state of 
affairs in this government, that for many years past the income of the year was 
found inadequate to its expense ; to defray which, a heavy bond debt, amounting 
at one time to 125 lacs of rupees, had accumulated.” f It was accordingly 
stipulated that forty lacs of rupees, upon the accomplishment of the enterprise, 
should be advanced to the English by the Vizir, and a monthly allowance, 
equivalent to their computed expense, be provided for the troops engaged in 
that service. By this, says the Governor, “ a saving of near one third of our 
military expenses would be effected during the period of such a service ; the 
stipulation of forty lacs would afford an ample supply to our treasury : the Vizir 
wovdd be freed from a troublesome neighbourhood, and his dominions be much 
more defensible.” 


Weakness of In aU this, we may allow, there was enough for convenience and profit, both 
whicluhe*^ to the President and the Vizir. But to bring ruin upon a large body of our 

measure was feUow-creatures for our own convenience and profit, unless where the most 

?andicated. ^ ^ * 

cogent reasons of justice and necessity impel, is to perform the part of the most 
atrocious oppressors. In this case, the pleas of justice and necessity are, to an 
extraordinary degree, defective and weak. The unhappy Rohillas, it seems, 
procrastinated, and evaded, with respect to the demand which was now violently 
made upon them for payment of the formerly stipulated price of defence; a 
payment which had not been earned, since they had never been defended ; which 
they were not able to pay, since their country had been repeatedly ravaged and 
stript ; of which the exaction was in reality a fraud, since the return for it was 
never intended to be made ; which it was no wonder they were reluctant to pay, 
to the man who was impatient to assail them, and whom the use of their money 
would only strengthen for their destruction. At the worst, a failure in a pecu- 
niary obligation can never justify a war of extermination ; and authorized hosti- 
lities, as the Directors, when they condemned this employment of their forces, 
remarked, so far only, as might be necessary to compel the fulfilment of the 


* Appeal, ut supra. 


f Ibid. 
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contract. It was also alleged, that the RohiUas assisted the Mahrattas. But Chap, t 
this is by no means true. They temporized with the Mahrattas, as it was 
highly natural they should ; but the whole power of the nation was exerted to 
keep and to drive the Mahrattas from their own side of the Ganges.* With 
regard to necessity for the extirpation of the Roliillas, there was not so much as 
prudence to justify the design; Hastings himself confessing, “ that the dependence 
of the Vizir upon the Company (in other words his weakness) would, by that 
extension of his possessions, be increased, as he himself was incapable of de- 
fending even his ancient possessions without the English support.” f 

Another object of great importance was to be settled between the Governor The Empe- 
and Vizir. The provinces 'jf Corah and Allahabad, of which a forced sunonder 
had been obtained by the Mahrattas, but which the deputy of the Emperor, 
declaring the act involuntary, had, to save them for his master, placed under Governor to 
the protection of the English, were to be disposed of. At first, if no resolution 
was taken to restore them to the Emperor ; it appears, at least, that none was 
adopted to take them from him. As soon as the idea was begotten of making 
money out of the' present situation of affairs, the provinces of Corah and Alla- 
habad naturally fell into the crucible. It had long been a decided principle in 
the Company’s policy, not to retain those provinces under their own administra- 
tion ; because the expense of governing them, at so great a distance, would 
exceed the utmost revenue they could yield. The choice lay between pre- 
serving them for the Emperor, and making them over to the Vizir. Generosity, 
had it any place in such arrangements, pleaded with almost unexampled strength 
in behalf of the forlorn Emperor, the nominal sovereign of so vast an empire, 
the representative of so illustrious a race, who now possessed hardly a roof to 


* See the official letters of Sir Robert Barker, who commanded the British forces upon the 
spot, Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 18. He condemned the assistance given to the destiuctlon 
of the Rolullas, but less on the score of Justice, than expediency. See his Minute, ut supia, 
App. No. 23. The Rohillas, among other reasons, alleged with truth, that merely driving the 
Mahrattas across the river was no deliverance, as they would return the very next campaign. 
See Barker’s Evidence, in Minutes of Evidence before the House of Commons, May 2d, 1786. 
Sir Robert was asked; “ Were the Mahrattas in fact prevented from invading the Rohillas, by 
any acts of Sujah Dowla, or by his protection of that country ? — No.” 

\ Appeal, ut supra. This is a contradiction to his former assertion, that the acquisition of tlie 
Rohilla country made his territories more defensible. Tiue. But having a bad cause to defend, 
his apology is full of contradictions. There can be no doubt that the Rohillas, whose troops 
were among the best and bravest of Hindustan, were a barrier against the Mahrattas. But the 
desire of territory and plunder blinded the Vizir ; that of money, the Governor. 

VOL. 11. 2 X 
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Book V. cover him. Justice, too, or something not easily distinguished from justice, 

'■ spoke on the same side : Seeing, in the first place, that the Emperor had a right 

to the provinces, both in his quality of sovereign of India ; and also by the 
peculiar concession and grant of the English Company, if not in express terms 
for, most certainly in consideration of, his not absolutely necessary but highly 
useful grant of the duanee of the three great and opulent provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa : And, in the second place, that he could not, by any fair 
construction, be deemed to have forfeited any right by the surrender of the pro- 
vinces, an act which was in the highest degree involuntary, and therefore not 
his own. But these considerations were a feeble balance against the calls of 
want, and the heavy attractions of gold. To secure Allahabad and Corah 
against the possession of so dangerous a power as the Mahrattas was the 
acknowledged policy of the British government ; and it was alleged, that the 
Emperor was unable to protect them. But it is certainly true, that the 
Emperor was not less able at that time than he was at the time when they 
wei’e first bestowed upon him ; or than he was at any point of the time during 
which they had been left in his hands. It is equally time, that the inability of 
the Vizir to secure them was just as certain as that of the Emperor ; since 
there is the confession of the Governor, that he was unable to protect even his 
own dominions, without the assistance of the English; and that every exten- 
sion of his frontier rendered him more vulnerable and weak. There was, 
however, one difference; the Vizir could give money for them, the emperor 
could not ; and in this, it is probable, the whole advantage will be found to 
consist. That the English strengthened their barrier by giving to a crude native 
government a vast frontier to defend, instead of combining against the Mah- 
rattas the forces of the Rohillas, the Emperor, and the Vizir, will hardly be 
affirmed by those who reflect how easily the balance among those powers might 
have been trimmed, or who know the consequences of the arrangement that was 
formed. For a sum of money Corah and Allahabad were tendered to the Vizir. 
That he was delighted with the prospect of regaining a territory, for which, a 
few years before, we have seen him incurring the infamy and guilt of peffidy 
and murder, perpetrated against a near kinsman, we need not doubt. About 
terms there appears to have been no dispute : For the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, 
of which twenty lacs were to be paid in ready money, and the remainder in 
two years by payments of fifteen lacs at a time, the provinces in question were 
added to his dominions. 

The bargain The acquisition of those provinces made an apparent change with regard to 

for the de* 
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the Rohillas in the views of the Vizir. If we may believe the representation of the Chap. I. 
President ; whose representations, however, upon this subject, are so full of ma- 
nagement and ambiguity, that they are all to be received with caution ; the Nabob struction of 
represented himself unable to meet the pecuniaiy obligations under which the * fct'con- 
acquisition of both territories would lay him to the English Company ; and 
desired for that reason to suspend his attack upon the RohiUas. It was agreed, aod from the 

, . , . , . , , X. . , , , , . . Court of Di- 

however, between him and the President, that whenever the time convenient rectors, 
for the extirpation of that people should arrive, the assistance of the English 
should not be wanting. The difficulty of fulfilling his pecuniary engagements 
with the Company, if they were ever alleged, did not detain him long. 

From the meeting at Benares, the Vizii’ and President parted different ways ; 
the former to the Dooab, and Delhi, to reduce, during the absence of the Mah- 
rattas, some forts and districts which were still held for that people ; the latter, 
to lay before his colleagues, and to transmit to his employers, such an account 
of the transactions at this interview, as was most likely to answer his ends. 

In his report to the Council at Fort William, the President confined himself 
to the agreement respecting Corah and Allahabad, and the allowance for such 
troops as might hereafter be employed in the service of the Vizir. The agree- 
ment respecting the Rohillas, which it had been settled between the President and 
Vizir might be conveniently kept out of the ostensible treaty, was whoUy sup- 
pressed. With a view to the future, it was politic however to explain, that the 
Vizir showed at first a desire to obtain English assistance for the seizure of the 
Rohilla country ; it was politic also to state the pretexts by which the expe- 
diency of that assistance might best appear to be established. Adding, that for 
the present, however, the Vizir had laid aside this design, he subjoined the 
following declaration : “ I was pleased that he urged the scheme of this expedi- 
tion no further, as it would have led our troops to a distance ; ” * though we 
have it from his pen, that he “ encouraged” the Vizir to the enterprise, as 
what promised to be of the greatest advantage to the Company. 

In the letter of the President dispatched from Benares to the Directors, 
announcing the result of his arrangements .with the Vizir, all intehigence of 
the project for exterminating the Rohillas is suppressed. 

Upon the return of Mr. Hastings to Calcutta, he effected an object, of which, 
from the important consequences with which it was attended, it is necessary to 
give some account. The correspondence with the country powers had frequently 


* Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 19. 
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been carried on through the military officers upon the spot. The power thus con - 
veyed to the military, IMr. Hastings had represented as inconvenient if not dan- 
gerous ; and one object of his policy had been to render the head of the civil go- 
vernment the exclusive organ of communication with foreign powers. He now 
stated to the Council the concuirence in opinion of the Vizir and himself, that an 
agent, permanently residing with the Vizir for the communication and adjustment 
of many affaii’s to which the intercourse of letters could not conveniently apply, 
would be attended with important advantages : And he urged the propriety of 
granting to himself the sole nomination of such an agent, the sole power of 
removing him, and the power of receiving and answering his letters, without 
communication either to the Committee or Council. To all these conditions the 
Council gave their assent ; and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, with an extra salary, 
was sent as private agent to attend the residence of the Vizir, and to commu- 
nicate secretly with Mr. Hastings.* 

The Vizir in the mean time had made himself master of several places in 
the Dooab ; advanced towards Delhi with a show of great friendship to the 
Emperor ; assisted him with money ; sent a force to assist his army in wresting 
Agra from the Jaats ; and having thus laid a foundation for confidence, began 
to intrigue for the sanction of the Emperor to his intended attack upon Rohd- 
cund. A treaty was ncgociated, and at last solemnly concluded and signed; 
by which it was agreed that the Emperor should assist with his forces in the 
Induction of the Rohillas, and in return should receive a share of the plunder, 
and one half of the conquered country .f 

On the 18th of November, about two months after their interview, the Vizir 
wrote to the President, demanding the promised assistance of the English for 
the destruction of the Rohillas. Mr. Hastings appears to have been thrown 
into some embarrassment. The suddenness and confidence of the call corre- 
sponded but indifferently with the terms on which he had given his colleagues to 
understand that the communication on this subject rested between him and the 
Vizir. His abilities in making out a case, though singularly great, were unable 
to produce unanimity ; and it was not till after a long debate, that a decision in 
favour of the expedition was obtained. The assistance was promised, on the 
very terms concerted and settled between him and the Vizir ; and yet this Pre- 
sident had the art to persuade his colleagues, and joined with them in a decla- 


* Hastings’ Report, App. No. 19, ut supra; Letter of 17th June, IVt'l?, App. No. 25. 
t Francklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 54. Letter of Col. Champion ; Fifth Report, ut supra, App. 
No. 45 ; and the treaty itself, App. No. 27. Scott’s Aurungzebe s Successors, p. 259, 260. 
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ration to their common masters, that these terms were so favourable to the Chap. I. 
English, and so burdensome to the Vizir, as to render his acceptance of them " 

improbable, and therefore to leave but little chance of their involving the English 
government in a measure which the principal eonductoi’s of that government 
were desirous to avoid.* 

In the month of January, 1774, the second of the three brigades into which Destruction 
the Company’s army in Bengal was divided, received orders to join the Vizir ; 
and Colonel Champion, now Commander-in-Chief, proceeded about the middle 
of February to assume the command. On the 24th of February the brigade 
arrived within the territory of the Vizir; and on the 17th of April the united 
forces entered the Rohilla dominions. On the 19th Col. Champion wrote to the 
Presidency, that the Rohilla leader “ had by letter expressed earnest inclina- 
tions to come to an accommodation with the Vizir; but that the Nabob claimed 
no less than two crore of rupees.” After this extravagant demand the Rohillas 
posted themselves on the side of Babul Nulla, with a resolution of standing 
their ground to the last extremity. And early on the morning of the 23d, the 
English advanced to the attack. “ Hafez,” says the English General, with a 
generous esteem, “ and his army, consisting of about 40,000 men, showed great 
bravery and resolution, annoying us with their artillery and rockets. They 
made repeated attempts to charge, but our guns, being so much better served 
than theirs, kept so constant and galling a fire, that they could not advance ; 
and where they were closest, was the greatest slaughter. They gave proof of 
a good share of military knowledge, by showing inclinations to force both our 
flanks at the same time, and endeavouring to call off our attention by a brisk 
fire on our centre. It is impossible to describe a more obstinate firmness of 
resolution than the enemy displayed. Numerous were their gallant men who 
advanced, and often pitched their colours between both armies, in order to 
encourage their men to follow them ; and it was not till they saw our whole 
army advancing briskly to charge them, after a severe cannonade of two hours 
and twenty minutes, and a smart fii’e of musketry for some minutes on both 
flanks,, that they fairly turned their backs. Of the enemy above 2,000 fell in 
field, and amongst them many Sirdars. But what renders the victory most 
decisive is the death of Hafez Rhamet, who was killed whilst bravely rallying 
his people to battle. One of his sons was also lolled, one taken prisoner, and 
a third returned from flight to day, and is in the hands of Sujah Dowla.” 


* Fifth Report, ut supra, App. Nos. 22, 23, 24, 2S. 
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Book V. In passing to another character, the General changes his strain. “ I wish,’" 
' says he, “ I could par the Vizir any compliment on this occasion, or that I were 
not under the indispensable necessity of expressing my highest indignation at 
his shameful pusillanimity ; indispensably, I say, because it is necessary that 
administration should clearly know how little to be depended on is this their ally. 
The night before the battle, I applied to him for some particular pieces of 
cannon, which I thought might prove of great service in the action ; but he 
declined giving the use of them. He promised solemnly to support me with all 
his force, and particularly engaged to be near at hand with a large body of 
cavalry, to be used as I should direct. But instead of being nigh me, he 
remained beyond the Gurrah, on the ground which I had left in the morning, 
suiTounded by his cavalry and a large train of artillery, and did not move thence 
till the news of the enemy’s defeat reached him.” Then, however, his troops 
began to be actwe, and etfectually plundered the camp ; “ while the Company’s 
troops, in regular order in their ranks, most justly ” (says their commander) 
“ observed, TFe have the honour of the day, and these banditti the profit' * 

This action, in reality, terminated the war. Though Fyzoolla Khan, with 
his treasures and the remains of the army, had made good his flight toward 
the mountains, the whole country, without opposition, lay at the mercy of the 
Vizir ; and never probably were the rights of conquest more savagely abused. 
Not only was the ferocity of Indian depredation let loose upon the wretched 
inhabitants, but as his intention, according to what he had previously and 
I'epeatedly declared to the English government, was to exterminate the Rohillas, 
every one who bore the name of RohiUa was either butchered or found his safety 
in flight and in exile, f 

* Letter of Col. Champion to the Hon. Warren Hastings, &c. 24th April, 1'774; Fifth Report, 
ut supra, App No. 26. 

f “ The inhumanity and dishonour,” says Col. Champion, in his letter of Jmie 12, 1774, “ with 
which the late proprietois of this countiy and then families have been used, is known all over 
these parts , a relation, of them would swell this letter to an immense size. I could not help com- 
passionating such unparalleled misery ; and my requests to the Vizir to show lenity were frequent, 
but as fruitless as even those advices which I almost houily gave him, regarding the destruction 
of the villages, with respect to which I am now constrained to declare, that though he alwa3is 
promised as fairly as I could wish, yet he did not observe one of his promises, nor cease to ovei- 
spread the country with flames, till three days after the fate of Hafez Rhamet was decided.”— 
In another letter he says, “ Above a lack of people have deserted their abodes in consequence of 
the defeat of Hafez.” Ibid. App. No. 27. In another, “ The whole army were witnesses of scenes 
that cannot be described.” That the President was perfectly aware of the designs of the Vizir, 
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Shortly after this decisive affair, the army marched to the city of Bissoaly, Chap. I. 
which was near the centre of the RohOla country, with the intention of passing 
in quarters the season of the rains. At this place had arrived before them Nujeef 
Khan, with the army of the Emperor. In obedience to the treaty between the 
Emperor and Vizir, they had marched from Delhi to assist in the reduction of 
the RohiUas; but before they reached the scene of action the rapidity and 
vigour of the English had terminated the war. Nujeef Khan demanded parti- 
tion of the country and plunder, according to the conditions on which the 
countenance and co-operation of the Emperor had been procured. The Vizir 
did not dispute the treaty, a copy of which the Emperor had sent to Col, 
Champion ; he alleged however that the counterpart, which was in his own pos- 
session, expressed a condition that his Majesty should take the field in person ; 
and that the breach of that article annulled the contract. But when the 
counterpart,” says Col. Champion, which he put into the hands of my inter- 
preter, came to be examined, it appeared there was no such stipulation, nor 
indeed did it ever exist even verbally.” The decision of the English govern- 


before his engagement to assist in them, sufficiently appears from his own letter to that chief, dated 
the 22d of April, 177 S* I have leceived,’* says he, your Excellency's letter, mentioning 

that if, should the Rohillas be guilty of a breach of their agreement [^viz, about the forty 

lacs^, we will thor ought if exterminate them, and settle your Excellency m the countiy, you will 
in that case pay the Company fifty lacs of rupees, and exempt them from the King’s tribute." Ibid. 
App. No. 21. In the Nabob's own letter to the President, of the 18th November, 1773, he says, 

During our interview at Benares, it was agreed that I should pay, &c. ..... and that I should, 
with the assistance of the English forces, endeavour to punish and exterminate the Rohllas out of 
their country r Ibid. App. No. 22. Mr. Hastings only admits the atrocities in pait, and then 
defends them in a curious manner ; that is to say, not only by the example of Indian barbarity 
in geneial, but by the example of British barbarity, on the subjects of the Vizir. I believe it 
to be a truth,” says he, that he [^the Vizir]] begun by sending detachments to plundei. This I 
pronounce to have been both barbarous and impolitic. But too much justified by the practice 
of war established among all the nations of the East , and I am soiry to add, by our own ; in an 
instance (which the Vizir has a right to quote in vindication of the chaige against him), of a de- 
tachment employed in the war m which we were engaged with him in the year 1764, to bum and 
ravage his country.” He then quotes a letter from Major Champion, who commanded the de- 
tachment, which says, Two separate parties have been sent into the enemy's country, the one 
of which was as high up as Buxar, and (accoidmg to the directions given me) there are destroyed 
upwards of a thousand villages. Had not the rams, &c. prevented, we should have done very 
considerably more damage.” Minute of the Governor-General, dated 10th Jan. 1775, m the 
Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 45. 

^ App. No. 45, ut supra. 

5 
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ment is the next incident in the scene. Instructing on this subject the cotn« 
mander of their troops, when he had as yet only sent them a surmise, and the 
treaty had not been produced, “ our engagements (they say) with the Vizir are 
to aid him in the conquest of the Rohilla country ; and if he is opposed by 
Nujeef Khan, or the King himself, you are to pay no regard to either. We 
cannot ” (they add) “ entertain so bad an opinion of the Vizir as to suppose him 
capable of acting in avowed breach of a treaty ; but if any plea of that kind 
should be made for contesting our right to occupy any part of the Rohilla 
country yet unconquered, it will be proper to put to him the question, whether 
such treaty does exist or not ? K he should acknowledge such a treaty, you 
must undoubtedly abstain from further hostilities in abetment of his breach 
of faith.” Yet after they were fuUy satisfied of the existence of such a treaty ; 
and not only of the capability, but the resolution of the Vizir to act in avowed 
breach of it, they laid theii’ commands upon the English general, to abet and 
support him, because “ it is our intention,” say they, “ to persevere in pursuit 
of the object which originally engaged us in the present enterprise, and to 
adhere strictly to our engagements with the Vizir, without suffering our atten- 
.tion to be diverted by foreign incidents or occurrences,”* that is, by solemn trea- 
ties, or the breach of them. 

From FyzooUa Khan an early application arrived, offering to come to the 
camp upon the faith of the English, and to hold the district which had belonged 
to his family as a dependent or renter of the Vizir. His offers variously 
modified were frequently repeated, with great earnestness. But the Vizir 
persisted in his declaration that he would allow no Rohilla chief to remain on 
the further side of the Ganges ; and only offered him one of the districts in the 
Dooab, which had been recently conquered from the Mahrattas. Fyzoolla 
Kliarij with justice, observed, that this the Mahrattas would take from him, 
the first time they returned to the country. 

Towards the end of July, the united forces of the English and Vizir marched 
towards Fyzoolla Khan, who occupied a strong post on the skirts of the 
mountains, near Pattir Gur. At the beginning of September they came near 
the enemy, and as the Vizir began to exhibit a strong desire of an accommo- 
dation with the Rdhillas, an active intercourse of letters and messengers ensued. 
Whether his mind was operated upon by the approaching arrival of the new counsel- 
lors at Calcutta, or the dread which he pretended of assistance to Fyzoolla Khan 


* Letter of 23d May, and ll'th July, App. ut supra, No. 27. 
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from the Mahrattas and Afghauns, he now made offer of terms to which a little Chap. I. 
before he would not so much as listen. He proposed to make FyzooUa coEector ' 
of the revenues, or Zemindar, of the whole teiTitory of Rohilcund, allowing 
six lacs of rupees per annum for his own expenses. But this offer, and even 
that of a jaghire of ten lacs of rupees in the Rohilcund country, were rejected. 

The RohiUas were so advantageously posted, with works thrown up in their 
front, that it was necessary to advance by regular approaches, and the army 
were so discontented, on account of hai’dship, arrears of pay, and ill usage, 
either real or supposed, that the General was doubtful of their steadiness and 
order. After several days, in which the approaches were carried on, and 
the scouting parties of both armies were frequently engaged, it was at last 
agreed that, FyzooUa Khan should receive a jaghire of fourteen lacs and seventy- 
five thousand rupees in the Rohilcund territory, and should surrender one half 
of aU his effects to the Vizir. Thus terminated the first RohiUa war.* 

Before closing the account of the events to which the visit of Mr. Hastings The revenue 
to Benares gave birth, it is necessary to mention its effects with regard to the le. 

deserted Emperor. Upon receiving from him the grant of the duannee, or the 
receipt and management of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, it was 
agreed that, as the royal share of those revenues, tw^enty-six lacs of rupees 
should be annually paid to him by the Company. His having accepted of the 
assistance of the Mahrattas to place him on the throne of his ancestor's was now 
made use of as a reason for telling him, that the tribute of these provinces should 
be paid to him no more. Of the honour or the discredit, however, of this 
transaction, the principal shai’e belongs not to the Governor, but to the Directors 
themselves ; who in their letter tc Bengal of the 11th of November, 1768, had 
said, “ If the Emperor flings himself into the hands of the Mahrattas, or any 
other power, we are disengaged from him, and it may open a fair opportunity 
of withholding the twenty-six lacs we now pay him.”f Upon the whole, 
indeed, of the measure, dealt out to this unhappy sovereign ; depriving him of 
the territories of Corah and Allahabad ; depriving him of the tribute which w^as 
due to him from those provinces of his which they possessed ; the Directors 

* See the correspondeHce, Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 27, and Col. Champion’s long 
defensive letter, Ibid. App. No. 45. See also No. 28, of the Bengal Treaties, in the Collection 
of Treaties, &c. with the native Princes, printed in 1812. Rampore, and some dependent districts, 
formed the teriitory bestowed upon FyzooUa Khan. 

f Fifth Repoit, ut supra, App. No. 12. 
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bestowed unqualified approbation. And though they condemned the use 
which had been made of their troops in subduing the country of the Rohillas \ 
they declare frankly, “ We, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm the treaty 
of Benares.” * 

The circumstance upon which, in summing up the account of his administra- 
tion to his honourable masters, Hastings advanced the strongest claim to 
applause, was the alleviation of the pecuniary difficulties of the Indian govern- 
ment, and the improvement of the revenues. In the letters from the Bengal 
administration to the Court of Directors, under date 22d August, and 17th 
October, 1774, after presenting the most flattering picture of the financial 
situation to which the government was happily exalted, they advance a confi- 
dent prediction, that in the course of the ensuing season, the whole of the bond 
debt would be discharged-f And in that representation of the state of Bengal, 
which was published by Mr. Hastings in 1786, he declares, “ When I took 
charge of the government of Bengal in April 1772, I found it loaded with a 
debt at interest of nearly the same amount as the present ; and in less than two 
years I saw that debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash of the 
same amount actually accumulated in store in the public treasuries.” | This 
boasting exhibits some remarkable features, when the facts are sufficiently seen. 
No improvement had been made in the productive powers of the countiy, which 
is the only permanent and satisfactory source of an improved revenue. The 
gross revenues of the year ending in April 1772 were 313,63,894 emrent 
loipees ; the gross revenues of that ending in April 1774 were only 276,10,556. 
Hardly had any improvement been made in the nett receipt. That for the year 
ending in April 1772, was 216,88,538 rupees equal to 2,373,650/. ; that for the 
year ending 1774, was 220,56,919 rupees, or 2,481,404/. § In the next great 
department of financial administration, the expense of the civil and military 
services, instead of any retrenchment there had been an increase. In the year 
ending in 1772, the civil service is stated at 154,620/., the marine at 52,161/., 
the military at 1,164,348/., and the total expense, exclusive of buildings and 
fortifications, at 1,371,129/. H In the year ending in 1774, the civil service is 
stated at 159,537/., the marine at 53,700/., the military at 1,304,883/., 
and the total at 1,518,120/.** In the year 1772, the proportion of the 

^ Company’s Letter to Bengal, Sd March, 1775, Ibid. App. No. 46. 

t Fifth Eeport, ut supra, p. 37, and App. No. 43. 

X Memoirs relative to the state of India, by Warren Hastings, Esq p. 21. 

§ Fifth Eeport, ut supra, p. 7 and 35. |1 Ibid, p. 8. ^ Ibid. p. 35. 
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military expense, defrayed by the Nabob of Oude, was 20,766/. * In Chap. I. 
the year 1774, the proportion defrayed by him was 131,430/. f In the ^ 

following year, that ending in April 1775, there was a slight improve- 
ment in the coUections, which may in part be ascribed to the measures of the 
preceding administration ; and there was a total cessation of war which pro- 
duced a reduction of the military expenditure, remarkable only for its minute- 
ness. The gross collections amounted to 287,20,760 rupees, the nett receipt to 
251,02,090, or 2,823,964/. ; the civil service to 231,722/., the marine to 36,510/.. 
and the military to 1,080,304/. ; total, 1,349,836/. : and the proportion this year 
bonie by the Nabob of Oude was 240,750/. It thus abundantly appears that 
nothing so important as to deserve the name of improvement had arisen in the 
financial administration of the Company. A pecuniary relief had indeed been 
procured, but from sources of a temporary and very doubtful description ; partly 
from the produce of the bills drawn in such profusion upon the Company, by 
the predecessor of Hastings *, partly from the reduction of the allowance to the 
Nabob of Bengal, from thirty-two to sixteen lacs ; but chiefly from the plunder 
of the unhappy Emperor of the Moguls, whose tribute of twenty-six lacs per 
annum for the duannee of Bengal was withheld, and two provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad sold for fifty lacs to the Vizir; from the sale of the Rohillas, 
the extirpation of whom was purchased at forty of the same eagerly-coveted 
lacs ; and from the pay and maintenance of a third part of the troops, which 
were employed in the wars and dominions of the Vizir. With regard even to 
the payment of the debt, an inspection of the accounts exhibits other results 
than those presented by the declarations of the President. 

Year ending Balances in the Debts at 

in April Treasuries. interest. Other debts. 

1772 C. R. 65,09,041 107,84,520 52,48,480. 

1774 21,62,994 117,71,486 95,41,795. 

1775 123,95,598 90,68,584 87,05,871.§ 

Upon this statement, if we compare the year in which Mr. Hastings began his 
administration, with that in which it ended, we see a prodigious deterioration. 

If we compare it even with that which follows, the total amount of debt in 


* Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 8. 
% Ibid. p. 41. 
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t Ibid. p. 35. 

§ Ibid. p. 8, 36, 42. 
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1772 was 160,30,000 rupees ; in 1775 it was 177,68,584, which is an increase 
of 17,41,455. The only improvement appears in the balance of cash, which in 
1775 exceeded the balance in 1772 by 58,86,557. Deducting from this a sum 
equal to the increase of debt, there remains 41,45,102, by which alone the state 
of the exchequer, after all the calamity which had been produced to supply it, 
was better in 1775 than it had been in 1772. 
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CHAP. II. 

Commencement of the New Government — Supreme Council divided into two 
Parties, of which that of the Governor-General in the Minority — Presi- 
dency of Bombay espouse the Cause of Ragoba, an ejected Peshwa — Su- 
preme Council condemn this Policy, and make Peace with his Opponents 
— Situation of Powers in the Upper Country, Nabob of Oude, Emperor, 
and Nujeef Khan — Pecuniary Corruption, in which Governor-General 
seemed to be implicated, in the cases if the Ranee of Burdwan, Phousdar of 
Hoogly, and Munny Begum— Governor-General resists Inquiry— Nun- 
comar the great Accuser— He is prosecuted by Governor-General — Accused 
of Forgery, found guilty, and hanged — Mahomed Reza Khan, and the 
office of Naib Subah restored. 

The operation of the new constitution framed by the parliament of England, Chap. II. 
was ordained to commence in India after the 1st of August, 1774. The new ""1774" 
counsellors, however, General Clavering, Mr, Monson, and Mr. Francis, who, Ai rival of the 
9,long with Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, were elected to compose the board ”0*,^ 
of administration, did not arrive at Calcutta until the 19th of October. 
the following day the existing government was dissolved by proclamation, and Hastings met. 
the new council took possession of its powers. On the proposal of the Governor- 
Gteneral, who stated the necessity of a few days, to prepare for the council a 
view of the existing state of aifairs, and to enable Mr. Barwell, who was then 
absent, to arrive ; ^e meeting of the Board was suspended until the 25th. On 
the very day on which its deliberations began, some of the discord made itg 
appearance, which so long and so deeply embarrassed and disgraced the govern- 
ment of India. The party who had arrived from England, and the party in 
India, with whom they were conjoined, met not, it would seem, with minds in 
the happiest frame for conjunct operations. Mr. Hastings, upon the first 
appearance of his colleagues, behaved, or was suspected of behaving, coldly. 

And with jealous feelings this coldness was construed into studied and humi- 
liating neglect. In the representation ivhich the Governor-General presented ^tr,She 
of the political state of the country, the war against the Rohillas necessarily 
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Book V. attracted the principal attention of the new counsellors ; and, unhappily for the 
Governor-General, presented too many appearances of a doubtful complexion not 
communicate to excitc the dcsii’c of elucidation in the minds of the most candid judges. An 
lospomlenc'e^' obvious objection was, its direct opposition to the frequent and urgent commands 
Tt OudlT Court of Directors, not to engage in offensive wars of any description, 

and to confine the line of defensive operations to the territorial limits of them- 
selves and allies. The reasons, too, upon which the war was gi'ounded; a 
dispute about the paj^ent of an inconsiderable sum of money, and the benefit 
of conquest, to which that dispute afforded the only pretext ; might well appear a 
suspicious foundation. When the new government began the exercise of its 
authority, the intelligence had not andved of the treaty with FyzooUa Khan ; and 
an existing war appeared to demand its earliest determinations. To throw light 
upon the field of deliberation, the new Councillors required that the correspond- 
ence should be laid before them, which had passed between the Goveinor- 
General (such is the title by which the President was now distinguished), and 
the two functionaries, the commander of the troops, and the agent residing with 
the Vizir. And when they were informed that a part indeed of this correspond- 
ence should be submitted to their inspection, but that a part of it would also be 
withheld, their surprise and dissatisfaction were loudly testified, their indignation 
and suspicions but little concealed. 

Keasons, of reasons for suppressing a part of the letters Mr. Hastings alleged, that 

for'^^uppres"|n» ’'^ot to public business, that they were private, confidential com- 

thecoue- munications, and not fit to become public. 

spondence plain that this declaration could satisfy none but men who had the most 

unbounded confidence in the probity and wisdom of Mr. Hastings ; and as the 
new Councillors neither had that confidence, nor had been in circumstances in 


which they could possibly have acquired it on satisfactory grounds, they were 
not only justified in demanding, but their duty called upon them to demand a 
fuU disclosure. The pretension erected by Mr. Hastings, if extended into a 
general rule, would destroy one great source of the evidence by which the guilt 
of public men can be proved i And it was calculated to rouse a suspicion of his 
improbity in any breast not fortified against it by the strongest evidence of his 
habitual virtue.* Nothing could be more unfortunate for Mr. Hastings than 


* The Directors not only condemned the retention of the correspondence, and sent repeated 
orders for its disclosure, which were never obeyed; but arraigned the very pimciple of a piivate 
agent. « The conduct of our late Council,” say they, “ m empowering the President to prepare 
instructions for Mr. Middleton as agent at the court of Sujah Dowla, without ordering them to ba 
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Ms war against the Rohillas, and the suppression of his correspondence with Mr. Chap. II. 
Middleton. The first branded the spirit of his administration with a mark, 
which its many virtues were never able to obliterate, of cruel and unprincipled 
aggression ; and the second stained Mm with a natural suspicion of personal 
impurity. Both together gave his rivals those advantages over him which 
rendered his subsequent administration a source of contention and misery, and 
involved Mm in so great a storm of difficulties and dangers at its close. 

Of the Council, now composed of five Members, the three who had recently The new Coun- 
come from England joined together in opposing the Governor-General, who was oppo^sitmirto* 
supported by Mr. Barwell alone. This party constituted, therefore, a majority a 

of the Council, and the powers of government passed in consequence into their 
hands. The precipitation of their measures called for, and justified the animad- governing 
versions of their opponents. Having protested against the suppression of any SouncJ.*^ 
part of Middleton’s correspondence, they were not contented with commanding 

C3<rciois 

that, as at least a temporary expedient, his letters should be wholly addressed to with respect to 
themselves ; they voted his immediate recall ; though Hastings declared that recervlng’ 
such a measure would dangerously proclaim to the natives the distractions of 
the government, and confound the imagination of the Vizir, who had no con- drawing the 
ception of power except in the head of the government, and who would consider 
the annihilation of that power as a revolution in the state. The governing party, 
notwithstanding their persuasion of the injustice and craelty of the Rohilla war, 
and notwithstanding their ignorance whether or not it was brought to a close, 
directed the Commander-in-Chief, in the first place, immediately upon the 
receipt of them letter, to demand payment from the Vizir of the forty lacs of 
rupees promised for the extirpation of the Rohillas,* and of all other sums 


submitted to the Board for their inspection and approbation, was very impioper. And it is our 
express direction, that no such independent or separate authority be ever delegated, to any 
Governor, or Member of Council, or to any other person whatsoever ; but that all instructions to 
public agents be laid before the Council, and signed by a majority of the Members, before they 
be carried into execution.” Letter to Bengal, 15th December, 1775, Fifth Report, ut supra. 
Appendix, No. 46. 

* On the supposition of the injustice of the Roliilla war, these foity lacs ought to have been 
paid not to the Company, but to the sufferers : Sujah Dowla ought to have been compelled to 
restore the unhappy lefugees to their homes ; and to make compensation. But neither the party, 
who now possessed all the powers of government, though they reprobated the Rohilla war, nor 
the Court of Directors, though they solemnly condemned it, ever uttered a wish for the restora- 
tion of the expatriated and plundered Rohillas ; for a farthing of compensation for their loss, or 
alleviation to their miseries, either out of their own revenues, or those of the Vizir. The cry 
about Justice, thea'efore, was a cheap virtue to them j and they were so much the less excusable 

2 
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Book V. which might be due upon his other engagements. ‘Provided a real inability was 
— ' apparent, he might accept not less than twenty lacs, in partial payment, and 
securities for the ■I’emainder, in twelve months. And they directed him in the 
second place, to conduct the troops within fourteen days out of the Rohilla 
country, into the ancient territory of Oude ; and in case the Vizir should refuse 
compliance with the prescribed demands, to withdi’aw the troops entirely from 
his service, and retire within the limits of the Company’s dominions. Before 
the dispatch of these instructions, intelligence arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla 
Khan ; of the payment of fifteen lacs by the Vizir, from the share of Fyzoolla 
Khan’s effects ; of his return to his capital, for the declared purpose of expediting 
payment to the Company of the sums which he owed ; and of the intention of 
the English army to march back to Ramgaut, a Rohilla town near the borders 
of Oude. In consideration of these events the Governor-General proposed to 
suspend the peremptory demands of money, and the order for the recall of the 
troops ; and to proceed with more leisure and forbearance. But every motion 
from that quarter in favour of the Vizir was exposed to the suspicion of corrupt 
and interested motives ; and the proposal was I’ejected. The directions to the 
Commander were no further modified, than by desiring him to wait upon the 
Vizir at his capital, and to count the fourteen days from the date of his inter- 
view. The Governor-General condemned the precipitation of the pecuniary 
demand ; as hai’sh, impolitic, and contrary to those rules of delicacy, which were 
prescribed by the Directors for their transaction with the native princes, and 
which prudence and right feeling prescribed in all transactions : And he arraigned 
the sudden recall of the troops as a breach of treaty, a violation of the Company’s 
faith, tantamount to a declaration that all engagements writh the Vizir were 
annulled, and affording to him a motive and pretence for eluding payment of 
the debts, which, if his alliance wdth the Company continued, it would be his 
interest to discharge. Both parties wrote the strongest representations of their 
separate view's of these chcumstances to the Directors ; and the observations of 
one party called forth replies fr-om the other, to a mischievous consumption of 
the time and attention, both in England and in India, of those on whose undivided 
exertions the right conducting of the government depended.* 

than the Vizir and Mr. Hastings, that these actors in the scene denied its injustice, and were 
consistent : the Directors, and the condemning party, were inconsistent ; if conscious of that 
inconsistence, hypocritical ; if not conscious, blind. 

* See the Documents in the Appendix, Nos. 44, 45, and 46 of the Fifth Report, ut supra. 
They are also to be found m the Minutes of Evidence, exhibited to the House of Commons on 

3 
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Shortly after his return from the expedition against the Rohillas, Sujah Dowla, Chap. II. 
the Vizii’, whose health was already broken, began to show symptoms of a rapid " 
decay, and expired in the beginning of 1775, when his only legitimate son, Deatii of* 
who assumed the title of AsofF ul Dowla, succeeded without opposition to the 
Subahdaree of Oude. Mr. Middleton had already returned, and Mr. Bristow 

son. 

was now sent to supply his place at the residence of the new Nabob. The 
majority in Council resolved to obtain from the son, with all possible dispatch, 
the sums of money due by the father ; but to consider all engagements by which 
they were bound to the late Nabob as dissolved by his death ; and to make any 
assistance, which they might hereafter afford his successor, the result of new 
purchases and payments. A treaty was at last arranged on the 21st of May, 
by which it was agreed, that the Company should guarantee to AsofF ul Dowla, 
the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which had been sold to his father ; but 
that the Nabob in return should cede to the Company the tenitory of the Rajah 
Cheyte Sing, Zemindar of Benares, yielding a revenue of 22,10,000 rupees; 
that he should raise the allowance for the service of the Company’s brigade to 
2,60,000 rupees per month ; and should pay, as they fell due, the pecuniary 
balances upon the engagements of the late Vizir. Mr. Hastings refused his 
sanction to the imposition of these terms, as inconsistent with any equitable 
construction of the treaty with the late Vizir, extorted from the mere necessi- 
ties of the young Nabob, and beyond his power to fulfil. The conduct of the 
Du-ectors was peculiar. In their letter of the 15th December, 1775, remarking 
upon the resolution of the Council to disregard the treaties concluded with the 
late Nabob of Oude, they say, “ Although the death of Sujah Dowla may 
render it necessary to make new arrangements with his successor, we cannot 
agree with our Council, that our treaties with the State of Oude expired with 
the death of that Nabob.” When they were made acquainted however with the 
new grant of revenue, and the new allowance on account of the troops, they say, 
in their letter of the 24th of December, 1776, “ It is with singular satisfaction 
we observe at any time the attention paid by our servants to the great interests 
of their employers ; and it is with particular pleasure we here signify our entire 
approbation of the late treaty concluded with AsofF ul Dowla, successor of Sujah 
Dowla, by which such terms are procured as seem to promise us solid and per- 
manent advantages.” * 

the Oude Charge ; and once more in the Minutes of the Evidence exhibited on the trial of Mr, 

Hastings m Westminster Hall. 

* Fifth Report, ut supra, with Appendix, No. 44 and 45. 
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Book V. The new Board of Administration had early announced to the distant Presi- 
dencios, that it had assumed the I’eins of government, and was vested with 
Repiosciifa- controuling power over all the British authorities in India. It had also 
wiirr required from each of the Presidencies a representation of its political, financial, 

and commercial situation ; and found a scene opened at Bombay, which it 
Cduntii reejuires a notice of some preceding cii’cumstances rightly to unfold, 
tbe ti'iiu The jMahratta Sovereigns, or Rajahs, were assisted, according to the Hindu 

ro.,ci=. institution, by a council of eight Brahmens, uho shared among them the princi- 
pal offices of the state. The official name of the chief of this council was Peshwa, 
upon whom the most impoidant parts of the business of government devolved. 
According as the pleasures, the indolence, or the incapacity of the sovereign 
withdi'ew him from the management of affairs, the importance of this principal 
servant was increased ; and a proportionable share of the dignity and power of 
the so^'ereign passed into his hands. In a rude state of society it appears not to 
be difficult for the influence and dignity of the servant to outgrow that of the 
master, who becomes too weak to resume the power which he has imprudently 
devolved. The minister leaves his office and ascendancy to his son ; the son 
makes it hereditary ; and the sovereign, divested of all but the name of king, 
sinks into an empty pageant. Such was the course of events in the case of the 
mayor of the palace in France, in that of the Chii-mia in Tunquin,^^ and such it 
was, besides other cases, in that of the Peshwa, among the Mahrattas. In the 
reign of the Rajah Sahoo, who was but third in succession from Sevagee, Kish- 
wanath Balajee had raised himself fi’om a low situation in life to the rank of 
Peshwa. Sahoo was a prince devoted to ease and to pleasure; and the supreme 
powers u ere wielded, u ith little check or limitation, by Rish^vanath Balajee. He 
assumed the name of Row Pundit, that is chief of the Pundits, or learned Brah- 
mens, and made the Rajah invest him with a sirpah, or robe of office, a ceremony 
which ever since has marked the succession of the Peshwas, and appeared to 
confer .the title. Kishwanath was able to leave his office and power to his son 
Bajerow, who still further diminished the power of the sovereign ; and finally 
allowed him not so much as liberty. The Rajah was confined to Satarah, a 
species of state prisoner; while the Peshwa established his own residence at 
Poona, which henceforth became the seat of government. The brother of 
Bajerow, Jumnajee Anna, though a Brahmen, led the forces of the state; he 
attacked the Portuguese settlements in the neighbourhood of Bombay; and 

* See the E\pos6 Statistique du Tunkin, published m London, in 1811, from the papers of M. 
de la Bissachere, a French Missionary, who had spent twenty-six yeais in the country. 
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added Salsette and Bassein to the conquests of the Mahrattas. The family of Chap. II. 
the Peshwa prided themselves in these acquisitions ; affected to consider them 
as their own, rather than the propei’ty of the state; and showed a violent 
attachment to them, as often as, either by force or negotiation, the alienation of 
them was attempted. The vicinity of these territories to the British settlements 
at Bombay, brought the interests of the Company in contact with those of the 
Mahrattas ; and the terms of a commercial and maritime intercourse were some- 
what inaccurately framed, Bajerow left a son, named Bow, who was slain in 
the battle of Paniput ; and Jumnajee Anna, his brother, left two sons, Nanah 
called also Bajee Row, and Ragonaut Row, with the former of whom, as Peshwa, 
the Presidency of Bombay, in 1756, concluded a treaty. The Mahrattas agreed 
to exclude the Dutch from all intercourse with their dominions, and to give up 
fort Vittoria, Ilematgur, and Bancote, in exchange for Gheriah, which the 
English had taken from Angria the pirate. In 1761, Bajee Row, or Nanah, 
died, of grief, it is said, for the death of Bow, and left two sons, the eldest 
Madhoo Row, the other Narrain Row, both minors. The hereditary succession 
of the Peshwas had now so firm an establishment, that the title of Madhoo was 
not disputed ; and the burden of government, during the minority of his nephew, 
devolved upon Ragonaut Row, more commonly known by the name of Ragoba. 

It had fared with the Mahratta government, as it commonly fares with 
extended dominion under the rude policy of the East. The govennnent of the 
provinces was confided to the chief military leaders, and the more distant and 
powerful of them, as the vigour of the central government relaxed, acquired 
independence. Of these independencies, the most important by far was that of 
the Bhonslas, which, together with Cuttack, a part of Orissa, included the 
whole of the vast province, or region of Berar. The next in point of magnitude, 
of the separate Mahratta kingdoms, was the province of Guzerat, which had 
been wrested from the Mogul empire by Pillagee Guicawar, or the herdsman, 
and its government rendered hereditary in his family. Besides these independent 
princes, two chiefs, tiolkar and Scindia, possessed extensive dominions in , the 
province of Malwa, and in the regions bordering on the territories of the Rajah 
of Berar and the Nabob-vizir. And there were inferior adventurers, who in 
other parts had acquired a sort of independence, among whom the most remark- 
able was Morari Row, who had acted a considerable part in the long struggle 
between the French and English in Carnatic, and possessed the fort of Gootee 
with a considerable district on the frontier of the Nizam. All these powers 
acknowledged a nominal dependence upon the government founded by Sevagee : 

2z2 
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and a sort of national feeling was apt to unite them ag'aiiist a foreign enemy, 
But their connection u as voluntary, and they scrupled not to draw their swords 
against one another, and even against the Peshwa, upon any provocation or 
prospect that would have engaged them in hostilities with a different foe. 

Tlie Brahmen council of eight, known also by the name of Mutseddies, or 
ministers, had been reduced to a low station in the government, dming the 
vigour of the preceding Peshwas. The weak and divided councils of a minority 
and regency offered a tempting opportunity to endeavour the recovery of the 
influence uhich they had lost. By intrigaxing with Gopicaboy, the mother of 
IMadhoo, they succeeded in creating jealousies between the nephew and the 
undo ; and in the end the uncle was stripped of his power. The Mutseddies 
and Gopicaboy ascriiied to Ragonaut Bow a design to elevate himself to the 
office of Peshwa, and treacherously to deprive his nephews of their dignity or 
their lix'es. The Regent described his opponents as an ambitious confederacy, 
leagued witli a dissolute intiigidng woman for the purpose of grasping the 
powers of the state. The account of the transaction which the ministers them- 
selves drew up for the English government * is marked with strong improbabili- 
ties. Hitherto, moreover, the members of the Peshwa family, instead of sup- 
planting, had acted with the greatest harmony in supporting, their head. And 
if Ragonaut Row had aimed at the supremacy, of which no other token appears 
than the accusation of his enemies, prudence would have taught him, either to 
usurp the authority from the beginning; or to leave but little time for his 
nephew to gather strength. After the fall of Ragoba, the power of the Mutsed- 
dies, duiing the nonage of Madhoo, was without control ; and they employed 
it, after the manner of Plindus, for the acquisition of enormous riches. As the 
years however of the Peshwa increased, he displayed some vigour of mind, and 
began to restrict the power of this cabal; but died at an early age in 1772. At 
his death he bore a testimony to the fidelity of Ragoba, or his distrust of the 
ministerial confederacy, by releasing that relation from confinement ; giving him 
the guardianship of Narrain Row; and vesting him with the regency during 
the nonage of that prince. A short time elapsed before the intrigues of the 
Mutseddies with Gopicaboy, and the influence of Gopicaboy with her son, stripped 
Ragoba a second time of his power and his liberty. Dissension, however, arose 
among the Mutseddies themselves. Siccaram Baboo, who had been raised by 
Ragoba from a menial service in his household, to the office of Duan, or 


* See Fifth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 35 . 
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financial minister of the state, had taken the lead in all the preceding intrigues Chap. II. 
against his former master, and had acted as chief of the ministerial combination. '' ' 

Another of the ministers, however, Nanah Furnavese, now attained the foremost 
place in the favour of Gopicaboy and her son ; and the principal share of the 
power appeared ready to fall from the hands of Siccaram Baboo. In these 
circumstances a conspiracy was formed against the life of the young Peshwa, 
who is said to have rendered himself odious by his follies and cruelty. The 
commander of the guards was gained ; who forced his way into the palace with 
a body of men, and cut down the prince in the apartment of Ragoba, to whom 
he had fled for protection. It was believed in Poona, at the time, according to 
the report of Mr. Mostyn, the English resident, who was upon the spot ; that 
a party of the ministers were engaged in this transaction ; and that Siccaram 
Baboo was at their head. It is to them that Ragoba himself ascribed both the 
conception and execution of the plot. But when the party of Siccaram Baboo 
regained the ascendancy, and chased Ragoba from the throne, they accused 
him of having alone been the author of his nephew’s murder, and repelled or 
shifted the accusation from themselves. 

Upon the death of Narrain Row, Ragoba was immediately acknowledged 
Peshwa; received the su’pah, or robe of office, from the pageant Rajah; and was 
complimented by the ministers of foreign states, among others by the English 
resident, in the same form as was usually observed on the accession of a Peshwa. 

From the beginning of his administration, the new Peshwa acted with a visible 
distrust of the Mutseddies. He forbore appointing Siccaram Baboo to the 
office of Duan, and performed the duties of it himself. This conduct insured 
him the hatred of the ministers. An army seemed the best security against 
their ambition and malice ; and under the pretext of avenging the encroach- 
ments which the Subahdar of Deccan, the Nizam according to the English 
phrase, had made upon the Mahratta tenitories during the confusions of the 
government, he levied an army against that neighbouring prince. An union 
however was formed between the two hostile parties of the Mutseddies ; his 
principal officers were debauched from their allegiance ; and through their 
treachery, he sustained, in an engagement with the Subahdar, a total defeat. 

To supply his pecuniary necessities, which were extremely urgent, he marched 
towards the south, to exact a long arrear of Chout from Hyder, and from the 
Nabob of Arcot. With Hyder he had compromised his claim, by accepting twenty- 
five lacs of rupees, and ceding to him in return the three provinces of Mudgewarry, 
Hanscootah, and Chunderdroog. But he was recalled from prosecuting his design 
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against IMaliomcd Ali, by intelligence, that the ministeiial confederacy had 
raised an army; that they were joined by the forces of the Subahdar ; that they 
had proclaimed the widow of NaiTain Row to be with child ; and, under pre- 
tence of securing her offspring, had carried her to the fort of Poorunder. Ragoba 
met ; and, by a well concerted stratagem, gained a decisive victory over, his 


foes. But after he was within a few miles of Poona, he was struck with a 


panic, upon intelligence, that the two chiefs, Holkar and Scindia, w^ere gained 
by the ministerial party ; and, quitting his army in secret with a small body of 
men, he fled to Guzerat, where Govind Row Guicawar engaged to support 
him. His army dispersed; Holkar and Scindia, whether previously engaged, 
or now led to the determination, joined the Brahmen cabal; the widow' of 
Narrain Row was said to have boon delivered of a son ; and the confederacy 
agreed to support the pretensions of the infant. 

The fact of tlic birth was imniediatel)' disputed ; and it is evident that the 
affirmation of the ministers ought to have been for ever disi’egarded ; because, 
whether or not a child was born of the widow, and whether a male or a female, 


their conduct and pretences would have still been the same. By withdrawing 
the pretended mother from the perception of disinterested witnesses ; and by 
shutting up with her, as was generally affirmed and believed, a number of preg- 
nant women in the same fort, tl^ey rendered it impossible that evidence of the 
reality of the pretended birth could ever be obtained ; and for that reason, it 
ought never to have been believed. 

At the time when Ragoba fled to Guzerat, the country w'as distracted by the 
iival preten.=ions of tlie two brothers, Putty Sing Guicawar, and Govind Row 
Guicawar. In the time of the Pcshw'a, Madhoo Row', Putty Sing, by means it 
was said of bribes, to the ministerial junto, ol>tained, through the authority of 
the Peshw'a, succession to the musnud of Guzerat, in prejudice of his elder 
brother Govind Row. When the office of Peshwa, however, devolved upon 
Ragoba, he acknowledged the title of Govind Row, who proceeded to levy war 
upon his brother ; had gained over him various successes in the field ; and w'as 
actually besieging him in his capital city of Broderah, when Ragoba came to 
claim his protection.* 

It so happened that a similar contention at the same moment divided the 
kingdom of Berar ; and ranged one of the rivals on the side of Ragoba, the 


* To the documents adduced in the Fifth Report, ut supra, add the anecdotes related by a man 
who had access to the conversation of the best mfoimed of his countrymen, Mr. James Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, the fifteenth and two subsequent chapteis. 
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other on that of his adversaries. Jannajee, the late Rajah, died without issue. Chap II. 
He had two brothers, Shabajee the elder, Moodajee the younger. Jannajee, ' 

before his demise, adopted the son of Moodajee, then a minor, and named him ' ' 
his successor. Shabajee and Moodajee disputed to whom the guai’dianship of 
the minor, and the regency of the kingdom, should belong. Shabajee claimed, 
as the elder brother ; Moodajee, as the parent of the Rajah. And to determine 
their pretensions they involved their country in a violent and destructive war. 

In looking therefore to the neighbouring powers, there was none from which Ragoba, the 
Ragoba could expect so much support as from the English at Bombay. To Peshwr,*^ap- 
them, accordingly, he offered terms of alliance: And there existed circum- 
stances, in the state of that settlement, which induced the members of the 
government to lend a favourable ear to his proposals. Salsette, and Bassein, Presidency to 
with their dependencies, had been strongly coveted for some years. In the favomLbleear. 
letter to the President and Council of Bombay, dated the 18th of March, 1768, 
the Directors said, “ We recommend to you, in the strongest manner, to use 
your endeavours, upon every occasion that may offer, to obtain these places, which 
we should esteem a valuable acquisition. — We cannot directly point out the 
mode of doing it, but rather wish they could be obtained by purchase than war.”* 

In the following year they expressed high approbation of an attempt to obtain 
them by negotiation ; and add ; “ Salsette and Bassein, with them dependen- 
cies, and the Mahrattas’ proportion of the Surat provinces, were all that we 
seek for on that side of India. These are the objects you are to have in view, 
in all your treaties, negotiations, and military operations, — and that, you must 
be ever watchful to obtain.” f In more earnest prosecution of the same design, 

Mr. I\Iostyn arrived from England, in 1772, with instructions from the Court of 
Directors, to be sent immediately to negotiate with Madhoo Row, the Peshwa, 
for certain advantages to the settlements on the coast of Malabar, and above aU 
for the cession of the island and peninsula of Salsette and Bassein, which 
added so much to the security and value of Bombay. The result of this nego- 
tiation tended only to show that, pacifically at least, the coveted spots were very 
unlikely to be obtained. 

In the mean time the Presidency had engaged themselves in a dispute with Expedihon* 
the Nabob of Baroach, upon whom they advanced a demand for the phoorza, a Shf 


* Fifth Report, Appendix, No. 47. 

t Fifth Report, p. 60. Extract of a General Letter, dated 3lst March, 1769. 
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species of tribute, formerly yielded by Baroach to the government of Surat ; ■ 
and for indemnification of an overcharge in the customs which for the six pi’e- 
ceding years had been levied on the merchants trading under the Company’s 
protection. The moi’e effectually to enfoi’ce the demand, a body of troops was 
sent to invade the Nabob’s ten-itory ; but after proceeding so far as to attack his 
capital, they were obliged to abandon the enterprise, and return to Surat. This 
expedition the Directors condemned in the sevei’cst terms ; as involving the Pi’esi- 
dency in expense, when it was under the greatest pecuniary difficulties ; as unskil- 
fully conducted; as disgracing the Company’s arms ; and, even if successful, pro- 
mising no proportional advantage. The supreme authority, weakened by its dis- 
tance, prevented not the subordinate from raising a new expedition out of the first. 
The Nabob of Baroach, despairing of his pbwer to resist the arms of the Company, 
repaired to Bombay, and represented his inability to comply with their heavy de- 
mand, amounting to thirty-three lacs of rupees. Among the various expedients to 
irhich he had recourse for conciliating the favour of the Bombay administration, 
and obtaining a mitigation of their claims, he recommended with great assiduity 
the conquest of Guzerat ; which he represented as easy, and promised to assist 
them with all his resources. The Presidency lent him a very favourable ear. 
After great discussion, an arrangement was concluded at the end of November, 
1771. A species of military alliance ; a sum of four lacs of rupees to be paid 
by instalments ; the privilege of levying aU duties on those who trade under 
the protection of the Company in the territory of Baroach ; the erection of an 
English factory ; and exclusion of all other Europeans excepting the Dutch, who 
had a previous establishment ; were the advantages which the treaty promised 
to the English. Before the lapse of a year the Presidency began to accuse the 
Nabob of an intention to elude his agreement. After the question was left un- 
determined in the Committee, it was decided in the Council, with the censure 
of the Court of Directors on the former expedition lying before them, to send 
an armament to chastise the Nabob, and wipe off the former disgrace of their 
arms. Now indeed the enterprise succeeded; the Nabob was ruined ; and the 
Presidency settled the division of the revenues with Futty Sing on the same 
terms on which they had formerly been shared between the government of 
Guzerat and the Nabob. 


* Surat was still governed nominally by a Mogul Nabob, who was however now, in a great 
measure, dependant upon the Company, 
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The assassination of Narrain Row, and the succession of Ragoba, announcing Chap. II. 
a weak and distracted government, appeared to the Council to present a favour- ' 

able opportunity for accomplishing an object which their honom’able masters had Hopes of al- 
so much at heart, the possession of Salsette and Bassein • In their select con- sStrind^Bas 
saltations, on the 17th of September, 1773, they agreed to instruct Mr. JMostyn, poi”’ngRa'^ 
their resident at Poonah, to improve diligently every circumstance favourable to 
the accomplishment of that event ; and on no account whatever to leave the 
Mahratta capital : Baroach, and several of the recent acquisitions, as Fort Tit- 
toria, and Rajapore, were otFered in exchange : But m their letter to the 
Directors, of the 12th of January, 1774, the Council declare the disappoint- 
ment of all their endeavours ; and their opinion that no inducements would pre- 
vail upon the Mahrattas willingly to part with those favourite possessions, so 
justly the object of the Company’s desire. They next represent the violent dis- 
tractions of the Mahratta government ; and the opinion, which they had received 
from Mr, Mostyn, that Ragoba would be either assassinated, or deposed. With 
this event, say they, “ our treaties with the present government may be deemed 
at an end.” The violent competitions for the throne, and consequent weakness 
of the state, might afford them, released as they would be from all engagements, 
an opportunity of acquiring those important possessions by what appeared to be 
the only means of acquiring them, force of arms ; and they signify to the Court 
of Directors their determination not to let the occasion be lost, provided their 
pecuniary situation would permit, and the circumstances of Ragoba, which 
some recent intelligence represented as not yet desperate, should be found to be 
such as the Resident described. 

After the dispatch of this letter, Ragoba had returned upon his enemies ; On the m- 
gained the victory already mentioned* over their forces in the field; fled from Portuguese 
his army to Guzerat ; and opened a negotiation with the Presidency ; when, expedition to 

. recover Sal- 

towards the end of November, 1774, intelligence was received at Bombay from sette, it is 
the Company’s resident at Goa, that great pi’eparations were making by the Presidency!'* 
Portuguese for the recovery of their lost possessions; and, in particular, of 
Salsette and Bassein. The accomplishment of this project appeared to the 
Presidency not only to cut off all chance of making this favourite acquisition for 
the Company, but to give to the Portuguese the command of the passes into 
the interior country, and the power of harassing, by what imposts and restric- 
tions they pleased, the trade of the English. They came therefore to the resolu- 


VOL. II. 


* Vide supra, p. 358. 
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Book V. tion of preventing, at all events, the fall of Salsette and Bassein into the hands 
' of the Portuguese ; and for that purpose regarded no expedient so good as 
taking possession themselv’-es. It was agreed to signify to Ragoba, with whom 
they were treating, that it was a measure purely of precaution, and in no 
respect intended to interfere with his rights. To avoid an immediate rupture 
with the Mutseddies, the Resident was instructed to make to them a similar 
declaration ; and to renounce all intention of holding Salsette and Bassein in 
opposition to the will of the existing government at Poona. On the 12th of 
December a considerable force set out from Bombay ; it carried by assault the 
principal fort in Salsette on the 28th ; and without further opposition took pos- 
session of the island.’*^ 

Tieaty con- The negotiation was not interrupted with Ragolja. The Presidency regarded 

Ragoba him as the rightful Peshwa ; they expected, and with good reason, that their 
assistance would place him, without much difficulty, on his throne ; and though 
he adhered with obstinacy to the possession of Salsette and Bassein, he offered 
tenitorial dominion and revenue to a large amount in the neighbourhood of 
Surat. Amid these proceedings arrived, on the 7th of December, the letter from 
the Supreme Council in Bengal, announcing the accession of the new govern- 
ment, and requiring an account of the state of the Presidency of Bombay. It 
was answered on the 31st, when accounts were rendered of the acqidsition of 
Salsette and Bassein, of the negotiation with Ragoba, the intention of the 
President and Council to grant him their assistance, and the reasons which 
guided them in these acts and determinations. In the interval between the 
adjustment and execution of the treaty with Ragoba, he was brought to an 
action by the army of the Ministers ; deserted in the battle by a body of Arabs, 
on whom he depended, and obliged to fly from the field with a small body of 
horse. This disaster the majority of the Council deemed it an easy matter to 
retrieve *, as Ragoba still had powerful adherents ; as the Ministers were neither 
united, nor strong ; and the union of the English troops with his army would 
render him more than a match for his opponents. They resolved, therefore, 
“ not to give up the great advantages which they were to reap by the treaty, 
when so fair an opportunity occurred.” Ragoba made his way to Surat, and a 
treaty was concluded on the 6th of March, 1775, by which he now yielded up 
Salsette and Bassein, with the Mahratta shai’e of the revenues of Baroach and 
other places in the district of Surat, to the amount, upon the whole, of a 


^ Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 69. 
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revenue of twenty-two and a half lacs of rupees. His anny, with that of Chap. U. 
Govind Row, made good their retreat to the fort of Copperwange, about fifty ^ ^ 

coss from Cambay, and were joined by the English, under the command of An Enghsli 
Colonel Keating, on the 19th of April. The detachment consisted of eighty suppouXm 
European artillery, and 160 artillery Lascars, 500 European infantry, and 
1,400 Sepoys, with a field train of twelve pieces, besides two mortars and several 
howitzers. The whole amounted to about 25,000 men in arms.^ 

The army of the Mutseddies had been deserted by Scindia, with 12,000 of The English, 
the best horse ; Shabbajee Bonsla, who favoured their cause in Berar, had been lue'^’elemyTo 
cut off by his brother, who befriended Ragoba ; the fidelity of HoUcar was held 
in doubt ; and the Nizam, though he received their concessions, and promised quaiteis at 
assistance, always evaded performance ; but they were stdl supenor m numbers ingthe'rams 
to Ragoba and his allies. 

As soon after conjunction as possible the English commander proposed to ad- 
vance toward the enemy, who were encamped on the banks of the Sabermatty. 

After a few indecisive rencounters, finding they could not bring the enemy to a 
general action, the English, in concert with their allies, resolved to march toward 
the south, and, penetrating to the Deccan, arrive at Poona before the setting in 
of the rains. The enemy, as soon as they discovered their intention, laid waste 
the country in front, and destroyed the wells. At last, on the 18th of May, 
having reached the plain of An-as, on which they had given Ragoba his recent 
defeat, they advanced and commenced a cannonade upon the rear of the English 
and their ally. The enemy wei’e received with great gallantry ; but an officer 
of Ragoba having treacherously introduced as partizans a body of hostile 
cavahy, between the advanced party of the British army and the line, some con- 
fusion ensued, and the first company of European grenadiers, by a mistake of the 
officer commanding them, began to retreat, and were followed in a panic by the 
rest of the pai’ty. Considerable execution was then performed by the enemy’s 
horse ; but so destructive a fire of grape and shells was immediately poured 
upon them from the British line, as compelled them to seek their safety by 
quitting the field. The loss of Europeans, seven officer’s and eighty men, 
mostly grenadiers, beside 200 Sepoys, rendered this an expensive victory ; while 
the want of horse, and the backwardness occasioned or excused by the want of 
pay of the troops of Ragoba, made it impossible, by an active pursuit, to derive 
from it the advantages it might otherwise have given. The rear of the enemy 


Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, ii. 32. 
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was attacked iii crossing the Nerbuddah, on the 11th of June, where they lost 
many lives, and were obliged to sink a part of their guns. After this rencounter, 
they hasted out of the province of Guzerat. And as Ragoba’s troops refused 
to cross the Nerbuddah, till they obtained satisfaction in regard to their long 
arrears, it was resolved, as the season of the rains was at hand, to suspend the 
progress of the expedition. Dhuboy, a fortified city about fifty miles from Ea- 
roach, convenient for receiving reinforcements and supplies, was selected for 
quartering the English ; wiiile Ragoba encamped with his army at Bellapoor, a 
pass on the river Dahder, at ten miles distance. The favourable complexion of 
Ragoba’s affairs produced, among other consequences, the alliance of Eutty 
Sing. His overtures were made through the English ; and, Govind Row being 
previously satisfied by the promises of Ragoba, the terms of a treaty were agreed 
upon in the month of July. To the English, he consented to confirm aU the 
grants within the Guicawar dominions, which had been yielded by Ragoba ; 
and to make further concessions in perpetuity to the annual amount of about 
one million seventy-eight thousand rupees : To Ragoba he engaged himself for 
the usual tribute and aid to the Poona durbar ; and what was of unspeakable 
importance on the present emergency, for the sum of twenty-six lacs of rupees, 
to be paid in sixty days. The English and Ragoba had thus a prospect of 
marching to Poona in the next campaign, with a great augmentation of 
resources, and a friendly country in their rear.* 

We have seen that the Presidency of Bombay informed the Directors by 
letter, on the 12th of January, 1774, that the Mahratta government was in a 
peculiar crisis ; and that such an opportunity now occurred of acquiring Salsette 
and Bassein, as they had very little intention of letting escape. The Directors, 
as if anxious to allow time for the conquest, replied not till the 12th of April, 
1775, when their answer could not be received at Bombay, in much less than 
two years from the time when the measure was announced as on the verge of 
execution. Nearly six months after the place was reduced by their arms, and 
governed by their authority, they sat down to say, “ It is with much concern 
we learn from your records, that we are not likely to obtain Salsette from the 
Mahrattas by negotiation. We, however disapprove your resolution to take 
possession of the island by force, in case of the death or deposition of Ragoba ; 
and hereby positively prohibit you from attempting that measure, under any 


* Mr. Forbes, who was private secretary to the commanding officer of the British detachment, 
gives us, though less of the campaign than of other objects, our best particulars, in the chap- 
ters XVI. to XX. of his Oiiental Memoirs. 
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circumstances whatever, without our permission first obtained for that pur- Chap. II. 

pose.”* '"Ir75~ 

The letter, containing the account of the capture of Salsette, and the nego- And of the 

tiation with Ragoba, written by the Bombay Presidency to the Supreme Coun- couii^ai! 
cU, on the 31st of December, was not received at Calcutta till the beginning of 
March. Before that time, however, intelligence from various quarters had 
reached them of the fate of Salsette ; and they had written letters to Bombay, 
reprehending the Council, in severe terms, for delaying to send more complete 
information. Vested with a control over the other presidencies, not well de- 
fined, and, by consequence, ill-understood, the Supreme Council were jealous of 
every appearance of an attempt to originate important measures independent of 
their authority. This jealousy, and a desire to carry their own importance 
high, distinguished the party in the new Council, which now, by force of num- 
bers, engrossed the powers of the government. They looked, therefore, with a 
very evil eye upon the audacity which, in a subordinate Presidency, so near the 
time when the Supreme Council were to assume the reins of government, ven- 
tured upon so great a measure as the conquest of Salsette, without waiting to 
be authorized by their sanction, or deterred by their prohibition. The letter 
from Bombay was answered on the 8th of March, with a dry remai'k, that all 
observations on the capture of Salsette were rendered useless by the tardiness of 
the information : The Council, however, declared their express disapprobation 
of the connexion with Ragoba ; and, two days after the treaty with that chieftain 
was signed, commanded that all negotiation with him should be suspended, till 
further instructions were received. On the 31st of May arrived from the 
President and Council of Bombay a letter dated the 31st of March, with in- 
formation of the conclusion of the treaty with Ragoba, and the departure of the 
troops for his support. On this occasion the Governor-General took the lead in 
the condemnation of the President and Council of Bombay ; denouncing their 
procedure as “ unseasonable, impolitic, unjust, and unauthorized ; ” and he pro- 
posed, that they should be peremptorily enjoined to cancel the treaty, and to 
withdraw' the troops immediately from assisting Ragoba, except in the three 
following cases : “1. That they should have obtained any decisive advantages 
over the enemy ; 2. That they should be in such a situation as might render it 
dangerous to retreat ; 3. That a negotiation should have taken place between 
Ragoba and his opponents.” The Governor-General afterwards professed that he 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 54. They, notwithstanding, failed not to approve of the acqui- 
sition when made. See p. 370, below. 
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Book V. had gone beyond his real sentiments in these terms of condemnation, in hopes 
‘ to moderate by that means the violence of the opposite party. In this expecta- 
injuiclfus tion, if ever formed, he found himself deceived. The majority passed two 
Sounicii.^ resolutions, which foi’in as singular a combination as the histoiy of practical 
politics presents. They voted the condemnation of the treaty with Ragoba, and 
the immediate recall of the troops, subject to no consideration whatever but that 
of them safety : And they voted that a negotiation should be immediately opened 
with the hlutseddies, to arrange a treaty of peace, and obtain confirmation 
of Salsette and Bassein. They condemned the President and Council of Bom- 
bay, for taking part in the quarrels of the Mahrattas, and declaring for one party 
in opposition to another ; They themselves performed what they themselves con- 
demned. and were most effectually and irresistibly declaring in favour of the 
ministers against Ragoba. Other negotiators proceed to discussion with as fair 
a colour on their pretensions as they can, and as much power in their hands as 
they are able to retain ; not that honourable men will aim at advantages which 
► are unreasonable and unjust ; but that they may be secure from the necessity of 
submitting to any thing which is unreasonable and unjust. The English rulers 
began with declaring themselves to be in the wrong, and stripping their hands 
of power ; as preliminaries to a negotiation with a people, uniformly insolent 
and rapacious in proportion to their strength ; who never heard the proposal of 
a concession but as an avowal of weakness ; and could not conceive that any 
government ever yielded any thing which it was, able to retain. Of all the 
courses which it was in the power of the Supreme Council to pursue, they made 
choice of that which was decidedly the worst. By fulfilling the treaty with 
Ragoba, they would have easily established his authority, and obtained the 
important concessions to which he had agreed : If they resolved, as they did, to 
countenance the ministers, they might, at any rate, have made their terms, 
before they exalted their pretensions by the annihilation of the power which 
would have made them compliant : And if they had inclined to act the part of 
really useful and pacific neighbours, they might have arbitrated between the 
parties with decisive and happy effect. 

The Supreme The Supreme Council resolved to treat with the ministers at Poona by an 
agent of their own, without the intervention of the Presidency of Bombay, in 
PoonahGo- i^rhose department the Mahratta country was situated, and who were best ac- 
a negotiator ofquainted with the character and- circumstances of the people.* Colonel Upton, 

their owD. 

* The ignorance respecting the Mahrattas, of the Supreme Council, at this time, even of Mr. 
Hastings, not to speak of Mr. Francis and his party, is very conspicuous in the Minutes of their 
consultations. 
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who was selected for the service, departed on the 17th of July, with letters to Chap. II, 
Siccaram Baboo, as head of the ministerial party ; and instructions to insist upon '' 

Salsette and Bassein, as indispensable conditions in the agreement which was 
proposed. It is worthy of remark, that he was furnished also with a letter to 
Ragoba, which was to be presented to that Prince, in case of his success ; and 
then to form an introduction to a negotiation. 

A letter from the Governor and Council of Bombay, dated the 22d of August, The Bombay 
reached the Supreme Council in the beginning of October. These rulers com- remonstrau 
plained severely of the disgrace which was thrown upon tlieir Presidency, by arts°of 
compelling them to violate a solemn treaty, and depriving them of the power of 
negotiating with the neighbouring states. Such a loss of dignity in a great 
branch of the government could not fad, they said, to affect injuriously the 
interests of the Company. They denied, that they had been guilty of any 
wilful disrespect to the Supreme Council. The nature of the circumstances 
required that they should act without delay ; the possession of Salsette and Bas- 
sein, required that they should declare in favour of one of the Mahratta parties ; 
and many considerations induced them to give the preference to Ragoba. They 
pointed out the unhappy effects, even upon the negotiation with the ministers, 
which would result from the recall of the troops, and the ruin of Ragoba ; and 
stated that they had deputed to Calcutta a member of their board, upon whose 
representations they still hoped, that, their treaty would be executed, and that 
the great advantages of the connexion with Ragoba would not be thrown away. 

Their deputy displayed both zeal and ability in his endeavours to make an 
impression upon the Coimcil. But the majority adhered to their first determi- 
nations. Colonel Upton was, however, instructed to make some stipulations in 
favour of Ragoba ; and the Presidency at Bombay was authorized to afford a 
sanctuary, in case of personal danger, to himself, his family, and attendants. 

That Presidency was also directed, notwithstanding the breach of the treaty 
with Ragoba, to retain possession of the districts which had been yielded by 
Futty Sing, till the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. 

The Council had for some time been waiting with impatience for the account The preten- 
of the arrival of their negotiator at Poona. In the beginning of January, 1776, Poona 
they received letters from the ministers, which contained a commentary on the ’'^®™n6nthigh. 
policy of annihilating Ragoba, at the moment of commencing a negotiation 
with his enemies. These letters displayed a high tone of complaint, and even 
of menace. They expressed a disinclination, on the part of the ministers, to 

2 
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Book V. submit their pretension? to discussion ; and threatened a renewal of hostility, 
^ unless the places which had been taken were immediately restored. 

Letters, dated the 5th of January, received from Colonel Upton on the 121th 
of February, announced his arrival at Poona, and a favourable reception. Other 
letters received on the 6th of March, and dated on the 2d of February, brought 
information of diflSiculties impeding the negotiation. The ministers imagine, 
says Colonel Upton, “ that I must treat with them at any rate : — And that I 
have vastly exceeded my instructions, by asking a surrender of Salsette and 
Bassein.” “ They ask me,” says he, “ a thousand times. Why we make such 
professions of honour ? How disapprove the war entered into by the Bombay 
government ; when we az’e so desirous of avaibng ourselves of the advantages 
of it ” Despairing of compliance with all his demands, the Colonel pro- 
posed to relax in the affair of Bassein, and to ask for something else in its 
stead.^' 

On the 7th of March, a letter dated the 7th of February arrived; and 
announced that the negotiation was broken off. The ministers insisted upon an 
immediate renunciation of Salsette, and would not allow so much as time for 
consxilting the government. “ In five or six days more,” says the Colonel, “ I 
am to leave Poona Dhur, and they vdll then fix the time for the expiration of 
the cessation of arms. I told them, I expected time to advise aU our settlements 
before the renewal of the war ; but I suspecT them of taking every advantage.” 
He added, what confirmed the representations made in defence of the connexion 
with Ragoba ; “ If three or fom' companies of Europeans, a small detachment 
from the corps of artillery, and two or three battalions of Sepoys, were em- 
barked from Bengal to join the army fi’om Bombay, we might soon command 
peace on our own terms. For the chiefs of this country are quite at a loss 
which side to take ; and are waiting to see what the English do.” f 
Preparations Upon this intelligence the Council hasted to prepare for war on the largest 
made for war. They resolved, “ to support the cause of Ragoba with the utmost vigour ; 

and, with a general exertion of the whole power of the English arms in India ; 
to act in all quarters at once ; and, by the decision and rapidity of their pro- 
ceedings, to bring the war, if possible, to a speedy conclusion : ” And all this, 
(namely, a war with the ministers, and alliance with Ragoba, the very mea- 
sures for which they condemned the Presidency at Bombay) rather than restore 


* Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 102. 


f Ibid, No. 105* 
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Salsette, the capture of which, and the alliance for its support, they had de- Chap. II. 
Bounced as both impolitic and unjust ! ^ 1776~^ 

At the conclusion of the month, however, another letter from Colonel Upton The diffeiences 
was received. This letter brought intelligence of the final compliance of the 
ministers on the subject of Salsette. Warlike preparations were then suspended, 
and a treaty was at last arranged. The English renounced Bassein, and 
agreed to renounce the cessions in Guzerat, provided it appeared, as the mi- 
nisters maintained, that Futty Sing was not entitled to make them. The 
Mahrattas yielded Salsette, and the small adjacent islands, with 3,50,000 
rupees revenue ; the Mahratta chout, or share of the revenues of Baroach, 
amounting to an equal sum ; and a country of three lacs in the neighbourhood of 
Baroach. The members of the Bombay government compared these with the 
terms which they had obtained from Ragoba ; and proclaimed their disappro- 
bation. The concession with respect to Baroach, they said, was pretended and 
delusive, as the Mahrattas had no right to any share of its revenues : The 
ceded temtory not being jaghire, or fi^ee from Mahratta burthens, would be a 
source of continual disturbance : The relinquishment of the cessions in Guzerat 
was weakly made upon an unfounded pretence, which actually gave the Guicawars 
an interest to disclaim the right in dispute : And, upon the whole, the treaty 
was highly injurious to the reputation, honour, and interests of the Company. 

The majority in the Supreme Council grounded the defence of their measures 
upon the utility of peace ; and the frequent commands of the Directors to abstain 
from aggressive war.* 

It had been stipulated that Ragoba should disband his army within one 
month ; receive an establishment of 1,000 horse, to be paid and relieved at the 
pleasure of government, and, of course, to act as his gaolers and guards ; enjoy 
a pension of three lacs of rupees per annum, and reside at an appointed place of 
abode. With these terms, which he represented as placing him in the hands of 
his enemies, Ragoba declared his resolution not to comply ; and having requested 
an asylum in one of the Company’s settlements, he was promised, under the 
licence formerly granted, a sanctuary for himself and his attendants, by the 
Governor and Council of Bombay. The Mutseddies complained of this act of 
protection to Ragoba ; and alarmed the ruling party in the Supreme Council 
with menaces that they would renounce the treaty, and betake themselves to 

* See Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 24—29, and 60—88, with the corresponding articles in the 
Appendix. 
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war. After violent debates in the Supreme Council, and great diversity of 
opinion, it was decided by the majority, to condemn the offer made by the 
President and Council of Bombay of their protection to Bagoba ; and to forbid 
them to receive that chieftain at any of the settlements within the limits of their 
government. The apprehensions of his enemies were soon after allayed by the 
defection of his troops. And he retired to Surat with only 200 attendants. 

After considerable delay, and a variety of mutual complaints on the part of 
the Bombay Presidency and the ministers at Poona, the treaty was signed, 
and transmitted by Colonel Upton to Calcutta, on the 3d of June, 1776. It is 
peculiarly worthy of notice and remembrance, that intelligence of the conclusion 
of this affair had not reached the Supreme Council, when letters arrived from 
the Court of Directors applauding the treaty which the Presidency of Bombay 
had formed with Ragoba ; and commanding their government of Bengal to 
co-operate for its fulfilment and confirmation. “ We approve,” they say, “ un- 
der every circumstance, of the keeping of all the territories and possessions 
ceded to the Company by the treaty concluded with Ragoba ; and direct that 
you forthwith adopt such measures as may be necessary for their preservation 
and defence.” * 

During these transactions, the attention of the Supreme Council was attracted, 
by no great event, toward the powers on the north-western frontier of the 
Company’s empire. In Oude, Asoff ul Dowla, the new Nabob, had entered 
upon his government with an exhausted treasury; he was oppressed by the 
debts due to the Company, and by their importunate demands of payment ; his 
troops were mutinous for want of pay ; his inability to maintain them had pro- 
duced a reduction of his army ; he had dismissed the ministers of his father, 
and surrounded himself with favourites ; distraction prevailed in his family and 
his government ; his character was vitious and weak ; and every commotion on 
his frontier alarmed the Supreme Council for the safety of his dominions. 
Flying parties of the Mahrattas harassed the neighboiuing countries ; and re- 
ports of more formidable enterprises excited the apprehensions of both the 
Nabob and his English friends. During the summer of 1776 it was rumoured, 
that a league had been formed between the Emperor, the Mahrattas, the Seiks, 
and the Rohillas, to invade the dominions of Asoff ul Dowla. And the Governor 
General urged the expediency of forming an alliance with Nujeef Khan, to 
lessen the danger of such an association. After the expedition against Zabita 


^ Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 137- Compare p. 365, above. 
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Khan, and the admission of the Mahrattas into Delhi, this leader, through Chap 
the artifice of a favourite, had fallen into disgi’ace with his master, and been '' ^ 
reduced to the brink of ruin. The necessity of the Emperor’s affairs, and even 
the recommendation of Sujah Dowla and the English, again restored him to 
favour; and, in 1773, he engaged in a war with the Jaats, under an under- 
standing that he should retain one half of the territory he should conquer, and 
resign the other to the Emperor. He had prevailed over the Jaats in the field, 
and I’ecovered the fort and city of Agra, at the time when the agreement was 
made, between the Emperor and Vizir, to join in the war against the RohiUas 
After his return from Rohilcund, he prosecuted his war with the Jaats ; and 
having driven them, though he was exceedingly distressed for pecuniary means, 
from the open country, he was besieging the strong fortress of Deig ; which, 
after an obstinate resistance, yielded to his arms ; at the time when the situation 
of the neighbouring powers recommended a connexion with him to the English 
rulers. The discharge, however, of Sumroo, and a few Frenchmen, from his 
service, was made an indispensable prehminary ; and as he alleged the danger at 
that moment of sending them to increase the power of his enemies, though he 
professed the strongest desire to comply with the wishes of the Company, the 
alliance was for the present obstructed and postponed. The anxiety of Asoff ul 
Dowla to receive from the Emperor what stiU, it seems, was a source of illustra- 
tion and an object of ambition ; the office, though now only nominal, of Vizir ; 
was kept on the rack by various interruptions, by competitors strongly supported, 
particularly the Nizam, and by the disinclination of the imperial mind. The 
pescush, however, or appropriate offering, with five thousand men and some 
artillery, which the Nabob sent to attend the Emperoi’, arrived at a critical 
moment ; when Zabita Kahn had not only evaded payment of the revenue for 
the country which he possessed ; but had taken up arms to support his dis- 
obedience ; had gained a victory over the Emperor’s forces ; and was upon the 
point of becoming master of Delhi, and of the fate of its lord. The troops of 
Asoff ad Dowla appeared in time to save this catastrophe ; and an imperial 
representative, in requital of this service, was soon after dispatched to invest the 
Nabob with the KeMt. By interference, however, of the commander of the 
Nabob’s detachment, whom Zabita Khan had duly bribed, the helpless Emperor 
was obliged to confirm that disobedient chief in the territory which he held, 
and even to remit those arrears of tribute which formed the subject of dispute.* 


* Report, ut supra, p. 97, 98, and App. No. 158 to 168. Also Scott’s Aurungzebe’s Suc- 
cessors, p. 24>9— -267. 
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Book V. During the period of those transactions, affairs of a different description had 
^ deeply engaged the attention of the Supreme Council, and excited the most 
Proceedings violent dissensions. So early as the month of December, 1774, a petition had 
CounaUt-™^ been presented by the Ranee of Burdwan. This was the title of the widow of 
Tillook Chund, lately deceased, who, under the title of Rajah, had enjoyed the 
Zemindary of the district, and whose ancestors, as the representatives of its 
ancient R^'ahs, had enjoyed it in succession through the whole period of 
Mahomedan sway. Her son, a minor of only nine years of age, had been 
nominated to the ofiice upon the death of his father ; and a considerable share of 
the power had at first passed into her hands. Afterwards, by the authority of 
the English government, the young Rajah was withdrawn from the guardianship 
of the Ranee, and the affairs of the Zemindary were entrusted to administrators 
of Enghsh appointment. She now complained of corrupt administration on the 
part of the Duan, or chief agent of the Zemindary, and accused the English 
resident of supporting him in his iniquity, for the sake of the bribes with which 
the Duan took care to engage him. The more numerous party in the Council 
decreed that the Duan should be compelled to render an account of his admi- 
nistration ; that the Ranee, agreeably to her petition, should be allowed to repair 
to Calcutta with her son ; and as no inquiry into the conduct of the Duan could 
be successfully performed, while he retained power over the persons and papers 
of his office, that a temporary substitute should occupy his place. These reso- 
lutions the Governor General, accompanied by Mr. Barwell, opposed. The 
Governor General said, that the presence of the Ranee at Calcutta, whom he 
described as a troublesome, violent woman, would be not only unnecessary, but 
inconvenient ; that the removal of the Duan from his office before any guilt was 
proved, would be a violation of justice ; * and that the appointment to that 
office of persons whose qualifications had not been tried, a total departure from 
policy and prudence. On the 6th of January, 1775, a letter was received from 
the resident, against whom the accusations of the Ranee were directed. It was 
drawn up in a very lofty style ; the writer celebrated his own virtues ; ascribed 
a bad character to the Ranee ; and expressed the highest indignation, that she 
had the audacity to prefer an accusation against him. He professed his readiness 
to submit his conduct to examination ; but required, that security should first be 
demanded of the Ranee to pay an equivalent penalty, in case she failed in the 


* Wherein lay the difference between this case, and that of Mahomed Beza Khan, and the 
Rajah Shitabroy ? 
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proof of her charges. The pretext for this condition was, its alleged conformity Csap. II. 
to the laws of the country : To stifle complaint, and to screen misrule, was its ^ " ^ 

natural effect ; and upon this consideration the majority of the Council refused 
to impose it. A variety of accounts were presented to the Board, in which 
were entered several sums of considerable amount, as paid by the Duan to the 
servants of the Company and their dependants, not only upon the appointment 
of the young Rajah, but also upon that of his Duan, Not less than 3,20,975 
rupees were charged to the account of the resident, his banian, and cash-keeper. 

Mr. Hastings himself was accused of receiving 15,000 rupees, and his banian, 
or native secretary, 4,500 ; and the whole of the sums represented as thus dis- 
tributed among the Company’s servants, since the death of the deceased Rajah, 
amounted to 9,36,497 rupees. The authenticity of these accounts was called in 
question by the parties whom they affected ; and every thing is doubtful which 
rests upon the authority of Indian witnesses, under strong temptations to depart 
from truth. Enough does not appear to condemn any individual. Enough 
appears to render it not doubtful that money was upon this occasion received by 
the Company’s servants ; and enough does not appear to exculpate any indi- 
vidual against whom the charge was advanced. Mr. Hastings now lost his tone 
of calmness and forbearance. He accused the party in the Council, by whom 
he was opposed, of a design to supersede him in his authority, and to diive him 
from his ofiice. He pronounced them to be his accusers, parties to the cause 
against him ; and therefore disqualified to sit as judges upon his conduct. He 
declared that he would not summon or hold councils for “ a triumph over him- 
self.” He proposed that whatever inquisition they might choose to make into 
his conduct, they should make it in a committee ; where his absence would save 
his station and character from degradation and insult ; and he declared it to be 
his resolution to dissolve the Council, as often as they should enter upon any 
criminatory inquiry against himself. An occasion soon presented itself for 
putting his threat in execution. The resolution to compliment the Ranee with 
the usual insignia of office, he pronounced an insult to himself; declared the 
Council dissolved, and quitted the chair. The majority resolved that a vote of 
adjournment could, as aU other votes, be passed only by a plurality of the 
voices present ; that if this was not the law, the Governor General was despotic ; 
and that the right which he claimed was a right of impunity. They voted the 
first member of the Council into the chair, and continued their proceedings. 

On the 30th of March, 1775, another accusation occupied the attention of Mr. Hastings 

. , , ^ T • 'r. accused of re« 

the Board* In a representation received from one of the natives, it was set cemng annu- 
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Book V. forth, that the Phouzdar of Hoogly was paid by the Company 72,000 rupees as 
the annual salary of his office ; that out of this sum, however, he paid annually 
ally a laig’e to Ml*. Hastings 36,000 rupees, together wdth 4,000 to Mr. Hastings’ native 
Phousdmrf* secretary, reserving only 32,000 rupees to himself ; and that the author of this 
Hoogly. representation would undertake the duties of the office for this reduced allow- 
ance, producing an annual saving to the Company of 40,000 rupees, now cor- 
ruptly received by Mr. Hastings and his banyan. The first debate which arose 
upon this information regarded the competence of the board to entertain such 
complaints. Mr. Hastings’ party, consisting of Mr. Barwell and himself, 
opposed the reception of any accusations against any individual of the board ; 
and referred to the courts of justice. The major party deemed it an important 
article of the duty of the Supreme Council to control abuses, and not least in the 
hands of those who had the greatest power to commit them. It is no sufficient 
check upon those who are entrusted with power to be amenable for legal crimes 
in a court of justice. The analogies of the most vulgar trust shed light upon the 
highest. Who would endure a servant pretending that his conduct ought not to 
be challenged but in a court of justice ; his trust modified, or withdrawn, till 
after the judicial proof of a legal crime ? When this plea was over-ruled, and 
the council were about to enter upon the investigation, Mr. Hastings declared 
that “ he would not sit to be confronted with such accusers, nor to suffer a 
judicial inquiry into his conduct, at the board of which he is President.” As 
formerly, he pronounced the Council dissolved ; and the majority continued their 
proceedings in his absence. Two letters of the Phouzdar in question were pro- 
duced in evidence ; and two witnesses were examined. The Phouzdar himself 
was summoned to answer. At first he alleged excuses for delay. WTien he did 
appear, he declined examination upon oath ; on the pretence that to persons of 
his rank it was a degradation to confirm their testimony by that religious cere- 
mony. In this scrupulosity, he was strongly supported by Mr. Hastings ; but 
the majority construed it into a contempt of the Board; and dismissed the 
Phouzdar from his office, which they conferred, not upon the accusing petitioner, 
but another individual, at one half of the preceding salary, 36,000 rupees. The 
majority of the Council esteemed the evidence of the charge complete. The 
party of the Governor-General, representing the testimony of the natives of 
India when they have any motive to falsify, as little worthy of trust ; and the 
known disposition of the leading party in the Council as holding forth induce- 
ment to accuse, affirmed that the evidence had no title to regard. The eager- 
ness of the Governor-General to stifle, and his exertions to obstnict inquiry, 
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on all occasions where his conduct came under complaint, constituted in itself an Chap. II. 
article of proof, which added materially to the weight of whatever came against ' 

him from any other source. 

Another ground of charge presented itself in the following manner. On the 2d Mr. Hastings 

• • • <iCCllS6d of rG“ 

of May, 1775 , Mr. Grant, accountant to the provincial council of Moorshedabad, ceivwg a pre- 
produced to the board a set of accounts, relating to the affaii’s of the Nabob ; Be- 
and stated that he had received them from a native, now in his own service, 
who had till lately been a clerk in the treasury office of the Nabob. From 
these accounts it appeared that Munny Begum, since her appointment to the 
superintendance of the Nabob’s person and affafrs, had received 9,67,693 rupees, 
over and above what she appeared to have disbursed, or had accounted for. 

Upon examination of Mr. Grant, and of the clerk from whom the accounts 
were received, the majority of the council were induced to regard them as 
authentic. Among other circumstances it was stated by the clerk that the 
head eunuch of the Begum, the person who stood highest in her confidence, had 
endeavoured, upon hearing of such accounts in the hands of the clerk, to pre- 
vail upon him, by the prospect of rewards and advantages, to restore the papers, 
and return to the service of the Begum ; and Mr. Grant was ready to confirm 
by his oath that similar attempts had been made upon himself. The party 
opposed to the Governor-General thought the circumstances sufficiently strong 
to render inquiry necessary, and to authorise the steps which for that purpose 
were required. They proposed that a servant of the Company should imme- 
diately be sent to Moorshedabad, invested with a proper commission and 
powers ; and that the Begum, for the investigation of whose conduct no satis- 
factory evidence could be procured, while she retained authority over the offices 
and servants of the Nabob, should be divested xif her power. The Governor- 
General, on the other hand, questioned the authority of the papers, resisted the 
proposal to inquire into the accounts of the Begum, and protested against 
removing her from her office, while no proof of her misconduct was adduced.* 

By decision however of the majority, Mr. Goring was dispatched for the inves- 
tigation ; the power of the Begum was withdrawn ; and Rajah Gourdass, the 
son of Nuncomar, Duan, or principal Minister of the Begum, received the 
temporary charge of the Nabob’s affairs. Inquiry seemed to establish the authen- 
ticity of the papers. The Begum, when pressed to account for the balance with 
which she was charged, stated, among other circumstances, that 1,50,000 rupees 


Another contrast to the case of Mahomed Reza Khan. 
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Book V. had been given to Mr. Hastings, under the name of entertainment money, 
when he went to Moorshedabad in 1772, and placed her at the head of the 
Nabob’s establishment. She also represented that on the same occasion 
1,50,000 rupees had been given by her as a present to Mr. Middleton. Of the 
sum thus delivered to Mr. Middleton (for the receipt of it was never denied), no 
account was ever rendered, and no defence was ever set up. Mr. Hastings 
justified the receipt of what was bestowed upon him, on the several pleas, that 
the act of parliament which prohibited presents was not then passed, that such 
allowances were the common custom of the country, that a Nabob of Bengal 
received on the same account 1000 rupees a day as often as he visited the 
Governor in Calcutta, that he added nothing to his fortune by this allowance, 
and must have charged to the Company a sum as large, if this had not been 
received.-*"' Upon part of this it is necessary to remark, that custom, the 
custom of a country, where almost every thing was coiTupt, affords but a 
sorry defence ; that if a visit to the Nabob was a thing of so much expense it 
ought not to have been made without an adequate cause ; that no adequate 
cause, if the receipt of the present be excluded, can any where be found ; that 
for the necessity of a great expense on such a visit, or indeed of any extraor- 
dinary expense at all, we have barely the assertion of the Governor-General, 
which being the assertion of a party making out a case in his own defence, and 
an assertion opposed to probability, possesses but little of the force of proof. 
Besides, the amount is enormous ; 2000 rupees per day ; 7,30,000 rupees, or 
73,000/. per annum. What should have made living at Moorshedabad cost the 
Governoi’-General at the rate of 73,000/. per annum ^ And why should the 
Nabob, whose allowance was understood to be cut down to the lowest point, 
have been oppressed by so enormous a burden ? Another consideration of 
importance is, that when Mr. Hastings received the sum of one lac and a half 
of rupees for entertainment money, he at the same time charged to the Com- 
pany a large sum, 30,000 rupees and upwards, as travelling charges, and a great 
additional amount for his colleagues and attendants.! The complaints of severe 
usage to the Begum ; advanced both by herself and by Hastings ; appear to have 
had no other foundation than the loss of her office ; an office which the majo- 
rity considered her sex as disqualifying her to fill ; and to which they treated 
her appointment as one of the errors or crimes of the preceding administration. 


* See Defence of Mr. Hastings at the Bar of the Lords, 
f Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, p. 104:8. 
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Of the different charges, however, brought against the Governor-General, Chap.IL 
those which were produced by the Rajah Nuncomar were attended with the ^ ' 

most remarkable circumstances. From this personage, whom we have seen Nuncomar ac- 

cus^s IVfi 

Phouzdar of Hoogly, minister of the Nabob Jaffier Khan, the agent of Mr. Hastings of 
Hastings in the prosecution of Mahomed Reza Khan, him whose son was 
appointed Duan of the household to the Nabob, and which son it was regulated 
and ordained that he should guide ; a paper was delivered on the 11th of March, 
which, besides accusing the GoAfernor-General of overlooking the proof of vast 
embezzlements committed by Mahomed Reza Khan and Shitabroy, and of 
acquitting them in consideration of lai’ge sums of money by which he was 
bribed, exhibited the particulars of a sum, amounting to 3,54,105 rupees, which 
it affirmed, the Governor-General accepted for the appointment of Munny 
Begum, and Goordass, to their respective dignities and powers. In prosecution 
of the opinion of the majority that it was the duty of the supreme Council to 
inquire into the charges which were brought against the members of the govern- 
ment, and to control the conduct even of the highest officers of state, it was on 
the 13th proposed, that Nuncomar should be summoned to appear before them, 
and called upon to produce the grounds of his accusation. Mr. Hastings, instead Mr. Hasangs 
of choosing to confront his accuser, and to avail himself of the advantage of 
innocence in hearing and challenging the pretences of a false accusation, resisted 
inquiry. “ Before the question is put,” says his Minute, “ I declare that I 
win not suffer Nuncomar to appear before the Board as my accuser. I know 
what belongs to the dignity and character of the first member of this admini- 
stration. I win not sit at this Board in the character of a criminal. Nor do I 
acknowledge the members of this Board to be my judges. I am reduced on 
this occasion to make the declaration that I regard General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, as my accusers.” The Governor-General, with Mr. 

Barwdl, again recommended prosecution at law, not inquiry before the Councfi, 
as the mode of investigating his conduct. Again he pronounced the CouncR 
dissolved, and, together with Mr. Barwell, quitted the Board. Again the majo- 
rity voted this fonn of dissolution void, and continued the inquiry. Nuncomar 
made positive declaration as to the sums which he himself had paid to the 
Governor ; gave in the names of several persons who were privy to the trans- 
actions ; and presented a letter in purport from Munny Begum to himself, of 
which the seal, upon comparison, by the Persian translator and his moonshee, 
was declared to be authentic, and in which a gift was stated of two lacs to the 
Governor from herself. Upon this evidence the Governor was called upon to 
VOL. Up 3 c 
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Book V. refund to the Company the money which he had thus illegally received. But he 
refused to acknowledge the majority as a council, and returned no answer. 

^ ' Nothing surely can be more inadmissible than the pretences of the Governor- 
General for stifling inquiry. What he alleged, was the dignity of the accused, and 
the baseness of the accuser. If dignity in the accused be a suflicient objection to 
inquu-y, the responsibility of the leading members of every government is imme- 
diately destroyed ; all limitation of their power is ended ; and aH restraint upon 
misconduct is renounced. If the character of the accuser is bad, so much the 
greater is the advantage of the accused ; because so much the more easy it is to 
counterbalance the evidence of his testimony. So great may be the improba- 
bility of a charge, and so little the value of an accuser’s testimony, that the 
first may outweigh the latter, and preclude the propriety of any further research. 
But where the case is in any degree diBFerent from this, the character of the 
informer is not a sufficient objection to inquiry. It is often fi?om men of the worst 
character, that the most important intelligence is most likely to be received ; 
and it is only necessary in receiving it to make those abatements of belief which 
the character of the informant may appear to require. The perpetual reference 
to the courts of law, as the only place where inquiry into the conduct of an 
officer of government could fitly be made, merits the highest disapprobation. 
The conduct of a member of government may be evil to almost any degree, 
may involve his country in ruin ; and yet exhibit no particular fact which infers 
condemnation by a court of law. It is another species of superintendance and 
control which must ensure good conduct in those who are vested with great 
public trusts. In disclaiming the majority for his judges, the Governor availed 
himself of an ambiguity in the word. They did not undertake the office of 
judgment. They only held it their duty to inquire, for the benefit of those who 
might afterwards judge. 

Prosecutes In tMs case, the Governor-General was not satisfied with crying out against 
Niwcomar. jjg took the extraordinary resolution of prosecuting with all the 

' weight of his authority the man by whom he was accused. An indictment, 

at the instance of the Governor-General, of Mr. Barwell, of Mr. Vansittart, 
of Mr. Hastings’ Banyan, and of the Roy Royan or head native agent of finance, 
was preferred against Nuncomar, together with Messrs. Joseph and Francis 
Fowke, for a conspiracy to force a man named Commaul ad Dien Khan, to 

write a petition against the parties to the prosecution. After an examination 

before the judges, Mr. Francis Fowke was discharged ; and Mr. Barwell, the 
Roy Royan, and the Governor’s Banyan, withdrew their names from the prosecu- 

2 
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tion. The Governor and Mr. Vansittart persevered ; and Nuncomar and Mr. Chap. II. 
Joseph Fowkes were held to bail at their instance. “ The truth is, as we,” says 
the minute of Clavering, Monson, and Francis, on the 16th of May, “ have 
reason to believe, that there never existed such a paper as has been sworn to ; 
and that every particular said to be contained in it is an imposition invented by 
Commaul ad Dien.” A few days after this suspicious, but ineffectual proceeding, Nuncomai 
a - new prosecution was instituted against Nuncomar. At the suit of a native, pro. 
he was taken up on a charge of forgery, and committed to the common gaol. 

He was tried before the Supreme Court, by a jury of Englishmen, convicted, hanged 
and hanged. No transaction perhaps of this whole administration more deeply 
tainted the reputation of Hastings than the tragedy of Nuncomar. Charged 
with a crime, alleged to have been committed five years before, at the moment 
when he stood forth as the accuser of the Governor-General, whose power to 
have prevented, or to have stopped, if he did not cause the prosecution, it is not 
easy to deny ; his trial and execution could not fail to generate the suspicion of 
guilt, and of an inability to encounter the weight of his testimony, if the man 
had lived to support it. And as Hastings, aware of the sinister interpretations 
to which the destruction of an accuser in circumstances so extraordinary would 
assmedly expose him, chose rather to sustain the weight of those suspicions, 
than to meet the charges by preventing or suspending the fate of the accuser, 
it is a fair inference, though mere resentment and spite might hurry a man to 
as great an indiscretion, that from the accusations he dreaded something worse. 

Mr. Francis, in his examination before the House of Commons, on the l6th of 
April, 1788, declared that the effect of this transaction upon the inquiries 
carried on by the Board into the accusations against the Governor, was, “ to 
defeat them ; that it impressed a general terror on the natives with respect to 
preferring accusations against men in great power ; and that he and his coadju- 
tors were unwilling to expose them to what appeared to him and these coadju- 
tors, as well as themselves, a manifest danger.” 

The severest censures were very generaRy passed upon this trial and execu- 
tion ; and it was afterwards exhibited as matter of impeachment against both 
Mr. Hastings, and the Judge who presided in the tribunal. The crime for 
which Nuncomar was made to suffer, was not a capital offence, by the laws of 
Hindustan, either Moslem or Hindu ; and it was represented as a procedure 
full of cruelty and injustice to render a people amenable to the most grievous 
severities of a law with which they were unacquainted, and from v^hich, by 
their habits and associations, their minds were totally estranged. It was 
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Book V. affirmed ; That this atrocious condemnation and execution were upon an er post 
facto law, as the statute which created the Supreme Court and its powers was 
not published till 1774, and the date of the supposed forgery was in 1770 : That 
the law which rendered forgery capital did not extend to India, as no English 
statute included the colonies, unless where it was expressly stated in the law : 
That Nuncomar, as a native Indian, for a crime committed against another 
Indian, not an Englishman, or even a European, was amenable to the native, 
not the English tribunals : That the evidence adduced was not sufficient to war~ 
rant .condemnation : And whereas the state in which the prisoner was placed, 
with regard to a man of so much power as the Governor-General, should have 
suggested to the Judge peculiar circumspection and tenderness, that there was 
every appearance of precipitation ; and of a predetermination to find him guilty, 
and to cut him off. In the defence which was set up by Sir Elijah Impey, the 
Chief Judge, in his answer at the bar of the House of Commons on the 12th 
of December, 1787, he admitted that a native inhabitant of the provinces at 
large was not amenable to the English laws, or to the English tribunals : and 
it was not as such, he affirmed, that Nuncomar was tried. But he maintained 
that ,a native inhabitant of the English town of Calcutta, which was English 
property, which had long been governed by Englishmen, and English laws, was 
amenable to the English tribunals, and justly, because he made it his volun- 
tary choice to live under their protection ; and that it was in this capacity, 
namely, that of an inhabitant of Calcutta, that Nuncomar suffered the penal- 
ties of the English laws. If the competency of the jurisdiction was admitted, 
the question of evidence, where evidence was complicated and contradictory, 
could not admit of any very clear and certain decision ; and the Judge opposed 
the affirmation of its insufficiency by that of the contrary. He denied the doc- 
trine that an English penal statute extended to the colonies, only when it was 
expressly stated. The allegation of precipitation and unfairness, still further of 
corruption, in the treatment of the accused, he not only denied with strong 
expressions of abhorrence, but by a specification of circumstances endeavoured 
to disprove. It was, however, affirmed that Nuncomar was not an inhabitant 
of Calcutta at the time when the offence was said to have been committed ; but 
a prisoner brought and detained there by constraint. The Chief Justice, on 
the other hand, maintained that not only was no evidence to this fact exhibited 
on the trial, but evidence to the contrary, and that not opposed. It does indeed 
appear that an omission, contrary to the intent of the framers, in the Charter 
of Justice granted the Company in 1753, had afforded a pretext for that exten- 
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sion of jurisdiction over the inhabitants of Calcutta, under which Impey shel- Chap, II. 
tered himself. In establishing the ciml court for the administration of the 
English laws, this charter expressly excepted “ such suits as shall be between 
Indian natives, which shall be determined among themselves, unless both parties 
consent.” In establishing the penal court, the reservation of the natives, having 
once been expressed, was not repeated ; and of this opening the servants of the 
Company had availed themselves, whenever they chose, to extend over the 
natives the penalties of English law. That the intention of the charter was 
contrary appeared by its sanctioning a separate court, called the Phousdary, 
for the trial of aU offences of the native inhabitants ; a court which, under the 
intention of rendering natives as well as English amenable to the English crimi- 
nal laws, would have been totally without a purpose.* Of the evidence it may 
fairly be observed, that though the forgery was completely proved by the oaths 
of the witnesses to the prosecution, it was as completely disproved by the oaths 
of the witnesses to the defence ; that there was no such difference in the character 
of the parties or their witnesses as to throw the balance greatly to either of the 
sides ; and that the preponderance, if any, was too weak, to support an act of 
so much importance and delicacy, as the condemnation of Nuncomar. Even 
after the judgment, the case was not without a remedy ; the execution might 
have been staid till the pleasure of the King was known, and a pardon might 
have been obtained. This too the Court absolutely refused ; and proceeded with 
unrelenting determination to the execution of Nuncomar ; who, on the 5th of 
August, with a tranquillity and firmness that never were surpassed, submitted 
to his fate, not only amid the tears and lamentations, but the cries and shrieks 
of an innumerable assemblage of his countrymen. 

There was, perhaps, enough to save the authors of this transaction, on the 
rigid interpretation of naked law. But that all regard to decorum, to the cha- 
racter of the English government, to substantial justice, to the prevention of 
misrule, and the detection of ministerial crimes, was sacrificed to personal 
interests and personal passions, the impartial inquirer cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce.! 

Accordingly this jurisdiction had hitherto been exercised with great timidity ; and the con- 
sent of the government was always asked before the sentence was executed. In one case, and 
but one, there had been a conviction foi forgery, but the prisoner was not executed— he received 
a pardon. See the Seventh Report of the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773, p 17. 

f For the preceding chaiges against Mr. Hastings, and the proceedings of the Council, see 
the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, m 1781, with its Appendix ; Buike’s Charge 
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Book V. AmoBg the regulations of the financial system, formed and adopted in 
‘ ' 1772, under the authority of Mr. Hastings, the seventeenth article was ex- 

The law gross- pressed in the following words; “ That no Peshcar, Banyan, or other servant 
favour^ot’RS. of whatever denomination, of the collector, or relation or dependant of any such 
Banyai? * sei’vant, be allowed to farm lands, nor directly or indirectly to hold a concern 
in any farm, nor to be security for any farmer ; and if it shall appear, that the 
collector shall have countenanced, approved, or connived at a breach of this 
regulation, he shall stand ipso facto dismissed from his coUectorship.” These 
regulations had the advantage of being accompanied with a running commen- 
tary, in a corresponding column of the very page which contained the text of 
the law ; the commentary proceeding from the same authority as the law, and 
exhibiting the reasons on which it was founded. The commentary on the 
article in question, stated, that, “ If the collector or any persons who partake 
of his authority, are permitted to be farmers of the country, no other persons 
win dare to be their competitors. Of course they wiU obtain the farms on their 
own terms. It is not fit that the servants of the Company should be dealers 
with their masters. The coUectors are checks on the farmers. If they them- 
selves turn farmers, what checks can be found for them ? What security wiU 
the Company have for their property ? Or where are the ryots to look for pro- 
tection ? ” * Notwithstanding this law, it appeared that Mr. Hastings’s own 
Banyan had, in the year 1773, possessed, or was concerned in the farm of no 
less than nineteen pergunnahs, or districts, in different parts of Bengal, the 
united rent-roll of which was 13,33,664 rupees ; that in 1774, the rent-roll of 
the territory so farmed was 13,46,152 rupees; in 1775, 13,67,796 rupees; that 
for 1776, it was fixed at 13,88,346 rupees; and for 1777, the last year of the 
existing or quinquennial settlement, it was fixed it 14,11,885. It also appeared 
that, at the end of the second year, he was allowed to relinquish three of the 
farms, on which there was an increasing rent. This proceeding was severely 
condemned by the Directors ; and Mr. Hastings himself, beyond affirming that 


against Hastings, No. 8, and Hastings’s Answer to the Eighth Charge, with the Minutes of 
Evidence on the Trial, p. 953 — 1001 ; and the Charges against Sir Elijah Impey, exhibited to 
the House of Commons by Sir Gilbert Elliot, in 1787, with the Speech of Impey, in leply to 
the first charge, printed, with an Appendix, by Stockdale, in 1788. For tlie execution and 
behaviour of Nuncomar, see a very interesting account, written by the sheriff who supei intended, 
and printed in Dodsley’s Aimual Register for 1788, Histoiical part, p. 177. 

* Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, in 1773 ; Bengal Consultations, 14th May, 

1772, p. 18. 
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he had no share in the profits, and that little or none were made, alleged but Chap. II. 
little in its defence.* ^ 

For the afiairs of the Nabob, and the business of government, still transacted Mahomed 
in his name, a substitute to Munny Begum, and to the plan superseded by her restorS^to his 
removal, was urgently required. In their letter of the 3d of March, 1775, the 
Directors had declared Mahomed Reza Khan so honourably cleared of the sus- power, 
picions and charges with which he had been clouded, and Nuncomar so dis- 
graced by his unworthy attempts to destroy him, that they directed his son, 
who was no more than the tool of the father, to be removed from his office ; and 
Mahomed Reza Khan to be appointed in his stead. It is remarkable, that the 
Directors were so ignorant of the government of India, which it belonged to 
them to conduct, that the name of the office of Gourdass, who was the agent 
for paying the Nabob’s servants, and the substitute for Munny Begum, when 
any of the affairs was to be transacted to which the fiction of the Nabob’s 
authority was still applied, they mistook for that of the officer who was no more 
than the head of the native clerks in the office of revenue at Calcutta. When 
they directed Gourdass to be replaced by Mahomed Reza, they distinguished 
him by the title of Roy Royan ; and thence enlarged the ground of cavil and 
dispute between the contending parties in the Council. Clavering', Francis, and 
Monson, decided for uniting in the hands of Mahomed Reza Khan the fimc- 
tions which had been divided between Munny Begum and Rajah Gourdass ; and 
as Rajah Gourdass, notwithstanding the prejudices against his father, was 
recommended by the Directors to some inferior office, the same party proposed 
to make him Roy Royan, and to remove Rajah BuUub, the son of Dooloob Ram, 
by whom that office had hitherto been held. 

There was another subject of great importance. As the penal department 
of justice was ill administered in the present Fousdary courts, (that branch 
of the late arrangements had totally failed); and as the superintendance of cri- 
minal justice, entrusted to the Governor-General, as head of the Nizamut 
Adaulut, or Supreme Penal Court of Calcutta, loaded him with a weight of 
business, and of responsibility, from which he sought to be relieved, the ma- 
jority agreed to restore to Mahomed Reza Khan, the superintendence Of penal 
justice, and of the native penal courts throughout the country ; and for that 
purpose to remove the seat of the Nizamut Adaulut from Calcutta back to 

* Extract of Bengal Revenue Consultations, l7th March, 1775; Parliamentary Papers, 
printed in 1787 , see also the Fifteenth of die Charges exhibited to Parliament against Warren 
Hastings, Esq. and his Answer to the same. 
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V, Moorshedabad. The Governor-General agreed that the orders of the Directors 
requii’ed the removal of Gourdass from the office which he held under Munny 
Begum, and the appointment to that office of Mahomed Reza Khan ; but he 
dissented from all the other parts of the proposed arrangement ; and treated the 
renewal of the title of Naib Subah, and the affectation of still recognizing the 
Nabob’s government, as idle grimace. “ AH the arts of policy cannot,” he 
said, conceal the power by which these provinces are ruled, nor can all the 
arts of sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility to the Nabob ; when it is as 
visible as the light of the sun, that every act originates from our own govern- 
ment, that the Nabob is a mere pageant without the shadow of authority, and 
even his most consequential agents receive their express nomination fr’om the 
servants of the Company.” * The opposing party, however, thought it would 
be still political, to uphold the pretext of “ a country government,” for managing 
tall discussions with foreign factories. And if ultimately it should, they say, 
be necessary to maintain the authority of the country government by force, 
the Nabob will call upon us for that assistance, which we are bound by treaty 
to afford him, and which may be effectually employed in his name.” That 
party possessed the majority of votes, and their schemes, of course, were carried 
into execution, f 

* How strange a language this from the pen of the man, who, but a few months before, had 
represented the power of the shadow of this shadow, the Naib Subah, as too great to exist with 
safety to the Company in the hands of any man. 

f Fifth Report of the Select Committee in 1781 ; and the Bengal Consultations in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 6. 
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CHAP. III. 


Deliberations on a new Plan for collecting the Revenue, and administering 
Justice — Death of Colonel Monson, and recovery by Mr. Hastings of the 
governing Power — Plan, by Mr. Hastings, for inquiring into the Sources 
of Revenue — The Taxes levied by annual Settlements — Resignation of 
Hastings, tendered by an Agent, whom he disowns — Transactions of Mr. 
Hastings, in the Cases of Mr. Middleton, Mr. Fowke, and Munny 
Begum — The Directors^ ordering the Transactions to be reversed, are dis- 
obeyed — Relations with the Mahrattas — A Detachment of the Bengal 
Army sent across India to Surat — Expedition from Bombay against Poona 
— Unsuccessful — Fruitless Negotiation with the Mahrattas — Goddard's 
Campaign against the Mahrattas— Connexion with the Ranna of Gohud — 
Mr. Francis fghts a Duel with Mr. Hastings, and returns to Europe. 


The state of the regulations for collecting the revenue had for some time Chap. III. 
pressed upon the attention of the government. The lease of five years, on v— ^ 
which the revenues had been farmed in 1772, was drawing to a close, and it was New regu'k- 
necessary to determine what sort of course should then be pursued. To remedy for^colSing 
evils, which delayed not to make themselves perceived, in the regulations of 1772^ revenue, 
a considerable change had been introduced in 1773 : The superintendence of 
the collectors was abolished : The provinces (Chittagong and Tipperah remain- 
ing under the original sort of management, that of a chief) were formed into 
six grand divisions, Calcutta, Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, Dacca, 
and Patna : In each of these divisions (Calcutta excepted, for which two mem- 
bers of the council and three superior servants, under the name of a committee 
of revenue, were appointed) a council was formed, consisting of a chief and four 
senior servants, to whom powers were confided, the same, in general, with 
those formerly enjoyed by the collectors : They exercised a command over all 
the officers and affairs of revenue, within the division : The members super- 
intended in rotation the civil courts of justice, called Sudder Adaulut : The 
councils appointed deputies, or naibs, to the subordinate districts of the division: 

These naibs, who were natives, and called also aumils, both superintended the 
VOL. II. 3d 
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work of reaKzing the revenue, and held coui’ts of fiscal judicature, called Courts 
of Duanee Adaulut : The decisions of these courts were subject by appeal to 
the review of the provincial courts of Sudder Adaulut ; which decided in the 
last resort to the value of 1000 rupees, but under appeal to the Court of Sudder 
Duanee Adaulut at Calcutta, in aU cases which exceeded that amount. Even 
this scheme was declared to be only intermediate, and preparatory to an ulth 
mate measime, according to which; while the local management, except in 
those districts which might be let entire to the Zemindars, or responsible farmers, 
should be performed by a duan, or aumil ; a committee of revenue, sitting at 
the Presidency, should form a grand revenue ofiice, and superintend the whole 
collections of the country.* Such were the altei'ations adopted in 1773. 

At an early period, under the five years’ settlement, it Avas perceived that the 
farmers of the revenue had contracted for more than they were able to pay. 
The collections fell short of the engagements even for the first year ; and the 
farms had been let upon a progi’essive rent. The Governor-General was now 
accused by his colleagues of having deceived his honourable masters by holding 
up to their hopes a revenue which could not be obtained. He defended himself 
by a plea wEich had, it cannot be denied, considerable weight : It was natural 
to suppose that the natives wei'e acquainted with the value of the lands, and 
other sources of the revenue ; and that a regard to their own interests would 
prevent them from engaging for more than those sources would afford. It was 
contended with no less justice on the other side, that there was a class of per- 
sons Avho had nothing to lose ; to whom the handling of the revenues and power 
over those who paid them, though for a single year, was an object of desire ; 
and whom, as they had no intention to pay what they promised, the extent of 
the promise could not restrain. 

The failure of exaggerated hopes was not the only evil whereof the farm 
by auction was accused. The Zenrindars ; through whose agency the revenues 
of the districts had formerly been realized, and whose office and authority had 
generally grown into hereditary possessions, comprising both an estate and a 
magistracy, or even a species of sovereignty, when the territory and jurisdiction 
were large ; were either thrown out of their possessions ; or, from an ambition 
to hold the situation, which had given opulence and rank to their families, 
perhaps for generations, they bid for the taxes more than the taxes could enable 
them to pay; and reduced themselves by the bargain to poverty and ruin. 


* Sixth Report of the Select Committee, 1781, Appendix, No. 1. 
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When the revenues were farmed to the Zemindars, these contractors were Chap. III. 
induced to turn upon the ryots, and others from whom their collections were 
levied, the same rack which was applied to themselves. When they were 
farmed to the new adventurer, who looked only to a temporary profit, and who 
Tig ft no interest in the permanent prosperity of a people with whom he had no 
permanent connexion, every species of exaction to which no punishment was 
attached, or of which the punishment could by artifice be evaded, was to him a 
fountain of gain. 

After several acrimonious debates, the Governor-general proposed that the Two plan, 
separate opinions of the Members of the Council, on the most eligible plan for 
levying the taxes of the country, should be sent to the Court of Directors. 

And on the 28th of March, 1775, a draught, signed by him and Mr. Bai'well, One by Mi 
was prepared for transmission. The leading principle of this proposal was ; that ‘ ’ ’ 

the several districts should be farmed on leases for life, or for two joint lives, 
allowing a preference to the Zemindar, as often as his offer was not greatly 
inferior either to that of other candidates, or the real value of the taxes to be 
let. The plan of the other Members of the Council was not yet prepared. 

They contented themselves with some severe reflections upon the imperfections 
of the existing system ; an exaggerated representation of the evils which it was 
calculated to produce ; and an expression of the greatest astonishment at the 
inconsistency of the Governor-General, in praising and defending that system, 
while he yet recommended another, by which it would be wholly suppressed. 

On the 22d of January, 1776, Mr. Francis entered a voluminous minute, in Another by 

» » JMEi I'rs.ncis* 

which he took occasion to record at length his opinions respecting the ancient 

government of the country, and the means of ensuring its future prosperity. 

Of the measures which he recommended, a plan for realizing the revenue con- 
stituted the greatest and most remarkable portion. Without much concern 
about the production of proof, he assumed as a basis two things ; first, that the 
opinion was en-oneous, which ascribed to the Sovereign the property of the 
land ; and secondly, that the property in question belonged to the Zemindars. 

Upon the Zemindars, as proprietors, he accordingly proposed that a certain 
land-tax should be levied ; that it should be fixed once for all ; and held as per- 
petual and invariable. 

■* “ In tlie course of three years more, we think it much to be apprehended, that the continued 
operation of this system will have reduced the country in general to such a state of rurn and 
decay, as no fixture alteratron will be sufficient to retrieve.” Extract of a Minute from General 
Claveiing, Col. Monson, and Mr. Francis, March 21, 1775. 
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This was the principle and essence of his plan ; and the reasonings by which 
he supported it, were the common reasonings which prove the benefit of cer- 
tainty in levying contributions for the use of the state. But Mr. Francis mis- 
applied a common term. By certainty, in matters of taxation, is not meant 
security for ever against increase of taxation. Taxes may be in the highest 
degree certain, and yet liable to be increased at the will of the legislature. For 
certainty, it is enough, that under any existing enactment of the legislature, 
the sum which every man has to pay should depend upon definite, cognoscible 
circumstances. The window-tax, for example, is a certain tax ; though it may 
be increased or diminished, not only at the pleasure of the legislature ; but by 
altering the number of his windows at the pleasure of the individual who pays 
it. By the common reasonings to prove the advantages of certainty in taxes, 
Mr. Francis, therefore, proved nothing at all against the power of increasing 
them. The sacred duty of keeping taxation in general within the nan’owest 
possible limits, rests upon equally strong, but very different grounds. 

Into the subordinate arrangements of the scheme, it belongs not to the pre- 
sent purpose to enter. It is only necessary to state, that Mr. Francis proposed 
to protect the ryots from the arbitrary exactions of the Zemindars, by prescribed 
forms of leases, in India known by the name of pottahs ; that he condemned 
the provincial councils, and recommended local supervisors, to superintend, for a 
time, the executive as well as judiciary business of the collections ; a business, 
which, by the arrangements made with the Zemindars and the ryots, he trusted, 
would in a great measure soon perform itself. On opium and salt, of which the 
monopoly had generally been disposed of by contract, he proposed that govern- 
ment should content itself with a duty ; and terminate a large amount of exist- 
ing oppressions by giving freedom to the trade.* 

That the regulations which had been adopted for the administration of justice 
among the natives were extremely defective, all parties admitted and com- 
plained. That robbery and other crimes so greatly prevailed, was owing, 
in the opinion of Mr. Francis, to the reduction of the authority of the Zemin- 
dars. These officers had formerly exercised a penal control, which Mr. Francis 
maintained was fully judicial ; which had reference, as Mr. Hastings affirmed. 


* Report, ut supra, and Appendix, No. 14< and 15 : see also a publication entitled Original 
Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort William ; by Philip Fiancis, Esq. For 
the meaning of the terms Zemindar and Ryot, see i. 190; and the interest which the Zemindar 
had in the land, see the considerations adduced on the introduction of the zemindary system 
during the administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
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to nothing but police. As a cure for the existing disorders, Mr. Francis recom- Chap. III. 

mended the restoration of their ancient powers to the Zemindars, who, in the ^ 

case of robbery and theft, were obliged, under the ancient government, to make 

compensation to the party wronged ; and in the case of murders and riots, were 

liable to severe mulcts at the hand of government. Mr. Hastings, who judged By Mi. Hast- 

more wisely what etfects zemindary jurisdiction had produced, or was likely to 

produce, treated this as a remedy which was far from adequate to the disease. 

In conjunction with Sir Elijah Impey, he formed the draught of a bill for an act 
of parliament, on the subject of the civil judicature of Bengal. It was com- 
municated to the Council on the 2l9th of May. In this plan of the Chief 
Governor and Chief Judge, it was proposed, that in each of the seven divisions 
into which, including Chittagong, the country had been already distributed, two 
courts of record should be established ; that one should be denominated “ The 
Court of Provincial Council;” that it should in each instance consist of a 
President and three Councillors, chosen by the Governor-General and Council 
among the elder servants of the Company ; and have summary jurisdiction in all 
pecuniary suits which regarded the Company, either directly, or through the 
medium of any person indebted to them or employed in their service : that the other 
of these courts should be called the Adaidut Dewanny Zillajaut ; should consist 
of one judge, chosen, for his knowledge in the language and constitutions of the 
country, by the Governor and Council, from among the senior servants of the Com- 
pany ; and should have jurisdiction in cases of trespass or damage, rents, debts, and 
in general of all pleas real, personal, or mixed, relating to parties different from 
those included in the jurisdiction of the Courts of Provincial Council. In this 
draught no provision was made for the criminal branch of judicature among the 
natives, which had been remitted to the nominal government of the Nabob, and 
exercised under the superintendence of Mahomed Reza Khan.’*^ 

Early in November, 1776, Colonel Monson died ; and as there remained in the Death of 
Council, after that event, only the Governor-General and Mr. Barwell on the ^°n°whi^°je- 
one part, with General Clavering and Mr. Francis on the other, the po^e'is^f go 

vote of the Governor-General turned the balance on his side, and restored to him vemment to 

Mr. Hastings. 

the direction of government. 

In the consultation of the 1st of November he had entered a minute, in which A plan of m- 
he proposed as a foundation for new-modelling the plan of collection, that an by K°l[ast- 
investigation should be instituted for ascertaining the actual state of the sources iaminga^be^r 

knowledge of 

^ See Francis’s Minute^ ut supra, and the Draught of Hastings's Bill ; Report, ut supra, 

Appendix, No. IS. 
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Book V. of revenue, particularly of that great and principal source, the lands. As the 
mode of letting by auction, which had produced inconvenience, was meant to 
‘ ‘ be discontinued, and the mode of letting by valuation to be adopted in its 
stead, the Governor-General was of opinion, that as accurate a knowledge as 
possible of the subject of valuation ought first to be obtained. He proposed 
that this inquiry should be assigned as an exclusive duty to particular agents ; 
that two covenanted servants of the Company should be chosen, with an adequate 
appointment of native officers ; and that their business should be to collect the 
accounts of the Zemindars, the farmers, and ryots, to obtain such information 
as the Provincial Councils could impart; to depute, when expedient, native 
officers into the districts for the purpose of inquiry ; and to arrange and digest 
the accumulated materials. The use of tliis knowledge would be to assess the 
lands in proportion to their value, and to protect the ryots, by equitable agree- 
ments, or pottahs, imposed upon the Zemindars. The Governor-General finally 
proposed, for the sake as he said of dispatch, that aU orders issued from the 
office, in execution of such measures as had received the sanction of the Board, 
should be written in his name; and that the control of the office should be 
confided to his care. 

Objections of As every proposal made by the Governor-General was an object of attack to 
’ the opposite side of the Board, this measure introduced as usual a long train of 
debate and altercation. Mr. Francis objected, 1. That the inquiry proposed 
was altogether uselss ; as a rate of impost extracting from the lands their utmost 
value would be cruel to the people, and ruinous to the state ; while, under a 
moderate assessment, disproportion between the rate and the value was worthy 
of little regard ; 2. That if an accurate valuation wei'e useful, it ought to have 
been obtained through the Committee of Circuit ; by whom the lands were let 
at auction, for the professed purpose of ascertaining their highest value ; 3. That 
the inquiry would be unavailing, because the Zemindars, farmers, and ryots 
would not give true accounts ; 4). That if real accounts were capable of being 
obtained, they would be so voluminous, intricate, and defective, as to preclude 
the possibility of drawing from them any accurate conclusion ; 5 . That a valua- 
tion of land, if accurately obtained, is only true for one particular year, not for 
any future one; and 6. That with regard to the ryots, while the proposed 
pottahs were ill-calculated to afford them protection, the interest of the Zemind- 
ars, if their lands were restored under a moderate and invariable tax, would 


yield the best security to the husbandman, from whose exertions the value of 
And of Gen- the land arose. A fmious minute was entered by General Clavering, in which 

eial Clavering. ^ 
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he arraigned the measure as an attempt to wrest from the Council “ the Chap. III. 
ordering, management, and government of the territorial acquisitions,” and as 
an illegal usurpation of the powers that were vested exclusively in the Board. 

This accusation was founded upon the proposal about the letters and the control Value of the 
of the office. And it is remarkable, that knowing the jealousy with which any 
proposal of a power to himself would be viewed by the hostile party, and 
the imputations to which it would give bu'th, the Governor-General should have 
embarrassed his scheme vsdth a condition, invidious, and not essential to its 
execution. That the objections were frivolous or invalid, it is easy to perceive. 

Though the inequalities of some taxes redress themselves in time, it is a mis- 
chievous notion that inequality in the imposing of taxes is not an evil : Every 
inequality in the case of a new imposition is an act of oppression and injustice : 

And Hastings showed that in the case of India, where the land-holder paid nine- 
tenths of the produce of the land to government, inequality might produce the 
most cruel oppression. If the Committee of Circuit had fallen short of procuring 
an accurate knowledge of the soui’ces of the revenue, that coxdd be no reason why 
better information should not be obtained. Though it was acknowledged that 
inquiry would be difficult, and its results defective, it is never to be admitted 
that, wffiere perfect knowledge cannot be obtained, knowledge, though imperfect, 
is of no advantage. If it were allowed, as it was not, that the interest of the 
Zemindars would have been such, upon the plan of Mr. Francis, as Mr. Francis 
supposed ; it is not true that men will be governed by their real interests, where 
it is certain that they are incapable of understanding those interests; where 
those interests are distant and speak only to the judgment, while they are 
opposed by others that operate immediately upon the passions and the senses.. 

As the Govamor-General had not proposed that letters from the office issued in 
his name should relate to any thing but services which had received the sanction 
of the Council, he insisted that they no more implied an usurpation of the 
powers of the Council than the letters written in his own name, in the discharge 
of his function, by any officer who was vested with a trust. The pernicious 
purposes to which it was in vague and general terms affirmed that such a power 
might be converted, it is not easy to discover. And the odium which it was 
attempted to cast upon the inquiry, by representing it as a preparation for 
exacting the utmost possible revenue from the lands, and dispossessing the 
Zemindars, Hastings answered, and sufficiently, by a solemn declaration, that 
no such intention was conceived. 
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By the ascendancy, now restoi’ed to the Governor-General, the office was 
established. Orders were transmitted to the Provincial Councils; and native 
officers, called aumeens, were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain information 
in the districts. The first incidents which occurred were complaints against 
those aumeens, for injurious treatment of the inhabitants; and the opposin/y 
party were careful to place these accusations in the strongest possible light: 
From the aumeens, on the other hand, accounts arrived of frequent refusal on 
the part of the Zemindan-y agents, and others, to afford information ; or even to 
show their accounts. 

The five years’ leases expired in April, 1777; and the month of July of that 
year had arrived before any plan for the cmrent and future years had yet been 
determined. By acknowledgement of all parties, the country had been so 
grievously over-taxed, as to have been altogether unable to carry up its pay- 
ments to the level of the taxation. According to the statement of the Accountant- 
General, dated the 12th of July, 1777, the remissions upon the five years’ leases 
came to 118 lacs 79,576 rupees ; and the balances, of which the greater part 
were whoUy irrecoverable, amounted to 129 lacs 26,910 rupees. In his minute 
on the office of inquiry, Mr. Barwell expressly declared that “ the impoverished 
state of the country loudly pleaded for a reduction of the revenue, as absolutely 
requisite for its future welfare.”* In the mean time dispatches arrived, by 
which it was declared, that the Court of Directors, after considering the plans, 
both that of the Governor-General for letting the lands on leases for lives, and 
that of Mr. Francis for establishing a fixed, invariable rent, “ did, for many 
weighty reasons, think it not then adviseable to adopt either of those modes,” 
but directed that the lands should be let for one year on the most advantageous 
terms ; that the way of auction, however, should no more be used ; that a pre- 
ference should always be given to natives resident on the spot ; and that no 
European, or the banyan of any European, should have any share in farming the 
revenues. On the 15th of July it was determined that the following plan should 
be adopted for the year ; that the lands should be offered to the old Zemindars 
on the rent-roll or assessment of the last year, or ujion a new estimate formed 


* Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth) said in his valuable Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, dated 
June, 1789, printed in the Appendix, No. 1, to the Fifth Report of the Committee on India 
Afiairs in 1810, that “ the settlement of 1772, before the expiration of the leases, existed, ho 
believed, no where, upon its origmal terms.” 
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by the Provincial Council ; that for such lands as should not in this manner find Chap. III. 
a renter, the Provincial Councils should receive sealed proposals by advertise- ^ 1777 ”^ 
ment ; that the salt farms should be let upon sealed proposals, a preference being 
given to the Zemindar or fanner of the lands on which the salt was made ; that 
security should not be asked of the Zemindars, but a part of their lands be sold 
to discharge their balances. Mr. Francis objected to the rent-roll of last year 
as too high ; and Mr. Hastings admitted the justice of the observation with 
regard to a part of the lands, where abatement would be required ; but thought 
it good, in the first instance, to try in how many cases the high rent, for which 
persons were found to engage, would be regarded as not more than the taxes 
would enable them to pay. Instead of sealed proposals, which he justly denomi- 
nated a virtual auction, Mr. Francis recommended a settlement by the Provincial 
Councils. And he wished the manufacture of salt to be left to the holder or 
renter of the lands where it was made ; the government requiring nothing but 
a duty. With these proposals the Governor-General signified no disposition to 
comply ; but, after fresh commands from England, the average of the collections 
of the three preceding years was made the basis of the new engagements. 

In their letter of the 4th of July, 1777, the Directors made the following Strictures by 
severe reflections on the institution of the Office of ipquiry, and the separate ofr^torsu^on 
authority which the Governor-General had taken to himself. “ Our surprise 

^ inquiry. 

and concern were great on finding by our Governor-General’s minute of 1 st 
November, 1776 , that after more than seven years’ investigation, information is 
still so incomplete, as to render another innovation, still more extraordinary than 
any of the former, absolutely necessary in order to the formation of a new 
settlement. In 1769, supervisors were appointed professedly to investigate the 
subject : In 1770, controling councils of revenue were instituted : In 1772, 
the office of Naib Duan was abolished, natives were discarded, and a Com- 
mittee of Circuit formed, who, we were told, precisely and distinctly ascer- 
tained what was necessary to be known: And now, in 1777, two junior 
servants, with the assistance of a few natives, are employed to collect and digest 
materials, which have already undergone the collection, inspection, and revision, 
of so many of our servants of all denominations. — We should have hoped, that 
when you knew our sentiments respecting the conduct of our late administration, 
in delegating separate powers to their President, it would have been sufficient 
to prevent us further trouble on such occasions ; but, to om.’ concern, we find, 
that no sooner was om- Council reduced, by the death of Colonel Monson, to a 
number which rendered the President’s casting vote of consequence to him, 

TOL. ii. 3 E 
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Book V. than he exercised it to invest himself with an improper degi-ee of power in the 

V— — ^ business of the revenue, which he could never have expected from other 
1777. 

The same con- authority.” * 

yeaTto yeTr The Same ulode of settlement was renewed from year to year, till 1781 ; 
till irsi. when a plan destined for permanence was adopted and employed.! 

When Mr. Hastings was in the deepest depression, under the ascendancy of 
his opponents, a gentleman, of the name of Macleane, departed for England, and 
was entrusted with a variety of confidential affairs, as the private agent of the 
Governor-General. For the measures adopted against the RohiUas Hastings 
ilesignation of had been censured by the Courts of both Directors and Proprietors : And the 
tendered, by Court of Directors had resolved to address the King for his removal. Upon this 
to Ae Comtof severe procedure, a Court of Proprietors was again convened ; a majority of 
Directors, and whom appeared averse to carry the condemnation to so great an extent ; and 

C 0 €> IP t/ 6 ui « 

voted, that the resolution of the Directors should be reconsidered. The business 


remained in suspense for some months, when Mr. Macleane informed the Court 
of Directors, that he was empowered to tender the resignation of Mr. Hastings. 
If he resigned, a mere majority of the Proprietors, who appeared to be on his 
side, could restore him to the service. If he was dismissed, a mere majority 
would not be sufficient. . In the letters by which the authority of Mr. Macleane 
was conveyed, confidential communications upon other subjects were contained. 
On this account he represented the impossibility of his imparting them openly 
to the Court ; but proposed, if they would appoint a confidential Committee of 
Directors, to communicate to them what was necessary for their satisfaction. 
The Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and another Director were named. They 
reported that they had seen Mr. Hastings’s instructions in his own hand-writing ; 
and that the authority of Mr. Macleane, for the proposed proceeding, was clear 
and sufficient. Mr. Vansittart, and Mr. Stewart, both in the intimate friendship 
and confidence of Mr. Hastings, gave evidence, that directions perfectly corre- 
spondent to this written authority had been given in their presence. The two 
Chairmen alone concurred in the report. The third Director regarded not the 
authority as sufficiently proved. The Directors proceeded upon the report: 
The resignation was formally accepted : And a successor to Mr. Hastings was 
chosen. Mr. Wheler was named ; presented to the King for his approbation ; and 
accepted. General Clavering, as senior Member of the Council, was empowered 


* Sixth Report, ut supra. Appendix, No. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
General and Council of Fort William, by Philip Francis, Esq. 
t Fifth Report of the Committee of Indian Affairs, 1812, p. 8. 
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to occupy the chair till Mr. Wheler should arrive. And on the 19th of June, 
1777, intelligence of these proceedings was received in Bengal. 

A scene of confusion, weU calculated to produce the most fatal consequences, 
ensued. Mr. Hastings, who now possessed the power of the Council, refused to 
acknowledge the authority of his agent; and declared his resolution not to 
resign. General Clavering claimed the attributes of supremacy ; and summoned 
the Members of Council to assemble under his auspices. Mr. Barwell attended 
upon the summons of the one, and Mr. Francis upon that of the other ; and two 
parties, each claiming the supreme authority, were now seen in action one against 
the other. An appeal to arms appeared, in these circumstances, the only 
medium of decision ; and Mr. Hastings showed his resolution to stand the result. 
The other party, it is probable, felt their influence inferior to his. At any rate 
they declined the desperate extremity of a civil war ; and finally offered to abide 
the award of the Supreme Court. The judges decided that Mr. Hastings had 
not vacated his office. This transaction was afterwards made the subject of a 
charge against him by those who moved for his impeachment ; but he accused 
the Directors of rashness and injustice, in taking such important steps upon 
evidence which he affirmed would have been held, in a court of justice, insuffi- 
cient to maintain a decision for the transference of any article of pi'operty of the 
smallest amount.* 

The power regained by the Governor-General, and thus strenuously retained, 
was exhibited in other triumphs of slender importance. One of the first mortifi- 
cations to which he had been subjected upon the arrival of the hostile councillors, 
was the recall of his agent, Mr. Middleton, from the office of resident with the 
Nabob of Oude. It was now his time to retort the humiliation ; and on the 
2d of December, 1776, he moved in Council, " that Mr Bristow should be re- 
called from the court of the Nabob of Oude, and that Mr. Middleton be 
restored to the office of resident.” So far from imputing any blame to Mr. 
Bristow, the Governor-General acknowledged that he had commanded his esteem. 
As the ground of his proceeding, he stated that Mr. Middleton had been removed 
from his office without allegation of fault ; that he had a greater confidence in 
Mr. Middleton than in Mr. Bristow, and that, as the responsibility was laid upon 
him, it was but just that his agents should be chosen by himself. The measure 
was vehemently opposed by General Clavering and Mr. Francis ; the usual 
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^ Ninth Report, Select Committee, 1783, andl Appendix, No. 107, 108, 109, 112, IIS, IM*, 
115 ; See also the Charges, No* 9, and the Answer of Mr. Hastings. 
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violence of altercation ensued'; Mr. Middleton was appointed, and Mr. Bristow 
recalled. 

The part taken by Mr. Joseph Fowke in bringing forward the facts, whence 
imputations had been drawn upon the Governor-General liimself, had excited a 
resentment, which, having formerly appeared only in bitter and contemptuous 
expressions, was now made manifest in acts. The son of that gentleman, Mr. 
Francis Fowke, had on the 16th of August, 1775, been appointed by the 
Council, against the voice of the Governor-General, to proceed on a species of 
embassy to the new dependant of the Company, the Rajah of Benares. On the 
same day on which the Governor-General moved for the recall of Mr. Bristow, 
he moved for that of Mr. Francis Fowke, which also, after strong opposition, 
was carried by his own casting vote. Mr. Fowke was recalled, and his com- 
mission annulled, on the express declaration, that “ the purposes thereof had 
been accomplished.” On the 212d of the same month, a letter of the Governor- 
General and Council was written to the Court of Directors, in which the recall 
of Mr. Fowke was reported, and in which it was stated that the commission 
with which he had been invested was annulled, because the purposes for which 
it had been created were “ fully accomplished.” On the very day after the date 
of this dispatch, the Governor-General moved in Council, and whatever he 
moved was sure of acceptance, that a civil servant of the Company, with an 
assistant, should be appointed to reside at Benares. 

Upon both of these transactions, the Directors pronounced condemnation. In 
their general letter to Bengal of the 4th of July, 1777, they say, “ Upon the 
most careful perusal of your proceedings of the 2d of December, 1776, relative 
to the recall of Mr. Bristow from the court of the Nabob of Oude, and the 
appointment of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton to that station, we must declare our 
strongest disapprobation of the whole of that transaction. And therefore direct, 
that Mr. Bristow do forthwith return to his station of resident at Oude, from 


which he has been so improperly removed.” And in their letter of the 30th of 
January, 1778, “ You inform us,” they said, “ in yoim secret letter of Decem- 
ber, 1776 , that the purposes for which Mr. Francis Fowke was appointed to 
proceed to Benares, being fuUy accomplished, you had anntiUed his commission, 
and ordered him to the Presidency. But it appears by your letter of the 6th of 
January, 1777, that in less than twenty days you thought proper to appoint 
Mr. Thomas Graham to reside at Benares, and Mr. Daniel Octavus Barwell to 


be his assistant. If it were possible to suppose that a saving to the Company 
had been your motive for annulling Mr. Fowke’s commission, we should have 
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approved your proceedings. But when we find two persons appointed imme- Chap. II. 
diately afterwards, with two salaries, to execute an office which had been filled ^ ' 

with reputation by Mr. Fowke alone, we must be of opinion that Mr. Fowke 
was removed without just cause ; and therefore direct that Mr. Francis Fowke 
be immediately re-instated in his office of resident and post-master at Benares.” 

On the 20th of July, 1777, the commands of the Court of Directors, with Mr Hastings, 
regard to Mr. Fowke, came under the deliberation of the Governor and Council, vote^^decidef 
when Mr. Hastings moved that the execution of these commands should be jectors^shaii 
suspended. A compliance with them, he said, “ would be adequate” (meaning 
equivalent) “ to his own resignation of the service, because it would inflict such 
a wound on his authority, as it could not survive.” He also alleged that intelli- 
gence might daily be expected fi’om England of resolutions which would decide 
upon his situation in the service ; and, notwithstanding the opposition of one 
half of the Council, he decided, by his casting vote, that Mr. Fowke, in spite of 
the command of the Directors, should not be replaced. 

On the 27 th of May, 1779, the Court of Directors write, “ We have read The Directors 
with astonishment your formal resolution to suspend the execution of our orders renew their 
relative to Mr. Francis Fowke. Your proceedings at large are now before us. 

We shall take such measures as appear necessary for preserving the authority of 
the Court of Directors, and for preventing such instances of direct and wilful 
disobedience in our servants in time to come. At present we repeat the com- 
mands contained in the sixty-seventh paragraph of our letter of the 30th January, 

1778, and direct that they be carried into immediate execution.”* 

The place rendered vacant in the Council, by the death of Colonel Monson, 
had been supplied, by the appointment of Wheler, who commonly voted with 
Francis ; but as General Clavering died in the end of the month of August, 

1777 , the decisions of the Council were still, by his own casting vote, at the 
command of the Governor-General. 

Another of the transactions, which, during the ascendancy of his opponents, 
had most deeply offended the Governor-General, was the subversion of his regu- 
lations respecting the government and household of the Nabob. As this, how- 
ever, had obtained the sanction of the Court of Directors; and the appointment 
of Mahomed Reza Khan in particular had met with their specific approbation, 
some colour for reversing these measirres was very much to be desired. The 


* The original documents respecting these transactions may be found in the Appendix to the 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 1781 ; and in the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of 
Mr. Hastings. 
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Book V. The period, at which the Nabob would come of age, was approaching. In the 
'l778~*^ secret consultations on the 23d of July, 1778, the Governor-General desired 
that a letter from the Nabob Mubarek ul Dowla might be read! In this letter 
the Nabob stated that he had now, by the favour of God, amved at that 
stage of life, his twentieth year, when the laws of his country assigned to him 
the management of his own affairs ; he complained of the severity with which 
he had been treated by Mahomed Reza Khan ; and prayed that he might be 
relieved from this state of degrading tutelage, and allowed to assume the admi- 
nistration of his own government and affairs. 

Mr. Wheler and Mr. Francis maintained, that it was not competent for the 
delegated government of India to subvert a regulation of so much importance, 
which had been directly confirmed by the Court of Directors ; and that the 
requisition of the Nabob should be transmitted to England for the determination 
of the superior powei*. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell insisted that justice 
admitted of no delay. It is remarkable, how these contending parties in India 
could reverse their pleas, as often as their interests required that different 
On the pre- aspects of the Same circumstances should be held up to view. In 1775, when 
party in opposition to the Governor-General meant to alter the regulations 
Nabob Ml! which he had formed, they represented it as their object, “ to recover the 
Hastings over- country government from the state of feebleness and insignificance, to which it 
Wished plan of was Mr. Hastings’s avowed policy to reduce it.” The Governor-General, in 
displaces Ma- Opposition to these pretences, declared, that “ all the arts of policy cannot con- 
Kii™n,'*and're- power by which these provinces are ruled ; nor can all the arts of 

Mwiny Be Sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility of them to the Nabob, when it is as 

gum. visible as the light of the sun, that they originate from our own government ; 

that the Nabob is a mere pageant, without the shadow of authority, and even his 
most consequential agents receive their appointment from the recommendation of 
the Company, and the express nomination of their servants.” * Notwithstanding 
these recorded sentiments, the Governor-General could now declare ; “ The 
Nabob’s demands are grounded on positive rights, which will not admit of dis- 
cussion. He has an incontestable right to the management of his own house- 
hold. He has an incontestable right to the Nizamut ; it is his by inheritance ; 
the dependants of the Nizamut Adaulut, and of the Fouzdary, have been repeat- 
edly declared by the Company, and by this government, to appertain to the 

* Minute ofthe Governor-General on the 7th Dec. 1775, Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 24), and App. 
No. 6. 
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Nizamut. For these reasons I am of opinion, that the requisitions contained in. Chaa IIL 
the Nabob’s letter ought to be complied with ” In the eagerness of his passions, 
the Governor-General, by asserting the incontestable right of the Nabob to all 
the powers of the Nizamut, transferred a great part of the government. Under 
the Mogul constitution, the government of the provinces consisted of two parts ; 
the Dewanee, or collection of the revenues, and the administration of tlie prin- 
cipal branches of the civil department of justice ; and the Nizamut, or the 
military branch of the government, with the superintendance of the criminal 
department of judicature : And of these the Dewanee was subordinate to the 
Nizamut. In this exalted capacity, it was never meant to recognise the Nabob ; 
and the language exhibits a useful specimen of the sort of arguments, to serve 
a purpose, which vague and imperfect notions of Indian policy have enabled 
those who were interested always to employ.f Letters were also brought from 

^ Secret consultations, 5th March, 1778. Fifth Report, p. 29, App. No. 6. (N.) 

f At the time when Nuncomar accused Mr. Hastings, an indictment for a conspiracy was 
brought against him, Roy Radachurn, and others. Roy Radachurn was the Vakeel of the Bengal 
Nabob, and claimed the privilege of an ambassador. To bring him under the power of the Court, 
it was thought necessary to prove that his master was in no respect a Prince Foi this purpose 
Mr Hastings made an affidavit, that he and his Council, in 1772, had appointed Munny Begum, 
and all her subordinates , that they had appointed courts of laws, both civil and criminal, by their 
own authority, and without consulting the Nabob ; that the civil courts weie made solely de- 
pendant on the Presidency of Calcutta ; and that the said criminal courts were put under the 
inspection and control of the Company’s servants, although ostensibly under the name of the 
Nazim ; and that the revenues were exclusively in the hands of the Company.” The inference 
was, that not a particle of sovereign power belonged to the Nabob. Affidavits to the same pur- 
pose were made by Mr. George Vansittart and Mr. Lane. Upon this and other evidence the 
judges formed their decision, that the Nabob was not a sovereign in any sense, nor his Vakeel an 
ambassador. The words of some of them are remarkable. The Chief Justice said, that if the 
Nabob was a Prince, the exercise of the power must be an usurpation in the India Company ; ” 
but this he affirmed was not the case, for the Nabob’s tieaty with the Company was a surrender, 
by him, of all power into their hands.” After a long argument to show that there was in the 
Nabob nothing but a shadow of majesty,” he concludes ; “ I should not have thought that I ^ 
had done my duty, if I had not given a full and determinate opinion upon this question. I should 
have been sorry if I had left it doubtful, whether the empty name of a Nabob could be thrust 
between a delinquent and the laws.” The language of Mr. Justice Le Maistre was stronger 
still. With regard to this phantom,” said he, “ this man ‘of straw, Mobareck al Dowla, it is 
an insult on the understanding of the Court, to have made a question of his sovereignty ” By 
the treaty which has been read,” said Mr. Justice Hyde, it appears that Mobareck ul Dowla 
deprives himself of the great ensign of sovereignty — the right to protect his own subjects. He 
declares that shall be done by the Company.” When this opinion was received, Mr Francis 
moved at the Board, that as it would preclude them from the use of the Nabob’s name in their 
transactions with foreign states, the Directors might be requested, if it should be determined 
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Book V. the Nabob, which the known wish of the Governor-General could not fail 
obtain, requesting that his step-mother Munny Begum, of whom he had 
formerly complained, should take on herself the management of the Ni- 
zamut, without the interference of any person w^hatsoever.” ^ Mahomed 
Reza Khan was accordingly removed; Munny Begum was replaced in her 
ancient office ; subordinate to her, Gourdass was re-instated in that of controller 
of the household ; and a person called Sudder al Hok was appointed to the 
superintendance of the judicial department. To these several offices, which were 
all included in the trust of Mahomed Reza Khan, salaries were appropriated, 

by them that the Subah’s government was annihilated, to instruct the Board in what form the 
government of the provinces should be admmisteied for the future.” Mr. Hastings objected to 
the motion, as the declaiation of the judges told nothing but what, he said, was known, and acted 
upon before. They had used the Nabob’s name, it was true , m deference to the commands 
of the Directors ; but I do not,” said he, remember any instance, and I hope none will found, 
of oui having been so disingenuous as to disclaim our own power, or to alErm that the Nabob was 
the real sovereign of these provinces.” He next proceeds to condemn the fiction of the Nabob’s 
government. In effect,” he says, I do not hesitate to say, that I look upon this state of inde- 
cision to have been productive of all the embarrassments which we have experienced with the 

foreign settlements It has been productive of great inconveniences ; it has prevented us 

from acting with vigour m our disputes with the Dutch and French Instead of legretting, 

with Mr. Francis, the occasion which deprives us of so useless and hurtful a disguise, I should 
rather rejoice were it really the case, and consider it as a crisis which fieed the constitution of 
our government fiom one of its greatest defects. And if the commands of our honourable 
employers, which are expected by the ships of the season, shall leave us uninstiucted on 
this subject which has been so pointedly leferred to them m the letters of the late admi- 
nistration, I now declaie that I shall construe the omission, as a tacit and discretional refeience 
of the subject to the judgment and determination of this Board ; and will propose that we do 
stand forth, in the name of the Company, as the actual government of these provinces ; and 
assume the exercise of it, in every instance, without any concealment or participation.” Minutes 
of Evidence on the Trial of Mr. Hastings, p, 1071 — 1079. When all these facts are known, the 
vehement zeal which Mr. Hastings, because it now suited his purpose, displayed for the fictitious 
authority of the Nabobs has a name which every reader will supply. 

* Of the mode in which such a letter was procured, nobody who knows the relative situation 
of the parties can entertain a doubt. The judges of the supreme court, upon a letter of the 
same Nabob, in July, 1775, unanimously gave the following opinion: “ The Nabob’s age, his 
situation is such, that there is no man either in England or India, will believe he would be in- 
duced to write such a letter, was it not dictated to him by the agents of those who rule this settle- 
ment ; or unless he was perfectly convinced it would be agreeable to and coincide with their senti- 
ments. We always have, and always shall consider, a letter of business from that Nabob, the same 
as a letter from the Governor-General and Council.” Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, p. 1079> 
and Appendix, p. 547. According to this rule, the letter on which Mr. Hastings laid his super- 
structure was a letter fiom himself to himself. 
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amounting to 18,000 rupees beyond what he had received. The incapacity of Chap. III. 
Munny Begum, when compared with Mahomed Reza, coiild admit of no dis- ^ 
pute ; and the pernicious influence of the eunuchs who governed her delayed 
not in giving Hastings uneasiness. On the 10th of October of the same year 
(1778), he was obliged to write to the Nabob, “ that the affairs both of the 
Phouzdary and Adaulut were in the greatest confusion imaginable, and that 
daily robberies and mui’ders were perpetrated throughout the country ; — that his 
dependants and people, actuated by selfish and avaricious views, had by then- 
interference so impeded the business of justice, as to throw the whole country 
into a state of confusion.” 


Meanwhile the report of this transaction was received in England ; and the The Duectois 
Court of Directors, in their letter of the 4th of February, transmit their senti- proceSmg,'* 
ments upon it in the following terms: “ We by no means approve your l^te betev^Ted 
proceedings on the application of the Nabob Mubarek ul Dowla for the removal 
of the Naib Subahdar. In regard to the Nabob’s desire to take charge of his 
own affairs, we find it declared by one of your own members, and not contra- 
dicted, that the Nabob is, in his own person, utterly incapable of executing 
any of those offices which were deemed of essential importance to the welfare 
of the country. The Nabob’s letters leave us no doubt of the true design of 
this extraordinary business being, to bring forward Munny Begum, and again 
to invest her with improper power and influence, notwithstanding our former 
declaration, that so great a part of the Nabob’s allowance had been embezzled, 
or misapplied, under her superintendance. You have requested this inexpe- 
rienced young man, to permit aU the present judges and officers of the Niza- 
mut and Phousdary Adauluts,"or courts of criminal justice, and also all the Phous- 
dars or officers appointed to guard the peace of the country, to continue in office 
until he the Nabob shall hane formed a plan for a neiv arrangement of those 
offices : And it is with equal surprise and concern, that we observe this request 
introduced, and the Nabob’s ostensible rights so solemnly asserted at this 
period by our Governor-G^eneral ; because, on a late occasion, to serve a very 
different purpose, he has not scrupled to declare it as visible as the light of the 
sun, that the Nabob is a mere pageant, and without even the shadow of autho- 
rity. No circumstance has happened, since that declaration was made, to 
render the Nabob more independent, nor to give him any additional degree of 
power or consequence ; you must therefore have been well apprised that your 
late concessions to Mubarek ul Dowla were unnecessary, and as such unwar- 
rantable. As we deem it for the welfare of the country, that the office of Naib 
VOL, IL 3 F 
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Book V. Subahdar be for the present continued, and that this high oflSce should be filled 
by a person of wisdom, experience, and approved fidelity to the Company ; and 
as we have no reason to alter our opinion of Mahomed Reza Khan, we posi- 
tively direct, that you forthwith signify to the Nabob Mubarek al Dowla our 
pleasure, that Mahomed Reza Khan be immediately restored to the office of 
Naib Subahdar.” * 

Keiationswith The State of the relations between the Company’s government and the Mah- 

the Mahratta yatta powei’s had for some time pressed with considerable weight upon the atten- 

State, a source ^ ^ ^ or 

of uneasmess. tion of the Council. The treaty which had been concluded by Colonel Upton, 
commonly distinguished by the title of the treaty of Poorunder, had left the 
mindfe of the governing party at Poonah, and those of the Bombay Presidency, 
in a state of mutual jealousy and dissatisfaction. The occupation of Salsette, 
and the other concessions which had been extorted, but above all the counte- 
nance and protection still afforded to Ragoba, rankled in the minds of the 
Poonah ministry ; while the Bombay rulers, condemned and frustrated by the 
Supreme Council, but encouraged by the approbation of the Court of Directors, 
stood upon the watch for any plausible' opportunity of evading or infringing the 
treaty. Colonel Upton, though he remained at Poonah till the commencement 
of the year 1777, departed before any of the material stipulations had been 
carried into effect. Putty Sing, as by the treaty it had been rendered his 
interest, disavowed his right to alienate in favour of the Company any portion 
of the Guicawar dominions ; and the Poonah Council made use of the favour 
shown to Ragoba, as a pretext for delaying or evading the concessions they had 
made. 

A new feature was soon added to these disputes, by the arrival of a French 
ship in one of the Mahratta ports, and the reception given at Poonah to some 
gentlemen whom she landed, as on a mission from the king of France. This 
circumstance strongly excited English jealousy and fears. The object at which 
the French were supposed to aim, was the establishment of a factory at Poonah ; 
and the acquisition of a sea-port on the coast of Malabar. The acquisition of 
these advantages would enable them, it was apprehended, to sustain a compe- 
tition with the English in matters of trade, and to annoy them seriously in a 
period of war. The asseverations of the Mahratta government, that notliing 
was in view prejudicial to the Company, gave little satisfaction. Colonel Upton, 

* Fifth Report, ut supra, ,p. 24- — 32, and App No 6 ; also the charges against Mr. Hastings, 
No. 17, with Mr. Hastings’s answer; see also the Evidence both for the Prosecution and Defence 
4n Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. 
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whose partiality was engaged to the treaty which he had concluded and the Chap. III. 
party whom he served, accused the Bombay Presidency, and answered for the " ‘ 

sincerity and pacific designs of the - Mahrattas. Mr. Hastings leaned to the 
suspicious side ; his opponents urged the propriety of jdelding contentment to 
the Mahrattas, especially by the abandonment of Ragoba. The probability of 
a rupture between France and England was already contemplated in India ; and 
as it was to be expected that the French would aim at the recovery of their 
influence in India, so Mr. Hastings at least thought the western coast the place 
where they had the best prospect of success ; and the support of the Mahrattas, 
the means most likely to be adopted for the accomplishment of their ends. 

The progress of inquiry respecting the agent from France discovered ; that 
his name was St. Lubin ; that he was a mere adventurer, who had opened to 
the French Minister of Marine a project, supported by exaggerated and false 
representations, for acquiring an influence in the Mahratta councils, and an 
establishment in the Mahratta country ; and that he had been entrusted with a 
sort of clandestine commission, as an experiment for ascertaining if any footing 
or advantage might be gained. The Presidency of Bombay represented to the 
Supreme Council, that St. Lubin received the most alarming countenance from 
the Poonah ministers ; that nothing could be more dangerous to the Company, 
than a combined attack from the Mahrattas and French : And they urged the 
policy of anticipating the designs of their enemies by espousing the cause of 
Ragoba ; and putting an end to the power of men, who waited only till their 
schemes were ripe for execution, to begin an attack upon the Company. The 
Bombay Presidency were more emboldened in their importunity, by a letter 
from the Court of Directors, containing their observations on the conduct of 
the Supreme Council, in taking the negotiation with the Mahrattas out of the 
hands of the Bombay government, and on the treaty which the Supreme Council 
had concluded with the Poonah rulers. “We approved,” said the Directors, 

“ under every circumstance, of keeping aU territories and possessions ceded to 
the Company by Ragoba, and gave directions to the Presidencies of Bengal and 
Fort St. George to adopt such measures as might be necessary for their preser- 
vation and defence. But we are extremely concerned to find, from the terms of 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton at Poonah, that so great a sacrifice has 
been improvidently made ; and especially, that the important cession of Bassein 
to the Company by Ragoba, has been rendered of no effect. We cannot but 
disapprove of the mode of interference of the Governor General and Council, 
by sending an ambassador to Poonah without first consulting you, and of their 

3 F a 
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Book V. determination to disavow and invalidate the treaty formerly entered into by an 
^ ‘ agent from your Presidency, and solemnly ratified under the seal of the Com- 

* pany. We are convinced that Bassein, which is so great an object with us, 
might have been obtained, if they had authorized you to treat either with Ra- 
goba, or with the ministers at Poonah ; reserving the final approval and rati- 
fication of the treaty to themselves. This is the precise line we wish to have 
drawn ; and which we have directed our Govemors-General and Council in 
future to pursue. We are of opinion, that an alliance originally with Ragoba 
would have been more for the honour and advantage of the Company, and 
more likely to be lasting, than that concluded at Poonah. His pretensions to 
-the supreme authority appear to us better founded than those of his competitors; 
and, therefoi’e, if the conditions of the treaty of Poonah have not been strictly 
fulfilled on the part of the Mahrattas, and if, fi'om any cmcumstance, our 
Governor-General and Council shall deem it expedient, we have no objection to 
an alliance with Ragoba, on the terms agreed upon between him and you.” 

A division in. While these circumstances were under the consideration of the Supreme 
PooSiT'and* Councd at Calcutta, intelligence arrived, that the rivalship of Siccaram Baboo 
resolution of Nana Furnavese had produced a division in the Council at Poonah ; that a 
Presidency to part of the ministers, with Siccaram Baboo at their head, had resolved to declare 
proposing to for Ragoba, had applied for the assistance of the English to place m his hands 
auhew ^^ea?. ^^6 powers of government ; and that the Presidency of Bombay had resolved to 
The resolution co-operate with them in his favour. This subject produced the usual train of 
the Supreme debate and contention in the Supreme Council ; where Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Council, and condemned the resolution of the President and Council of Bombay, 

first, as illegal, because not taken with the approbation of the supreme autho- 
rity ; next, as unjust, by infringing the treaty ; and finally, impolitic, by 
incurring the dangers and burdens of war : The Governor General and Mr. 
Barwell approved it, as authorized by the suddenness and greatness of the 
emergency, and the declared sentiments of the Court of Directors ; as not 
unjust, since the principal party with whom the treaty was formed now applied 
for the interference of the Company ; and as not impolitic, because it anticipated 
the evil designs of a hostile party, and gave to the Company an accession of 
territorial revenue, while it promised them a permanent influence in the Mah- 
ratta councils. It was resolved, in consequence, that a supply of money and a 
reinforcement of troops should be sent to the Presidency of Bombay. The 
Governor General proposed that a force should be assembled at Calpee, and 
should march by the most practicable route to Bombay. This also gave rise to 


taken to give 
It effect. 
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a warm debate, both on the policy of the plan, and the danger of entrusting a Chap. III- 
detachraent of the Company’s army to traverse India through the dominions of 'iTTs'" 
princes, whose disposition had not been previously ascertained. It was finally a force ap- 
determined, that the force should consist of six battalions of Sepoys, one com- ;^°a“ch a^oss 
pany of native artillery, and a corps of cavalry ; that it should be commanded 
by Colonel Leslie ; and anticipate, by its expedition, the obstruction of the Bombay, 
rains. That commander was instructed to take his route through the province 
of Berar, of which the rulers were friendly; to obtain, where possible, the 
consent of the princes or chiefs, through whose territories he might have occa- 
sion to pass ; but even when refused, to pursue his march ; to be careful in 
preventing injury to the country or inhabitants ; to allow his course to be, 
retarded by the pursuit of no extraneous object ; and to consider himself under 
the command of the Bombay Presidency from the commencement of his march. 

That Presidency were at the same time instructed to use their utmost endeavours 
to defeat the machinations of the French ; to insist upon the execution of the 
treaty ; to take advantage of every change of circumstances for obtaining bene- 
ficial concessions to the Company ; and, if they observed any violation of the 
treaty, or any refusal to fulfil its terms, to form a new alliance with Ragoba, 
and concert with him the best expedient for retrieving his affairs. 

In the mean time another change had taken place in the fluctuating admi- 
nistration at Poonah. The party of Siccaram Baboo had prevailed over that of 
Nana Fm’navese without the co-operation of Ragoba ; and it was immediately 
apprehended at Bombay, that they would no longer desire or admit an associate, 
who would supersede themselves. The arguments urged, upon this change, by 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, did not succeed in stopping the march of the 
troops; because the unsettled state of the government of Poonah, and the 
machinations of the French, rendered it highly expedient, in the opinion of the 
Governor General, that the Presidency of Bombay should be furnished with 
sufficient power, both to guard against dangerous, and to take advantage of 
favourable, circumstances and events. 

The detachment experienced some slight obstruction at the commencement of 
its march, from some of the petty Mahratta chiefs ; upon which, as indicating 
danger if it proceeded any further, Mr. Francis renewed his importunities for 
its recall. Mr. Hastings opposed his arguments, on the ground, that after a few 
days’ march the troops would arrive in Bundelcund, which was independent of 
the Mahrattas ; would thence pass into the territories of the Rajah of Berar, in 
which they would be received with friendship ; that, on qmtting the territories, 
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of the Rajah, more than two thirds of the march would be completed ; that the 
consent of the Peshwa had been obtained ; and that the Mahratta chiefs, what- 
ever theii’ inclinations, were too much engaged in watching the designs of one 
another, to be able to oppose the detachment. 

Various were the orders by which its movements were aifected. The Presi- 
dency at Bombay, having taken up hopes that the presiding party at Poonah 
would favour the views of the English, and dismiss the agents of the French, 
wrote a first letter to the detachment, requiring them to halt, and wait till sub- 
sequent directions; and presently thereafter another letter, desiring them to 
prosecute the march. In the mean time intelligence had reached Calcutta, that 
war was declared between the English and the French. Upon this, instructions 
were dispatched to Colonel Leslie by the Supreme Council, not to advance, till 
further orders, beyond the limits of Berar. 

According to the Governor General, the Company had nothing to dread from 
the efforts of the French, at either Calcutta or Madras ; it was the western 
coast on which, both from the weakness of Bombay, and the inclinations of the 
Mahratta government, those enemies of the English had any prospect of success ; 
and where it most behoved the servants of the Company to provide against their 
attempts. He recommended a connexion with some of the leading powers of 
the country ; pointed out the Rajah of Berar as the Prince with whom it was- 
most desirable to combine ; and mentioned two services by which the co-opera- 
tion of that Prince might be ensured. One of these services was to assist him. 
in the recovery of the dominions w'^hich had been wrested from him by Nizam 
Ali. The other was to support him in a pretension to the Mahratta Rajahship. 
The legitimate, but impotent King of the Mahrattas, had recently died in his 
captivity at Sattarah, without leaving issue: And the Rajah of Berar, as a 
branch of the house of Sevagee, might urge a claim to the succession. In pur 
suance of these objects, an embassy to the court of Berar was voted by the 
majority, and dispatched. In the mean time another revolution had ensued in 
the government at Poonah. The party of Siccaram Baboo was again over- 
thrown ; and that of Nana Fumavese exalted by the powerful co-operation of 
Madagee Scindia. The party of Nana still appeared to favom' the French. 
The defeated party, now led by a chief named Moraba, as the age of Siccaram 
Baboo in a great measure disqualified him for business, were eager to combine 
with the English in raising Ragoba ; and the Presidency of Bombay had no 
lack of inclination to second their designs. A resolution to this effect was passed 
m. the Silst of July, 1778 ; but it was not till the beginning of November, that 
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any step was taken for its execution. The activity of the Presidency had been Chap. III. 

repressed by news of the confinement of the leading members of the party at '' ^ ^ 

Poonah from whom they expected assistance, and by instructions from the 
Supreme Council not to pursue any measures which might interfere with the 
object of the embassy to Moodagee Bonsla, the Regent of Berar. Early, Hostilities 
however, in November, a plan of operations was concerted ; a treaty was con- 
eluded with Ragoba ; a loan to a considerable amount was advanced to him ; Poonah rulers 
and^ upoii intelligence that the ruling party at Poonah had penetrated their dency of Bom 
designs, and were making preparations to defeat them, it was determined to 
send forward one division of the army immediately, and the rest with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 


The force which was sent upon this enterprise amounted in all to nearly 
4,500 men. A committee, consisting of Colonel Egerton, Mr. Camac a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee, and Mr. Mostyn formerly agent of the Presi- 
dency at Poonah, were appointed a Committee for superintending the expedition, 
and settling the government at Poonah. The army set out about the beginning 
of December; on the 23d completed the ascent of the mountains, and 
arrived at Condola. The enemy now, for the first time, appeared. Erom 
the head of the Ghaut, or pass, which they secured by a fortified post, the 
English, on the 4th of January, began their march toward Poonah, with a 
stock of provisions for twenty-five days. They were opposed by a body of 
troops, who retired as they advanced, but cut off their supplies, and seized 
every opportunity to harass and impede them. They were not joined, as they 
had encouraged themselves to expect, by any chief of importance, or numbers 
to any considerable amount. And it was in vain, as they were informed by 
Ragoba, to hope that his friends and adherents would declare themselves, till 
the English, by some important operations and success, held out to them a 
prospect of safety. The army contmued to advance till the 9th of January, Advanced to 
when, at the distance of about sixteen miles from Poonah, and eighteen from 
the summit of the pass, they found an army assembled to oppose them. The ^nghsh army 
Committee, to whom, by a strange policy, the command of a military expe- retreat, 
dition was consigned, began to despair ; and, on learning from the commissary 
in chief, that only eighteen days’ provisions were in store, and from the officer 
commanding the forces, that he could not protect the baggage, without a body 
of horse, they made up their minds to a retreat. It commenced on the night of 
the 11th. But secrecy had not been preserved ; and they were attacked by the 
enemy before day-break ; when they lost a part of their bdggage, and above 
6 
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three hundred men. It was not until four o’clock in the afternoon that the 
enemy desisted from the pursuit, when the English had effected their retreat as 
far as Wargaum. Hope now deserted not only the Committee, but the Com- 
mander of the troops ; who declared it impossible to carry back the army to 
Bombay. An embassy was sent to the Mahratta camp, to try upon what terms 
they could have leave to retura. The sun-ender of Ragoba was demanded, as 
a preliminary article. That unfortunate chief was so impressed with the danger 
of waiting another attack, that he had declared his intention of surrendering 
himself to Scindia, and had been in correspondence with that chieftain for 
several days ; the Committee were less scrupulous therefore, in bartering his 
safety for their own. When this compliance was announced, and the English 
expected a corresponding facility on the part of the Mahrattas, the leaders of 
that people informed them, that the surrender of Ragoba was a matter of the 
utmost indifference ; that the treaty, which had been concluded with Colonel 
Upton, had been shamefully violated ; the territory of the Mahrattas invaded ; 
and that, unless a new treaty were formed upon the spot, the army must remain 
where it was, and abide the consequences. The declaration of the Committee, 
that they possessed not powers to conclude a treaty, was disregarded. The 
commanding officer declared, that the attempt to force a retreat could lead to 
nothing but the total destruction of the army. It was, therefore, agreed to 
submit to such conditions as the Mahrattas might impose ; and a treaty was 
signed, by which all the acquisitions were relinquished, which had been made 
in those parts by the English, since the treaty with Madhoo Row in 1756; 
Baroach was given up to Scindia ; Ragoba placed in his hands ; the detachment 
from Bengal was ordered to return ; and two Englishmen of distinction were left 
as hostages for the due fulfilment of the terms. 

No approbation could be more complete than that which was bestowed by the 
Court of Directors on the object of this expedition. In a letter from the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, dated the 31st of August, 1778, “ The necessity,” they say, 
“ of counteracting the views of the French at Poonah appears to us so very 
striking, that we not only direct you to frustrate their designs of obtaining a 
grant of the port of Choul, but also to oppose, by force of arms, if necessary, 
their forming a settlement at that or any other place which may render them 
dangerous neighbours to Bombay. As the restoration of Ragoba to the Peshwa- 
ship is a measure upon which we are determined ; and as the evasions of the 
Mahratta chiefs respecting the treaty of Poonah justify any departure therefrom 
on our part, we, therefore, direct, that if, on the receipt of this letter, you 

2 
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shall be able to obtain assistance from the friends of Ragoba, and with such Chap III. 
assistance find yourselves in force sufficient to effect his restoration without ^ 
dangerously weakening your garrison, you forthwith undertake the same.” In 
proportion to the satisfaction which would have been expressed upon a fortunate 
termination of this enterprise, was the displeasure manifested upon its failure. 

“ The first object which strikes us,” say the Directors, “ is the slow progress of 
the army. This we deem an irreparable injury to the service ; and in this 
respect the conduct of the Commander in Chief appears extremely defective. 

The consequence was obvious ; the enemy had full opportunity to collect their 
strength ; the friends of Ragoba, instead of being encouraged, by the spirited 
exertion of our force, to join his standard, must, as we conceive, have been 
deterred from declaring in his favour, by the languor of our military proceedings.” 

They condemn the first resolution to retreat, when “ the army was so far 
advanced, the troops full of spirits and intrepidity, and eighteen days’ provisions 
in store.” And the utmost measure of their indignation and resentment is 
poured on the humiliating submission which was at last preferred to the resolu- 
tion of a daring, though hazardous retreat ; preferred, on the pretext that the 
troops would not again resist the enemy, though they had behaved with the 
utmost intrepidity on the former attack ; and though Captain Hartley declared 
that he could depend upon his men, urged every argument in favour of resolute 
measures, and even formed and presented to the commanding officer a dispo- 
sition for conducting the retreat. The two military officers, who had shared in 
the conduct of the expedition, the Directors dismissed from their service ; and 
the only remaining member of the Field Committee, who had been selected 
from the civil branch of the service, for one had died during the march, they 
degraded from his office, as a member of the Council and Select Committee of 
Bombay. 

The detachment which was proceeding from Bengal had wasted much time Progress of 
on its march. Having advanced as far as Chatterpore, a principal city of march 

Bundelcund, early in June, it halted till the middle of August. During this of^Ben^ 

season, when the rains, according to Colonel Leslie, interrupted ; according to “ the 
the Governor General, favoured the march ; the commander of the troops 
engaged himself in negotiations and transactions with the local chiefs ; measures 
severely condemned by his superiors, and very open to the suspicion of selfish 
and dishonom-able motives. The President and Council of Bombay, on the 
receipt of intelligence of a rupture with France, had earnestly exhorted him by 
letter to accelerate his motions. They renewed their solicitations on the 21st of 
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July, wben they came to the resolution of supporting Ragoba. And they urged 
the delay of this detachment, and the uncertainty of its arrival, as a reason for 
having undej-taken the expedition to Poonab, without waiting for that addition 
of strength which its union and co-operation would have bestowed. Dissatisfied 
with the long inactivity of the detachment at Chatterpore, the Supreme Council 
wrote to the commanding officer on the 31st of August, desiring him to explain 
the reasons of his conduct, and to pursue the march. He had put himself in 
motion about the middle of the month, and was at Rajegur on the 17th, where 
a party of Mahrattas disputed the passage of the river Kane. On the 17th of 
September he dispatched a letter to the Supreme Council from Rajegur, where 
he stiU remained, stating, that the retardation of the detachment had been 
occasioned by the weather ; that he had concluded friendly engagements with 
Gom^n Sing, and Com^n Sing, two Rajahs of Bundelcund; and had received 
satisfactory assurances from Moodajee Bonsla, the Regent of Berar, to Avhom 
the proposition of an embassy from the English rulers appeared to have yielded 
peculiar gratification.^ 

The person, who had been chosen to conduct this embassy, died upon the 
journey, before he reached the capital of Berar. After some fluctuation of 
opinion, it was detennined not to continue the negotiation by appointing a 
successor ; but rather to wait in expectation of some advances from the Regent. 

The party of Mr. Francis now urgently pressed for a distinct declaration of 
the design with which the detachment, on its way to the western Presidency, 
was directed to continue its march. There was not only a complication, they 
affirmed, but a contrariety of objects ; the alliance for raising Moodajee Bonsla 
to the throne of Sovagee being inconsistent with the scheme of establishing 
Ragoba in the office of Peshwa. The Governor General, without any definite 
explanation, alleged that the re-instatement of Ragoba had never been pursued 
as an end, but only as a means ; that his hopes and expectations were placed on 


* The sentiments of the Court of Directors were unfavourable to this attempted alliance. In 
their letter of the Itth of May, 1779, to the Governor General and Council, they say, “ The 
undertaking appears to us contrary to the Company’s former policy, to our engagements with 
Ragoba and Nizam Ali, and doubtful respecting any reasonable piospect of advantage.” And 
in another letter, dated on the 27th of the same month, to the President and Select Committee of 
Bombay, they say, “ We earnestly hope, that upon your negotiation and tieaty with Ragoba 
being communicated to our Governor General and Council, they would concur with you m giving 
full effect thereto, and desist from enteimg into any new connexions which may set aside, or 
counteract, your recent agreements with Ragoba.” Sixth Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781, 
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Moodajee ; that the detachment, whether its services should be required for the Chap. III. 
restoration of Ragoba, in prosecution of engagements with Moodajee, or in ^ 

opposing the French, ought equally to continue its march. The opposite party 
once more urged in vain their reasons for its recall. But all parties agreed in 
condemning Colonel Leslie, for the delay which he had incurred, and the en- 
gagements which he had formed ; in pronouncing him unfit to be any longer 
trusted with the command which he held ; and in transmitting orders that he 
should resign it to Colonel Goddard, the officer next in command. Leslie, how- 
ever, survived not to receive the intelligence of his disgrace ; nor to produce, it 
ought to be remembered, what he might have urged in vindication of his con- 
duct. He was an officer of experience and reputation. It is known, that he 
held a high language, that he complained of the Governor-General, to whom, 
by his special directions, he had communicated a private journal of his transac- 
tions, and to whom he had trusted for the explanation of his proceedings. But 
no inference can safely be founded on the allegation that the Governor-General, 
who had previously defended his conduct, was informed of the deadly nature of 
his disease, and the hopelessness of his recovery, at the time when he condemned 
him and voted for his recall. 

By the death of Leslie, the command devolved on Colonel Goddard on the By the death 
3d of October. On the 22ld he wrote a private letter to the Governor-General, Ledie,°Colonel 
informing him of the progi’ess which the detachment had made towai’ds the ^eds to*the°” 
Nei’budda, or the boundary of Berar. At the same time with the letter from command of 

the detach- 

Colonel Goddard, arrived dispatches from Moodajee, expressing his lamentation ment on the 
upon the death of the late ambassador', and his hopes that such an event would Bragai^to*” 
not frustrate the plan of friendship which it had been the object of that embassy 
to establish. Upon the receipt of these letters the Governor General moved, Goddard en- 
that the negotiation with Moodajee Bonsla should be resumed; and that powers poweis tTne- 
to treat with him should be communicated to Colonel Goddard. The opposite 
party contended, that an alliance with the Regent of Berar would be equivalent Beiai. 
to a declaration of war against Nizam Ali, and involve the Carnatic in mis- 
fortune ; that neither did Colonel Goddard possess the qualifications of a nego- 
tiator, nor did the duties of his command enable him to devote his mind to the 
business which a negotiator was required to perform ; and that the Presidency 
of Bombay, under whose orders the detachment had been placed, might take 
measures in favour of Ragoba, with which the instructions they might give in 
regard to Moodajee would not be reconcilable. 

On the 7th of December, after intelligence had arrived of the second revolu- Situation m 

Sg2 which God. 
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Book V. tion at Poonah, which the Governor-General regarded as defeating the original 
design upon which the assistance of the detachment had been sent to Bombay, 
daidwar he proposed that it should no longer act under the orders of that Presidency, 
perfectand™' l^st the designs of those rulers should defeat the negotiation with Moodajee, 
intei™gencr^ entrusted to Colonel Goddard. While this proposition was under debate, a dis- 
patch was received from the resident at Poonah, stating his expectation of being 
immediately recalled, as the Select Committee at Bombay had determined to 
proceed against the governing party at Poonah. After this intelligence, the propo- 
sition of the Governor-General, for retaining the detachment of Colonel God- 
dard under the immediate authority of the Supreme Council, received the 
sanction of the Board. In the mean time Moodajee Bonsla, for whose alliance 
so much anxiety was expressed, had written an evasive letter to Colonel God- 
dard, dated the 33d of November; manifesting pretty clearly a wish to embroil 
hhnself as little as possible either with the English or with the Poonah con- 
federacy. Goddard crossed the Nerbuddah on the 1st of December ; and sent 
an agent to Nagpore, to ascertain how far he might depend upon Moodajee. In 
conclusion, he inferred, that no engagement would be formed between that 
chieftain and the English ; but that a friendly conduct might be expected toward 
the detachment, while it remained in his dominions. 

By this time the army of Bombay was on its march to Poonah. But though 
Colonel Goddard had transmitted regular intelligence of his movements to Bom- 
bay, he had received no communications from that quarter ; and remained in 
total ignorance of their designs, except from some intimations communicated by 
Moodajee, that an expedition against Poonah was in preparation. Uncertain as 
was the ground upon which he had to proceed, he had come to the determina- 
tion, that the balance of probabilities required his proceeding to Poonah, when 
he received dispatches from the Council at Bombay, unfolding what they had 
done, and what they were intending to do, and pressing it upon him to march 
to Poonah with the smallest possible delay. To the question why the Presi- 
dency at Bombay had not sooner made Colonel Goddard acquainted with the 
design of the expedition, and taken the precautionary steps for securing co- 
operation between his detachment and their own, the answer must be, either 
that they exercised not the degree of reflection necessary for that moderate dis- 
play of wisdom ; or that they wished to have to themselves the glory of setting up 
a Mahratta government ; or that, to avoid the expense of the detachment, they 
wished it not to arrive. Moodajee, who was afraid to embroil himself with 
the Poonah government, if he gave a passage to the troops of Goddard, and 

5 
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with the English government, if he refused it, was very earnest with him to Chap III. 
wait till he received satisfactory letters from Calcutta. But, notwithstanding ^ 
this solicitation, Goddard, on the l6th of January, began his march from the 
banks of the Nerbudda. 

He took the great road to Boorhanpoor and Poonah, and arrived at Charwah 
on the 22ld, where he received intelligence that the army from Bombay had 
advanced as far as Boraghaut, a place fifty miles distant from Poonah. 

On the 24th, he received a letter dated the 11th, from the Field Committee, 
who conducted the Bombay expedition, representing, that in consequence of an 
alteration which had taken place in the state of affairs, it was not expedient he 
should advance ; that he should either proceed to Surat, if he found himself in 
a condition to make his way, in spite of the Mahratta horse, by whom his 
march would be annoyed, or remain in the territories of the Rajah of Berar, 
till further instructions. This letter placed him in a state of perfect uncertainty, 
whether the Bombay army had sustained a disaster which cut off their hopes, or 
had so flattering a prospect of success, that all additional force was accounted 
unnecessary. On the next day a letter arrived from the Council at Bombay, 
apparently written without a knowledge of the circumstances which dictated 
the letter of the Field Committee, and urging him to proceed. Under the per- 
plexity which this lack of information, and discrepancy of injunctions, inspiredi 
he resolved to proceed to Boorhanpoor, in hopes of obtaining intelligence, and 
arrived at that ancient capital on the 30th. 

There, on the 2d of February, he received another letter from the Field Com- Goddard ar- 
mittee, dated on the 19th of January, more mysterious than any which had yet ' 

arrived. It shortly cautioned him against obeying the order in their letter of 
the l6th, which on better consideration they deemed themselves not competent 
to give. Goddard could ill conjecture the meaning of this warning, as he had 
not received the letter of the 16th; but he believed that it indicated evil rather 
than good ; and saw well the dangers which surrounded him in the heart of the 
Mahratta country, if any serious disaster, which might produce a change in the 
mind of Moodajee himself, had befallen the army from Bombay. He waited 
at Boorhanpoor till the 5th, in hopes of receiving more certain information, 
when he was made acquainted with the nature of the disaster pretty exactly by 
Moodajee. He resolved to retreat to Surat, and marched on the 6th. On the 
9th a vakeel arrived from the Poona government, bearing the letter written by 
the Field Committee on the 16th of January. It was the letter in which, 
under the dictation of the Mahrattas, they had commanded his immediate 
return to Bengal. This injunction it was the business of the vakeel to enforce. 
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Book V. But Goddard replied that he was marching to Bombay in obedience to the 
orders of the Supreme Council ; and with the most friendly intentions toward 
the Blahratta state. The march was conducted with great expedition. The 
troops were kept in such exact discipline, that the people, having nothing to 
fear, remained in their houses, and supplied the army by sale with many con- 
veniencies for the march. They amved at Surat on the 30th ; a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles in nineteen days.^^ 

In consequence of these events, it was resolved at the Supreme Board, to vest 
Colonel Goddard with full powers for treating with the Poonah government ; 
by disavow the convention concluded with the Poonah committee, but to express 

rattastothe a desire for accommodation, on the basis of the treaty of Poorunder, if the 

leaders of the i i ■« . . . 

Bombay ai my Mahrattas, Oil their part, would afford encouragement, by relinquishing all 
Goddaid to claiiiis founded on that convention, and by a promise oi lormmg no connexion, 
the'basis of either commercial or political, with the French. If they should reject these 
the treaty of proposals, Colonel Goddard, whom the Supreme Council now promoted to the 

Poorunder. ^ a x t .p . 

rank of General, was empowered to renew the war, and if possible to form con- 
nections with the head of the Guicawar family, and the govei’nment of Berar. 

Goddard had commenced his correspondence with the Poonah ministry, when 
Ragoba made his escape, and repaired to Surat, where he received an asylum. 
Discordance prevailed among the Mahratta chiefs, and much uncertainty hung 
over their proceedings. Dissension broke out between Nana and Scindia, by 
whose united power Siccaram and Moraba had been subdued. With profes- 
sions of a desire for peace, they kept aloof from definite terms ; reports were 
received of their preparations for war ; and negotiation lingered till the 20th of 
October, when Goddard sent his declaration, that if a satisfactory answer to his 
proposals w^as not returned in fifteen days, he should consider the delay as a 
declaration of war. A reply arrived on the 28th. Without the suiTender of 
Ragoba, and the restoration of Salsette, it was declared that the Mahratta 
powers would make no agreement. The General upon this broke off the nego- 
tiation, and repaired to Bombay to concert with that Council the plan of hos- 
tilities. 

The President and Council of Bombay had received, with considerable indig- 
nation, the intelligence of the power, independent of themselves, with which 


Negotiation 
fails, and war 
j ©solved. 


^ It is worthy of remark, that Gazee ad dien Khan, formerly Vizir of the empire, and grand- 
son of the gieat Nizam al Mulk, was at this time found at Smat, m the disguise of a pilgrim, 
and confined, till the Supreme Council, being consulted, disapproved of all acts of violence, but 
fofbid his appearing within the territories of the Company. See the Letter from Gov.-Gen, to 
Directois, dated 14th January, 1780. Sixth Report to the Secret Com. Appendix, No. 246. 
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General Goddard had been vested at the Superior Board. They regarded it as Chap. III. 
an encroachment upon the rights conveyed to them, both by the act of parlia- 
ment, and the commands of the Directors ; and they had declared that they 
would sustain no responsibility for any of his acts. At first they alleged the 
great exhaustion of their resources as a reason against taking any considerable 
part in the war ; but when the General held up, as the first object of his opera- 
tions, the acquisition on which they had long attached their affections, of a ter- 
ritorial revenue adequate to all the demands of the Presidency, they agreed to 
supply as great a portion of their troops, as the security of Bombay could allow *, 
and furnished him with powers and instructions to treat with Futty Sing 
Guicawar, whose assistance, as placing a friendly country in the rear, it was of 
the greatest importance to obtain. With regard to Ragoba it was proposed to 
feed him with such hopes, as would ensure the advantage of his name ; but to 
engage themselves as short a way as possible for a share in the advantages of the 
undertaking, to the success of which it was so little in his power to contribute. 

On the 2ld of January, 1780, General Goddard had crossed the Tapti, with Goddardtakes 
a view both to stimulate the good inclinations of Futty Sing, and to reduce the 
fortress of Dubhoy. On the 19th the army appeared before the place. On 
the next day it was evacuated by the enemy, when the whole district, yielding 
by estimate a revenue of two lacs of rupees, was taken possession of in the 
name of the Company. On the 26th, Futty Sing was at last, with some diffi- 
culty, brought to trust so far in the power of the Company, as to accede to the 
terms proposed ; and it was agreed that the Guzerat country should be divided 
between the Company and himself, the Company obtaining that proportion 
which had foi’merly accrued to the Mahrattas ; and the remainder being ren- 
dered independent of the Poonah government, and freed from every exterior 
claim. Being joined by the cavalry of this chief, the General marched towards Takes Ahme- 
Ahmedabad, the capital of the province, before which he arrived on the 10th of 
of February, and in five days carried it by storm, with inconsiderable loss. The <5“2erat. 
united armies of Scindia and Holkar, amounting to 40,000 men, were in the 
mean time advancing towards Surat. The English General, by rapid marches, 
arrived in the neighbourhood of their encampment, near Brodera^ on the 8th of 
March, and intended to attack them in the night, but was prevented by a letter 
from one of the gentlemen, left as hostages with Scindia, signifying that pro- 
fessions were made by the Mahratta chiefs of a desire to establish amity with 
the English government. Of this, Scindia afforded a favourable indication the 
fqHowing day, by sending back the hostages, and along with them a vakeel, or 
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commissioner, who acknowledged the hatred home by his master to Nana 
Furnavese, and his desire of a separate aiTangement with the English. Upon 
further explanation, it appeared that he was anxious to get into his hands 
Ragoba, and his son, as an instrument for aggrandizing himself in the Mahratta 
state ; a proposition to which Genei’al Goddard would by no means accede. 
Scindia, at the same time, was offering terms to Govind Row, the brother and 
opponent of Futty Sing, and had actually received him in his camp. Not con- 
vinced of his sincerity, and suspecting his design to waste the season, tiU com- 
mencement of the rains, when he would return home to the business of his 
government, and to his intrigues. General Goddard was desirous of forcing 
him to a battle, which he constantly avoided, by retreating as the English 
army advanced. To defeat this stratagem, the General, on the 3d of April, 
marched silently from his camp, about two o’clock in the morning, with four 
battalions of Sepoy grenadiers, four companies of European infantry, and twelve 
pieces of field artillery. The distance was about seven miles to the camp of 
the enemy, which he entered at dawn. He reached the very centre of the 
encampment before he was perceived. The enemy were thrown into their usual 
confusion ; and, though some troops were collected, and made a show of resist- 
ance, they soon abandoned their camp, and occupied a neighbouring ground. 
The English made no delay in proceeding to charge them, when the Mahrattas 
dispersed, and left them masters, not only of the field, but of the country in 
which it was contained. A detachment from Bombay took possession also of 
Parsek, Bellapore, Panwel, and Callian, and extended the command of the 
Presidency along the coast and towards the passes of the hfils in the way to 
Poonah. On the 6th of April the General was joined by six companies of 
European infantry, and a company of artillery, which had been sent to his 
assistance from Madras; and about the same time five companies of Sepoys 
arrived for him at Surat. As the rainy season now commenced, Scindia and 
Holkar withdrew into their own countries ; and the General, after sending back 
■ the Bombay detachment, put liis troops into cantonments, and prepared for the 
succeeding campaign. 

Sir Eyre Coote, who had been appointed to succeed General Clavering, both 
as Commander in Chief, and as a Member of the Supreme Council, had arrived 
at Calcutta in the beginning of April, 1779 ; and without showing an unvarying 
deference to the opinion of the Governor-General, commonly supported his mea- 
sures- Early in November of that year, in consequence of an application from 
the Rajah of Gohud, commonly known by the name of the Ranna, a Hindu 
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chieftain or prince, who governed a hilly district of considerable extent, lying on Chap. III. 

the Jumna, between the territories of Scindia and the Nabob of Oude, the Cover- ^ 7^,77**^ 

1780. 

nor-General proposed a treaty, by which the Ranna might be empowered to call 
for the assistance of the English against the Mahrattas, of whom he stood in 
constant danger, and should agree to assist the English with his forces, when 
they should undertake any enterprise against the adjoining powers. The 
Governor-general, who contemplated the continuance of the war with the 
Mahrattas, proposed this alliance, both as a barrier against an invasion, in that 
direction, of the territory of the Company or their allies ; and as an advantage, 
by there invading the territory of the Mahrattas, for operating a diversion in favour 
of the enterprises which might be undertaken on the side of Bombay. The measure 
w'as opposed by the opposite side of the Board, both on the ordinary and general 
ground of the importance of abstaining from war, and also in consideration of 
the weakness of the Ranna, who had few troops, and not revenue to pay even 
those whom he kept. Of him, in consequence, the aid would be of little avail, 
and the protection a serious burden. In the objections of the opposing party 
the General concurred ; and even transmitted his protest against the terms of 
the connexion. But, as he was absent, the casting vote of the Governor-General 
gave his opinion the superiority, and the treaty was formed. 

In the mean time intelligence anived by a letter from General Coote, dated Captam Pop- 
the 20th of November, of an invasion of the territory of the Ranna, by a body gu”hes*him- 
of hlahrattas, whom his want of resources made it impossible for him to resist. n/nnl~ 
Instructions were dispatched to alford him such assistance as the exigency of 
the case might requii-e, and the state of the English forces permit. A detach- 
ment of the Company’s army had been prepared in that quarter, under the 
command of Captain Popham, for the purpose of augmenting the forces of 
Goddard ; but from the consideration, partly that they could not arrive in time 
on the Bombay coast, partly that they might contribute to the success of his 
operations by an attack upon the part which was nearest of the Mahratta 
frontier, they had not been commanded to proceed ; and in the beginning of 
February, 1780, they were sent to the assistance of the Ranna of Gohud. Cap- 
tain Popham found means in this service of distinguishing his enterprise and 
talents. With a small force, and little assistance from the Ranna, he expelled 
the Mahrattas from Gohud ; crossed the Sind, into their own texTitory ; laid 
siege to the fortress of Lah^r, the capital of the district of Cutchwagar ; and 
having effected an imperfect breach, which the want of heavy cannon enabled 
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Takes the ce- 
lebrated foi- 
tress of Gua- 
lior. 


Hm not to complete, he, on the 21st of April, successfully assaulted and took 
possession of the fort. 

It had, however, been importunately urged, both by Coote and Goddard, and 
was acknowledged by the Governor-general, that the force employed on the 
JMahratta frontier under Captain'’ Popham was far from adequate to any such 
important operations as could materially affect the result of the war. After 
some fluctuation of plans, and great debate and opposition at the Superior Board, 
in which BIr. Francis in particular vehemently opposed the extension of military 
efforts, it -was determined that a detachment of three battalions, stationed at 
Cawnpore, under Blajor Carnac, with a battalion of light infantry, under Cap- 
tain Browne, should threaten or invade the territories of Scindia and Holkar. 
In the mean time Captain Popham, with the true spirit of military ardour, after 
seeming with great activity the conquest of the district of Cutchwagar, turned 
his attention to the celebrated fortress of Gualior, situated within the territory 
of the Raima of Gohud, but wrested from his father, and now garrisoned by 
the Blahrattas. This fortress wms situated on the summit, three coss in extent, 
of a stupendous rock, scarped almost entirely round, and defended by a thousand 
men. By the princes of Hindustan it had always been regarded as impregnable. 
And Sir Eyre Coote himself, in his letter to the Supreme Council, dated the 
21st of April, had pronounced it “totally repugnant to his military ideas, and 
even absolute madness,” to attack it with so feeble a detachment, and without 
a covering ai’my to keep off the Mahrattas in the field, and preserve the line of 
communication. Captain Popham moved to the village of Ripore, about five 
coss distant from Gualior, and employed his spies in continually searching if a 
spot fit for escalading could be found. After many and dangerous experiments, 
they at last brought him advice that one part only afforded any appearance of 
practicability. At this place the height of the scarp was about sixteen feet, 
from the scarp to the wall was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the wall 
itself was thirty feet high. “ I took the resolution,” says Captain Popham, 
“ immediately. The object was glorious : and I made a disposition to prevent, 
as much as in my power, the chance of tarnishing the honour of the attempt, 
by the loss we might sustain in case of a repulse.” At break of day, on the 3d 
of August, the van of the storming party arrived at the foot of the rock. 
Wooden ladders were applied to the scarp ; and the troops ascended to the foot 
of the wall. The spies climbed up, and fixed the rope ladders, when the Sepoys 
mounted with amazing activity. The guards assembled within, bp« were 
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quickly repulsed by the fire of the assailants. The detachment entered with Chap. Ill, 
rapidity, and pushed on to the main body of the place. In the mean time the ^ 2730"^ 
greater part of the garrison escaped by another quarter, and left the English 
masters of one of the greatest and most celebrated sti’ong holds in that quarter 
of the globe. This brilliant achievement, for which Captain Popham was 
rewarded with the rank of Major, struck the Mahrattas with so much conster- 
nation, that they abandoned the circumjacent country, and conveyed the alarm 
to Scindia in his capital.* 

The opposition which was made by Francis to these proceedings for pushing Duel betweeu 
the war on the Jumna, brought to a crisis the animosities which the struggle FrMi- 
between him and the Governor-General had so long maintained. On the 210 th 
of July, 1780 , Mr. Hastings, in answering a minute of Mr. Francis, declared, 

“ I do not trust to his promise of candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. 

I judge of his public conduct, by my experience of his private, which I have 
found to be void of truth and honour.” The ground of these severe expressions, 
the Governor-General stated to be a solemn agreement formed between him and 
Mr. Francis, which Mr. Francis had broken. Of this transaction the following 
appear to have been the material circumstances. When the parliamentary appoint- 
ment, during five years, of the Governor-General and Council, expired in 1778 , the 
expectation of a change in the Indian administration was suspended, by the 
re-appointment, upon the motion of the Ring’s chief minister, of Mr. Hastings, 
for a single year. Upon the arrival of this intelligence in India, an attempt 
was made by some mutual friends of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis, to deliver 
the government, at a period of diflGiculty and danger, from the effects of their 
discordance. Both parties acknowledged the demand which the present exigency 
presented for a vigorous and united administration ; and both professed a desire 
to make any sacrifice of personal feelings, and personal interests, for the attain- 
ment of so important an object. On the part of Mr. Francis it was stipulated 
that Mahomed Reza Khan, hlr. Bristow, and Mr. Fowke, should be re-instated 
in conformity to the Company’s orders ; and, on the part of Mr. Hastings, that 


For the transactions relative to the Mahratta war, the materials are found in the Sixth Re- 
port of the Committee of Secrecy in 1781, and the vast mass of documents printed in its Ap- 
pendix ; the twentieth article of the Parliamentary Charges against Hastings, and liis ans’iver ; 
the Papers punted for the use of the House of Commons on the Impeachment ; and the Minutes 
of Evidence on the Trial of Mr, Hastings. The number of publications of the day, which on 
this, and other parts of the History of Mr. Hastings’ Administration, have been consulted, some 
with more, some with less, advantage, are far too numerous to mention. 
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BookV. the Mahratta war, the responsibUity of which Mr. Francis had disclaimed^ 
and thrown personally on the Governor-General, should be conducted in con- 

1780 

forniity with his conceptions and plans. It was this part of the agreement 
which Mr. Hastings accused his opponent of violating; and of depriving him, 
by a treacherous promise of co-operation, which induced Mr. Barwell to depai't 
for Europe, of that authority which the vote of JVIr. Barwell ensured. Mr. 
Francis, on the other liand, solemnly declared, that he “ never was party to 
the engagement stated by Mi*. Hastings, or had a thought of being bound by 
it.” His agreement with regard to the Mahratta war he explained as extending 
only to the operations then commenced on the Malabar coast, but not to fresh 
operations on another part of the Mahratta dominions. Mr. Hastings produced 
a paper, containing the following words, “ Mr. Francis will not oppose any 
measures which the Governor-General shall recommend for the prosecution of 
the war in which we are supposed to be engaged with the Mahrattas, or for the 
general support of the present political system of his government.” To the 
terms of this agreement, presented to Mr. Francis in writing, he afiirmed that 
Mr. Francis gave his full and deliberate consent. The reply of Mr. Francis 
was in the following words ; “ In one of our conversations in February last, Mr. 
Hastings desired me to read a paper of memorandums, among which I presume 
this article was inserted. I returned it to him the moment I had read it, with 
a declaration that I did not agree to it, or hold myself bound by the contents 
of it, or to that effect.” Mr. Francis added some reasonings, drawn from the 
natural presumptions of the case. But these reasonings and presumptions had 
little tendency to strengthen the evidence of his personal assertion ; the ground, 
between him and his antagonist, on which this question seems finally to rest. 
With the utmost earnestness Mr. Hastings repeated the affirmation of the terms 
on which Mr. Francis declared his assent ; and at this point the verbal contro- 
Mr. Fiancjs versy between them closed. Soon after, a duel ensued between Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, in which the latter was wounded ; and on the 9th of December 
that gentleman quitted India, and returned to Europe.* 

* Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781, p. 98, and Appendix, No. 288; also 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 1781, p. 14, 18, 30 ; Memoirs of the late War in Asia, 
i. 301, &c. 
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CHAP. IV. 

In Carnatic, Relations between the English and Nabob — Plenipotentiary, 
with independent Powers from the King — English courted by Hyder Ali 
and the Mahrattas, and in Danger from both — Nabob and Plenipotentiary 
desire Alliance with the Mahrattas — Presidency adhere to Neutrality — 

Relations with the King of Tanjore — After Hesitation, War is made 
upon him — War upon the Marawars — A second War upon Tanjore — 
Condemned by the Directors — Pigot sent out to restore the Rajah — 
Opposition in the Madras Council — Pigot imprisoned — Sentiments and 
Measures adopted in England — Committee of Circuit — Suspended by 
Gomrnor Rumbold, who summons the Zemindars to Madras — Transactions 
with Nizam Ali respecting Guntoor — Censured by the Supreme Council — 

Go^oernor Rumbold, and other Members of the Government, condemned and 
punished by the Court of Directors. 

While the principal station of the Company’s power in India was giving Chap. IV. 

birth to so many important transactions, their Presidency on the Coromandel ' 

coast was not barren of incidents entitled to a great share of our regard. 

The relation, in which the Company professed to stand to the countiy, was Relahons be- 
different in Carnatic, and in Bengal. By the avowed possession of the duannee, hirand^a-^ 
they entered in Bengal into the direct discharge of the principal functions of 
internal government. In Carnatic, during the contest with the French, they had 
held up Mahomed Ali ; upon the termination of it, they had acknowledged him, 
as the undoubted sovereign of the country. He was established, therefore, in 
the possession of both branches of power, both that of Nazim, or the military 
power, and that of Duan, or the financial power : and the Company held the 
station of dependents ; possessing their privileges through his sufferance, and 
owing obedience to his throne. They possessed a grant of land, surrounding 
Madras, which had been obtained in 1750, and in 1762 confirmed by the Nabob 
of Carnatic or Arcot, in recompense of the services rendered by the Company 
to him and his family. This was a sort of estate in land, under what is called 
jaghire tenure, enabling the owner to draw the revenue, which would otherwise 
accrue to government ; and to exercise all those powers which in India are 
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usually connected with the power of raising the taxes. This Presidency also 
possessed, and that independent of their Nabob, the maritime district, known 
under the title of the four Northern Circars ; which they had obtained by grant 
from the Slogul in 1765, and enjoyed under an agreement of peshcush, formed 
the succeeding year, with the Nizam or Subahdar. 

Partly from characteristic imbecility, partly from the state of the country, not 
only exhausted, but disorganised by the preceding struggle, the Nabob remained 
altogether unequal to the pi’otection of the dominions of which he was now the 
declared sovereign. Instead of trusting to the insignificant rabble of an army 
which he would employ, the Presidency beheld the necessity of providing by a 
British force for the security of the province. For this reason, and also for the 
sake of that absolute power'*‘ which they desii’ed to maintain, the English were 
under the necessity of urging, and if need were constraining, the Nabob, to 
transfer to them the military defence of the country, and to allow out of his 
revenues a sum proportional to the expense. Having transferred the military 
power of the country, he placed himself in absolute dependence upon the Com- 
pany ; they being able to do what they pleased ; he to do nothing but what they 
permitted. In a short time it was perceived, that his revenue was by no means 
equal to the demands which were made upon it. The country was oppressed 
by the severity of his exactions, and instead of being repaired, after the tedious 
sufferings of war, it was scourged by all the evils of a government at once 
insatiable and neglectful. When his revenues failed, he had recourse to loans. 
Money was advanced to him, at exorbitant interest ; frequently by Englishmen, 
and the servants of the Company. He generally paid them, by a species of 

The resolution of maintaining this absolute power is thus cleaily expressed in the letter of 
the Court of Directors, to the Presidency of Madras, dated 24<th December, 1765. The 
Nabob has hitherto desired, at least acquiesced with seeming approbation, that garrisons of our 
troops should be placed in his forts : it is not improbable that after a time he may wish to have 
his protectors removed. Should such an event happen, it may require some addiess to avoid 
giving him disgust, and at the same time a degree of firmness to persist in your present plan : But 
persist you must ; for we establish it as a fundamental point, that the Company's influence and 
real power in the province cannot be any way so effectually maintained as by keeping the pimcipal 
forts in our hands." See First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781, Appendix, No. 23. — 

By being in possession of most of his strong places, the troops being officered by the Company, 
and the garrisons perfectly under their orders, the Company have it m their power to give law to 
the Carnatick. Without the concurrence of the Presidency he can do nothing ; they are arbiters 
of peace and war ; and even if one of his own tributaries refuse the peshcush, the payment of 
which they had guaranteed, without them he cannot call him to an account.” Letter fiom Sir 
John Lindsay, to the President and Council of Madias, 22d June, 1771 , Rouses Appendix, p* 368^ 
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assignments, called in India, tuncaus, which entitled the holders to the revenues Chap. IV. 
of some portion of the territory, and to draw them immediately from the ^ 
collectors. While liis embaiTassments were by these means increased, the 
exactors v^'ere encouraged to greater severities. 

In this situation the Nabob and the Presidency were both dissatisfied, and 
both uneasy. Finding his power annihilated, and his revenues absorbed, after 
feasting his imagination with the prospect of the unlimited indulgences of an 
Eastern prince, he regarded the conduct of the Presidency as the highest 
injustice. The gentlemen entrusted at once with the care of their own fortunes 
and the interests of the Company, for both of which they imagined that the 
revenues of Carnatic would copiously and delightfully provide, were chagrined 
to find them inadequate even to the exigencies of the government ; and accused 
the Nabob, either of concealing the amount of the sums which he obtained, or 
of impairing the produce of the country by the vices of his government. 

Upon the termination of the disputes in London, toward the end of the year Su JohnLmd- 
1769, between the Ministers of the Crown and the East India Company, Km^Jcom-^ 
respecting the supervisors, and respecting the power of the King’s naval officer to 
negotiate and to form arrangements with the Indian powers, a marine force, 
consisting of some frigates of war, was commissioned under the command of 
Sir John Lindsay to proceed to the East Indies ; “ to give countenance and pro- 
tection to the Company’s settlements and affairs.” In conformity with the terms 
to which the Company had yielded, they vested Sir John Lindsay with a com- 
mission to take the command of aU their vessels of war in the Indian seas ; and 
also, on their behalf, “ to treat and settle matters in the Persian Gulph.” 

So far, there was mutual understanding, clearness, and concert. But in addi- 
tion to this. Sir John Lindsay was appointed, by commission under the great 
seal, his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, with powers to negotiate and con- 
clude arrangements, with the Indian sovereigns in general. This measure was 
not only contrary to what the Company had claimed as their right, against which 
the Minister appeared to have ceased, for the time, to contend ; but it was a 
measure taken without their knowledge; and Sir John Lindsay appeared in 
India claiming the field for the exercise of his powers, before they or their 
servants had the smallest intim-ation that any such powers were in existence. 

■ If there was a danger, which must strike every considerate mind, in sending its dangerous 
two independent authorities, to act and clash together in the delicate and 


* See the account of these disputes, supra, p. 287. 
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Book V. troubleid scene of Indian affairs, a danger inevitable even if the circumstances 

^ ' had been arranged between the Ministers and the Company with the greatest 

harmony and the greatest wisdom, all the principles of mischief were naturally 
multiplied, and each strengthened to the utmost, by the present stroke of mini- 
sterial politics. 

The ground upon which this disputed and imprudent exercise of power 
appears to have been placed was the eleventh article of the treaty of Paris, 
concluded in 1763. With a view to maintain peace in India, and to close the 
disputes betw^een the English and the French, who, accoi’ding to their own 
professions, appeared to have nothing else in view but to determine who was the 
just and rightful Nabob of Carnatic, who the just and rightful Subahdar of 
Deccan, it was there decided and agreed that the two nations should acknow- 
ledge Mahomed Ali as the one, and Salabut Jung as the other. It occuiTed to 
the ingenuity of practical statesmen, that the King of Great Britain, having 
become party to an article of a treaty, had a right, without asking leave of the 
Company, to look after the execution of that article ; and hence to send a deputy 
duly qualified for that purpose. If this conferred a right of bestowing upon Sir 
John lindsay the powers of an ambassador; it also conferred the right of 
avoiding altercation with the East India Company, by taking the step without 
their knowledge. 

The power of looking after the due execution of the eleventh article of the 
treaty of Paris was not a trifling power. 

It included, in the first place, the power of taking a part in all the disputes 
between the Nabob and the Company’s servants ; as Mahomed Ali was in that 
article placed upon the footing of an ally of the King of Great Britain, and 
hence entitled to all that protection which is due to an ally. The servants of 
the Company had been at some pains to keep from the knowledge of the Nabob 
the fuE import of the new relation in which he was placed to the British throne ; 
as calculated most imprudently to inflame that spirit of ambition and love of 
independence, with which it was so difficult already to deal, and with the grati- 
fication of which the existence in the Carnatic either of his power or that of the 
Company was altogether incompatible. The band of Englishmen and otters, 
who surrounded the Nabob, for the purpose of preying upon him, wished of 
course to see all power in his hands, that they might prey the more abundantly. 
They filled every place with their outcries against every restraint which was 
placed upon him: and in particular had endeavoured, and with. great success, 
to disseminate an opinion in England, that he was an oppressed and ill- 
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treated prince, while the servants of the Company were his plunderers and Chap. IV. 
tyrants. 'v-— v— 

Nor was this aU. As the grand intent of the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Paris was to preserve peace between the English and other powers in India, and 
as there is nothing in the relations of one state to another which the care of 
peace may not be said to embrace, the whole international policy of the British 
government in India was, by the new ministerial expedient, deposited in the 
hands of the King’s Minister Plenipotentiary. 

On the 26th of July, 1770, Sir John Lindsay, after having remained some 
months at Bombay, arrived at Madras ; and at once surprised and alarmed the 
servants of the Company by the declaration of his powers. In one of their first 
communications with Sir John, they say, “ When you now inform us, you are 
invested with great and separate powers, and when we consider that those 
powers, in their operation, may greatly affect the rights of the Company, we 
cannot but be very much alarmed.”* To their employers, the Court of Directors, 
they expound themselves more fully. “ To give you a clear representation of 
the dangerous embarrassments through which we have been struggling, since 
the arrival of his Majesty’s powers in this country, is a task far beyond our 
abilities. They grow daily more and more oppressive to us ; and we must sink 
under the burthen, unless his Majesty, from a just representation of their effect, 
will be graciously pleased to recall powers, which, in dividing the national 
interest, will inevitably destroy its prosperity in India. Such is the danger ; 
and yet we are repeatedly told, that it is to support that interest, by giving the 
sanction of his Majesty’s name to our measures, that these powers were granted, 
and for that alone to be exerted. It has always been our opinion, that with 
your authority, we had that of our Sovereign, and of our nation, delegated to 
us. If this opinion be forfeited, your servants can neither act with spirit nor 
success; for under the control of a superior commission, they dare not, they 
cannot, exert the powers with which they alone are entrusted. Their weakness 
and disgrace become conspicuous; and they are held in derision by your 
enemies.” f 

The first of the requisitions which Sir John Lindsay made upon the President 
and Council was to appear in his train, when he went in state to deliver to the 
Nabob his Majesty’s letter and presents. They considered, that, as the servants 
of the Company had heretofore been the medium through which all communi- 

* Letter to Sir John Lindsay, dated 16th August, 1770, Rous’s Appendix, p. 254. 
t Letter to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th 1771, Ibid. p. 400. 
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Book V. cations to the princes of India had been made, and as they had been considered 
' in India, the immediate representatives of the British Monarch, and the highest 
instrument of his government, they could not appear in the train of Sir Jolm 
Lindsay without degradation in the eyes of the natives, and a forfeiture of the 
dignity and influence of the Company, which, as they had no instructions upon 
the subject, they did not think themselves at liberty to resign. With the assign- 
ment of these reasons, they respectfully signified to Sir John Lindsay the 
inability under which they found themselves to comply with his request. This 
brought on an interchange of letters, which soon degenerated into bitterness 
and animosity on both sides.* 

Among the reasons which the President and Council assigned for declining 
to appear in the train of Sir John Lindsay, they had stated, that any suspicion, 
disseminated in the country, of the annihilation or diminution of the Company’s 
power “ might, at this crisis particularly, prove fatal to the existence of the 
Company, and the interests of the nation in India : because they were on the 
brink of a war with the most formidable power in India, which it would require 
all their efforts to avoid, while they feared that all their efforts would be insuffi- 
cient.” I This apprehension was a good deal exaggerated, to serve the present 
purpose ; and the exaggeration yielded an advantage to Sir John Lindsay of 
which he immediately availed himself. He was very sorry, he said, to find them 
on the brink of a dreadful war, which was all but inevitable : He pressed upon 
them the consideration of the importance of peace to a commercial body : And 
as he was sent out to watch over the execution of the eleventh article, of which 
peace was the main object, he begged they would lay before him such documents 
and explanations, as “ wotild make him acquainted with the real state of the 

Company’s affairs.” | He also informed them, that he was “ commanded by 

his Majesty to apply to them for a full and succinct account of aU their transac- 
tions with the Nabob of Arcot since the late treaty of Paris ; and inquire with 
the utmost care into the causes of the late war with the Subah of the Deckan 
and Hyder AJi, and the reasons of its unfortunate consequences.” § To this 
point the reply of the President and Council was in the following terms : 
“ Duplicates of our records, and very minute and circumstantial details of all 
our transactions, have already been transmitted to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, our constituents. We have heard, that when an inquiry 

* Rous’s Appendix, p. 245 — 253. f Ibid. p. 248. 

t Ibid. p. 250. § Ibid, p. 253. 
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at home into the state of the Company’s affairs was thought necessary, it was Chap. IV. 
signified by his Majesty’s ministry to the Court of Directors, that they would 
be called upon by parliament to produce their records ; that they were accord- 
ingly called upon by parliament, and did produce them. This, we believe, was 
a constitutional course ; but %ve have never heard, that the Company’s papers 
and records were demanded by, or surrendered to, the ministry alone ; for that 
we believe would be unconstitutional. The Company hold their rights by act 
of parliament ; their papers and their records are their rights ; we are entrusted 
with them here ; we are under oath of fidehty, and under covenants, not to part 
with them ; nevertheless all conditions are subservient to the laws, and when 
we shall be called upon in a legal and constitutional way, we shall readily and 
cheerfully submit ourselves, our lives, and fortunes, to the laws of our country. 

To break our oath and our covenants would be to break those laws. But we 


hold them sacred and inestimable, for they secure the rights and liberties of the 
people.” * 

With as much jealousy and dislike as Sh’ John Lindsay was received by the Sir John 
President and Council ; with so much cordiality and pleasure was he received by ferencrbe-'^^^' 
the Nabob and those who surrounded him. To the Nabob he explained, that ^abob and 
he was come to recognize him as a fellow sovereign with the King of Great Presidency m 
Britain, and to afford him the protection of that great King against all his 
enemies. The Nabob, who had a keen Oriental eye for the detection of personal 
feelings, was not long a stranger to the sentiments with which his Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and the Company’s President and Council, regarded 
one another. He described the President and Council as his greatest enemies ; 
for they withdrew the greater part of his revenue and power. Sir John, who 
was already prejudiced, and ignorant of the scene in which he was appointed to 
act, fell at once into all the views of the Nabob, and the crowd by whom he 
was beset. The Nabob laid out his complaints, and Sir John listened with a 
credulous ear. The Nabob described the policy which had been pursued with 
respect to the native powers, by the servants of the Company ; and easily made 
it assume an appearance which gave it to the eye of Sh John a character of 
folly, or corruption, or both. He drew the line of policy which at the present 
moment it would have gratified his own wishes to get the Company to pursue ; 
and he painted it in such engaging colours, that Sh John Lindsay believed it to 
be recommended equally by the sense of justice, and the dictates of wisdom. 


* Ibid, p. 257* 
3 1 2 
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whom he served^ and treating) the' Company and their servants as not worthy 
of much regard, on the score either of wisdom or of virtue, widened the differ- 
ence between the partnership sovereigns of the Carnatic. The royal functionary 
assumed thei character of protector of the Nabob ; and appeared to interpose the 
royal authority, between an ally of the crown, and the oppression of the Comf- 
pany. The contempt which! the Nabob saw bestowed upon the authority to 
which he had been accustomed to bend, and the dignity to which he appeared to 
be exalted as an ally of the British King, augmented his opinion of the injustice 
under which he appeared to , himself to groan ; and the letters of the Commissioner 
to the ministers in England were filled with accounts of the oppression exercised 
by the insolent and rapacious servants of a counting-house, over an independent 
and sovereign printe. The feeble discernment Which has generally scanned the 
proceedings of the East India Company, and which has often lavished upon 
them applause where their conduct has been neither virtuous nor wise, has 
almost uniformly arraigned them for not accomplishing impossibilities, and 
uniting contrary effects ; for not rendering themselves powerful and independent, 
without trenching upon the power and independence of princes, who would suffer 
their power and independence, only in proportion as they were deprived of those 
attributes themselves. Beside this ftindamental consideration, it was not to be 


disputed, that, left to himself, Mahomed Ali could not maintain his possession 
of the province for even a few years ; and that nothing but the power of the 
English could prevent it from falling a prey to the neighbouring powers, or even 
to its own disorganization. Though it is not disputed that the rapacity of 
individuals, who preyed upon the Nabob, may have added to the disorder of his 
affairs, it is true that the poverty of the Carnatic, and the wretched adminis- 
tration of the Nabob, enabled it not to fulfil the golden hopes of the English, 
or even to provide for its own necessities.* 


Tlie English 
courted fox 
their* assist" 


When the President and Council described themselves as on the brink of a 
war, the circumstances to which they alluded were these. In the second article 


Hyder and'Se the treaty which was concluded with Hyder Ali, in 1769, it was agreed; 
Mahrattas; « That in casc either of the contracting parties shall be attacked, they shall, 
to from their respective countries, mutually assist each other to drive the enemy 

ger from both. party in aid of whom the troops were employed, was to afford 


them maintenance at a rate which was mutually determined. This was a con^ 


f Sec Rousts Appendix, No. 17, passim^ 
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dition so highly esteemed by Hyder, that of an accommodation with him, on Chap. IV. 
any other terms, all hopes, at the time of the treaty, were regarded as vain. ^ 1770 *^ 

Within a few weeks Hyder endeavoured to persuade the English of the greast 
advantage which he and they would derive from uniting Janojee Bonsla with 
them, in a triple league. He also informed them of his intention to recover 
from Madhoo Row, the Peshwa, certain possessions which that invader had 
wrested from him two years before ; and requested that they would send him a 
certain number of troops, no matter how small, merely to show to the world 
the friendship which now happily subsisted between the English and him. The 
Presidency, pointing out in what manner this, to which the treaty did not bind 
them, would be an act of unmerited hostility against the Mahrattas, declined 
compliance with his request. 

Early in 1770, the Mahrattas invaded his country ; and again he solicited 
assistance, if it were but a few troops, for the sake of the manifestation on 
account of which he had requested them before. If a more substantial aid was 
afforded, he professed his readiness to pay three lacs of rupees. It was not 
very easy for the English now to find a pretext. They evaded, procrastinated, and 
withheld rather than refused compliance with his desire. 

The Mahrattas reduced Hyder to great difficulties, nay dangers ; and seemed 
resolved to annex his dominions to their spreading conquests. During this 
period of his distress, in which he was obliged to abandon the open country, 
and to depend upon his forts, he endeavoured to persuade the English that their 
own interest was deeply concerned in combining with him against the Mahrattas, 
who would touch upon their frontier, and present them a formidable neighbour- 
hood, if the barrier which he interposed were broken down. 

The Mahrattas, too, very earnestly pressed for the assistance of the English. 

They had indeed, by weight of superior numbers, driven Hyder from the open, 
country ; but the protection of his strong holds enabled him still to hold out, 
and they saw the time rapidly approaching, when the exhausted state of the 
country would compel them to retire for want of the means to support their 
army. The skUl, therefore, which enabled the English to subdue the strongest 
places with a rapidity which to them appeared like magic rather than natural 
means, they regarded as a most desirable acquisition. To attain this object, 
they endeavoured to work upon the fears of the Nabob ; and in their commu- 
nication with him threatened to invade the Carnatic, unless the English com- 
plied with their desires. 

The difficulties on the part of the President and Council were uncommonly Atn^n the dif- 

ficulties of tbe 
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Book V. great. They state their view of them in their consultations, on the 30th of 

— ' April, 1770. Their assistance would enable the Mahrattas indeed to prevail 

English ruieis, over Hydcr, but of all events that was, probably, the most alarming; the 
toTtan^neL Mahrattas would in that case immediately adjoin Carnatic, with such an accu- 
tial. mulated power, as would enable them to conquer it whenever they pleased ; and 

what, when they had power to conquer, the Mahrattas would please, nobody 
acquainted with India entertained any doubt : If they assisted Hyder ; that was 
immediate war with the Mahrattas, accompanied with aU its burdens and dan- 
ger’s ; It was not clear, that both united could prevail over the Mahratta^ ; and 
if they did, the power of Hyder would bring along with it a large share of the 
dangers to which they would be exposed from the Mahrattas, if sovereigns of 
Mysore : If they stood neuter, and thereby offended both parties ; either Hyder 
or the Mahrattas, most probably the latter, would prevail ; and in that case the 
victor, whoever he w’as, would wreak his vengeance on the rulers of Carnatic. 
Amid these difficulties they conceived it their wisest policy after all to remain 
neuter ; to gain time, and take up arms, only when the extremity could no 
longer be shunned. 

The views and wishes of the Nabob were exceedingly different. He was 
bent upon forming an alliance with the Mahrattas. In the first place he had a 


Mahomed All 
eager to foi m 
an alliance 


with the Mah- personal antipathy to Hyder Ali, which in a mind like his was capable of weigh- 
ing down more respectable motives, and made him express extreme reluctance 
to join or see the English concur in any thing favourable to Hyder. In the 
next place the IMahrattas were successful in working upon the short-sighted 
ambition of the Nabob, with the promise of splendid gifts of territory, which, 
if they had the power of giving, they would also have the power of resuming 
at pleasure. But in the third place, he expected, according to the opinion of 
the President and Council, to place the English government by means of the 
alliance with the Mahrattas in a state of dependence upon himself ; and that 
was what he valued above all other things. “ Once engaged in the war,” said 
they, “ we are at the Nabob’s mercy, for we have no certain means of our own. 
Enter, we are told, into an engagement with the Mahrattas ; engage to assist 
them in the conquest of the Mysore country, and they will cede to the Nabob 
the Ghauts, and aU the countries dependent on Mysore on this side the Ghauts. 
If we enter into such a measure, utterly repugnant to every order and every 
idea that has been suggested to us by our employers, we cannot see any end to 
the consequences, but utter ruin ; we must thenceforth follow the schemes of the 
Mahrattas and the Nabob, wheresoever they shall please to drag us, be it to 
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place the Nabob on the musnud of Deckan, or to subjugate the whole penin- 
sula.” 

Sir John Lindsay adopted completely the views of the Nabob with regard to 
the Mahratta alliance : nor was there any reproach, or exhortation, or threat, 
which he spared, to entice or to diive the Presidency into that measure. 

The ministry, it would appear, became in some degree alarmed at the accounts 
which they received of the contentions which prevailed between the King’s mini- 
ster plenipotentiary, and the servants of the Company in India; and they 
thought of an expedient, which was, to change the person and leave the autho- 
rity. Sir John Lindsay was recalled, and Sir Robert Harland, with an addi- 
tion to the marine force, was sent to exercise the same powers in his stead. 

Sir Robert arrived at Madras on the 2d of September, 1771. Sir Robert 
took up the same ideas, and the same passions exactly, which had guided the 
mind of Sir John Lindsay ; and the only difference was, that he was rather 
more intemperate than his predecessor ; and of consequence created rather more 
animosity in his opponents. 

The progress of the Mahrattas had become still more alarming. In the 
month of November, they were in the possession of the whole of JMysore, 
excepting the principal forts. They had advanced to the borders of Carnatic ; 
and some straggling parties had made plundering incursions. They openly 
threatened invasion ; and it was expected that about the beginning of January 
when the crops would be ready, they would enter the country. The Nabob 
was, or affected to be, in the utmost alarm ; and Sir Robert Harland urged the 
Presidency to accept the terms of the Mahrattas, who bid high for assistance on 
the one hand, and threatened fire and sword on the other. In this trying situa- 
tion the Presidency vent the most bitter complaints, at being left by the Court 
of Directors, totaUy without instructions.® Nevertheless, “ although we have 
not yet,” say they, “ had any answer from our constituents, to the repeated 
representations of the embarrassments we labour under for want of their clear 
and precise instructions with respect to our conduct in the present critical 


Chap IV 
1771. 

Sir John Lind- 
say and Sir 
Robert Har- 
laiid, his suc- 
cessor, sup- 
port the Na- 
bob, and re- 
proach the 
Presidency. 


* It is with infinite concern the Committee observe that notwithstanding their repeated and 
earnest repiesentations to the Court of Directors, of the veiy critical situation of affairs with 
respect to the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally, which were so fully and cleaily explained in order to 
enable them to give us their sentiments and orders with respect to the conduct they would wish 
us to observe in so important and interesting a matter, we still find oui selves not only without 
orders, but without the least intimation of their opinion thereon.” Select Consultations, 29th 
November, 1771 ; First Report, Committee of Secrecy m 17bl, Appendix, No. 21. 
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The Mahrat- 
tas invade 
not Carnatic, 


"Make peace 
with Hyder. 


situation of affairs ; yet it is evident from the whole sphit of their orders for 
some years past, that they look upon the growing power of the Mahrattas with 
jealousy and apprehension.” From this ; from an adoption of the same senti- 
ments ; from a regard to the treaty with Hyder, which rather required them 
to assist than allowed them to join in destroying that sovereign, and from a 
regard to the opinion of the other Presidencies, they determined not to comply 
with the exhortations or commands of Sir Robert. They would have thought 
it adviseable on the other hand to support Hyder as a barrier against the Mah- 
rattas, had not the opposition of the Nabob, supported as he was by the mini- 
ster of the King, placed it, for want of resources, out of their power. They 
determined, therefore, to remain neutral ; and only to collect a body of troops 
in some central position, where they might best protect the country in case of 
an attack, and distress the enemy by cutting off their supplies. 

The Mahrattas, notwithstanding their threats, had not, it would appear, any 
serious intention of invading Carnatic; for in the month of January, 1772, the 
Nabob and Sir Robert, finding the Presidency inflexible against their project of 
alliance, found the means of prevailing upon them to promise a cessation of hostili- 
ties till the pleasure of the British King should be known.* The Mahrattas were 
afraid of provoking the English to join Hyder AJi ; and they began now to feel 
their situation abundantly uneasy. The activity and capacity of that great 
leader were still able to give them incessant annoyance ; and the country was so 
excessively ravaged and exhausted, that the means of subsisting an army could 
no longer be found. They became, therefore, abundantly desirous of an ac- 
commodation ; and in the beginning of July consented to a peace, for which 
however, they made Hyder pay very dear, both in territorial and pecuniaiy 
sacrifices, f 

If a judgment may be formed from this instance, the chance for good govern- 
ment in India, if the ministers of the crown were to become, and the East 
India Company cease to be its organ, would undergo an unfavourable change. 
The course into which the ministers of the crown would have plunged the na- 
tion bears upon it every mark of ignorance and foUy ; that which was pursued 
by the East India Company and their servants is eminently characterised by 
prudence and firmness. 


• That they gave money, and gave largely, appears plainly from a letter in Rous’s Appendix, 
p. 952. 

t See First Report, ut supra, p. 28, and Appendix, No. 20, 21, 22, 23 ; and the Papers 
published by the Directors in Rous’s Appendix, No. 17 and 28. 
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Amid the pecuniary wants of the Nabob and the Presidency, both had often Chap. IV. 
looked with a covetous eye to the supposed riches of the King of Tanjore. They ' 

considered the natural fertility of his country, and its general exemption from the Relations with 
ravages of the war which had desolated the rest of the province ; but they did not xan^re 
consider that the temporizing policy by which he had laboured to save himself 
from the resentment of aU parties, had often cost him considerable sums ; that the 
wars which raged around and perpetually threatened himself had imposed upon 
him the maintenance of an army, as great as he could possibly support ; that 
the country which he governed, though fertile, was small ; that the expense of 
a court aims to be as grand in a small as an extensive country ; that the expense 
of protecting a small country is comparatively heavy ; that hardly any govern- 
ment has ever yet been so good, as not to expend as much as it could possibly 
drain from its subjects ; and that the government of Tanjore was a true speci- 
men of the ignorance and rudeness of the Hindus. 

In the war with Hyder, the Rajah, of Tanjore had not only contributed less 
both in troops and treasure to the maintenance of the war than was expected 
of him, but was known to have held a correspondence with Hyder ; and if he 
did not afford, at any rate promised assistance. Without making any allowance 
for the current policy of the feeble princes in India, who aim at contributing as 
little as possible to the wars of the greater powers, from which they see not that 
they have any thing to gain, and by professions of friendship for both parties, 
to avert the dangers of their resentment, the Company and the Nabob were 
sufficiently disposed to have treated the R^ah as a faithless ally. In the treaty, 
however, which they concluded with Hyder, in 1769, they insisted upon includ- 
ing the Mahratta chieftain Morari Row, whose territories would have formed a 
convenient conquest for Hyder ; and he refused to accept the condition, unless 
ihe Rajah of Tanjore was admitted to the same protection. That the Rajah 
might not appear to owe his safety to the interposition of Hyder, the English 
pretended to regard him as their partisan, and included him in the treaty as 
their own ally. 

; In their letter to the Select Committee at Fort St. George, dated 17th March, 

1769 , the Court of Directors said, “ It aj^ears most unreasonable to us, that 
the Rajah of Tanjore should hold possession of the most fruitful part *of the 
country, which can alone supply our armies with subsistence, and not contribute 
to the defence of the Camatick. We observe the Nabob makes very earnest 
representations to you on this subject,' wherein he takes notice, that the Zemin- 
dars of the Camatick have been supported, and their countries preserved to 

VOL. II. 3 K 
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Book V. them by the operations of our forces employed in his cause ; and that nothing 
-vv^as more notorious, than that three former princes of the Carnatick had received 
from the Tanjore Rajah seventy, eighty, nay even one hundred lacs of inipees 
at a time. We therefore enjoin you to give the Nabob such support in his pre- 
tensions as may be effectual ; and if the Rajah refuses to contribute a just pro- 
portion to the expense of the war, you are then to pursue such measures as the 
Nabob may think consistent with the justice and dignity of his government. 
Whatever sums may, in consequence of the above orders, be obtained from the 
Rajah of Tanjore, we expect shall be applied to the discharge of the Nabob’s 
debt to the Company ; and if more than sufficient for that purpose, to the dis- 
charge of his debts to individuals.” 

Upon this injunction of the Com’t of Directors, the Select Committee deli- 
berated on the 13th of September, 1769. “ With regard,” they say, “ to the 

demand recommended to be made on the King of Tanjore, our situation at this 
time is such, for want of money, that, if there were no other obstacles, that 
alone would put it utterly out of our poAver to undertake an expedition against 
him. The treaty of 1762 being before the Hon. Court ; considering also, on the 
other hand, the late conduct of the King of Tanjore, we certainly should not 
postpone an undertaking so warmly recommended, if it were in our power now 
to attempt it, consistently with good policy and the safety of the Carnatic. 
But as the case is, were the difficulty of money out of the question, it would 
become a point of serious consideration, whether an attempt upon Tanjore 
might not again involve us in a war with Hyder Ally, as the Rajah is expressly 
included in the treaty lately made with Hyder Ally Khan. However unreason- 
able it may be that he should enjoy the benefits derived from the government 
of the Carnatic, without contributing his proportion of its expense ; and how- 
ever impolitic, and contrary to the natural rights of government, to suffer such 
a power to remain independent in the heart of the province, we must submit to 
necessity, and the circumstances of the times. He has indeed lately made some 
objections, by his letters, to the payment of his annual peshcush, alleging in 
excuse the great expense of the troops sent to join our army ; although, as the 
Nabob informs us, it be contrary to the custom of the country for tributary 
princes to make any demands for the charges of troops furnished to the power 
to whom they are tributary, while employed within the districts dependant on 
such power. Should he persist in requiring an abatement in the peshcush due 


* OfScial Papers, in Rous’s Appendix, p. 525, 526, 
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on account of Ms late charges, it might furii sh us with a just pretext to accuse Chap. IV. 
him of a breach of Ms engagements, and to take our measures accordingly '' 
when our situation will admit of it. But as the case now is with us ; under 
difficulties to provide the money necessary even for our current expenses ; doubt- 
ful of the intentions of the Mahrattas ; suspicious of the designs of the Subah ; 
and apprehensive of the King of Tanjore’s calHng upon Hyder for aid, and 
thus raising a fresh flame, the Committee are cleai’ly of opinion, that at this 
juncture the undertaking would be impolitic and unwarrantable.” * 

The Rajah had urged that, instead of having any money, the late expenses, 
which was the fact, had involved him deeply in debt ; and he prayed, if a remis- 
sion could not be granted, at any rate for a delay in the payment of the exacted 
tribute ; an indulgence to wMch the expense incurred by Mm in sending troops 
to assist in the wars of the Nabob afforded, he thought, a reasonable claim, f 

Early in the month of February, 1771, the Presidency received intelligence The Rajah of 
that the Rajah of Tanjore was setting out upon an expedition against one of Ms bac^fiomThe 
neighbours, the Polygar of Sanputty, one of the Marawars. On the 14th of 
February the President wrote to the Rajah, that as Marawar belonged to the formerly taken 
Nabob, as a dependency of the Carnatic, it was contrary to the treaty between 
the Rajah and him, to make war upon that country, and that, as the English 
were guarantees of that treaty, it was their duty to request he would relinquish 
his design, f 

The Rajah represented that Hanamantagoody was a district of country which 
did belong to the King of Tanjore, and was actually in his possession at the 
time of the conclusion of the treaty of 1762 ; that it had been unjustly seized 
by the Marawar cMef, while the armies of Tanjore were engaged in' the service 
of the Nabob ; that the King of Tanjore, at the time when the Nabob was 
setting out upon Ms expedition to Madura, had represented the necessity of 
wresting back this territory from the Marawar, but the Nabob pi’ofessed to 
have undertaken the expedition against Madura only upon the strength of the 
assistance which he expected from Ms dependants, and therefore requested 
execution of his design might be delayed, till that expedition was accomplished; 
that he had represented the necessity of recovering the territory in question to 
the President himself, who had offered no objections. “ For these reasons,” 
said he, “ I was in hopes to IMs day, that the Nabob and your honour would 
give strict orders to Marawar to restore our country. I also wrote to my vackeel 

t Ib. p. 563, 564. 
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* Papers, ut supra, p. 631. 


i Ib.S74. 
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on that head. But you and the Nabob did not get the country restored to me. 
Besides which, when the elephants relating to my present from Negapatnam 
were coming, Nalcooty,* pretending that the vessel was driven on shore by a 
storm in his seaports, seized the said elephants, and detained them ; concerning 
which I sent him word, as wed. as to your honour ; but he did not return them 
to me. If I suffer Marawar to take possession of my country, Nalcooty to 
seize my elephants, and Tondiman to injure my country, it will be a very great 
dishonour to me among my people, to see such compulsions used by the Poly- 
gars. You are a protector of my government : Notwithstanding, you have not 
settled even a single affair belonging to me : If I stay quiet, I shall greatly hurt 
my dignity : Wherefore, I marched myself. If you now advise me to desist, 
what answer can I give ? In the treaty, it was not forbidden to clear the country 
possessed by Marawar, or to undertake any expedition against the Polygars, 
who may use compulsions. Since it is so, it cannot be deemed contrary to the 
treaty.” f 

The Presidency urged that, whatever was the truth with regard to the facts 
set forward by the Rajah, he knew that they were disputed by the Nabob ; and 
for that reason was guilty, because he had taken upon himself to be judge and 
executioner in his own cause, when he ought to have reserved the decision to 
the English government. In his defence the Rajah observed ; “You was pleased 
to write, that if I desist in my present expedition, you will then settle the affairs 
in a reasonable manner. I continued to speak to you for this long time concern- 
ing this affair, but you have not settled it. Notwithstanding, if you now write 
that I did not acquaint you before I began it, what answer can I make to it ? I 
did not undertake to do any thing contraiy to the hereditary custom observed.” | 

The Nabob called upon the Presidency with unusual force and boldness of 
importunity, to make war upon the Rajah ; as the honour of his government 
was concerned in chastising a refractory dependant, and the honour of the 
Company’s government was concerned in supporting a faithful ally. Sfr John 
Lindsay vehemently urged the same conclusions, not without reproaches that the 
Presidency were betraying the Nabob, and violating their duty, by even deferring 
the assistance which he required. § 

On both hands the Presidency were assailed by the greatest difficulties. There 
was imminent danger that the views of Sir John Lindsay, who was the creature 


* The Little Marawar. 
Ibid, p. 645 and 609. 


t Papers, ut supra, p. 608, 614. 
I Ib. p. 579, 283. 
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of the ministry, would prevail at home ; and that the Council, should they refuse Chap. IV. 
to join with the Nabob, would be condemned, punished, and disgraced. They ‘ 

were restrained, on the other hand, by the consideration of the want of money, 
of the improbability of receiving sufficient funds from the Nabob, of the danger, 
while the troops were engaged in a distant quarter, of an attack upon the 
Circars by the Nizam, and of a war with the Mahrattas, with whom the King 
of Tanjore was allied, and who already hung over the Carnatic with alarming 
menaces. They believed that, beside the Nabob’s old passion for the conquest of 
Tanjore, he was at present stimulated by the desire of that part of the Mysore 
country which lay on the Carnatic side of the passes ; and which he had been 
promised by the Mahrattas, as the price of the assistance which they wished 
to receive ; that he now despaired of being able to persuade the English to give 
that assistance ; but expected, if he could inveigle them into a war with the 
King of Tanjore, that they would then be glad to form an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, in order to escape, the calamity of their arms. In these circumstances 
the Governor and Council bitterly complained, that they were left by their 
honourable masters, with instructions and orders which might be construed all 
manner of ways ; and that whatever course they took they were sure of con- 
demnation if they failed ; could expect approbation, only as a consequence of 
success.* They resolved to collect as much of the army and of military stores, 
at Trichinopoly, as could be done without appearing to prepare for war ; and to 
abstain from hostilities, unless unavoidably involved in them. 

Inquiring into the supposed dependance of the Marawar country, the Presi- Dependance 
dency found, that both Tanjore and Trichinopoly had alternately made use of pnnce^po^ 
their power to set up and put down the chiefs of Marawar. But in conclusion, another, the 

^ j. i 1 1 . immediate 

it appears,” they said, to us, that the only right over them is power, and that effect, not of 
constitutionally they are independent of both ; though Trichinopoly, since it has 
been added to the government of the Carnatic, having been more powerful than 
Tanjore, hath probably received more submission from them.” Between states 
in India, “ power,” they remark generally, “ is the only arbitrator of right ; 
established usage or titles cannot exempt one state from a dependance on another, 
when superior force prevails ; neither can they enforce dependance where power 
is wanting.” f 

* See these considerations balanced, and this severe condemnation, passed upon their 
employers, Ib. p 662, 66S, 666, 679. 

f Ib. p. 682, 682^. According to this account, there is no constitution in India but the law 
of the strongest The fact is important ; and has often (1 should not err much if I said always) 
been mistaken, by the inaccurate minds, which hitherto have contemplated Indian affairs. 

3 
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These reasonings and conclusions, with regard to Tanjore, bear date in the 
records of the Presidency from the beginning of February to the end of March. 
On the 12th of June, w^hen Trichinopoly w'as sufficiently supplied with stores for 
defence, and the question was to be determined whether more should be sent, 
the Nabob dissuaded any further preparations ; alleging that “ the Mahrattas 
would never give the necessaiy respite for undertaking an expedition against 
Tanjore,” and that to him every article of expense, however small, was an object 
of importance. Upon this, the Presidency express themselves in the following 
terms ; “ When we consider the earnest and repeated solicitations urged by the 
Nabob to engage us in an expedition against Tanjore ; when we consider the 
taunts and reflections cast on us by Sir John Lindsay for refusing to comply \^ith 
the Nabob’s requisition of proceeding immediately against Tanjoi*e at a time when 
we were unprepared ; when we 'consider that our apprehensions from the 
Mahrattas are not now near so great, since most of the grain is now collected in 
the different forts, which would render it difficult for an army of Mahrattas to 
subsist : All these circumstances considered, it appears strange that the Nabob 
should so suddenly alter his opinion, and should now decline entering on the 
expedition, which he so lately and so earnestly urged us to undertake.” They 
conjectured, that, as his grand motive for urging the expedition at first, was to 
force them into an alliance with the Mahrattas, so now, despairing of that event, 
he wished not to give the Mahrattas a pretext for over-running his dominions.*' 

On the 24th of July, the Committee resolved; first, That an expedition 
against the Rajah would, in itself, be adviseable, but being contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the Nabob ought not to be undertaken : secondly. That negotiation 
should be used instead of war, and that the negotiation, in which the Nabob 
wished the English not to appear, should be left to be conducted by that osten- 
sible prince, f 

No sooner was conference attempted than the R^ah declared, that he had 
already “ referred all differences between him and the Nabob to the Company, 
and that he wished the Company would mediate between them ; that he was 
ready and willing to settle terms of accommodation under the guarantee of the 
English, on whose faith and promise he would rely ; but that he would never 
trust the Nabob without the security of the English, as he well knew the Nabob’s 
intentions were to accommodate matters for the present, but that he had bad 
intentions whenever an opportunity should offer in future.” j: 


Papers, ut supra, p. 684, 685. 


t Ibid. 696. 


$ Ibid. 717. 
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On the 2l9th of July, the demands of the Nabob were presented to the Rajah?s Chap, IV. 

vakeel at Madras ; but as he required fifteen or twenty days to receive the ' ' 

instructions of his master, and as the distance of Madras would aid the Rajah in 
spinning out the time till the commencement of the rains, the Nabob proposed to 
send his two sons to Trichinopoly, the eldest, Omdut ul Omrah, to conduct the 
negotiations ; and the younger Mader ul Mulk, to manage the supply of the 
army ; while the negotiation, he thought, should be supported, by the show of 
inevitable war, if the Rajah declined implicit submission.'^ 

Now was required a decision on the question what, if the war should issue in 
a conquest, was 'to be done with Tanjore. The Pi’esidency knew, that the grand 
cause of the reluctance which the Nabob had latterly shown to the war, was a 
fear lest the company should conquer Tanjore for themselves ; and, that there was 
no accommodation, how unfavourable soever, which he would not make with the 
Rajah, rather than incur the hazard of so hateful a result. The Nabob oflfered 
to give to the company ten lacs of pagodas, if, after conquering, they delivered 
Tanjore, in full dominion, to him. The Presidency wished to reserve the question 
to the proper authorities in England, but the Nabob would not consent. The 
Presidency imagined, that as they had now convinced the Rajah of the hostile The Presi- 
designs both of themselves and Nabob, it was highly dangerous to leave him 
possessed of power, which he would have an interest in lending to the French, 
any other enemy ; and as they could not proceed to war, except with consent of 
the Nabob, it was therefore best to comply with his terms.f 

Early in September, the young Nabob, (such was the name by which the 
English generally spoke of Omdut ul Omrah) who had repaired to Trichinopoly, 
to conduct the negotiation, reported to G^eneral Smith, the commander of the 
English troops, that nothing but compulsion would bring the Raja to the submis- 
sion required. The army was ready to march on the 12th of September ; but the 
department of supplying the army had been entrusted wholly to the Nabob’s 
second son ; and it was found upon inquiry that there was not rice in the 
camp for the consumption of a single day.| 

The greatest exertions were made by the general to enable the army to move ; 
and on the 16th it arrived before Vellum, a fortress of considerable strength, and 
one of the great bulwarks of Tanjore. The battery, having been constructed 
first in a wrong place, was not ready till the morning of the 20th ; and the 


* Papers, ut supra, 718, 720. 

X General Smith’s Letter, Ibid. 742. 


t Ibid. 726—731. 
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Book V. breach could not have been made practicable till about three o’clock the next 
afternoon ; but towards evening, the garrison stole out of the fort.^ 

On the 33d the army again mai’ched, and encamped before Tanjore. They 
broke ground late on the evening of the 29th ; and by that time began to be 
distressed for want of provisions. On the 1st of October, the enemy made a 
strong sally, w’hich threatened to have considerable effects ; but Major Vaughan, 
the officer against whose post it was dii’ected, acted with firmness and judgment, 
and the attack was repelled without much loss. The operations came not to 
maturity in a little time. The 27th of October had arrived, when the engineers 
reported that the breach would be practicable the next morning. On that day the 
young Nabob signed a peace with the Rajah, and hostilities ceased, f 

The Rajah engaged to pay eight lacs of rupees for arrears of peshcush; 
30,50,000 for the expense of the expedition ; to restore whatever he had taken from 
the Marawars ; and to aid with his troops in all the wars of the Nabob. Vellum 
was the principal difficulty. It was finally agreed, that it should be restored to 
the Rajah, but demolished if the Nabob chose. 

Before this event, a dispute had arisen about the plunder. Omdut ul Omrah 
was informed, that, by the usage of war, the plunder of aU places, taken by storm, 
belonged to the captors. Omdut ul Omrah, unwilling to lose the plunder of 
Tanjore, offered a sum of money in lieu of it to the troops. His offer was not 
satisfactory ; and a disagreeable and acrimonious correspondence had taken place. 
By concluding a peace, before the reduction of the fort, any allowance to the 
army was a matter of gratuity, not of right. f 

The Presidency were struck, as they say, with ‘‘ alarm,” when, expecting 
every hour to hear of the fall of Tanjore, they were accosted with the news of the 
conclusion of a peace. They expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with the terms, 
which ought, in their opinion, to have been nothing less than the surrender of the 
fort at discretion. The terms were not only inadequate, but no security, they 
said, was provided for the execution of them such as they were. On this account 
they held it necessary to keep themselves prepared as for immediate war. 
Orders were sent not to give up Vellum without farther instructions. The 
expectation was entertained, that the Rajah would not be exact to a day in the 
delivery of the money and jewels he had agreed to resign. This happened. The 
want of punctuality was pi’onounced a breach of the treaty ; the guns had not 
yet been drawn out of the batteries ; and the troops were under the walls of 


* Papers, ut supra, 744 — 750. 


t Ibid. 755—790. 


t Ibid. 827. 
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Tanjore : the fort of Vellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, were Chap. IV. 
demanded : a renewal of hostilities was threatened as the only alternative ; the ^ — 
helpless Rajah could do nothing but comply 

In averting from themselves the effects of this disapprobation, the General 
stated, that he communicated to Omdut ul Onu'ah the progress of the siege, and 
the great probability of success ; that he had no control over the negotiation, 
and was bound by his instructions to desist from hostihties the moment the 
Nabob desired : On the other hand Omdut ul Omrah affirmed that he took not a 
step without consulting the General ; that the troops were under the greatest 
apprehension on account of the rains which had begim ; that when the breach 
was partly made, he stated the terms to which the Rajah had yielded, declaring 
that he would not accept them, if the fall of the place were assured ; that the 
General replied, he could not say he would take the place, but he would en- 
deavour to take it ; that being asked his opinion, if the Rajah would give such 
terms as he now offered, provided the siege were unsuccessful, the General said, 

“ My opinion is, that in that case he will give you nothing, but if he does he is 
a great fool ; ” that when asked if he would guarantee equivalent terms in case 
the enterprise miscarried, he repelled the proposal ; that when peace was then 
held up to his view, as what m that case appeared the most politic choice, he 
replied ; “ It was well ; it was at the Nabob’s option.” f 

Before all things were settled with Tanjore, the Nabob made application for After Tanjore, 
the Company’s forces to reduce the two Marawar polygars. The Governor and upOT^tS^Ma- 
Council, in their letter upon this to the Court of Directors, make the following 
pertinent remarks : “ It is weU worthy of observation that Marawar and 
Nalcooty are the two Polygars whom the Rajah of Tanjore attacked in the begin- 
ning of the year, asserting their dependance on his government ; while the 
Nabob claimed the right of protecting them, as tributaries to the government 
of Trichinopoly. It was in this cause that the late Plenipotentiary took the 
field of controversy ; asserted the Nabob’s pretensions to us, who did not deny 
them ; exaggerated the outrage of the Rajah of Tanjore in taking arms against 
them ; and extolled then obedience and submission to the Nabob’s government: 
and he will say, he compelled us to vindicate the Nabob’s dignity. What 
honours are due to the minister’s zeal for his friend's cause ! mark now the rea- 
soning of that friend : The Rajah humbled ; Marawar and Nalcooty, from obe- 
dient dependants, become immediately dangerous and ungovernable delinquents ; 

* Papers, ut supra, p. 930, 931. t Ibid. p. 803, 85Y. 
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Book V. and there can be no safety to the Nabob’s government unless they are re- 
' duced.” 

' ■ Notwithstanding the contradiction which the Presidency thus remarked in the 
pretexts of the Nabob, they consented, without any diificulty in this case, to 
undertake the expedition. The season of the rains of necessity delayed their 
operations ; but in the mean time inquiries were made ; terms were settled with 
the Nabob ; and the army was kept ready at Trichinopoly, the nearest of the 
stations to the place of attack. 

The Nabob imputed no other crime to the Marawars, except their not sending 
troops to the late war upon Tanjore, and not paying the money which he 
exacted of them. And the Presidency acknowledged that he had no right 
over them whatsoever, but that right of oppi’ession, which is claimed by the 
strong man over the weak. The reason for concui'ring with the Nabob in his 
desii’e to attack them, was, that the Nabob, by his ill usage, had made them his 
enemies. They concurred, they said, “ not to gi’atify the Nabob’s I’evenge on 
those polygars ; but because, if they were not originally and naturally, he has 
made them his enemies ; and therefore it is necessary they should be reduced. 
It is necessary ; or it is good policy they should. We do not say it is altogether 
just ; for justice and good policy are not often related.” f 

The objects, however, of the Nabob and of the Company were somewhat 
different. The ardent passion of the Nabob was to destroy every creature who 
bore any rule in the country, and place the whole under his own immediate autho- 
rity. The intention of the Company was by no means to proceed to “ the total ex- 
tirpation of the Polygars ; but only to reduce them to such a state of depen- 
dance, by seizing their forts and strong-holds, as might prevent their being trou- 
blesome in future.” f 


The Nabob’s application for reduction of the Marawars was made at the 
beginning of November, 1771 ; at the beginning of December, when the con- 
currence and views of the Presidency were understood, he recommended, if 
not a dereliction, at any rate a suspension of the design, for fear of the Mah- 
rattas ; and at the beginning of March, 1772, he renewed his application for 
undertaking the expedition. On the 12th of May, a force, consisting of 120 
artillery, 400 European infantry, three battalions of sepoys, six battering cannon, 
a body of the Nabob’s cavalry, and two of his battalions of sepoys, marched 
from Trichinopoly, accompanied by Omdut ul Omrah, who was deputed by 


* Tanjore papers, ut supra, p. 1082. f Ibid. p. 969, combined with p. 1085, par. 54. 

f Ibid, p, 1081, 
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his father to conduct all operations, not military, connected with the expedition. 

They arrived, having met with no opposition, at Ramnadaporam, the capital of 
the greater Marawar on the 28th. The batteries were opened in the morning of 
the 2d of April, and a practicable breach was effected before the evening. This 
time a bargain had been made with the Nabob, that he should not forestall the 
wishes of his allies, by the precipitate conclusion of a peace. Terms were, 
however, offered both by Omdut ul Omrah and the General ; which, notwith- 
standing their inadequate means of resistance, the people of the Polygar refused. 

The fort was assaulted the same evening, and carried with the loss of only one 
European and two sepoys killed. The Polygar, a minor of only twelve years of 
age, with his mother, and the Duan, were taken in the place ; and soon reduced 
to a situation which extorted the compassion of Englishmen. The Nabob bar- 
gained for the plunder by a sum of money to the troops.* 

The Nabob’s troops, before the 15th of June, were put in possession of all the Rum of the 
forts in Great Marawar ; and on the l6th, the army begun its march toward the 
other principality of that name. The polygar had betaken himself to a strong 
hold, named Kala-Koil, or Cai'racoil, surrounded by thick woods, which they ap- 
proached on the morning of the 23d. An English officer, with a detachment of 
the army, was sent to approach by a road on the opposite side ; with a hope, 
either of drawing off some of the enemy’s attention ; or of finding an oppor- 
tunity to enter by surprise. In the mean time submissive offers arrived from the 
Polygar. To guard against any stratagem to amuse, the advance of the troops 
was not interrupted tiU the morning of the 25th, when Omdut ul Omrah gave 
the General notice, that peace was concluded, and requested that orders might 
be sent to stop the detachment. The orders, it seems, were entrusted to the 
Polygar’s vakeels ; the Polygar’s vakeels, it is said, used not the requisite dili- 
gence ; at any rate, the sending of the orders was unhappily if not criminally 
mismanaged ; the detachment advanced ; found the Polygar reposing upon the 
security of the treaty, and totally off his guard ; with scarcely any resistance it 
entered the place ; and the Polygar was killed, while endeavouring to escape at 
one of the gates. The Nabob, here too, gave a sum of money in redemption of 
the plunder. And these sums became the subject of immediate animosities and 
disputes, among the parties by whom pretensions to a share of them were ad- 
vanced.! 

The settlement of the territory was rendered difficult, by excess of mis- 

• Papers, ut supra, p. 1081—1083, and 998. 
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government. The people of the country, who had facilitated the conquest by 
remaining at their ploughs, and who expected equal indulgence under one despot 
as anothei’, were turned out of their lands, and took arms aU over the country. 

I must represent to you,” said the English officer, who was left to support 
Omdut ul Omrah, (these are the words of a letter addressed to the Council), 
“ that tlie settling this country in the manner expected by the Nabob, requires 
extremities of a shocking nature. When we are mai’ching, we find aU over the 
country most villages abandoned by the men, there I’emaining in them only 
women and children, who, bkely, if the Nabob persists in this undertaking, 
must, with other poor innocents, become a sacrifice to this conquest : For, if any 
of our baggage remain behind, it is usually taken ; our parties and stragglers 
are attacked This is done by the inhabitants of some village or other. Those 
villages being pointed out to me, I cannot pass the outrage without punishment ; 
and not finding the objects on which my vengeance should fall, I can only deter- 
mine it by reprisals ; which will oblige me to plunder and burn those villages ; 
kiU every man in them ; and take prisoners the women and children. Those 
are actions which the nature of this war will require : For, having no enemy 
to encounter, it is only by severe examples of that kind, that we may expect to 
terminate it, so as to answer the end proposed.” * 

Complaining, that they were left without any specific instructions by the 
Court of Directors, that they were commanded generally to support the Nabob 
in aU his pretensions, that they were blamed as not having given him sufficient 
support, that they were bullied by the Plenipotentiaries to support him more 
than they could believe was either expedient or safe, the Governor and Council 
alleged that they were led on by that friend and ally from one step to another, 
without knowing where to stop, and without being able to make those reser- 
vations in favour of the Company, which the interests of the Company ap- 
peared to require. In this manner had Tanj'ore been humbled and fleeced : In 
*this manner the two Marawars had been conquered, and delivered up as a do- 
minion to the Nabob. It must be allowed, that except for a little time, when 
he first demanded the attack on Tanjore, the Presidency had shown themselves 
abundantly forward to second, or rather to excite the Nabob’s ardour for con- 
quest of the minor states. The Nabob had only one scruple, the fear of their 
conquering for themselves. The declarations, however, of the Presidency, of 
the Directors, and the King’s minister plenipotentiary ; the interpretations of the 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 1058. 
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treaty of Paris, and especially the recent example in the surrender of the Ma- Chap. IV. 
rawars, raised up in his Highness hope that the time was at last arrived when ^ 
the long desired possession of Tanjore might be fully acquired. 

In a conference with the President about the middle of June, 1773, the 
Nabob brought complaint, that there was now due from Tanjore about ten lacs 
of rupees, that the Rajah had applied to the Mahrattas and to Hyder for a body 
of troops, and had encouraged the Colleries to ravage part of the Carnatic ter- 
ritory : “ and intimated his intention of subduing him ; aU which he desired the 
President to consider of.” 

After a few days, at another conference, “ the Nabob expressed Iris earnest 
desire that the expedition should be undertaken ; spoke much of his friendship 
to the Company ; and to show his regard for them was willing, in case of suc- 
cess, to give them ten lacs of pagodas.” f 

As the question immediately occurred, what, in case the expedition was 
undertaken, was to be expected from, or done with, their neighbours Hyder and 
the Mahrattas ; a curious change appeared in the sentiments of the Nabob. A 
friendship, he said, must be established between him and Hyder ; for notwith- 
standing all that he had done to procure for the Mahrattas the benefit of English 
assistance, “ yet he found they were not fair and open towards him at Poonah ; j. 
and that whether he reduced Tanjore or did not reduce it, they would still come 
against him when it suited their affah’s ; that by God’s blessing, however, if he 
and Hyder were joined, they would, with the assistance of the English, keep 
the Mahrattas effectually on the other side of the Kistnah.” § 

On the 22d of June, the question underwent deliberation in the Select Com- Motives on 
mittee. As to the complaint about the moneys unpaid, the Committee pass it 
over as a matter of slight importance. And as to the other complaint, that the-gf^t^fy 

° ^ , , desires. 

Rajah was looking to the neighbouring powers for support against the Nabob, of 
which they had before them no satisfactory proof, they are constrained to confess, 
that, if it were true, he would not be to blame. “ That the Nabob,” they say, 

“ has constantly had in view the design of conquering Tanjore, will not admit 
of a doubt. We are firmly persuaded, that his chief motive for concluding 

* Papers, ut supra, p. 1107. 

t President’s Report to the Select Committee, Ibid. 1108. 

j; His not getting for them assistance fiom the English, he represented as the cause of their 
want of friendship, since they believed (of course he had told them) that “ he had got the entire 
contiol of the whole English nation, and could make them do as he pleased.” Ibid. 
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Book V. peace with the Kajah, at a time when our troops were upon the point of getting 

' possession of the placCj arose from his jealousy lest the Company purposed at a 

convenient opportunity to take the country from him. By that expedition, 
however, he obtained what he earnestly wished for, namely, the removal of that 
restraint which he thought himself under, by the Company’s guarantee of 1762.” 

The Committee next record a solemn declaration, that the treaty, which was 
then concluded, left the Rajah at the mercy of the Nabob, and bound by a 
sense of self preservation, to seek for protection against him in every quarter. 
“ We then expressed our firm opinion, that the peace, concluded without the in~ 
tervention of the Company, would not be considered by the Rajah as any secu- 
rity to him ; and that he would avail himself of the first opportunity of freeing 
himself from his apprehensions of the Nabob. The intelligence communicated 
to us by the Nabob of the Rajah’s application to the Mahrattas and Hyder Ally 
for assistance, is, in some measure, confirmed by the advices transmitted to us 
by Air. Alostyn from Poonah : * Neither is the conduct of the Rajah, in this 
instance, to be wondered at. The apprehensions he before had have been in- 
creased by the publication of the Nabob’s intention of reducing him ; which has 
gained credit all over the country. He knows that, in our present situation, we 
cannot interfere, in the disputes between him and the Nabob ; that the Nabob did 
not even allow his vakeel to visit the late President. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising, that the Rajah should endeavour to strengthen himself, by 
every means in his power, to enable him to withstand any attempts of the 
Nabob against him.” f 

That the Presidency had reason to pass over in silence, or at least with neg- 
lect, the complaints of the Nabob, respecting the payment of the Rajah’s debt, 
sufficiently appears from the statement of the facts. Of fifty lacs, exacted as 
the compensation for peace, twelve lacs and a half were paid down. By mort- 
gaging jewels and land, to the Dutch at Negapatnam, and the Danes at Tran- 
quebar, he had contrived to pay the remainder, together with eight lacs for the 
peshcush of two years, leaving a balance of only ten lacs upon the whole. $ 

* The author of the Defence of Lord Pigot (Introd. p. 63) says, that by the Nabob people 
were employed to personate the Rajah’s vakeels at Poonah j that letters were fabricated ; and all 
sorts of artifice employed to mislead the Company’s servants. The Piesidency are often com- 
plaining that the Nabob’s letters of intelligence state always a set of facts exactly calculated to 
support the point whatever it is, which the Nabob is at that moment drivmg. 

f Papers, ut supra, p. 1117 

X See the Letter from the Dutch to the Nabob (Ibid. 1273 ;) Defence of Lord Pigot, Introd. 64. 
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Notwithstanding the absence of criminality on the part of the Rajah, the Chap. IV. 
Presidency resolved that they ought to destroy him. " It is evident,” they say, ' 

“ that in the present system,* it is dangerous to have such a power in the heart 
of the province : for, as the Honourable Court have been repeatedly advised, 
unless the Company can engage the Rajah to their interest, by a firm promise of 
support in all his just rights, we look upon it as certain, that, should any trou- 
bles arise in the Carnatic, whether from the French or a country enemy, and 
present a favourable opportunity of freeing himself from his apprehensions of the 
Nabob, he would take part against him, and at such a time might be a dan- 
gerous enemy in the south. The propriety and expediency, therefore, of em- 
bracing the present opportunity of reducing him entirely, before such an event 
takes place, are evident.” f 

Never, I suppose, was the resolution taken to make war upon a lawful sove- 
reign, with the view of “ reducing him entirely,” that is, stripping him of his 
dominions, and either putting him and his family to death, or making them pri- 
soners for life, upon a more accommodating reason. We have done the Rajah 
great injury ; We have no intention to do him right : This constitutes a full and 
sufficient reason for going on to his destruction. Such is the doctrine : The prac- 
tical improvement is obvious. Do you wish a good reason for effecting any 
body’s destruction ? First do him an injury sufficiently great, and then if you 
destroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an ample justification ! 

In the opinion of the Presidency, no danger attended the operations required 
for the destruction of the Rajah: As to Hyder, he had too much business on his 
hands, and knew his own interests too well, to make the English just now his 
enemies on account of the Rajah : With regard to the Mahrattas, they were sure 
to invade the Carnatic, whenever they could expect to do so with any success ; 
and that would happen neither sooner nor later on account of the reduction of 
Tanjore. t 

The next point to consider was, the conditions upon which the Nabob should 
be accommodated with the destruction of the Rajah and the complete transfer of 
his dominions. The first was, that the Nabob should advance cash or good bills 
sufficient for the expense of the expedition. The second was, that all sorts of 
necessaries, excepting military stores, should be amply provided by the Nabob. 

The third was, that instead of paying for 7,000 sepoys, he should henceforth 

* By present system, they mean the orders from England to support the Nabob, as absolute 
sovereign, in aO liis pretensions ; which held their hands from interfering to protect the Rajah. 

+ Papers, ut supra, p. 1117. t Ibid. 
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Book V. pay for 10,000. The condition which the Presidency endeavoured to obtain be- 
^ fore the fii’st war, that of reserving the disposal of Tanjore to the Court of 
‘ ‘ Directors, but which they afterwards resigned ; and the rule presciibed them by 
the Directors, and which they brought to view in the case of the IVIarawars, 
that it was for the interest of the Company to leave the minor chiefs in the Car- 
natic totally defenceless, but not absolutely to strip them of their dominions, as 
likely to aid the Nabob in those schemes of independence which he incessantly 
cherished, were on this occasion totally neglected. 

The Nabob was accustomed, in these cases, to press eagerly, as long as he 
found the Presidency reluctant or undetermined ; as soon as he found them en- 
gaged, and warm in the project, to manifest something of indifference, or aver- 
sion. So it happened, on the present occasion. The Nabob, after several con- 
ferences, told the President ; “ he would not be too pressing upon the expedi- 
tion’s being undertaken, without it suited the Company’s affairs.” The Presi- 
dency, however, were in a very different disposition ; they were determined and 
impatient to begin the operations immediately.* 

War begins. The Nabob, without much difficulty, accepted the conditions, on which the 
Presidency were eager to make for him the conquest of Tanjore ; and it was 
agreed that no peace should be concluded with the Rajah, unless it should be 
found to be absolutely impossible to effect his destruction. The General was 
furnished with his instructions on the 5th of July. The Nabob bargained with 
the troops, by a sum of money, for the plunder of Tanjore, if the place should 
be taken by storm. And on the 3d of August the army marched from 
Trichinopoly. 

They encamped, after a skirmish, within a short distance of Tanjore, on 
the 6th of August. On the 13th, the following letter was received from the 

* Ibid p. 1122, 1125. There is secret history in many of the proceedings of the Company’s ser- 
vants, which it is not possible to bring forward with such evidence as history admits, and which, 
except in a very general manner, it is not withm the provmce of history to trace. Such articles 
of evidence as present themselves may be submitted for consideration. The Author of the 
History and Management of the East India Company, than whom no man was better acquainted 
with the secrets of Madras, and who, though he is a prejudiced and unfair, is not a mendacious 
wnter, says, (p 219) that the crime of the Rajah was his sending to borrow money of the Dutch; 
and had he pursued the plan of borrowing at Madras, “ with more constancy, and to a much 
larger extent, the great folks at Madras might have had an interest in overlooking, for some 
time longer, his designs. But Tulja-ji, though not more faithless, was less prudent than his father 
Pretaupa Sing, who had always an expert agent at Madras to negotiate a loan, when he wished 
to obtain a favour.” 
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Rajah. “ The fHendship and support offered by the English to this country is a Chap. IV. 
matter of universal celebration and report among aU the Mahratta and Rajah- ^ 

poot nations, as well as others. We have quietly submitted to the hard terms 
imposed on us by the Nabob; and have given him all that, by these means, he 
required. Some deficiency happened in the revenues of the mortgaged lands ; 
for the payment of the sums so deficient, as well as the last year’s peshcush 
(though the latter was not yet become due) I borrowed of the Soucars ; and 
having engaged with them also for an additional sum, to discharge what was due 
to the young Nabob and other lesser accounts, I took bills for the whole amount, 
and sent them to the Nabob ; who, having protested my bills, has set on foot 
an expedition against me. Considering that no deviation of conduct can by any 
means be laid to my charge, and that I have fulfilled my engagements in respect 
of the payments I agreed to, I am confident you can never consent to this mea- 
sure. Some offence should surely be proved upon me, before an expedition be 
undertaken against me : Without . any show of equity to wage an unjust war 
against me, is not consistent with reason. This charitable country is the sup- 
port of multitudes of people : If you, Sir, will preserve it from destruction, 

* This transaction is explained, in the following manner, by the Author of the Defence of 
Lord Pigot.” (Introd. p 64.) It happened that one Comera, a dubash of the virtuous Mr. 

Benfield, was at Tanjore, when the Nabob thieatened a second visit This Comeia, servant of 
Mr. Benfield, was employed m lending money on mortgages. To him the Nabob addressed his 
Self ; through him, he mortgaged to Mr. Benfield some districts, which had been formerly mort- 
gaged to the Nabob , and obtained from Comera bills on his master Mr. Benfield payable at 
Madias for the twelve lacs winch by the treaty of 1771 were still to be paid. But it was not the 
intention of the Nabob to receive this last instalment. His confidence in the servants of the 
Company was increased. And he now determined at all events to get possession of Tanjore. He 
therefore sent for the dubash, andby pioper application, pievailed on him to deny that he gave 
the draughts: by proper applications he raised unexpected scruples m the bieast of the delicate 
Mr. Benfield. Though he now avows that he has mortgages to a considerable amount m the Tan- 
jore country; yet then, in a moie enlightened moment, he discovered that it was his duty, as a 
servant obedient to the orders of the Company, to reject any proposal of lending money on mort- 
gages. He does not indeed deny that the bills were diawn on him : he allows them to have been 
drawn, and actually sent to the Nabob : so far he contiadicts his agent. But he seems not to 
know who it was that drew them. His own servant, Comeia, dwindles, in his account, into an 
iindescribable creature without a name, a black man to the southwaid, with whom the virtuous 
Mr, Benfield had indeed some mercantile concerns.” In this statement, the fact of the drawing 
^f the bills, and of their not b ng accepted by Mr Benfield, are established. For the remain^ 
ing points we have only the authority of the writer, and the mode of gaming a delicate point at 
Madras , the writer, it is to be remembered, a partisan ; but the mode of gaining points at Madras 
notorious, habitual, and altogether concordant with the assertion. 
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Book V. you will be the most great, glorious, and honoured of mankind. I am full of 
'■ — ' confidence, that you will neither do injustice yourself, nor listen to the tale of 

the oppressor. I only desire a continuance of that support which this countiy 
has formerly experienced from the English, and you will reap the fame so good 
an action deserves.”* 

The Eajah Ground was broken before Tanjore, late on the evening of the 20th of August ; 
conquered and and a party was advanced to a commanding spot within 500 yards of the walls. 

On the 23d, the engineers had run their parallels to the destined extent, but had 
not time to erect a redoubt which was intended to secure their left. On the 


morning of the 24th, the enemy sallied in a considerable party, and attacked the 
trenches with musketry. They retired upon the brisk advancement of the grena- 
diers, but not without some loss to the English assailants. On the 27th, in the 
morning, the batteries were opened. About the same time the Presidency 
received from Mi’. Mostyn, at Poonah, a letter, to say, that a dispute between 
the Peshwa government, and that of Berar, afforded present occupation to the 
Mahrattas, and removed the danger of interruption to the expedition against 
Tanjore. The approaches were made, and the breaching batteries opened, early 
in the morning of the 14th of September. On the l6th a passage of twelve feet 
wide was completed across the wet ditch which sui;rounded the walls, and the 
breach was so considerable, that the enemy expected the assault by day-light the 
next morning, when 20,000 fighting men were prepared to defend the breach. 
This hour being permitted to pass, they expected no farther attempt till the 
evening ; but when the sun was in the meridian, and intensely hot, and the gar- 
rison had mostly retired to obtain a little refreshment and repose, the English 
troops were drawn out without noise to the assault. The success of the stratagem 
was complete. The troops entered with scarcely any resistance, or any loss. 
And the Rajah and his family were taken prisoners in the fort.f 

The Dutch had received the seaport town of Nagore and its dependancies, 
in assignment for the money which they had lent to the Rajah of Tanjore. It 
was the wish, neither of the English, nor the Nabob, that they should enjoy the 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 1177. The tone of the Rajah’s letter is indisputable ; his assertions with 
regard to matters of fact are as much, or rather as little valuable, as those of the Nabob. 

f Ibid. p. 1197 — 1218. In giving an account, the next day, of the capture of the place, the 
English General writes to the Presidency : “ The situation of the Eajah is truly pitiable, and like- 
wise Monajee’s (the Generalissimo) ; I do therefore hope, as the place has fallen by the English 
arms, that the Honourable Board will exert their influence with his Highness, that those prisoners 
may be treated agreeable to the rank they once held in this country.” Ibid. p. 1218. 
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advantage of retaining these possessions. The first ground which was taken was, Chap. IV. 
that of assistance charged to have been lent to the Rajah against the late expedi- ^ 

tion. Before the troops withdrew from Tanjore, a letter was written by the Wai made 
Nabob to the Presidency, recording the complaint, and demanding assistance to 
punish the offenders. It was also necessary to send information of the charge Negapatnam. 
to the Dutch. They utterly denied the facts ; and as there appears to have been 
nothing to prove them, this charge was permitted to drop. Another resource 
remained. The Dutch had purchased Nagore. Upon this the Presidency 
gravely and solemnly declare : “ As the Rajah of Tanjore held his lands of the 
Nabob in fee, he could not, agreeable to the feudal system, which prevails aU 
over India, alienate any part of his country to any other power, without the 
consent of his liege lord, the ruler of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut.” * Upon this 
foundation, they felt no scruple in joining with the Nabob to make war upon the 
Dutch. Yet it is abundantly certain that such a thing as “ land held in fee” 
could hardly enter into the mind of a native Indian, even in the way of imagina- 
tion and conception. Such a thing as a feudal system or a liege lord never had 
a moment’s existence in India, nor was ever supposed to have, except by a few 
pedantic, and half-lettered Englishmen, who knew little more of the feudal 
system than the name. If this doctrine were true, the English had originally no 
just title, either to Calcutta or Madras. When they obtained the one from the 
Subahdar of Bengal, he was the vassal of the Mogul ; when they obtained the 
other of the Nabob of Carnatic, he was the vassal of Nizam ul Mulk, the Subah- 
dar of Deccan. Besides, the Presidency themselves had only two years before 
declared that no such thing as feudality existed in India ; that the only right of 
one state over another was power ; that the stronger uniformly exacted tribute 
of the weaker ; but that legal dependence there was certainly none.f The troops 
advanced. The Dutch made a solemn protest against the injustice ; but they 
were not in a condition to make effectual resistance ; and they prudently retired. 

The Nabob complained of the cold heartedness and supineness of his English 
friends, because they would not support him in attacking the ancient possessions of 
the Dutch. At length it was arranged, that the Dutch should be re-imbmsedby 
the Nabob the money which they had advanced to the Rajah ; and, that they 
should give up to the Nabob the lands and jewels which they had received in 
payment or in pledge.:|; 

* Consultation of the Governor and Council, 23d Sept. 1773 ; Papers, ut supra, p. 1226. 

t Vide supra, p. 437. t Papers, ut supra, p. 1226, 1273, 1276, 1281, 1290, 1333, 1361. 
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Book Y. 
1774 % 


Conduct of the 
East India 
House. 


When the former war with Tanjore was projected, the Nabob, though he 
would not consent that the English should garrison Tanjore, if taken, yet pro- 
posed that he himself should place in it a garrison of Eiu’opeans. This tune he 
would not even consent to so much, but insisted upon it, that Tanjore should 
be garrisoned with his own troops."'’ The Pi-esidency so far attended to huma- 
nity, and the suggestion of then’ own general, as to express their wishes to the 
Nabob for humane treatment of the Rajah and his family. But they were 
satisfied with very slight evidence of the gratification of these desires. The 
wretched Rajah and his mother wrote, each of them, a letter to the Nabob ; 
telling him that they were remarkably well treated ; these letters were shown to 
the Presidency ; and the Presidency tell the Dmectors, “We have much satisfac- 
tion to leain, by letter's from the Rajah and his mother to the Nabob, communi- 
cated to us, that they are treated wdth much attention and humanity in their 
confinement.!” The Nabob could never be at a loss, upon such admirable terms 
as these, for a proof of any thing which he could possibly desire. 

Intelligence of the dethronement of the Rajah, and of the transfer of his domi- 
nions to the Nabob, was not delayed by the Company’s servants. It was received 
in London with all the documents and details, on the 26th of March, 1774. 
Three weeks elapsed before the departure of the last ships of the season ; but 
the Dmectors made no remarks upon the revolution in Tanjore. Upon so great 
a change effected in the state of their dominions, without advice or authority, the 
sovereign body, as if they had no opinion to express, that is, were incapable for 
the moment of executing the functions of government, maintained absolute silence. 
In the course of the summer various dispatches arrived, describing the subsequent 
measures to which the transfer of the Tanjore kingdom had given rise. No 
observations were elicited from the Court of Directors. During the winter of 
1774, and more than two months of 1775, the same sUence was observed; and, 
if acquiescence might be taken for approbation, the actors in India had reason 
to congratulate themselves upon a favourable construction of their conduct. 

The secret history at that time of the East India House, that is, the history of 
the interests of the individuals by whom it was governed, even if it could be 
given upon such evidence as history confides in, which secret history seldom can 
be, would not, on the present occasion, be of any importance. The only point 
which deserves our attention is, the general result; that the East India Company 
is a governing body so constituted, no matter by what secret agency in the minds 


* Papers, ut supra, p. 1236. 


t Ibid. p. 1336. 
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of individuals, as to be incapable of giving, or capable of withholding to give, for Chap. IV. 
neai’ly a whole twelvemonth, an opinion on one of the most important transac- ^ " 2775 ”^ 
tions to which their authority and power could be applied. 

There was no little division, at that time, in the councils of the East India 


House. Early in the year 1775, the question was agitated of a successor to the 
Governor of Fort St. George. The Court of Directors, by a small majority, 
declared for Mr. Rumbold. A Court of Proprietors, called soon after to deliberate Lord Pigot 
upon the subject, reversed their decision, by a small majority, and made choice of Oov^OTof^ 
Lord Pigot. Madras. 

This ancient Governor had returned to England about the end of the year 
1763 ; and had been successively raised to the dignities of a baronet, and of an 
Irish peer. By the weight of his fortune, by his connexion with individuals, and 
the reputation of his services, he enjoyed a great influence in the Company ; and 
after a residence of twelve years in England, discovered an inclination, or a wish, 
to resume the burthen of the Presidentship at Madras, and to rival the glory of 
Clive, by introducing the same reforms under the Presidency of Madras, as that 
illustrious Governor had introduced in Bengal. The decision in the Court of 
Proprietors gave the ascendancy to his party in the Court of Directors, and the 
gratification of his ambition was no longer delayed. 

On the revolution in Tanjore there was no indecision in the mind of Pigot ; The dethrone- 
and no sooner was the ascendancy of his party determined than it also disap- x^jorei^jah, 
peared in the East India House. The treaty of 1762, which gave the Rajah 

Jrl20t^ COD'* 

security for his throne, was the act, and a favourite act, of Governor Pigot. The demned by 
subversion of it became the subject of severe condemnation in the Company’s House. 
Courts. There was in the transaction, it is not to be doubted, enough to interest 
the feelings of any man who looked upon it with partial, or even impartial eyes ; 
and to account for the zeal of Lord Pigot upon the most honourable motives. 

That his favourite dubash Moodoo Kistna, with whom he maintained a coixe- 


spondence in England, had rented lands to a great extent from the Tanjore 
Rajah ; that he was offended with the Nabob, who after appointing him his 
agent in England, had failed in those remittances which made the place of agent 
desirable ; and that an auction between two princes for the favour of the powerful 
servants of the Company promised a golden harvest to the relatives and 
connexions of the Directors, were allegations thrown out by the enemies of 
the new resolutions ; * allegations which, if they had general surmise, and 


* Hist, and Management of the E. I. C. ch. viii. 
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■BookV. even general presumptions in their favour, were unsupported by particular 
’ facts. 

On the 12th of April, the very day on which the Court of Proprietors met to 
choose new Directors, the Court of Directors proceeded at last to declare their 
decision on the business of Tanjore, and to prescribe the rules of future operation. 

Notwithstanding their ambiguous language, and still more ambiguous conduct, 
they declare that they had been perfectly unifoi’m in two things ; in commanding 
that no addition should be made to the possessions either of themselves or the 
Nabob ; and in condemning the policy of placing Tanjore under the dominion of 
that ruler ; “ more especially, they add, “ as they on the spot were of opinion, 
that, on account of oppressions exercised by the Nabob in his own dominions, 
and of his inveterate hatred to the King of Tanjore, the Tanjoreans would submit 
to any power whatever rather than to the Nabob.” First they condemn, though 
after solemn thanks formerly given to the Governor who had carried it on, the 
war of 1771 ; declaring that though it woiild have been right to call the Rajah 
to account for arrears of tribute, and to interpose between him and the Marawars, 
it was wholly unjustifiable to make war upon him, when he offered to submit to 
the arbitration of the company ; and stOl more “ on any account or pretence, or 
under any circumstances, to put the Nabob in possession of that kingdom.” * 
They complain, upon this subject, of their servants sending them disingenuously 
incomplete information, and then taking their measures without authority .f 

With regard to the second expedition, that in 1773, intended for the com- 
plete destruction of the Rajah, they declare that it was founded upon pretences 
which were totally false ; 1. as the Rajah was not proved to have committed 
any oflTence ; and, 2. as the destruction of hhn, instead of adding to the security 
of the Company, had only increased its dangers. They decree, therefore, that 
Mr. Wynch, their President, shall be removed from his oflice ; that the mem- 
bers of their council shall be severely reprimanded ; and “ unless then’ zeal for 
the interests of their employers shall manifest a proper sense of their lenity, 
that they shall certainly experience more rigorous marks of their resentment.” t 
The Directors After this retrospect of the past, the Directors immediately pen their regu- 
^ah*to\e lations for the guidance of the future. They regarded two subjects ; 1st, the 
restored. restoration of the Rajah of Tanjore ; and 2dly, the management of the Com- 
pany’s own possessions, on the coast of Coromandel ; that is, the Northern 


* General Letter to Fort St. George, 12th April 1775 ; Papers, ut supra, p. 145, 
t Ibid. p. 146— 149. . t Ibid. p. 150, 151. 
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Circars, and the jaghire lands in the neighbourhood of Madras. “ We are con- Chap. IV. 
vinced,” say the Directors, addressing the Council of Madras, " that success 
must, in a great measure, depend upon the wisdom of your councils, the mte- 
grity and firmness of your conduct, and, in no small degree, upon the season- 
able exertion of those peculiar abilities for which your Right Honourable Presi- 
dent is so justly and eminently distinguished.” 

With regard to the King of Tanjore, they were first to provide secm’ity, by 
a proper guard, for the persons of him and his family ; and next, but under 
certain conditions, to restore him to his dominions, as they existed in 1762. 

The conditions were, that he should receive a garrison of the Company’s troops 
into the fort of Tanjore ; assign lands for their maintenance ; pay to the Nabob 
the peshcush of 1762 ; assist him with such troops alone as the Presidency shall 
join in requiring ; form no treaty with foreign powers, except in concurrence 
with the English rulers ; and neither directly nor indirectly fiimish any assist- 
ance to their enemies. 

For the better management of the Company’s possessions, the Council were And a Com- 
directed, “ when alFairs respecting Tanjore shaU have been accommodated and 
finally adjusted,” to form a committee, consisting of five members of the Coun- 
cR, who shoidd make the circuit of the Northern Circars, and collect informa- ty mqmry the 
tion of all those circumstances m the state of the country which government is country sub- 
chiefly interested in knowing ; and, after this information should be gained, toiX^yofM^ 
take the proper steps for letting the lands during a term of years, on principles 
similar to those on which the lands had been let in Bengal. Respecting the 
jaghire, which the Nabob hitherto had rented, under the allegation that the 
appearance, presented to the people of the country, of the exemption of any 
part of his dominions from his immediate jurisdiction, would be injurious to his 
authority ; the Directors declared their dissatisfaction with the present arrange- 
ment, their determination to take the lands under their own control, unless 
the Nabob submitted to their conditions, and directed their servants in the mean 
time to let them to him, only from year to year.* 

Lord Pigot resumed the ofiice of Governor of Port St. George on the 11th of Lord Pigot as- 
December, 1775. “ Upon my arrival,” says his Lordship, " I found a general rems of 

reform was necessary in the settlement, to preserve the Company fi’om ruin.” f ''®™nient. 

A " general reform ” has many enemies ; and those, for the most part, very 

* Ibid. p. 153— 159. 

■f Lord Pigot’s Nanafive, &c. ; Defence of Lord Pigot, p. 83 
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powerful ones. The injunctions of the Directors were to proceed immediately 
to the restoration of the Rajah of Tanjore. It was, however, agreed that the 
communication should be made with all delicacy to the Nabob, to whom it was 
known that it would be unpleasing in the highest possible degree. There was 
no expedient to which Oriental artifice could have recourse which the Nabob 
left untried to ward off the blow. He endeavoured to make it appear that he 
had undoubted rights to the possession of Tanjore ; he magnified the merit of 
his services and attachment to the Company ; he enlarged upon the disalFection 
of the Rajah ; he claimed the support which the letter of the King of England, 
brought by Sir John Lindsay, had promised him ; he deprecated the policy 
adopted by the Company, of doing one thing by their servants in India, and 
the very reverse by their Directors in England, and declared that he was unable 
to understand them in this double capacity. He tried the tone of humility, he 
tried that of audacity. He sought to affect their sympathy by reminding them 
of the many Englishmen to whom he was indebted, and whom, if stripped of 
Tanjore, he would be less able to pay ; and of that confidence in them honour 
with which he had placed his residence, and that of his family, under the guns 
of Fort St. George. He offered to place an English garrison in the fort of 
Tanjore ; and only entreated that the country might not be taken out of his 
hands, till the Company, who had proceeded upon partial information, should 
decide upon what he had to suggest. 

The Council availed themselves of his offer to admit an English garrison into 
the fort of Tanjore ; because it enabled them at once to set the Rajah at liberty 
and guard his person. But they showed the Nabob that the commands of the 
Directors were peremptory in regard to the time of the restoration, and left 
them no liberty to grant the delay for which he applied. It seems to have been 
the expectation of the principal military officer belonging to the Presidency, Sir 
Robert Fletcher, that he should be the person by whom the immediate business 
of restoring the Rajah should be performed. But when the President signified 
his intention of proceeding for that purpose to Tanjore in person, the Council 
voted unanimously that the business should be placed in his hands ; and as the 
crop was on the ground, and the harvest approaching, that no time should be 
lost in giving possession of the country to the Rajah. 

Sir Robert Fletcher, however, though he had joined in the vote for sending 
the President, proposed another for sending along with him two other members, 
under express and particular instructions of the Board j declaring that without 
this condition he would not have assented to the vote in favour of the President; 

1 
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that the Board was not justified in the delegation of undefined and unlimited Cuap. IV. 
powers, except in a case of extreme necessity ; and that if this measure were drawn 
into a precedent, the effect would be to serve the corrupt interests of individuals 
at the expense of the public. The proposal was rejected by a majority of the 
Council ; but the President took with him by choice two Members of the Coun- 
cil, and one of them a person who had voted for the deputation. 

Lord Pigot set out on the 30th of March, and arrived at Tanjore on the 8th 
of April. On the 11th the restoration of the Rajah was proclaimed. Instead 
of employing the troops of the Company to do nothing more than ganison the 
fort of Tanjore, the President got the Rajah to request that they might be 
employed for the protection of the whole country. And instead of assigning 
revenue barely to defray their expenses, leaving aU the trouble and disputation 
which accounts are apt to produce, he offered to give a neat sum, to cover all 
expenses, namely, four lacs of pagodas a-year. On the 5th of May Lord Pigot 
returned to Madras, and having laid before the Council a copious diary of his 
proceedings, with all the documents which belonged to them, received a 
vote of approbation, which, with regard to the general measures, was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Paul Benfield was a seiwant of the Company in the civil department, 
and as yet in one of the lowest situations. He had betaken himself to more 
lucrative functions, than the duties of his office ; and had become not only a 
favourite of the Nabob, but the principal agent in what was at that time one of 
the first concerns in the settlement, the lending of money. 

It appears that Mr. Benfield gave to Lord Pigot a general intimation of inte- 
rests which he held in Tanjore, before the departure of that Lord for the resto- 
ration of the Rajah, and received from him a general disavowal of any inten- 
tion to injure his rights. Immediately after the restoration of the Raj all was 
proclaimed, a letter from Mr. Benfield was delivered to Lord Pigot at Tanjore, 
in which he stated, that for money lent to the Nabob he had assignments upon 
the revenues of Tanjore, to the amount of 405,000 pagodas, equal to 16§1,000/. ; 
and for money lent to individuals in Tanjore, assignments upon the present crop 
to the amount of 180,000 pagodas, equal to 72,000/. ; making together, the 
immense sum of £34,000/., lent by a junior servant of the Company, with a 
salary of a few hundred pounds a-year, and who was conspicuous among other 
things for keeping the finest carriages and horses at Madras. 

Lord Pigot replied that in a case like this he could do nothing more than lay 
the circumstances before the Board. Mr. Benfield expressed dissatisfaction that 
the powers of government were not immediately exerted to procure him all that 
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Book V. 


Opposition in 
the Council. 


he desired ; and he wrote to the Council, expressing his confidence that they 
would afford him “ assistance to recover his property, while the Right Honour- 
able President, under their commission, remained in authority over those coun- 
tries.” Certain Members of the Board were for proceeding immediately to 
consider the claims of Mr. Benfield. The majority, however, decided that the 
consideration should be postponed till Lord Pigot’s return. 

A few days after the return of Lord Pigot to the Board, the application of 
Mr. Benfield was appointed for the subject of deliberation. Mr. Benfield was 
called upon for particulars and vouchers ; but vouchers Mr. Benfield was unable 
to produce. The transactions, he said, were registered in the books of the 
Cutcherry ; and the Nabob would acknowledge them. As for the books of the 
Cutcherry, they were never produced ; and as for the acknowledgment of the 
Nabob, there were two questions ; one, whether the assignments of the Nabob, 
if the debts were real, gave any right to the revenues of Tanjore, now restored 
to the Rajah ; another, whether the whole, demand and acknowledgment taken 
together, were not a collusion between the Nabob and Benfield ; a studied fraud 
upon the Company and the Rajah. For the debts said to be due from indivi- 
duals, which in the specification had dwindled down to 30,000 pagodas, there 
was nothing to give but the word of Mr. Benfield himself. After due consider- 
ation a majority of the Board came to the following decision : “ That the Rajah 
of Tanjore, being put in full possession and management of his country by 
the Company’s express orders, it is the opinion of the Board that it is not in 
their power to comply with Mr. Benfield’s requests, in any respect ; those claims 
on individuals, which bear the appearance of having no connexion with govern- 
ment, not being sufficiently explained to enable the Board to form an opinion 
thereon ; and the assignments of the Nabob not being admissible.” 

This resolution was passed on the 219th of May. On the 3d of June Mr. 
Brooke, one of the majority who had thrown out the claims of Mr. Benfield, 
entered a minute, in which he stated, that supposing Mr. Benfield to have de- 
manded the assistance of the Council, he had voted against him ; if he had 
then, as now, understood that he only requested their assistance, he would have 
voted for him : he, therefore, moved, that the Board shoidd re-consider their 
vote on the claims of Mr. Benfield ; and gave his opinion, that the crop on the 
ground, at the time of the restoration of the Rajah, was by the Company 
meant to belong to the Nabob. The vote for re-consideration was supported by 
the majority. On the 13th of June the subject being resumed, a motion was 
made by Lord Pigot that the vote of the 219th of May should be confirmed *, 
but was negatived by a majority of seven to five. On the following day Lord 
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Pigot was proceeding to move that “ all the claims of Mr. Benfield were private Chap 
and not public concerns,” when a member of the Council claimed a right to ' — 
priority. The claim of the member was founded upon the notice which he had 
given the preceding day of his intention to put certain motions. The claim of 
Lord Pigot was founded upon the custom of the Presidency, corroborated by 
convenience, that the President should possess the initiation of business. The 
claims were put to the vote, when the question was decided in favour of the 
member; and he moved, that the crop sown during the time of the Nabob’s 
possession be declared the Nabob’s property, and his assignments on it, there- 
fore good ; and that the Rajah should be instructed to respect and to restore, if 
they had been disturbed, the pledges in com which were held by Mr. Benfield. 

When all this was voted, the question of the President, whether the claims of 
Mr. Benfield were private or public, was finally considered. The majority 
thought them, “ so far as they regard Mr. Benfield, private claims ; so far as 
they regard the Nabob’s assignments to Mr. Benfield, public.” 

The following point was agitated next. On the 2;8th of June, the President' 
opened a proposal for establishing a factory at Tanjore. A motion to this effect 
was rejected by the majority on the 8th of July. As he could not obtain a 
factory, the President supposed that a resident would be useful. He moved 
that Mr. Russel, a member of the Council, and a closely connected friend of his 
own, should be appointed resident at Tanjore ; and this was carried without 
much opposition. 

Velore was the principal military station in the Carnatic ; as a frontier for- 
tress ; in the line of invasion both to Hyder and the Mahrattas. It was there- 
fore provided with the greatest number of troops, and regularly, as the post of 
honour, assigned to the officer second in command. Colonel Stuart, the officer 
second in command, thought proper to consider Tanjore, where a small number 
only of troops were required, as at this time the military station of principal 
importance in the province ; he therefore claimed it as his right ; and that claim 
the majority sustained. 

Though liberty had been restored to the Rajah, and his rights proclaimed, 
much was yet to be done to put the administration of the country fuUy in 
his hands. The struggle between the President and the majority in the 
Council now was, whether Colonel Stuart who would manage the business 
agreeably to the views of the majority, or Mr. Russel who would manage it 
agreeably to the views of the President, should have the opportunity of placing 
the administration in the hands of the Rajah. 

3 N 2 
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Violent con- 
tentions. 


Mr. Russel was one of the gentlemen named by the Court of Directors to 
form one of the Committee of Circuit to explore the Circars ; and this Com- 
mittee was directed to proceed upon its mission, as soon as the final settlement 
of affairs in Tanjore should be made. The majority laid hold of this circum- 
stance ; and voted, as well for the immediate departure of the Committee to the 
northern Circars, as that of Colonel Stuart to his command in Tanjore. The 
Pi’esident insisted that neither was there any necessity for precipitating the 
departure of the Committee, nor was the business of Tanjore settled ; that the 
Rajah, who believed that the interests which had dethroned him were now trium- 
phant, and those which restored him overthrown, was in a state of apprehension 
bordering upon despair. He proposed that for the termination of this unfor- 
tunate struggle, two members of the Board, who were stationed at the out-set- 
tleinents, and were not involved in the disputes, should be summoned to attend. 
This proposition was rejected. The President offered to be satisfied, if Mr. 
Russel wns allowed to go to Tanjore for only a few days, to preserve the appear- 
ances of consistency in the proceedings of the Council, and to quiet the alarms 
of the Rajah. This too was rejected. 

Hitherto the proceedings of both parties, whatever name they may deserve 
in point of wnsdom or virtue, were regular in point of form. Only one alter- 
native now remained for Lord Pigot ; the majority was either to be obeyed, or 
its authority was to be resisted. Lord Pigot resolved to resist ; and the method 
which he pursued w’as as follows. 

He assumed that the President was an integrant part of the Council ; that it 
w as not competent to perform any acts of government without him ; and that 
he had a right to withhold his concurrence from any propositions w'hich the 
majority might urge. This was pretty nearly the same doctrine which had sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Hastings in Bengal ; but the practical application was some- 
what different. 

On the 19th of August, it was moved that a copy of instructions for Colonel 
Stuart, prepared by the commanding ofiicer, should be taken into consideration. 
The President declared that he would not put the question. The obstruction 
presented a question of importance ; and the majority resolved to adjourn. The 
following day the Council assembled, and the same motion was made. The 
President declared that he would not allow the question to be agitated at the 
Board. The majority, nevertheless, approved of the instructions, and prepared 
the draught of a letter to the oflficer at Tanjore to deliver over the command of 
the garrison to' Colonel Stuart. The President declared that he would rign 
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neither ; affirmed that without his signature they could have no authority, and Chap. IV. 

warned his opponents to desist. The minds of the majority were yet embar- ^ ' 

rassed, and they adjourned the Council for two days. On the 22d of August, 

the day on which they first assembled, the majority produced a minute, in which 

they deny that the concurrence of the President is necessary to constitute an 

act of government ; affirm that the vote ’of the majority constitutes an act of 

government ; and that it tends to subvert the constitution, for the President to 

refuse either to put a question, or to carry into execution the decisions of the 

majority. The President proposed, that questions of so much importance should 

be left to the decision of their honourable masters ; and that here, till their plea-. 

sure should be known, both parties should allow the matter to rest. 

This, too, was not agreeable to the wishes of the majority. They came to a 
resolution, that as the President would not sign the instructions to Colonel 
Stuart, and the letter to the officer at Tanjore, a letter should be written to the 
Secretary, directing him to sign them in the name of the Council, and transmit 
them as authoritative instruments of government to the parties addressed. 

The letter was written, and approved by all the gentlemen of the majority. 

They began to sign it in order, and two of them had already written their 
names, when Lord Pigot took, or snatched it out of the hand of the man who 
held it. He then took a paper out of his pocket ; and said he had a charge to 
present against two members of the Board, and named the two who had just 
signed the letter he had snatched. The accusation was, that by signing orders 
to the Secretary to give instructions to Colonel Stuart, they had been guilty of 
an act subversive of the authority of government, and tending to introduce 
anarchy. By the standing orders of the Company, any member of the Council, 
against whom a charge was preferred, was not allowed to deliberate or vote on 
any of the questions relating to the charge. When the two accused members 
were excluded, the President had a majority by his own casting vote. It was 
therefore voted to suspend the members in question, and then the President had 
a permanent majority. After the vote of suspension, the Council adjourned to 
the following day, which was the 23d. The gentlemen of the former majority 
forbore to attend ; but they sent by a public notary a protest, in which, beside 
denouncing the principal act of the following day, they, as the majority of the 
Board, declare themselves the governing body, and claim the obedience of the 
settlement. This protest was sent by the same agency to the commanders of 
his Majesty’s troops, and to all persons holding any authority at Madras. In conse- 
quence of what he deemed so great an outrage. Lord Pigot summoned the 
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Book V. Council again to meet at four o’clock ; when they passed a vote, suspending 
the whole of the members who had signed the protest, and ordered Sir Robert 
Fletcher, the commanding officer, to be put under aiTCst, and tried by a court 
martial. 

Lord Pigot The opponents were not behind in violence. They speedily assembled ; de- 
impnsoned. themselves a Council vested with all the powers of government ; and 

resolved to arrest the person of Lord Pigot, and confer the command of the army. 
Sir Robert Fletcher being ill, on Colonel Stuart. * The task of performing the 
aiTest of Lord Pigot was devolved on the Colonel, who, by acquiescence, had 
accepted from him the command of the army. The greater part of the next 
day, the 24th, the Colonel passed in company, or in business, with his Lord- 
ship, breakfasted with Iiim as well as dined ; and having accepted an invitation 
to sup at his house, and made his arrangements to arrest him by the way, was 
in the carriage of Lord Pigot along with him, when it was surrounded and 
stopped by the troops. 

As the point, for which all this confusion was created was the extremely 
minute one, whether Mr. Russel should or should not go for a few days to 
Tanjore, it is not easy to believe that something of importance did not remain 
at the bottom, which it was not the interest of the parties to disclose. One 
thing is certain, that the parties, and they had the best means of information, 
cast the most odious imputations upon one another, and imputed the most cor- 
rupt and dishonourable motives. The one party were accused of desiring to 
have an opportunity of eniiching themselves by sharing in the revenues of the 
Rajah, the other by sharing in those of the Nabob, f The party who espoused 
the views of the Nabob seem to have been afraid, after the extremities on 
which they had ventured, to carry their own resolutions into effect. They had 
voted that the crop which was on the ground at the time of the restoration 

* In examining afterwards the conduct of the parties, a question was raised about the time of 
this resolution to arrest Lord Pigot. It appeared to have been taken before the violence of Lord 
Pigot, in suspending the whole of the majority, and oi dering the arrest of Sir Robert Fletcher. 
But the affidavits of the parties, who were prosecuted in England for the imprisonment of Lord 
Pigot, and which affidavits were not contradicted, affirmed, that the figure 8 indistinctly written, 
and mistaken for 8, had been the source of the error ; and that 8 o’clock, and not 3 p. m. was th^ 
time at which the resolution of the majority was taken. 

t Admiral Pigot declared in the House of Commons, that his brother had been offered ten 
lacs of pagodas, and afterwards fifteen, a bribe, amounting to about 300,000Z. of English money, 
only to defer, and that for a short and specified time, the le-instattment of the Rajah See Par- 
liamentary History, for the 16th of April, 1779, and Dodsley’s Annual Register, xxii. 
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belonged to the Nabob, and ought to follow the assignments he had made ; yet Chap. IV. 
the Rajah was not disturbed in the possession of it ; and the debts, real or ficti- 
tious, of Benfield at the end of their administration remained undischarged. * 

They proceeded to the jfurther violence of suspending all those members of 
the Council, who had voted with the President ; but it does not appear that any 
harshness attended his confinement, or that he was not indulged with every 
fii’eedom, consistent with the means necessary to prevent his resuming the go- 
vernment. 

When intelligence was brought to England of the violent act of the Council Sentiments 
of Madras, it excited among the members of the Company, and stiU more in mgs^rEn-^' 
the nation at large, both surprise and indignation. In the Court of Directors, oT 

the party who defended, or at any rate attempted to apologise for the authors of **>®se affairs, 
the late revolution, were nearly equal to the party by which they were condemned. 

But in a Court of Proprietors, held on the 26th of March, 1777, a resolution 
was passed by a majority of 382 to 140, in which it was recommended to the 
Court of Directors to take the most effectual measures for restoring Lord Pigot 
to the full exercise of his authority, and for inquiring into the conduct of the 
principal actoi’s in his imprisonment. In consequence of this proceeding it was, 
on the 11th of April, carried by a casting vote, in the Court of Directors, 
that Lord Pigot and his friends should be restored to the situations from which 
they had been improperly removed ; that seven members of the Council, in- 
cluding the Commander in Chief, who were declared to have subverted the 
government by a military force, should be suspended ifrom the service, and not 
estored without the immediate act of the Directors. But a vote of censure 
was at the same time passed on Lord Pigot, whose conduct in several instances 
was pronounced to be worthy of blame. The means were not yet exhausted of 
defeating this turn of affairs. Not only were impediments accumulated, and 
placed in the way ; but a fresh set of resolutions were brought forward, importing 
the recall of both parties, as the only mode of accomplishing that fundamental 
investigation which the importance of the occasion required. These propositions, 
in favour of which the ministers were supposed to have exerted aU their in- 
fluence, were voted by a majority of 414 to 317, in a General Court on the 9th 
of May. The attention of Parliament was also attracted. Governor Johnstone, 
who was distinguished for the part which he had taken in discussions relative 
to Indian affairs, moved, on the 32d of the same month, a series of resolutions. 


* See their affidavit, HoweU’s State Trials, xxi. 12S6. 
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highly approving the conduct of Pigot, and the measures which had been pur- 
sued for his restoration ; while they condemned the proceedings of his enemies, 
and the motion for his recall. Almost all the questions of English policy relating 
to the affairs of Carnatic underwent discussion in a long and animated debate, 
which was closed by a vote of no more, notwithstanding ministerial influence, 
than ninety to sixty-seven, against the resolutions. 

After these proceedings a commission was prepared under the Company’s seal, 
bearing date the 10th of June, 1777, by which Lord Pigot was restored to his 
office ; but he was at the same time directed, within one week after the dispatch 
of the first ship, which, subsequent to the date of his restoration, should proceed 
from Madras, to deliver over the government to his successor ; and either by that 
ship, or the first that should follow, to take his passage to England. The mem- 
bers of the Council who had concurred in displacing Lord Pigot were recalled ; 
and the military officers who had been chiefly instrumental in executing the 
an-est and confinement w'ere ordered to be tried by courts martial on the spot. 
Till inquiry should be made into the conduct of both parties in the recent scenes, 
when it would be seen which of the actors might deserve, and which might not 
deserve, to be removed from the service, the Directors thought proper to form a 
temporary government ; in which Sic Thomas Rumbold, after the departure of 
Lord Pigot, was to succeed to the chair ; John WhitehiU to be second in council ; 
and Major General Hector Munro, Commander of the Forces, to be third, 
without the power of any further advancement. 

Before these regulations were received in India, Lord Pigot had passed beyond 
the reach of honour or disgrace. His constitution, worn out by age, and the 
operation of a hostile climate, sunk under the inactivity of his situation, and the 
painful feelings which preyed upon his mind, after a confinement of somewhat 
more than eight months. Mr. WhitehiU reached Madras on the 31st of August, 
1777, and being the senior counseUor acted as President and Governor tUl the 
8th of February foUowing, when Sir Thomas Rumbold arrived.* 


* Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781; and Parliamentary History, 1777, 1779, 
1780 ; State of Facts relative to Tanjore, printed for Cadell, 1777 ; Tanjore Papers, printed for 
Cadell, 1777 ; Lord Pigot’s Narrative, with notes of Mr. Dalrymple, &c. ; Defence of Lord Pigot, 
drawn up by Mr. Lind ; Case of the President and Council, fairly stated, &c. Almon, 1777; 
Proceedings against George Stratton and others (in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxi.); Hist, and 
Management of the East India Company ; Considerations on the Conquest of Tanjore, and the 
Restoration of the Rajah. The two last, both by the agents of the Nabob, were published by 
Cadell, in 1777. Genuine Memoirs ofAsiaticus, in a series of letters to a friend, during five years’ 
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Once more the subject was taken up by the House of Commons. On the 16th Chap. IV. 
of April, 1779, Admiral Pigot, the brother of the deceased Governor, began the 
discussion with a history of the transactions which had led to the deposition of 
Lord Pigot, and with the heaviest charges against the actors in that scene ; After 
which he moved a series of resolutions, affirming the principal facts, affirming 
also that orders had been given to hold courts-martial for the trial of the princi- 
pal military officers engaged in the crime, and directing an address to his 
Majesty for the prosecution, by the Attorney-General, of four of the members of 
the Council, who had returned to England. The resolutions gave rise to consi- 
derable debate ; but were finally adopted. Proceedings in the courts of law were 
immediately commenced ; and on the 20th of December, the four members were 
tried for a misdemeanour, before a special jury ; and found guilty. When brought 
up for judgement, a fine of 1000/. was imposed upon each ; to men of their 
fortunes, a punishment hardly to be felt ; Such is the difference, in the minds of 
English judges, between the crime of deposing the head of a government in the 
East Indies, and wi’iting a censure upon one of the instruments of government at 
home.* 

When the northern circars were first delivered into the hands of the Company, Appointment 

and proceed- 

it was judged expedient to govern the country for a time in the manner which mgs of the 
v/as already established. The Circars of Rajamundry, Ellore, and Condapilly, 
were consigned, under a lease of three years, to a native, named Hussun Ali 
Khan, who had previously governed them, under the Nizam, with the state and 
authority of a viceroy. The remaining Circar of Cicacole was placed under 
a similar administration, but in the hands of a separate deputy. 

A change was introduced in 1769. Administration by the agency of natives 
was discontinued : And the Circars were placed under the charge of Provincial 
Chiefs and Councils, a title and form which at that period the commercial factories 
were made to assume. Under the Chief and Council, formerly the Factory, of 
Masulipatam, were placed the districts of CondapiUy, Rajamundry, and Ellore. 

The Chief and Council of Vizigapatam received in charge the southern parts of 
Cicacole : and at Ganjam, where the factory had been discontinued, a new 
establishment was made of a chief and council for those affairs of the country 
which could be most conveniently ruled from that as a centre. To these provin- 


residence in different parts of India, three of wliich were spent in the service of the Nabob of 
Aicot By Philip Dormer Stanhope, Esq. p. 123 — 142. 

* Parliamentary History, vol. xx. ; Howell's State Trials, vol. xxi. 
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cial boards, the financial, judicial, and, in short, the whole civil and political 
administi-ation of the country, was consigned. 

The disappointment in their expectations of pecuniary supply from the northern 
drears, as from their other dominions, and the sense which they entertained of 
the defects of the existing administration, had recommended to the Court of Direc- 
tors the fonnation of the Committee of Circuit. This Committee were directed 
by personal inspection, and inquiry upon the spot, to ascertain, with all possible 
exactness, the produce, the population, and manufactures of the country ; the 
extent and sources of the revenue ; the mode and expense of its collection ; the 
state of the administration of justice ; how far the financial and judicial regula- 
tions which had been introduced in Bengal were applicable in the Circars ; what 
was the condition of the forts; and the circumstances of the Zemindars or Rajahs ; 
what the military force of each ; the expenses both of his army and household ; 
and the means which he possessed of defraying them. The Directors declared it 
to Ire their intention to let the lands, after the expiration of the present leases, 
for a term of years, as in Bengal ; not, however, to deprive the hereditaiy Zemin- 
dars of their income ; but leave them an option, either to take the lands which 
had belonged to them, under an equitable valuation, or to retire upon a pension. 
They avowed, at the same time, the design of taking the military power into 
their own hands, and of preventing the Zemindars from maintaining those bodies 
of troops, with which they were pei’petually enabled to endanger the peace and 
security of the state. 

Within a few daj's after the deposition of Lord Bigot, the new* Governor and 
Council drew up the instructions of the Committee ; and sent them to the 
discharge of their duties. They had made some pi-ogress in their inquiiies ; 
when Sir Thomas Rumbold took the reins of government at Madras, in February, 
1778.* 

In Council, on the 24th of March, the Governor represented, that on account 
of the diminution in the number of members, it was now inconvenient, if not 
impossible, to spare a sufficient number from the Council to form the Committee; 
that the Committee was attended with very vast expense ; that all the ends 
which were proposed to be served by it might be still more effectually accom- 
plished if the Zemindars were sent for, the information desired obtained from the 
Zemindars, and the jummabundy, or schedule of rent, settled with them at the seat 

* Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1810 ; Second Report, Committee 
of Secrecy, 1781. App. No. 153. 
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of government ; that by this expedient the Zemindars would be made to feel Chap. IV, 
more distinctly their dependance upon the government, both for punishment and 
protection ; that intrigues and the pursuit of private, at the expense of public 
interests, which might be expected in the Circars, would be prevented at Madras; 
and that an indefinite amount of time would be saved. For these reasons he moved, 
that the Committee of Chcuit should be suspended, and that in future the annual 
rent of the districts should be settled at the Presidency to which the Zemindars 
should for that purpose be ordered to repair. The Council acquiesced in his 
reasons, and without further deliberation the measure was decreed. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Zemindars, they were thro-wn into the 
greatest consternation. It was expressly urged by the provincial councils on the 
spot, that the Zemindars were in general poor, and hardly able to support their 
families with any appearance of dignity ; that many of them were altogether 
unable to defray the expense of a distant journey, and of a I’esidence for any 
considerable time at the seat of government ; that the greater part of them were 
in debt, and in arrears to the Company ; that they must borrow money to enable 
them to undertake the journey, and still further incapacitate themselves for 
fulfilling their engagements; that their absence would greatly augment the 
confusions of the country, obstructing both the collection of the revenue, and 
the preparation of the investment ; and that some of them laboured under the 
weight of so many years, and so many bodily infirmities, as to render the journey 
wholly impracticable. 

The President and Council persevered in their original design; and a consider- Transactio»ls 
able number of the Zemindars were brought to Madras. Of the circumstances f 
which followed, a few it is necessary to particularize. In every case the Governor 
alone negotiated with the Zemindars, and regulated their payments ; in no case 
did he lay the grounds of his treaty before the Council ; in every case the 
Council, without inquiry, acquiesced in his decrees. Of all the Zemindars in the 
northern Cii’cars, the most important was Vizeram R^z, the Rajah of Vizinaga- 
ram, whose territory had the extent of a considerable kingdom, and whose power 
had hitherto held the Company in awe. The character of the Rajah was volup- 
tuousness and sloth ; but along with this he was mild and equitable. Sitteram 
Raz, his brother, was a man who possessed in a high degree the talents and vices 
of a Hindu. He was subtle, patient, full of application, intriguing, deceitful, 
stuck at no atrocity in the pursuit of his ends, and was stained with the infamy 
of numerous crimes. Sitteram Raz had so encroached upon the facility and 
weakness of his brother as to have transferred to himself the principal power in 

3 o 2 
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Book V. the pro-sance. The 3'okc, however, ■« hich he had placed upon the neck of the 
^ Rajah was galUng-, and sustained ■Rith great uneasiness. Jaggernaut Raz, a 
connexion of the fainil}% united by marriage with the Rajah, u ho had super- 
intended the details of government, as Duan, or financial minister, and was 
universally respected as a man of undereUniding and virtue, had been recently 
deprived of his office, through the machinations of Sitteram Raz. The points 
which required adjustment between Vizeram Raz and the Company had suggested 
a use, or afforded a pretext, for calling Mm to the Pvesidenc}" before Sir Thomas 
Rumbold anived. Against this ox’der he remonstrated, on the ground of his 
povei’ty, and of the detriment to Ms affairs which absence ■would induce. lie 
offered to settle with the Council at Vizigapatam for any reasonable tribute or 
rent ; and complained of his brother Sitteram Raz, whom he described as engaged 
in machinations for his ruin. Sitteram had obeyed the very first summons to 
repair to hladras, and had negotiated successful^ for the farm of one principal 
division of the lands. He canied another point of stiU greater importance; 
which was to receiv'e from the Presidency the appointment of Duan to the Rajah. 
To this regulation the Rajah manifested the greatest aversion. The President 
addressed Mm in the foUowdng words : “ We are convinced that it is a measure 
which your own welfare and the interest of the Company render indispensably 
necessary. But should you continue obstinately to withstand the pressing 
instances that have I’epeatedly been made to you by the Board, conjunctively as 
well as separately, we shall be under the necessity of taking such resolutions as 
will in all probability Ixe extremely painful to you, but which, being once passed, 
can never be recalled.” To this Vizeram Raz made the following answer: 
“ I shall consider myself henceforward as divested of all po-wer and constxjuence 
whatever, seeing that the Board urge me to do that which is contrary to my fixed 
determination, and that the result of it is to be the losing of my country.” The 
reason which was ui’ged by the President for tMs arbitraiy proceeding was, the 
necessity of having a man of abilities to preserve the order of the country, and 
ensure the revenues. The Court of Directors, however, say, in their general 
letter to the Presidency of Madras, dated the 10th of January, 1781, “ Our 
surprise and concern were great, on observing the very injurious treatment which 
the ancient Rajah of Vizianagaram received at the Presidency ; when, deaf to 
his representations and entreaties, you, in the most arbitrary and unwarrantable 
manner, appointed Ms ambitious and intriguing brother, Sitteram RSz, Duan of 
the Circar, and thereby put him in possession of the revenues of his elder brother, 
who had just informed you that he sought his ruin : For, however necessary it 
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might be to adopt measures for securing payment of the Company’s tribute, no Chap IV 
circumstance, except actual and avowed resistance of the Company’s authority, ^ ^ 

could warrant such treatment of the Rajah.” And in one of the resolutions 
which was moved in the House of Commons by hlr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville, on the 35th of April, 1782, it was declared, “ That the Governor and 
majority of the Council of Fort St. George did, by menaces and harsh treatment, 
compel Vizeram Raz, the Rajah of Visianagrum, to employ Sitteram Raz as the 
Duan, or Manager of his Zemindary, in the room of Jaggeimaut, a man of 
probity and good character ; that the compulsive menaces made use of tov ards 
the Rajah, aiid the gross ill treatment which he received at the Presidency, were 
humiliating, unjust, and cimel in themselves, and highly derogatory to the 
interests of the East India Company, and to the honour of the British nation.” 

Nor was this the only particular in which the Presidency and Council contri- 
buted to promote the interest and gratify the ambition of Sitteram Raz, They 
not only prevailed upon the Rajah to be reconciled to his brother ; they confirmed 
his adoption of that brother’s son ; and “ agreed,” say the Secret Committee of 
the Plouse of Commons, “ that all under-leases should for the future be made in 


the adopted Rajah’s name ; that his name should be used in all acts of govern- 
ment ; and that Sitteram Raz his father, who was in reality to enjoy the power, 
should be accepted of by the Board as a security for this young man.” f 

In the opinion of the Directors, even this was not all. They accused the Disapproba- 
Presidency of underselling the lands by a corrupt connivance with Sitteram RSz. Dnectors. 

“ The report,” they said, “ of the Committee of Cu’cuit, and the positive evidence 
of Sitteram RAz, warrant us in asserting that more than double the amount of the 
tribute for which you have agreed, might and ought to have been obtained for 
the Company. We are in possession,” they add, “ of one fact, which, so far as 
it extends, seems to convey an idea, that the Zemindars have been abused, and 
their money misapplied at the Presidency.” I 

The Directors alluded to the following fact; that Mr. Redhead, private 
secretary to Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Governor, had actually received from 
Sitteram Raz a bond for one lac of rupees, on condition of his services in procui’- 
ing for the donor, the duanship of the Zemindary, a reconciliation with his 
brother, a confirmation of his son’s adoption, the Zemindary of Ancapilly, and the 
fort of Vizinagaram ; advantages, the whole of which Sitteram Raz obtained ; 


Second Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781 ; Appendix, No, 153. 
t See Letter of ICth of January, 1781, quoted above. 


t Ibid. p. 16. 
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V. and corruption, of which, though made known to the President and Council bj 
the proceedings of a court of justice, they afforded to the Court of Directoi’s no 
information.^ 

Another fact was ; that to the same Blr. Redhead, as appeared by a codicil to 
his will. Ameer ul Omra, son of the Nabob, had an order from his father to pay 
a lac of rupees. 

Another fact was ; that two lacs and one thousand rupees had been transmitted 
to Sitteram Raz, w^hile at Madras ; of which money, though he was greatly in 
arrear, no part was paid to the Company. 

It further appeared ; that, according to one of the checks devised by the 
Company upon the corruption of their servants, Sir Thomas Rumbold, if he 
possessed in India any money on loan or merchandize on hand at the time of 
entering upon his office was by his covenant bound, before he proceeded to re- 
cover the money, or dispose of the goods, to deliver to the Board a particular 
account of such property upon oath : that upon an accurate examination of the 
records of the Council during the whole of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s administra- 
tion, no proceedings to that effect could be found : that Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
nevertheless, had remitted to Europe, between the 8th of February the day of 
I his arrival at Madras, and the beginning of August in the same year, the sum 
of 45,000/., and, during the two subsequent years, a further sum of 119,000/., 
the whole amounting to 164,000/., although the annual amount of his salary 
and emoluments did not exceed 20,000/. 

Sir Thomas ojiposed the evidence of corruption which these transactions im- 
ported, by asserting, that he had property in India at the time of his return, 
sufficient to account for the remittances which he afterwards made. The evi- 
dence which he produced consisted in certain papers and books of account, 
which exhibited upon the face of them sums to a great amount. And one of 
the witnesses, examined before the Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, stated his having heard in conversation from Sfr Thomas Rumbold, that 
he had in Bengal, at the time of his last arrival in India, about 90,000/. ; part 
in Company’s cash ; part in bonds, and mortgages at interest, on some of which 
three or four years interest was due.j- 

The lands or taxes in the circars were let, some for ten years, some for five. 


* Third Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781, p. IS, 14. Twelfth Resolution of Mr. Dundas, 
moved in the House of Commons, 25th April, 17S2. 
t Second Report, ut supra, p. 21, 22. 
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The jaghire about Madras was re-let to the Nabob, not for one, but for tluee Chap IV. 
years. And in no case was any satisfactory inquiry performed. ' — 

The Directors, complaining that their orders, and the interests of the Com- 
pany, had been equally disregarded ; and that, while the dignity and feelings of 
the Zemindars were violated, the rights of the immediate cultivators were left 
without protection; pronounced upon the whole of these proceedings their 
strongest condemnation. 

In the agreements formed with the Subahdar, or Nizam, respecting the five Transactions 
northern circars, in 1766 and 1768, it was arranged, that Guntoor, which wasNi^m^ie- 
one of them, shoidd be gi’anted in jaghire to Bazalut Jung, his brother ; to be 
enjoyed by that Prince during his life, or so long as the Subahdar should be sa- 
tisfied with his conduct ; and upon expiration of the interest of Bazalut Jung, 
to revert to the Company. About the latter end of the year 1774, the Gover- 
nor and Council were informed by letters from the chief of Masulipatam, that a 
bod)’’ of French troops, under the command of M. Lally, were retained in the 
service of Bazalut Jung, and received reinforcements and stores by the port of 
Mootapilly. The mention of a French force in the service of a native prince 
was sure to kindle the jealousy of the English. The Presidency of Bladras held 
the affair of sufficient importance to communicate with the Supreme Council of 
Bengal on the propriety of using measui'cs to procure the removal of the French 
from the tenitories of Bazalut Jung ; and received the authority of that Board, 
not only to insist with Bazalut Jung upon their immediate dismissal ; but to 
prepare a body of troops for marching to his frontiers, and to threaten him, 
that “ they would take possession of his country, and negotiate with the Nizam, 
even by an entire renunciation of the revenues, for the cession of it to the Com- 
pany.” It was deemed adviseable to treat with the Nizam, as principal in the 
treaty of 1768, and a party to every agreement between the Company and 
Bazalut Jung ; and they desired his co-operation for compelling his brother, 
either, 1st, to dismiss the Europeans from his service, and trast to the English 
the defence of Guntoor, which was their own ; or, 2dly, to let that Circar to them 
at a rent determined by amicable valuation. The Nizam replied in friendly 
terras ; declaring that he had sent a person of distinction to procure the removal 
of the French from the service of his brother; and that “ every article of the 
treaty should remain fixed to a hair’s breadth.” From the date of these trans- 
actions, which extended to the beginning of the year 1 776, though several re- 
presentations had been received of the continuance of the French in the terri- 
tory of Bazalut Jung, no ulterior measures were adopted by the Board until the 
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Book V. 


The Nizam 
offended. 


loth of July, 1778, when the President and Select Committee entered a minute, 
expressing a conviction of danger from the presence, in such a situation, of such 
a body of men. A negotiation, through the medium of the Nabob without the 
intervention of the Nizam, was commenced with Bazalut Jung. That prince 
was now alarmed with the prospect presented by the probable designs of Hyder 
Ali, and weE disposed to quiet his apprehensions by the benefit of English pro- 
tection. On the SOtli of November, the President presented to the Board a 
proposal, tendei’ed by Bazalut Jung, in which that Prince agreed to cede the 
Guntoor district for a certain annual payment, to dismiss the French from his 
service, and to accept the engagemeni. of the English to afford him troops for 
the defence of his country. On the 27th of January, 1779, when the treaty was 
concluded with Bazalut Jung, it was thought expedient to send to the court of 
the Nizam a resident ; who should ascertain as far as possible the views of that 
Prince, and his connexions with the Indian powers or the French ; obviate any 
unfavourable impressions which he might have received ; and transact any busi- 
ness to which the relations of the two states might give birth. And on the 19th 
of April a force, under General Harpur, was ordered to proceed to the protec- 
tion of the territory of Bazalut Jung. 

In the contest with the Mahrattas, in which, at the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay, the English were engaged, the Nizam had expressed a desire to 
remain neutral ; though he had frankly declared his hatred of Ragoba, and his 
connexion by treaty with Pundit Purdaun, the infant Peshwa, that is, w ith the 
prevailing party of the Poona council ; and though an alliance with the Berar 
government had been attempted by the Supreme Council, on the condition of re- 
covering for that government some countries which had Ijeen wrested from it by 
the Subahdar of Deccan. When Mr. Holland, who was sent as resident by the 
Presidency of Madras, arrived at Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam, on the 
6th of April, he was received with every mark of respect, and with the strongest 
assurances of a desire to cultivate the friendship of the English. But when, at 
his audience, the resident proceeded to explain the transactions which, v/ithout 
the participation of the Nizam, had taken place between the Company and his 
brother, the painful emotions of his Highness were visible ; he read over the 
articles of the treaty of 1768; affirmed that it was violated by the conduct of 
the Presidency ; disavowed the right of the English to interfere in the concerns 
of his family ; declared that, if the treaty was to be regarded, the troops which 
without his leave v%^ere aboul to march into the country possessed by Bazalut 
Jimg, a dependant of the Subah, ought to be stopped ; if the treaty was not to 
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be regarded, he should be constrained to oppose them. To the apology, urged Chap. IV. 
by Mr. Holland, that the probability of an immediate attack by Hyder .Ui left ^ 

not sufficient time for consulting him, the Nizam replied that Hyder had no im- 
mediate intention to molest his brother, but was meditating a speedy attack 
upon Carnatic, to be conducted, like the former invasion of that province, by 
plundering and burning, while he avoided a battle. The Nizam was jealous of 
the presence of a British force with Bazalut Jung, who, with such assistance, 
he doubted not, would soon aspire at independence. The French troops he had 
taken into his own service immediately after they were dismissed by his brother; 
but he assured the British resident that he had adopted this expedient solely to 
prevent them from passing into the service of Hyder or the Mahrattas ; and 
described them as of little value, the wreck of the army of Bussy, augmented 
by persons of aU nations. This was a contingency which, in their eagerness to 
see the French discharged by Bazalut Jung, the Presidency had somew^hat over- 
looked. It was no doubt true, as they alleged, that had the Nizam consulted 
the friendship of the English, he would have ordered the Fi’ench troops to the 
coast, w'hence with other prisoners they might have been sent on their passage 
to Europe. 

In the Select Committee, on the 5th of June, it was proposed by the Gover- 
nor, and agreed, that the pesheush or tribute, of five lacs of rupees, which the 
Company were bound by their treaty to pay, in compronnse, for possession of 
the Northern Circai’s, the Nizam should be solicited to remit. The payment of 
it had already been suspended for two years, partly on the pretence that the 
French troops were not dismissed, partly on account of the exhausted state of 
their finances. When this proposal was announced by Mr. Holland to the Nizam, 
he became highly agitated ; and declared his conviction that the English no 
longer meant to observe the treaty ; for which reason he also must prepare for 
war. 


Mr. Holland, who had received insti’uctions to communicate with the Supreme 
Council, conveyed intelligence of these transactions to Bengal, by sending, on the 
Sd of September, copies of the letters which had passed between him and the 
Presidency of Madras. On the 2l5th of October, the subject was taken into 
consideration at Calcutta ; when the proceedings of the Madras Presidency, in 
forming a treaty with Bazalut Jung without the interposition of his immediate 
sovereign, the Company’s ally ; and in withholding the payment, and proposing 
the abolition of the pesheush ; underwent the most severe condemnation ; as 
tending to impeach the character of the English for justice and faith, and to 
VOL. n. 3 p 
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Book V. raise them up a formidable enemy, when they were akeady exposed to unusual 
difficulties and dangers. It was agreed, that the case demanded the interfer- 
ence of the Superior Board ; and a letter was written on the 1st of November, 
1779 j to assure the Nizam that the intentions of the English government were 
truly pacific, notwithstanding the interpretation which he put upon the proceed- 
ings of the Council at Madras. Mr. Holland was dkected to suspend his nego- 
tiations till he should receive further instructions from his own Presidency. 
Letters were also written to that Pi’esidency, acquainting them, in terras 
studiously inoffensive and mild, with the aberrations which it appeared to the 
Supreme Council that they had made from the line of propriety and prudence. 
The Nizam declared the highest satisfaction with the friendly assurances which 
the Supreme Council had expressed. But their interference excited the highest 
indignation and resentment in the Council of Madras. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber a minute was entered by Sir Thomas Rumbold, the President, in which he 
treats the censure which had been passed on their conduct as undeserved, and 
its language unbecoming; denies the right of the Supreme Council thus to 
interfere in the transactions of another Presidency, and argues that their con- 
trohng power extended to the conclusion alone of a treaty, not to the interme- 
diate negotiation ; he turns the attack upon the Bengal Presidency ; enters into 
a severe investigation of the pohcy and conduct of the Mahratta war, which in 
every particular he condemns ; this it was which had alienated the mind of the 
■ Subahdar, not the regulation with his brother, or the proposed remission of the 
peshcush; the retention of a peshcush offended not the conscience of the 
Bengal Presidency, when themselves were the gainers, the unfortunate Emperor 
of India the sufferer, and when it was a peshcush stipulated and secured by- 
treaty for the most important grants. In terms of nearly the same import the 
letter was couched in which the Presidency of Madras returned an answer to 
that of Bengal, and along with which they transmitted the minute of their 
President. 

The Presidency of Madras had not only taken Guntoor on lease from Bazalut 
Jung, they had also transferred it, on a lease of ten years, to the Nabob of 
Arcot ; though well aware how httle the Directors were pleased with his mode 
of exaction, either in their jaghire, or in his own dominions. 

The Directors The measure of their offences, in the eyes of the Directors, was now suffi- 
pn^ipai* ciently full. In them letter of the 10th of January, 1781, after passing the 
the’Madraf Severest censure upon the abohtion of the Committee of Circuit, and the pro- 
government. ceedings with the Zemindars of the four Northern Circars, on the treaty with 
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Bazalut Jung, the transactions with the Nizam, and the lease of Guntoor to the Chap IV. 
Nabob, they dismiss from their service Sir Thomas Rumbold, President, John ' ^ 

Hill, and Peter Perring, Esquires, Members of their Council of Fort St. George; 
deprive of their seat in council Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson ; and expi’ess their 
strongest displeasure against the commander of their forces Sir Hector Munro/' 

Tliese transactions are minutely detailed in the Second and Third Reports of the Committee 
of Secrecy, 1781 ; in the Appendixes to which, the official documents are to be found. 
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CHAP. V. 

War with the French — Pondicherry taken — War with Hyder Ali — Presi- 
dency unprepared — Colonel Baillie’s Detachment cut off — Supreme Council 
suspend the Governor of Fort St. George, and send Sir Eyre Coote to 
Madras — Hyder takes Arcot, and over-runs the greater part of the 
country — Loy'd Macartney, Governor of Fort St. George — Negapatnam 
and Trincomalee taken from the Dutch — Treaty between the Nabob of 
Arcot and Supreme Council — Assignment of the Nabob's Revenues — Telli- 
' cherry invested — Great Armaments sent from both England and France — 

■ Disaster of Colonel Brathwaitbs Detachment in Tanjore — Madras reduced 
to a State of Famine — Death of Hyder Ali — Tippoo withdraws the Myso- 
rean Army from Carnatic — Operations and Fate of General Matthews, 
on the Coast of Malabar — Siege of Mangalore — The General at Madras, 
refusing to obey the civil Authority, is arrested and sent to Europe-^-French 
and English suspend Hostilities in consequence of Intelligence of the Peace 
in Europe — Operations of Colonel FuUarton in Coimhetore — Peace xoith 
Tippoo — Behaviour of Supreme Council to Presidency of Madras. 

Book V. War with the French, instead of being, as formerly, the most alarming to 

'■ ' the English of ail sources of danger in India, now held a very inferior station 

War with the among the great objects which occupied their attention. In the beginning of 
July, 1778, intelligence was received in Bengal, which, though somewhat pre- 
dicheny. mature, was acted upon as certain, that war had commenced between England 
and France. Without w^aiting for a formal notification of this event, which 
might be only waiting till the French had made themselves strong, it was re- 
solved by a sti’oke, decisive in their present defenceless situation, to take posses- 
sion of the whole of the French settlements in India. With regard to minor 
places, the attempt was easy ; and Chandernagore, with the factories at Masuli- 
patam and Carical, surrendered without resistance : Pondicheny was the object 
of importance ; and it was resolved to lose no time in taking measures for its 
reduction. Instructions were sent to Madras, and reached it with unusual 
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expedition. Major-General Sir Hector Munro, who commanded the JMadras Chap. V. 
army, took post on an elevated ground, called the Red HiUs, distant about a ''~~ZXZ ^ 

league from Pondicherry, on the 8th of August ; and on the 9th summoned the 
place to surrender. But his preparations were still so backward, that it was 
the 21st of August before he took possession of the bound hedge, within cannon 
shot of the town ; and ground was not broken till the 6th of September. It 
was broken in two places, with a view to carry on attacks upon both sides of 
the town at once. 

The British squadron, consisting of one ship of sixty guns, one of twenty- Battle be- 
eight, one of twenty, a sloop of war, and an East Indiaman, sailed from French and 
Madras toward the end of July, under the command of Sir Edward Ycrnon, 
with a view to block up Pondicherry by sea. This squadron reached the scene 
of action about the time when Sir Hector Munro encamped on the Red Hills 
and summoned the fort. The French squadron, under M. Tronjolly, consisting 
of one ship of sixty-four guns, one of thirty-six, one of thiily-two, and two 
East Indiamen armed for war, sailed immediately, and prepared for action. 

The two squadrons met and engaged on the 10th of August. The battle raged 
with great fury for the space of seventy-four minutes ; when the three minor 
ships of the French squadron quitted the action, and in fifteen minutes after 
were followed by the rest. The English ships, which, as usually happened in 
engagements with the French, had suffered chiefly in thefr rigging, w'cre unable 
to pursue the French, wliich had suffered chiefly in their hulls. The French 
squadron reached Pondicherry the same night : Sailing badly, and opposed by the 
winds and the current, it was the 20th before the English recovered its station. 

Early on the morning of the 21st the French squadron was perceived under 
easy sail standing out of Pondicheny road. During the day the alternate 
failure and opposition of the winds prevented the squadrons from closing. And 
towards night the English commander stood in for Pondicherry road, and cast 
anchor ; expecting that the enemy, to whom it was an object of so much im- 
portance to keep open the communication of Pondicherry by sea, would proceed 
in the same direction, and commence the action on the following morning. M. The French 
Tronjolly availed himself of the night. His squadron was out of sight before fromtheco^t. 
the morning, and was no more heard of upon the coast. 

The garrison of Pondicherry was commanded by M. Bellecombe, a man After a gallant 
whom this abandonment was not sufficient to dismay. Notwithstanding the a^herry^ur" 
total destruction which the works of Pondicherry had sustained in the former 
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Book V. war, its fortifications had been restored with great diligence ; and it was de- 
' fended by a garrison who availed themselves of aU its advantages. The English 
opened theii’ batteries on the 18th of September, with the fire of twenty-eight 
cannon and twenty-seven mortars ; and earned on their approaches with unre- 
mitting vigour ; but the vigilance, activity, and enterprise of the garrison, com- 
pelled them to caution ; and, together with the rains, which fell in ton’ents, 
retarded their operations. Towards the middle of October, having pushed a 
gallery on the south side into the ditch of the fort, having made a breach in 
one of the bastions, destroyed the faces of the two that were adjacent, and 
prepared a bridge of boats for passing the ditch ; having also destroyed the face 
of the bastion on the opposite side of the town, and constructed a float for 
passing the ditch, they resolved to make the assault in three places at once ; 
on the south side, on the north side, and towards the sea, where the enemy had 
run out a stockade into the water. All the marines, and £00 seamen, were 
landed from the ships. On the day first appointed for the assault, so much rain 
unexpectedly fell, as to swell the water in the ditch, blow up the gallery on the 
southern side, and damage the boats belonging to the bridge. The loss was 
diligently and speedily repaired. But M. BeUecombe, who had accomplished aU 
that an able governor could perform to retard the fall of the place, resolved not 
to throw away the lives of the gallant men who had seconded his endeavours, 
and the day before the intended assault proposed a capitulation. The English, 
by the generosity of their terms, and the libez’ality of their whole izrocedure, 
showed theii’ high sense of the honour and gallantry of the enemy whom they 
had subdued. The garrison were allowed to march out with all the honours of 
war ; and, at the request of M. BeUecombe, the regiment of Pondicherry was 
complimented with its colours. After a delay of some months the fortifications 
were destroyed. 

Expedition The French now retained in India nothing but Mah4 a small fort and settle- 

against MaM, coast of Malabar. On the 27th of November, the question of 

its reduction was agitated in the Council; when the pride of driving the 
French entirely out of India enhanced the apparent advantage of the con- 
quest. The diflSculties were not inconsiderable : The march of the troops over 
land, from one side of India to the other, was long and hazardous : The dispo- 
sition of the native chiefs, through the territory of whom it would be necessary 
to pass, was not in aU cases ascertained to be friendly ; The constitution of 
Europeans would be apt to faU under the difficulties of the mai’ch : There was 
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not shipping sufficient to convey the expedition by sea : It was at the same Chap. V. 
time apprehended that Hyder Ali would view the enterprise with jealousy and ' '""17-9”” 
dissatisfaction ; and not regarded as impossible that he would directly oppose it. 

The importance however, of having no such talents as those of Frenchmen to 
cope with in India ; and of not leaving to them a place to which either troops or 
stores could be sent, though both Hyder and the Mahrattas had very con- 
venient places wdth which they would have gladly accommodated them, appeared 
of sufficient magnitude to induce the* Presidency to brave all dangers in under- 
taking an expedition against hlahe. Towards the end of December, it -was 
planned, that the European portion of the expedition should be conveyed by 
sea ; that the Sepoys should march over land ; that they should rendezvous at 
Anjengo ; and Colonel Brathwaite receive the command. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary intelligence was received at Madi-as, of the disaster sustained by the army 
of Bombay, on its march to Poona. The danger to wffiich this event might 
expose the expedition, now on its way to Mahe, underw'ent deliberation in the 
Council ; but the confession of weakness, which would be implied in the recall 
of the ti’oops, and the supposed importance of accomplisMng the object in view, 
decided the question in favour of perseverance. Intelhgence of the resolution of 
Hyder to resent the attack produced a hesitation ; and the importance w'as 
discussed of gaining the fiiendship of that powerful chief by renouncing the 
enterprise ; but after a short suspension, the design was resumed ; and Colonel 
Brathwaite was instructed to anticipate resistance by velocity of completion. The 
expedition encountered far less difficulty than there was reason to expect : No 
opposition was made to the march : The fleet and the troops anived safely at 
the place of rendezvous : And Mah4 which was strongly situated, but totally 
destitute of supplies, surrendered on the 19 th of March before a cannon was 
fired. It was occupied by the English till the 29th of November, when. Colonel 
Brathwaite’s detachment being ordered to Surat to reinforce General Goddard, 
the fort was blown up.* 

Before Colonel Brathwaite was enabled to comply with his orders, and embark 
for Surat, he received a requisition from the chief and factory at Tellicherry for 
the assistance of the whole detachment. That settlement had drawn upon itself 
the resentment of Hyder by protecting a Nair chief who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure. By the influence of Hyder a number of the sun’ounding Nairs were 
incited to attack the settlement ; which was closely pressed, at the time of the 

* First and Second Reports of the Committee of Secrecy ; also the Annual Register for 1779 
and 1782. 
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evacuation of Mahe. Not conceiving that he could be justified in leaving Telli- 
cherry in its perilous situation. Colonel Brathwaite moved with his detachment 
to its support. In consequence of the detention of those troops, the Council at 
Madras resolved to send another detachment to the assistance of Goddard; 
which were embarked in the months of January and February, 1780.* 

In 1774, the divisions among the Blahi’atta chiefs afforded to Hyder an 
opportunity, which he dexterously and vigorously improved, of turning the tide 
in his affairs. He recovered speedily the territory which he had lost. He 
diligently employed the interval of repose which succeeded, in restoring order to 
his country, improving his revenues, augmenting the number and improving the 
discipline of his troops. His power soon appeared to be rapidly on the increase; 
and afforded alarm to the English, who, by their evasion of the treaty of 1769, 
were conscious of the hatred they had inspired ; and were now jealous of a con- 
nexion between him and the French. He continued to extend his dominions 
and increase his power, with tittle interruption, till the latter end of the year 
1777, when the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali combined to chastise him. The 
Mahrattas, under Hurry Pundit and Purseram penetrated into the Balagaut 
country, with an army of 50,000 men ; but upon the approach of Hyder, who 
hastened to oppose them, they retreated into the district of Adoni, where they 
came to an engagement on the 5th of January, 1778, and sustained a defeat. 

Though Hyder was deeply exasperated against the Presidency of Madras for 
their continued evasion of treaty and refusal of assistance, he was induced by 
the state of affairs to make a fresh proposal in 1778. Harassed, by the hostili- 
ties of the Poonah government, he had been weU-pleased to support a pretender 
in the person of Ragoba : The English were now involved not only in disputes 
wdth the Poona ministers, but actual operations for the re-instatement of that 
ejected chief : And in the beginning of July, 1778, Hyder, through his resident 
at Madras, made a new overture towards an alliance with the English ; offering 
his assistance to establish Ragonaut Row in the office of Peshwa ; and requiring 
only a supply of arms and military stores for which he woxild pay, and a body 
of troops whose expenses he would defray. The opinion of the Presidency 
appears to have been, that such an arrangement might be useful ; more particu- 
larly to prevent the formation of a connexion between Hyder and the French : 
They even acknowledged their belief, that had not the treaty of 1769 been 
evaded, Hyder never would have sought other allies than themselves. The 


First Report, ut supra, p. 56. 
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Supreme Council, to whom reference was made, approved in general of an Chap. V. 
alliance with Hyder ; but being at that time zealous to form a connexion with ^ 

the Rajah of Berar, they dii'ected a modification of the terms in regard to 
Ragoba, whose cause, they said, was supported, not as an end, but a means, 
and a means now deemed subordinate to the successful issue of the negotiation 
with Moodajee. 

A friendly intercourse subsisted between Hyder and the French. He bad Hyder ofleud- 
been supplied by them with arms and military stores. A number of adventurers ptd^Lon^ 
of that nation commanded and disciplined his troops. And they were united by Malic 
a common hatred of the English power. A desii’e to save appearances, however, 
constrained Hyder to congratulate the English upon the reduction of Pondi- 
cherry. But anticipating the design of attacking Blah^ he gave early intima- 
tion of the resentment with which he would regard any such attempt. Mahe 
was situated in the territory of a petty prince on the western coast, who, with 
the other petty princes, his neighbours, were rendered tributary to Hyder, and 
ranked among his dependants. The merchants of various nations, it was declared 
by Hyder, had settlements, and performed traffic, in his dominions ; and all of 
them, as if they were subjects of his own, he would resolutely defend. To soften 
his animosity, and prevent a rupture, which the dread of his power, and above 
all, his apprehended union with the French, clothed in considerable teiTors, there 
was sent to his presence, in January, 1779, a person who, though empowered 
to declare the resolution of attacking Mahe, should assure Hyder of the deshe 
which the Presidency felt to study his inclinations, and to cultivate his friend- 
ship. The messenger was received with but little respect, and the invasion of 
Carnatic was threatened, as the retaliation for intei’fering with Mahe. At that 
particular moment, Hyder was engaged in the conquests of Gooti, of Camoul, 
and Cudapah ; the former belonging to the Mahratta chieftain Morari Row ; the 
two last to their respective Nabobs, dependants of the Subahdar ; and thence 
was hindered from taking effectual measures to defeat the expedition against 
Mahe. But the Presidency were now convinced of his decided aversion ; and 
were informed of his intention to make peace with the Mahrattas, for enabling 
him the more completely to carry into execution his designs against the English. 

Their thoughts were called to the necessity of preparation ; and they saw nothing 
but dangers and difficulties in their path. The Nabob, as he informed them, 
and as they knew well without his information, was destitute of money ; and as 
destitute of troops, on whom, either for numbers or quality, any reliance coMd be 
placed. Their own treasury was impoverished. And if the cavalry of Hyder 
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Book V. should enter tlie country, neither could the revenues be collected, nor provisions 
' be procured, hlore alive than they to the sense of danger, the Nabob urged 
the necessity of making peace with Hydex’, by stopping the expedition to Mahe : 
or, on the otlicr hand, of making terms with the Mahrattas and the Subahdar. 
Ilyder and the go far fi’om attempting to conciliate either Hyder or the Subahdar, the Presi- 

Nizam join m ^ ^ 

thieatenrag dcixcy lomied With Bazalut Jung the arrangement which has been akeady 
uidess^*^he"an- described, I’especting the Guntoor Cii'car and railitaiy assistance, and which, in 
gafemeiiM\ uh highest degree, alarmed and exasperated both. The detachment, wliich 

the English, under Colonel Harpur was sent to the assistance of Bazalut Jung, attempted to 
proceed to Adoni, through a part of Cudapah, which Hyder had lately subdued. 
His troops bai'ilcaded the passes ; and the detachment, afraid of being sur- 
I’ounded, was obliged to march back and wait for subsequent ordei’s. Hyder 
not only assured Bazalut Jung, by w riting, that he would not permit the Eng- 
lish, whom he described as the most faithless and usuiping of aU mankind, to 
establish themselves in a place so contiguous to his country, and so important 
as Guntoor ; but in the month of November he sent a body of troops into the 
territory of that Prince, took possession of the open country, and joined with 
Nizam Ali his brother, in threatening him with instant ruin, unless he broke 
off all correspondence with the English. In this emergency Bazalut Jung was 
constrained to forbid the march of the English detachment ; and to request the 
restoration of Guntoor, as the only means of pacifying his brother and Hyder, 
and averting his fate. The question respecting the cii’car came under dehber- 
ation of the Council on the 30th of December ; when the deci’ee was passed, 
that it should not be I’estored. Though its importance was considerable r because 
situated as it was between the territories of the Nabob, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of the English, in Carnatic, and the four Northern Circars, it completed 
the communication between their northern and southern possessions, and, by 
placing in their hands the port of MootapiUy, deprived Nizam Ali of all con- 
nexion with the sea, reduced him to the condition of a merely inland power, and 
in particular closed the channel by which French supplies could easily reach 
him ; yet the embarrassment, created in the Council, by the bargain they had 
concluded with the Nabob, -for a ten years’ lease of that circar, contributed not 
less, it would appear, than all other inducements to the resolution which they 
formed. 

Anticipating, a Under the apprehensions which the resentment and preparations of Hyder 
Hyder, the inspired, the Presidency, at the end of October, had represented to the Supreme 
Madras”^ Council the prospect of rupture with that chieftain, the dangerous magnitude of 
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his power, and their want of resources ; had pressed upon them the necessity of Ch ir \ 
forming a peace with the Mahrattas, as in that event Hyder would be restrained 


by his fears ; and had mitten in similar terms to General Goddard at Bombay. 

Soon after, when they were informed of the proljalnlity that hostilities w'ould be 
renewed with the Mahrattas, they reiterated the statement of their apprehensions ; 
and concluded that, destitute as they were of I’esources for all active operations, 
they could only collect then’ troops as much as possible, and wait to sec what 
the resolutions of the Supreme Board would enable them to undertake. 

Before the end of November, the Nabob, whose intelligence respecting the iSIake no pro- 
proceedings of the Indian powers, -was in general uncommonly good, informed 
the Governor, that a treaty had been formed between Hyder and the JMahrattas, 
to which Nizam Ali had acceded, for a system of combined hostilities against 
the English. Though in his answer to the Nabob the Governor appeared to 
discredit the intelligence, it w^as not long before he was satisfied of its truth ; 
and in the letter winch on the 31st of December the Select Committee addressed 
to the Supreme Board, they represent the treaty between Hyder and the Mah- 
rattas as an undoubted fact. StiU they were not so much impressed with a 
sense of imminent danger as to be deteired from sending a body of troops to 
the assistance of Goddard, in lieu of those which w-erc detained at Telhcherry ; 
being in daily expectation of a regiment from Europe ; conceiving themselves 
sufficiently strong to cover the principal garrisons ; and deeming it vain, without 
cavahy, to attempt to protect the open country against the invasion of a vast 
body of horse. In the month of January, 1780, the President wmote to the 
Court of Du’ectors, that, notwithstanding the alarms in which they had been 
held by the hostile appearances of Hyder and the Nizam, and notwithstanding 
the provocation which the support of Ragoba had given both to the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam, there was still a prospect of tranquillity ; and in the following 
month, he repeated, in still stronger terms, a similar assurance. Till the month 
of June, no measures were pui’sued w'hich had a reference to the w'ar , and even 
then, it w^as only commanded that Colonel Harpur’s detachment, %vhich had 
been transferred to the command of Colonel Baillie, should cross the Kistna, to 
be more in readiness, “ in case of any disturbance in the Carnatic.” On the 
19 th of June intelligence was received from the officer at Velore, that Hyder 
had began his march from Seringapatam, and that a gTeat army w'as already 
collected at Bangalore. On the 28th of the same month, the Select Committee 
of Fort St. George declared, by letter to the Supreme Board, that Hyder had 
received from the French islands a great quantity of military stores ; that his 
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army, which he had been rapidly increasing for two years past, was now equipped 
for immediate service ; that a part of it was already advanced to the borders of 
Caimatic ; and that intelEgence had been received of hds being actually employed 
in clearing the road to one of the principal passes. 

"i^Tiile the affairs of the Presidency were approaching to their present situa- 
tion, a division had existed not only in the Council, but in the Select Committee 
itself. The President however, and the General had combined ; and they re- 
tained a majority in both. In contemplation of the resentment of Hyder, and 
the progress of his power, the party, the views of which were apt to discord with 
those of the leading members of the government, had strongly urged upon them, 
at various times, the necessity of making preparations against the invasion with 
which they were threatened by Hyder, and of which they had received intima- 
tion from various quarters. If the resources of the Nabob and the Presidency 
combined were unequal to the maiatenance of an army sufficient for the protec- 
tion of the open country, it behoved them at least to assemble the troops ; which, 
scattered as they were in petty garrisons over a great extent of country, could 
not, in case of an emergency, be collected without a lapse of time ; and of which 
the junction would become hazardous, and perhaps impracticable, if the country 
were pervaded by Hyder’s horse. The majority, indeed, had expressed their 
opinion of the necessity of having the troops collected in a body, and ready to 
act, previous to invasion. But they had not yet become persuaded that the 
danger was sufficiently imminent to render it necessary that preparation should 
begin. 

On the 21st of July information was brought from the commander at Am- 
boor, that Hyder and his two sons, with the pi-incipal part of his army, had 
come through the pass, and that his artillery was drawn up in the road to Chan- 
gama. This intelligence, though it was confirmed from several quaiters, was 
treated with slight regal’d by the party in power ; and on the 23d, when Lord 
Macleod represented to the Governor, “ That perhaps the report of Hyder’s in- 
vasion might be true, and that he thought at all events they ought to take mea- 
sures to oppose him ; the Governor answered. What can we do ? We have no 
money. But added. We mean, however, to assemble an army, and you are to 
command it.”* The next day brought undoubted intelligence, that Porto 


* Lord Macleod was the commanding officer of the European regiment which had lately ar- 
rived. See the extract of his Letter to the Secretary of State, quoted m the First Report of the 
Secret Committee, p. and 51 . 
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Novo, on the coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from the capital, had been Chap. V. 

plundered by the enemy. ^ TTSoT^ 

The army, with which Hyder had arrived, was not less than 100,000 strong : 

Of his infantry 20,000, were formed into regular battalions, and mostly com- 
manded by Europeans : His cavalry amounted to 30,000, of which 2,000 were 
Abyssinian horse, and constantly attended upon his person ; 10,000 were Carna- 
tic cavalry, well disciplined, of which one half had belonged to the Nabob, and 
after having been trained by English oflBicers, had either deserted or been dis- 
banded for want of ability to pay them ; He had 100 pieces of cannon managed 
by Europeans, and natives, who had been trained by the English for the artil- 
lery of the Nabob : And hlonsieur Lally, who had left the service of the Subah- 
dar for that of Hyder, was present with his corps of Frenchmen or other Euro- 
peans, to the amount of about 400 men ; and had a principal share in planning 
and conducting the operations of the army. 

The arrival of Hyder, and the rapidity with which his cavalry over-ran the 
country, and spread ruin and desolation in a circle of many miles round Madras, 
filled Carnatic immediately with terror and dismay. The people fled from the 
open country to the woods, and the mountains ; their houses were set on fire ; the 
fields were left uncultivated, or the crops destroyed ; Alarm succeeded alarm : In- 
telligence poured in from all quarters, that one place after another was assailed ; 
till every part of the Carnatic frontier appeared to be entered, and even the 
northern Circars exposed to a similar fate. 

On the 24th of July, the Select Committee assembled in deliberation. The English opera- 
object of greatest urgency was, to call the troops together, and form an army in 
the field. The European regiment at Poonamallee, that of Velore, the batta- 
lion of Europeans, and the four battalions of sepoys cantoned at Pondicherry, 
the battalion of sepoys, and the grenadiere of the European battalion at Madras, 
the battalion at Trichinopoly, and the artillery at the mount, received orders to 
be in readiness to march : Absent officers were summoned to join their corps ; 
and all things necessary for an army in the field were ordered to be immediately 
prepared : Letters were sent to the other Presidencies and settlements : The 
Governor-General and Council were importuned for money ; and informed, that, 
if the Presidency were assured of pecuniary means, and not embarrassed by 
their ignorance of the state of affairs between the Bengal government and the 
Mahrattas, they would produce an attack on the possessions of Hyder on the 
western coast, by assistance sent to the detachment at Tellicherry, and the co- 
operation of his Majesty’s fleet. 
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Book V. Colonel Baillie, who commanded the detachment in Guntoor, consisting of 
about 150 Europeans, infantry and artillery, and upwards of 2,000 sepoys, was 
instructed to operate a diversion, by attacking Cudapah, or some of the other 
possessions of Hyder. This step was vehemently opposed in council by the 
antagonizing party ; as sure, they said, to fail in detaching from his principal 
object any part of the attention or forces of Hyder ; and sure to enfeeble their 
defence at home, by the absence of so important a part of their forces, which 
ought to be directed to march without a moment’s delay by the safest route to 
Madras. As an additional reason for persisting in their original orders, the 
Governor and his majority alleged their doubts of being able to procure provi- 
sions for a greater number of ti oops than the mai’ching orders ali’eady embraced. 
Colonel Baillie But on the 31st of July, when a letter was received from Colonel Baillie, re- 
Guntoo/*^”'” presenting the difficulties he experienced in finding subsistence for his troops, 
or in detaining the bullocks absolutely necessary for his march, they altered their 
instructions, and directed him to proceed towards the Presidency, taking such a 
route as might oSer a chance of intercepting some of M;lte enemy’s convoys. 

By the majority, in which both the Governor and the General were com- 
prised, it was resolved, that the troops should assemble, and the army should be 
formed, at a place near Conjeveram ; where they would be nearer to the stores of 
provisions laid up by the Nabob in the forts, and prepared to yield a readier 
support to the garrisons which the enemy might assault. To constitute the 
majority of the Governor, it so happened, that the voice of the General was re- 
quisite ; and if he departed to take the command of the army, their majority 
would be lost. On the ground that his counsels at the Presidency were of more 
importance at this moment, than his presence with the army, it was moved and 
voted that he should not depart ; and that the command of the army should be 
entrusted to Lord Macleod. When the plan of operations, however, and in 
particular that part of it which consisted in assembling the ai’iny at Conjeveram, 
was communicated to that officer, he represented the danger with which, now 
that the country was invaded, the separate detachments would march to a place 
so distant and exposed ; prefeiTed the security of forming a junction in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, and of not taking the field till an army should be assem- 
bled sufficient at least to cope with the principal bodies of the enemy’s horse ; 
and declared his aversion to adopt a responsibility in the execution of plans of 
which his judgment did not approve. These observations appear to have piqued 
the General, who insisted upon the advantage of assembling close to the scene of 
action, for the purpose of protecting the forts ; and instead of acknowledging 
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the difficulty of uniting the forces near Conjeveram, he ventured to pledge him- Chap. V. 
seif to the Committee for caiTying that measure into effect. Upon tliis, it be- 
came a matter of neccssit}’’, that he should leave his seat in the Select Com- 
mittee; but to preserve its majority to the party to ivhich he belonged, a new 
expedient was devised. On the allegation, that his plans had no chance of sup- 
port, and that his reputation, neither as an officer nor a man, was safe, if the 
managing power were to pass into the hands of the opposite party, it was, pre- 
vious to his departure, proposed, and v/hat was thus proposed, the majority 
wliich he helped to constitute had pre-ordained to decree, that a person, whom he 
named, should be appointed as an acting member of the Committee till bis re- 
turn. It naturally followed, that such proceedings should be severely criticized 
by the opposite party ; and one member of the Council excited so much resent- 
ment by the asperity of his remai’ks, that the majority first replied to him with 
greater intemperance than that which they condemned ; then suspended him 
from his seat at the Board ; and lastly the General wrote him a challenge. 

On the 2d of August, while preparations were making, and the army was a strong de- 
not yet assembled, a project was adopted for sending a strong detachment 
toward the passes, with a view to intercept the enemy’s convoys. Colonel enemy’s 

X ^ ^ COB\0\S \Mth- 

Cosby was the officer chosen to command the expedition ; and a force was pro- out effect, 
vided for him, out of the troops stationed at Trichinopoly and Tanjore, strength- 
ened by two regiments of the Nabob’s cavalry from TiniveUy, which joined the 
detachment at Trichinopoly on the 27th of August. Several causes of retarda- 
tion operated on the expedition ; but the grand impediment arose from the dis- 
affection of the inhabitants. 'The sort of partnership sovereignty which the 
Nabob and the Company had established in Carnatic, had hitherto been ex* 
tremely oppressive to the people, and had completely succeeded in alienating 
their minds. Though Hyder was carrying devastation over the country, he 
was less detested as a destroyer than hailed as a deliverer. While Colonel Cosby 
found himself in the greatest distress for intelligence, which by na exertion he 
was able to procure ; every motion of his own was promptly communicated to 
Hyder by the people of the country : He was disappointed and betrayed even 

* Captain Cosby, in his official letter, dated Gingcc, 5th Septembei, 1780, says, “ There is no 
doubt but that Hydei has, by some means, greatly attached the inhabitants tO'him, insomuch that 
my hiicarrahs {‘spies) tell me, the news of my marching fiom Thiagar was communicated fiom vil- 
lage to village all the way to Trinomallec, from whence expresses were sent to Hyder , and in my 
march yesterday from Tricaloor, the country being extremely woody, the line was seveial times 
fired upon by match-lock fellows collected together, I suppose, from different villages, by Hyder’s 
1 
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Book V. by tbe district officers of the Nabob : As he advanced, his march became so 
much infested by parties of the enemy’s horse, that all hope of any successful 
operation against the convoys was wholly cut off ; and the danger which sur- 
rounded the detachment made it necessary to think of nothing but the means of 
re-uniting it with the army. A total want of^ intelligence reduced Colonel 
Cosby to mere conjecture in choosing his route ; and he fell in with the army by 
accident, as it was retreating before Hyder, on the 121th of September near 
ChingHput. 

Not only every day brought fresh intelligence of the conquest and devastation 
effected by Hyder ; Madras itself on the 10th of August was thrown into alarm. 
A paify of the enemy’s horse committed ravages as near as St. Thomas’s JMount; 
and the inhabitants of the open town began to take flight. 

On the 14th of August, the General was obliged to report, that the place of 
rendezvous, which he had persisted in recommending, was unfit ; the want of 
bullocks to cany provisions rendering the march impracticable. On his recom- 
mendation, it was therefore agreed, that the troops should meet at St, Thomas’s 
Mount ; and there wait till eight days’ provisions, and buUocks to carry it, could 
be procured. 

Colonel Brathwaite, after sending away from Pondicherry all the French 
officers capable of service, and taking an oath of fidelity from the principal 
Frenchmen that remained, commenced his march. He arrived at Carangoly on 
the 12th of August; and found it garrisoned by only a petty officer of the 
Nabob and twenty sepoys. They would have surrendered it, he was well as- 
sured, on the very first summons ; and had it not, by a singular oversight, as it 
commanded the only road by which Brathwaite could proceed, been neglected by 
the enemy, who had a large body of horse in its neighbourhood, the most serious 
consequences might have ensued. The country through which he passed after 
leaving Carangoly would have rendered it so difficult for him to escape if at- 
tacked by the enemy, that he formed a very contemptible opinion either of 
Hyder’s military skill, or his means of offence, when he allowed so favourable an 
opportunity to be lost. On the 18th, after a hazardous and fatiguing march. 
Colonel Brathwaite arrived at Chingliput, when he received orders to join the 
army at the Mount. 

Hyder lays After various speculations and reports respecting the plan of hostilities which 

Siege to A root. 


Amuldars. Some of them, till my approach, were issuing orders six miles from this.” First 
Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 3. 
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Hyder "n'ould pursue, uncertainty was at last removed, by his marching towards Chap. Y. 

Arcot, and taking ground before it on the 21st of August. The danger of that ' — '' 

place excited no little interest and alarm. It was not only the capital of the 
province, but contained the principal portion of the very defective stores which 
the Nabob had provided ; and afforded to Hyder a situation, highly convenient, 
both for the accommodation of his troops, and for spreading his operations over 
the province. From every quai’ter alarming intelligence arrived. The troops of 
Hyder were expected in the circar of Guntoor, which had neither forts nor sol- 
diers sufficient to oppose them, and where the Zemindars were disaffected to the 
Company, and in correspondence with the enemy. An army of Slahrattas 
from Berar had marched into Cuttack, and brought into imminent danger the 
defenceless state of the northern circars. A body of Hyder’s troops had united with 
the Nairs, and having driven the Company’s troops from the island of Duram- 
patnam, threatened TelhcheiTy, with all the British possessions on the coast of 
hlalabar. The enemy had appeared on the frontier of Aladura, and the admh’al 
of the fleet communicated to the President and Select Committee, intelligence 
which he had received fii m Europe, and on which he relied, that a French 
naval and military force might soon be expected in India. 

While pressed by dangers, thus extraordinary both in number and degi’ee, the Difllcultie» 
Presidency found their treasury empty , they had endeavoured to borrow money the'^nghsh 
upon the Company’s bonds with little effect, the loans of the Nabob bearing a Presidency, 
better interest; they madc^ ui’gent applications to the Nabob for pecuniar) and 
other supplies, and received from him a deplorable picture of his own poverty 
and necessities, of the wretched and unproductive condition of the whole country, 
and the oppressive load of his debts, principally, he said, produced by the 
money which he had expended and lost in the conquest of Tanjoie : To a 
similar application made to the Rajah of Tanjore, he replied with a truth not 
liable to dispute, that from the total exhaustion of his country by the recent 
conquest, and by the oppressive administration of the Nabob for sei'eral years, 
he was wholly incapable of furnishing any considerable supplies. By desertion 
for want of pay, or disbanding for want of ability to pay, the Nabob’s army was 
greatly reduced. Even that reduced army was mutinous from the length of its 
arrears, and a source of apprehension rather than of hope. 

On the 25th of August, the General left the Presidency, and joined the army The amy 
which was encamped at St. Thomas’s Mount. Of cavalry, there was one regi- 
ment, belonging to the Nabob, but commanded by English officers, and it C’onjeieiam. 
refused to ma»’ch unless it received its ai-rears. The men were deprived of their 
ammunition and arms ; and about fifty -six of them only consented to serve. 
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Book V. The rest of the army consisted of the King’s 73d regiment, one battalion of the 
Company’s European troops, with the grenadiers of another, five battalions of 
sepoys, a company of marksmen, two ti*oops of cavahy, and a large train oi 
artillery, amounting, ofiicers included, to 5209.* With the utmost difficulty as 
much rice had been provided as would serve the troops for eight days ; the sepoys 
were obliged to be loaded with four days’ supply ; and the utmost efforts barely 
, sufficed to procure bullocks to carry the remainder. The General, notwith- 
standing, insisted upon loading his march with a number of heavy cannon ; of 
which, as he had no fortifications to attack, the use did not appear to be very 
remarkable. On the 26th, the army left the Mount, and, after a march of four 
days, reached the camp near Conjeveram. During the two last days, the rain 
had fallen with great violence, had broken the roads, and rendered the march, 
especially with heavy artilleiy, slow and fatiguing. The enemy’s cavalry had 
' pressed upon them in great numbers, and wounded and taken some of the men. 
The agent of the Nabob, who accompanied the army, and on whom the General 
depended to pi'ocure both provisions and intelligence, informed him that he had 
no power for procuring either the one or the other ; and his only remaining 
resource was in the paddy in the fields about Conjeveram. 

The march of It had been concerted that the detachment of Colonel Baillie should reach 
teS by the Conjeveram on the day after the arrival of General Munro and the army. But 
the^nvers^ on the Slst, a letter from Baillie gave information that he had been stopped 
about five miles north from Trepassore by a small river which the rains had 
swelled. On the same day, it was reported by some deserters that Hyder had 
left Arcot, was crossing the river Palar, and marching with his whole army 
toward Conjeveram. On the 3d of September, the same day on which Baillie 
crossed the river by which he had been impeded, the enemy encamped at five 
miles distance in front of the army near Conjeveram. The continuance of the 
rains, and the necessity of collecting the rice in the fields, and beating it for 
themselves out of the husk, greatly incommoded and harassed the troops. On 
the 6th, the enemy moved his camp to the north-east ; upon which the English 
advanced to a high ground about two miles upon the road towards Bailee and 
He IS attacked Trepassore, having the enemy at a distance of about two miles upon their left, 
by the enemy, movement was performing, Hyder had sent forward his son Tippoo 

Saib with a large body of the flower of his army to cut off the English detach- 
ment with Colonel Baillie, who had now advanced to Peerambaucum, distant 


* 184 European infantry, 294 artillery, 3,434 sepoys, thirty-two field pieces, four heavy 
cannon, and five mortars. 
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from the main army about fifteen miles. Baillie made a disposition to resist Chap. T. 
a prodigious superiority of force ; sustained a severe conflict of several hours ; '' 
and at last repelled the assailants. By a letter on the 8th, he informed 
Munro, that upon a review after the battle he found the movement requisite for 
the junction beyond the powers of his detachment ; and intimated the necessity 
that the General should push forward with the main body of the army. The 
General now found himself pressed by dangers, to whatever quarter he turned. 

All his provisions consisted in a small quantity of paddy which he had been able 
to collect in a pagoda. If he moved, the enemy would occupy bis ground, and 
cut him off from the means of subsistence. With the concurrence of his prin- 
cipal officers, he adopted an expedient of which the hazard was scarcely, per- 
haps, more worthy of dread ; that of stiU further dividing his little army, by 
sending a strong detachment, which, joining Baillie, might enable him to proceed. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of the 8th, Colonel Fletcher marched with 
the flank companies of the 73d regiment, two companies of European grena- 
diers, one company of sepoy marksmen, and ten companies of sepoy grenadiers. 

The field pieces, which the General proposed to send with the detachment. 

Colonel Fletcher declined, as calculated to impede his march. The men left 
even their knapsacks, and marched with only two days’ provisions. Being 
joined by this detachment, Baillie was instructed to move in the evening of the 
9th, and march the whole of the night. On that night the tents of the main 
army were .struck, and the men lay on their arms. About twelve o’clock some 
cannon and musketry were heard ; but they presently ceased, and all was stiU. 

A little before day break, a heavy firing of cannon and musketry was heard at a dis- 
tance. It was soon perceived that the enemy’s army had moved : The General 
gave orders to march by the right in the direction of the fixing. After pro- 
ceeding about four miles, he ordered guns to be fii’ed, as a signal of his approach ; 
and after a mile and a half, repeated the signal. A great smoke was suddenly 
perceived, and the firing ceased. Supposing that Baillie had repulsed the enemyj 
the General led the army back into the road, in hopes to meet him. After marching 
about two miles, he met a wounded sepoy, who had escaped from the fight, 
and told him that Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. The General con- 
cluded that the safety of the army depended upon its returning to Conjeveram ; 
where it arrived about six in the evening, and where the arrival of more wounded 
sepoys confirmed the report of the disaster. 

While the English general was placed in so complete an ignorance of the pro- Defence cx 
ceedings of the enemy, Hyder had intelligence of every transaction of the 
English camp ; He was correctly informed of the route of Colonel Fletcher, the 
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number and quality of his troops, the time of their march, and even the cii’.* 
cumstance of leaving theii' cannon behind. He sent a strong detachment to 
intercept them. But the sagacity of Fletcher suggesting suspicion of his 
guides, he altered his route, and, by cover of night, evaded tlm danger. The 
junction of the two detachments, after the defeat by Baillic of so large a 
portion of the enemy a few days before, struck alarm into the Mysorean camp. 
Even the European officers in the service of Hyder regarded the junction as a 
masteiiy stroke of generalship, intended for the immediate attack of his aimy 
both in front and rear. Lally himself repaired to Hydei’, and entreated him to 
save his army from destruction by a timely retreat. The resolution of Hyder 
was shaken, till two of his spies arrived, and assured him, not only that the 
English ai’my at Conjeveram was not in motion, but that it was making no 
preparation to that effect. To his European officers this intelligence appeared 
so perfectly incredible, that they concluded the spies to be sold, and entreated , 
Hyder not to incur his ruin by confiding in their report. Hyder immediately 
formed his plan. A difficult part of the road was enfiladed with concealed 
cannon ; and large bodies of the best part of his infantry were placed in ambush 
on either side ; a cloud of in’egular cavalry were employed to engage the atten- 
tion of the English main army in the direction of Conjeveram, while Hyder, 
with the main body of his army, lay to watch the attack. 

Colonel Fletcher joined with his detachment at half an hour after six in the 
morning of the 9th. They reposed during the day ; and after the parade in 
the evening, Colonel BaiUie gave oi’ders to be in readiness to march. Between 
eight and nine o’clock, the men moved off toward the left by way of Subdeverim. 
The enemy began immediately to discharge their rockets ; but from the vigi- 
lance of the flanking pai’ties, did little execution. A little after ten o’clock 
several guns opened on the reai*. The detachment countermarched, and formed 
in line with the front toward Perambaucum. The enemy keeping up an inces- 
sant, though not very destructive fire, and discovering no inclination to advance, 
Colonel BaiUie ordered his men to face to the right, and march into an avenue, 
which they had passed a few minutes before. The enemy’s cannon began to do 
great execution ; when BaiUie detached a captain, with five companies of Sepoys, to 
storm their guns. Though a water-course, which happened at that time to be 
unfordable, prevented this detachment from performing the service on which 
they were cqmmanded, the intelligence of their march, which was immediately 
commimicated to the enemy, threw their camp into alarm ; their guns were 
heard drav;ing off towards the English front, and their noise and irregular firing 
resembled those of an army under a sudden and dangerous attack. A strong 
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conviction of the necessity of preserving every portion of the little army with Chap. V. 
wMch the mighty host of the enemy was to lie withstood, suggested, in all pro~ ^ x7so~" 
bability, both to Colonel Baillie and to the General, a caution which otherwise 
they would not have observed. For w'hat other reason Colonel Baillie forbore 
to try the effect of an attack during the apparent confusion of the enemy ; or, 
for what reason, unless a hope of being supported by the General with an attack 
on the opposite side, he did not, when the firing ceased, endeavour to pro- 
ceed, but remained in his position till morning, it is not easy to divine. During 
the night, Tippoo, who had commanded only a detachment of the army in the 
preceding attack, had an opportunity of drawing his cannon to a strong post on 
the road, by which the English were obliged to pass ; and of sending to his 
father advice, on which he immediately acted, of the advantage of supporting 
the attack with the whole of his army. At five o’clock in the moi’ning Colonel 
BaiUie’s detachment began to advance. A few minutes after six two guns 
opened on their rear ; and large bodies of horse appeared on their flanks. Four 
guns, which began to do considerable execution on their flanks, were successfully 
stormed ; and the Pagoda of Conjeveram, the object of their hopes, and the 
termination of their perils and labour, began to appear ; when they w^ere in- 
formed, that the whole host of Hyder was approaching. “ Very well,” said 
Baillie, “ w^e shall be prepared to receive them.” And presently after, upwards 
of sixty pieces of cannon, with an immense quantity of rockets, began to play 
upon this little army. Great confusion was produced among the numerous fol- 
lowers of the camp, who were driven in upon the line ; and Hyder’s numerous 
cavalry, supported by his regular infantry, and Iris European corps, bore upon 
every point of attack. Nothing ever exceeded the steadiness and determination 
wdth which this handful of men sustained the fury of their enemies. No effort 
could break their order; while Sepoys, as well as Europeans, repeatedly pre- 
sented and recovered arms, with as much coolness and regularity, as if they 
bad been exhibiting on a parade. Every attack of the enemy w'as repulsed with 
vast slaughter. Their courage began to abate ; and even Hyder himself was 
perplexed. A movement executed by Colonel Baillie to the right, apparently 
with a view to attack the enemy’s guns, increased the terrers of Hyder ; and 
be consulted LaEy on the propriety of a retreat ; LaUy replied, that as the main 
army of the English w'as probably advancing upon his rear, no expedient re- 
mained but to break through the detachment. When the heroic bravery 
of this little band presented so fair a prospect of baffling the host of their 
assailants, two of their tumbrils blew up ; which not only made a lai’ge opening- 
in both lines, but at once deprived them of ammunition, and overturned and 
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Book V. disabled their gims. Their fire was now in a great measure silenced, and thein 

'' Y— — ^ lines were no longer entire ; yet so prodigious was the awe which they inspmed, 

that the enemy dui’st not immediately close. From half after seven, when 
the tumbiils blew up, they remained exposed to the fire of the cannon and 
rockets, losing great numbers of officers and men, till nine o’clock, wffien Hyder, 
with his whole army, came round the right flank. The cavalry charged in 
separate columns, while bodies of infantiy, interspersed between them, poured in 
volleys of musketry with dreadful effect. After the sepoys were ahnost all de- 
stroyed, Colonel Baillie, though severely wounded, rallied the Europeans who 
survived. Forming a square, and gaining a little eminence, without ammuni- 
tion, and almost all wounded, the officers fighting with their swords, and the 
men with their bayonets, they resisted and repelled thirteen attacks, many of 
the mexi when desperately wounded disdaining to receive quarter, and raising 
themselves from the ground to receive the enemy on their bayonets. Though 
not more than four hundred men, they still desired to be led on, and to cut 
Jlis sanender. their Way through the enemy. But Baillie, despairing now of being relieved 
by Munro, and wishing, no doubt, to spare the lives of the brave men who 
surrounded him, deemed it better to hold up a flag of truce. The enemy at first 
treated this with contempt. After a few minutes, the men were ordered to lay 
down their arms ; with intimation that quarter would be given. Yet they had 
no sooner surrendered, than the savages rushed upon them with unbridled fury ; 
and had it not been for the great exertions of Lally, Pimoran, and other French 
officers, who implored for mercy, not a man of them probably w'ould have been 
spared. The gallant Fletcher w^as among those who lay on the field of battle. 
About two hundrcd Europeans were taken prisoners, reserved to the horrors of 
a captivity moi’e terrible than death. The inhuman treatment which they re- 
ceived was deplored and mitigated by the French officers in the service of 
Hyder, with a generosity which did honour to European education. “ No pen,” 
says an eye-witness, and a participator of their kindness,^ “ can do justice to 

* See “ A Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of the Officers, Soldiers, and Sepoys, 
who fell into the Hands of Hyder Ali, after the Battle of Conjeveram, September 10, 1780, by 
an Officer of Colonel Baillie’s Detachment.” It forms the second volume of the work entitled, 
“ Memoirs of the late War in Asia,” published by Murray, in 1788. N B Before reading the 
proof of this sheet, I have had the advantage of perusing the account of the same action in 
the second volume (not yet published) of “ Historical Sketches, &c. by Colonel Wilks. The ac- 
count in the text is taken from the journal of one eye-witness. Colonel Wilks gives an account 
from that of another, much less favourable to the detachment and its commander. According to 
the authority of Colonel Wilks, a series of military blunders, and not much of mental collec- 
tedness marked the conduct of the leader ; and no little confusion and panic appeared among the 
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the humanity of those gentlemen, without whose assistance, many of our officers Chap. V. 
must have perished : But their merit will live for ever embalmed in the hearts 
of aU who felt or witnessed their beneficence.” 

Hyder withdrew to Damul, a place about six miles fi’om the scene of action. The English 
and the next day retunied to his camp, where he had left the tents standing, to 
and baggage unmoved, when he marched to the attack of the unfortunate 
BaUlie. He had acted, during the whole of these operations, under the greatest 
apprehension of the march of Munro upon his rear. And had not that General 
been deterred, through his total want of intelligence, and his deficiency in the 
means of subsistence, from marching to the support of Baillie ; had he fallen 
upon the rear of the enemy while the detachment was maintaining its heroic 
resistance in front, it is probable that the army of Hyder would have sustained 
a total defeat. On returning to Conjeveram, after intelligence of the fate of 
the detachment, the General found that the provisions, which he had been so 
unwilling to expose, amounted to barely one day’s rice for the troops. Con- 
cluding that he should be immediately surrounded by Hyder’s cavalry, and cut 
off from aU means of providing any further supply, he began at three o’clock 
the next morning to retreat to Chingleput, after throwing into a tank the heavy 
guns, and stores which he could not remove. Hyder, informed of all the mo- 
tions of the English army, sent a body of not less than 6,000 horse, who harass- 
ed continually their flanks and rear, wounded some of the men, and cut off 
several vehicles of baggage. Through several difficulties, they reached, about 
eleven at night, a river, within a mile and a half of Chingleput, so deep, that 
the rear of the army passed only at nine o’clock on the following morning. At 
this place the General expected to find a stock of provisions ; but, with all his 
endeavours, could hardly procure paddy for a day. Fortunately for Colonel 
Cosby, as he was about to make a forced march to Conjeveram, he met with 
one of the fugitive sepoys from Colonel Baillie’s camp, upon whose intelligence 
he proceeded to Chingleput, and though considerably harassed by the enemy 
on his march, joined the army in safety on the morning of the 12th. Leaving 
the sick, and part of the baggage, at Chingleput, the whole army, at six o’clock 
on the morning of the 13th, began their march for the Mount, at which they 
arrived in the afternoon of the following day. Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation and alarm of the Presidency, which now trembled even for Madras ; and 


men. Which account are we to believe ? Why this, that when proof is balanced, it is always 
more piobable that men have acted like ordinary men, than that they have acted hke heroes. 
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Book V. destitute as it was not only of provisions but supplies of every kind, if Hyder 
' ;;; — had followed the English with his usual impetuosity, and with his hole army 

assailed the place, it is hard to tell how nearly, if not completely, he might 
have involved the Carnatic intex’ests of the nation in i*uin.* 

Proceedings of Oil the 4th of September the Supreme Council in Bengal had deliberated 

theSupienie , , * , 

Couricii toi upon the situation of the Presidency of Madras, and the propriety of adding to 
ance^o *Mad- their pecuniary resources. But as the Supreme Council were still uncertain as 
to the reality of Hyder’s invasion, or the success of the Presidency in raising 
money, it was agreed, that proceedings should be delayed till further intelli- 
gence. 

The Supreme Council were highly dissatisfied with the Governor and Council 
of Fort St. George ; who had not only passed the severest strictures on their 
policy ; but, in the business with Nizam Ali, the Subahdar, had acted contrary 
to theii- declared inclinations, and even commands. The Madras Presidency> 
offended with the interference of the Supreme Council in their negotiation with 
the Subahdar, and with their own envoy Mr. Holland, as an instrument in that 
interference, resolved that he should be recalled. The Supreme Council, being 
made acquainted with that resolution by Mr. Holland, and apprehending a 
greater estrangement of the mind of the Nizam by so abrupt a conclusion of the 
correspondence with the Company, came to an opinion, on the 14th February, 
1780, that advantage would arise from appointing a person to represent them- 
selves at the Nizam’s court ; and to obviate the appearance of disunion between 
the Presidencies, they made application to the Governor and Council of Madras, 
whose servant Mr. Holland more immediately was, for their permission to vest that 
gentleman with the office ; and in the mean time directed him to remain with the 
Nizam till the answer of the Presidency was obtained. The offended minds of 
the Presidency, not satisfied with the recall of Mr. Holland, which had not 
produced an immediate effect, suspended him from their service. The Supreme 
Council, now freed from their delicacy in emplo 3 dng the servant of another 
Presidency, appointed Mr. Holland immediately to represent them at the court 
of the Subahdar. They transmitted also their commands to the Governor and 
Council of Madi’as, under date the 12th of June, 1780, to make restitution of 

^ For the original documents relative to this irruption, see First Report, ut supra, with its 
Appendix, In ‘‘ Memoirs of the late War m Asia,” u 134f — 168, besides the concomitant 
transactions, is a nairative of the transactions of Baillie’s detachment, from the mformation of 
an olEcer who belonged to it. The Annual Register for 1782 contains a tolerable account^ 
chiefly drawn from the Parliamentary Reports. 

3 
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the circar of Guntoor. No step however had as yet been taken in the execution Chap.V. 
of that measure by the goveimment of Madras. And this the Govemoi’-General ^ 
represented, as a conduct which demanded the most serious consideration, and 
the decided interposition of the Sovereign Board.* 

On the 35th, however, of the same month of September, when intelligence 
had arrived not only of the actual invasion of Hyder, but of the discomfiture of 
Baillie, and the retreat of the army to the vicinity of Madras, with the poverty 
and helplessness of the Presidency, and the general havoc of the province by a 
barbarous foe, the Governor-General, regarding only the means of recovering the 
blow, and meeting the exigency with a clear judgment and a resolute mind, 
proposed, that all the faculties of their government should be exerted, to re- 
establish the power of the Company on the coast : He moved that the sum of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, and a large detachment of Eui’opean infantry and artillery 
should immediately he sent to the relief of Madras : He also moved that Sii* 

E 3 rre Coote should be requested to take upon himself, as alone sufficient, the 
task of recovering the honour and authority of the British arms : And recom- 
mended that an offer of peace should be made without delay to the Mahratta 
state. Upon the joint consideration, first of the indigence and dangers of the 
Bengal Government ; secondly, of the probability of mis-management on the part 
of the government of Madras ; and, lastly, of the resources which that govern- 
ment still possessed, Blr Francis objected to the magnitude of the supply, and 
would have sent only one half of the money and none of the troops ; while he said 
that peace should be concluded with the Mahrattas, on any terms which they 
would accept. It was agreed that Sir EjTe Coote, and not the government of 
Madras, in whom confidence could not be wisely reposed, should have the sole 
power over the money which was supplied : It was resolved, that the strong 
measure should be taken of suspending the Governor of Fort St. George, for his 
neglect of their commands in not restoring the circar of Guntoor : And on the 13th 
of October, Sir Eyre Coote sailed from Calcutta, with a battalion of European 
infantry consisting of 330 men ; two companies of artillery 200 men, with their 
complement of 630 Lascars, and between forty and fifty gentlemen volun- 
teers. The prejudices of the sepoys rendered it hazardous to attempt to send 
them by sea ; and till the waters abated, which in the rainy season covered the 
low countries on the coast, it was not practicable for them to proceed by land. 

The intention, indeed, was entertained of sending by land four or five battalions 


VOL. II. 


* Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy. 
3 S 
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Book V. in the com*se of the next or the ensuing month ; but to that proceeding another 

^ ' difficulty -svas opposed. ISIoodajee Bonslah, the Regent of Berar, after showing 

a great readiness to meet the proposal of an alliance with the English, had after- 
w^ards temporised, and though he afforded Colonel Goddard a safe passage 
through his dominions, declined aU co-operation by means of his troops, and 
even evaded a renewal of the negotiation ; When the disaffection of Nizam Ali 
towards the English was increased, that chieftain united his councils with the 
Poonah rulers, and with Hyder Ali, for the means of gratifying his resentments ; 
and they joined in threatening the Regent of Berar, if he afforded assistance to 
the English : The Regent distrusted his means of resistance, and dared not to 
form the interdicted conjunction : Nizam and the Poonah Chiefs even insisted 
that he should send an army to invade and ravage Bengal, and he was afraid to 
resist the command : As he had no intention however to bring upon himself the 
resentment of the English, he communicated to the Governor-General intelli- 
gence of the constraint under which he acted ; and, though he sent into Cuttack 
an army of 80,000 horse, under his son Chimnajee Bonslah, pi’omised to contrive, 
by means of delay, that it should not reach the borders of Bengal till the season 
of action was over, and the rains began. When it did amve, w'hich was early in 
June, 1780, it was in such distress for want of provisions, as to find a necessity 
of appl 5 dng to the Bengal Government for aid. The policy of preserving, if 
possible, the relations of amity with the state of Berar, as well as the motive of 
making a suitable return for the accommodations afforded to Colonel Goddard 
on his march, disposed the government to comply with its request. The army 
of Chimnajee Bonslah was in want of money no less than provisions ; and on the 
21st of September, an urgent request Avas tendered for a pecuniary accommo- 
dation, which the Governor-General privately, and without communication with 
his Council, in part supplied ; at the same time intimating that it depended upon 
the recall of that army from Cuttack, or its junction Avith the troops of the 
Company, to enable him to propose a public gratuity better proportioned to its 
wants. It might in these circumstances be presumed that Chimnajee Bonslah 
would permit an English detachment to pass through Cuttack for Madras ; but 
evil intentions on his part were stiH very possible ; on that of Nizam Ali some* 
thing more than possible ; the hazard of a march by the countries which they 
occupied was therefore proportionally great. 

Sir Eyre Coote ^ Eyre Coote, with a passage fortunately expeditious, landed at Madras on 

arrives at ..*.0 

* First Report, ut supra, and Appendix, No. 17 ; Sixth Report, Ditto, p. 99, and Appendix, 
No. 294 to 305. 
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flie 5th of Norember ; and took his seat in the Council on the 7th. He had Chap Y. 
been appointed bearer of the decree by which the Supreme Council suspended — * 

the Governor of Fort St. George, and this document he now produced. The Madias, and 
Governor not only denied the competence of the Supreme Board to exercise the is‘s,f^[“Iuded. 
authority which they now assumed ; but declared their decision precipitate and 
unjust, no contumacy appearing in his conduct to merit the punishment, wdiich 
they aiTogated to themselves unwarrantably the power to inflict. The majority 
•of the Council however recognised the suspension ; and the senior Member of 
the Council succeeded to the chair. 

During the interval between the retreat of Sir Hector IMunro to the ISIount, Expedients of 
and the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief wdth the Bengal supplies, the Presi- 
dency at IMadi’as, had in vain importuned the Nabob for means which he had 
not to bestow. They appointed Colonel Brathwaite to the command in Tanjore ; 
and, recommending that a body of cavahy should be raised in that country, 
demanded the assistance of the Rajah for that, as well as for providing provi- 
sions to the troops. They made restitution at last of the Guntoor Circar ; and 
at the same time sent a letter to the Nizam, in which they advertised him of the 
compliance they had yielded to his desires, made apology for delay in paying 
the peshcush, and promised regularity, when the removal of the present troubles 
should place it more in their pow’^er. Partly the poverty and w’eakness of this 
Prince, partly his jealousy of Hyder, and partly the assurances %vhich he had 
received from the Superior Government in Bengal, had as yet retained him 
inactive during the war which he had been eager to excite. The situation 
however of the Northern Circax’s was calculated to tempt his ambition. The 
troops, with the exception of garrisons for the three principal places, were all 
recalled ; but the sepoys in the Guntoor circar refused to proceed by sea, and 
were obliged to be left at Ongole ; while a mutiny was the effect of an attempt 
to embark those at Masulipatam and Vizigapatam. At the first of these places, 
order was restored by the address of the commanding officer. At Yizigapatam, 
how'ever, they killed several of their oflicers, plundered the place, and went off, 
accompanied by five companies of the first circar battalion. Apprehensions were 
entertained that the sepoys in the neighbouring circar would follow their 
example; and that the Zemindars would deem the opportunity favourable to 
draw their necks out of the yoke. Sittaram Raz, who had been vested with 
so great a power by the favour of Governor Rumbold, stood aloof in a manner 
which had the appearance of design. But Vizeram Rdz, his brother, who 
had just grounds of complaint, zealously exerted himself to suppress and 
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intercept the mutineers, Tvho at last laid do%vn theii- arms, with part of their 
plunder, and chspersed. 

Immediately after the battle of Conjeveram, Hyder marched to renew the 
siege of Arcot, defended by about 150 Europeans, and a gamson of the Nabob’s 
troops. In the serrtce of the Nabob, there u'as hardly found a man that was 
faithful to his trust. Discord prevailed between the officers of the Nabob, and 
those of the Company during the whole of the siege. The approaches of Hyder 
were carried on with a skill resembling that of the best engineers ; and his artil- 
lery was so well served as to dismount repeatedly the English guns upon the 
batteries. After a siege of six weeks, the town which surrounded the fort was 


taken on the 31st of October, by assault ; but the foi’t was strong, and still might 


have defended itself for a considerable time. The favour with which Hyder 


found his cause regarded by the people, he took care to improve, by the pi’otec- 
tion which he afforded to the inhabitants of Arcot, and the treatment of his 


piisoners : The applause of his generosity easily passed from the people without 
the fort, to the people within : With the Nabob’s officers he probably corre- 
sponded : The native troops almost all deserted ; And the fort capitulated on the 
3d of November. The officer who commanded in the fort on the part of the 
Nabob, he took immediately into his service and confidence. Many other of the 
Nabob’s garrisons had sui'rendered, with little or no resistance, generally upon 
the summons of Hyder’s horse ; and though an excuse was furnished, by the 
condition in which they found themselves with respect to the means of defence, 
nothing less than general treachery and disaffection seemed sufficient to account 
for the facility with which every place was given up. Hyder immediately sup- 
plied the forts with garrisons, repahed the works, and laid in provisions and 
stores. He proceeded with great expedition to put Arcot into the best possible 
state of defence. Every avenue which led to it from JNIadras, and from Madr’as 
to the forts wiiich the Nabob or English still retained, w'ere occupied by large 
detachments of his horse, and when need w^as, even by infantry, and fortified 
posts. By this means, the chanrrel of communication, not only for supply, but 
even for intelligence, was almost wholly cut off. 

Cootelays Not deficient, either in the virtues which inspire affection, or in those which 
the^Pres"-'* Command respect. Sir Eyre Coote, as he was somewhat disposed to enlarge in 
dency praise of himself, so was somewhat apt to indulge in complaint of others. In the 
letters, which after his arrival in Carnatic he addressed to the Directors and the 


ministers of the King, he drew a picture in the darkest colours, not only of the 
weak and disastrous condition into which the country was brought, but of the 
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negligence and incapacity, if not the corruption and guilt, of those servants of Chap. V. 
the Company, tinder whose management such misfortunes had arrived. It was, ' ' 

however, much more easy to point out what it was desirable should have been 
performed, than, with the defective revenue of the Presidency, to have performed 
it.'-' That Presidency had repeatedly represented both to the Supreme Council, 
and to the Directors, their utter incapacity, thi’ough want of money, to make any 
military exertion ; and by both had been left to struggle with their necessities. 

It was the poverty of Carnatic, and the unwillingness of aU parties to act as if 
they believed in that poverty, much more, it is probable, than the negligence or 
corruption of the government, which produced the danger by which all were now 
alarmed. 

According to the statement of the General, the whole army with which he had Proceedings of 
to take the field against the numerous host of Hyder, did not exceed 7000 men, 
of whom 1,700 alone were Europeans. Having put down in writing the view 
which he took of the situation of affairs, and the plan of hostilities which it 
appeared to him most adviseable to pursue, he called a Council of War, consisting 
of the three General officers at the Presidency, Sk Hector Munro, Lord hlacleod, 
and Brigadier-General Stuart ; laid the paper before them ; and desired that, 
after the most mature consideration, they would give their opinions upon it 
separately in writing. As four of the principal strong holds of Carnatic, Vclore, 
Wandewash, Permacoil, and Clnngleput, represented by the Nabob as containing 
considerable stores, w'ere invested by the enemy, the General proposed to begin 
with the operations necessary for their relicff Not contented with the sanction 
of the General Officers, he deemed it meet, with a condescension to which the 
pride of mili tary knowledge can seldom submit, to communicate the proceedings 
of the Council of War to the Select Committee, and to desire their opinion. All 
agreed in approving the plans of the General, and reposing unbounded confidence 
in his direction. As Wandewash was the place in most imminent danger, the 

* See the Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, p. 6, where it appeals to have been 
distinctly announced, by the Governor and Council, oir the 19th January, 1779, that their 
resources were unequal, even to their peace establishment, much moie to make any prepaiations 
for war. 

f In his lepresentation, the General stated it as a known fact, that they had not only Hyder, but 
the whole Carnatic, for enemies, and, theiefoie, not assistance, but obstruction, to expect in every 
part of the march: one of the Nabob’s renters having endeavoured to betiay Vellore to the enemy, 
he had ordered him, he said, into irons ; hoping, “ that he might be instrumental to the discovery 
of those dark designs, winch he had long suspected to exist in the court of a native power, living 
under the veiy walls of our garrison of Fort St. George.’* 
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Book V. first effoi’t was directed in its favour. The probability that Hyder would not 

' — ;;y ^ permit them, unopposed, to pass the river Palar, it was gallantly and generously 

observed by Munro, was a motive rather to stimulate than repel ; as the troops 
under their present leader he was confident would prevail, and nothing was, 
therefore, more desirable than to bring Hyder to a general action. On the 17th 
of January, 1781, the army, under the command of General Coote, marched from 
the encampment at the Mount. Hyder was struck with awe, by the arrival of 
the new Commander, and the reinforcements from Bengal. So far from opposing 
the passage of the Palar, he abandoned Wandewash with precipitation, as soon as 
the army approached. But this success was counterbalanced by the fall of the 
important fortress of Amboor, which commanded one of the passes into Carnatic. 
From Wandewash the army was on its march toward Permacoil, when intelli- 
A Fi cud' fleet gence was received by express, that a French fleet had arrived. This was an 
event, by which attention was roused. The direction of the march was imme- 
diately changed ; and the army, after a few days, encamped on the red hills of 
Pondicherry, with its front toward Arcot. 

After the reduction of Pondicherry, the inhabitants bad been treated with 
uncommon forbearance and generosity. The fortifications alone were destroyed. 
The people were allowed to trade under the protection of the English ; and the 
officers to remain on their parole. Even upon the invasion of Hyder, when it 
was entirely evacuated by the English troops, the officers alone were sent to 
Madras, The flattering prospect of being speedily reinforced by theii* countrymen, 
of seeing themselves change places with the English, and of contributing some- 
thing to the recovery in India of the glory and power of their country, tempted 
the Frenchmen of Pondicherry to forget the favours which they had received. 
They applied coercion to the English resident ; enlisted sepoys ; and laid in 
provisions at Carangoly. Sir Eyre Coote made haste to disarm the inhabitants, 
Afteraiaiming to remove the provisions fi’om Carangoly, and to destroy the boats. The French 
the Freuch’ fleet, consisting of seven large ships, and four fiigates, lay at anchor off Pondi- 
iieej departs. Yhe English army was closely followed by large bodies of the enemy’s 

horse ; and on the 8th of February Hyder passed at the head of his army, 
within cannon shot of the English camp ; marching, as was supposed, directly to 
Cuddalore. The English drums beat to arms ; and while the enemy proceeded 
on one of the two roads which led towards Cuddalore, the English marched 
parallel with them on the other, and encamped on the 9th with their right 
towards the ruins of Fort St. David, and their left towards Cuddalore. So 
feeble were the resources of the English General, that he was already reduced tg 
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a few days’ provisions ; and eager for a battle, as the most probable means of Chap. V. 
obtaining relief. He moved the army on the 10th from the cover of the guns of ^ * 

Cuddalore, leaving the tents standing, and placed himself in order of battle. He 
informed the men, as he rode along the line, that the very day which he wished 
for was anived ; and that they would be able in a few hours to reap the fniit of 
their labours. The English remained for three successive days offering battle to 
the enemy, which he was too cunning to accept ; and on the fourth returned to 
their camp, with a great increase of their sick, their provisions almost exhausted, 
the cattle on which their movements depended dying for want of forage, Hyder 
in possession of the surrounding country, and an enemy’s fleet upon the coast. 

The deepness of the gloom was a little dispelled by the sudden departure of that 
fleet, which being greatly in want of water and other necessaries, and afraid of 
the English squadron which was shortly expected back from the opposite coast, 
set sail on the 15th of February, and proceeded to the isle of France. 

The inability, in the English army, to move, for want of provisions and equip- Feeble opera- 
ments, and the policy of Hyder to avoid the hazards of a battle, prevented all En?hsL^ and 
operations of importance during several months. In the mean time, Hyder 
reduced the fortress of Thiagar ; his cavahy over-ran and plundered the open 
country of Tanjore ; and Tippoo Saib, with a large division of his army, laid 
siege to Wandewash. 

On the 14th of June the fleet returned with a reinforcement of troops 
from Bombay- While absent on the western coast. Sir Edward Hughes had 
attacked the ships of Hyder, in his own ports of Calicut and Mangalore; and 
destroyed the rudiments of that maritime power which it was one of the favou- 
rite objects of his ambition to erect. 

The want of bullocks, which were the draught cattle of the army, rendered 
the movement even of the English artillery heavy and slow. In hopes of being 
now supplied with provisions by sea while they remained upon the coast, the 
English proceeded to Porto Novo on the 19th of June, not only to put a stop 
to the ravages of the enemy in Tanjore and the neighbouring districts, but to 
3 rield protection to Trichinopoly, against which, it was evident, that Hyder was 
preparing to march. On the 18th, General Coote in person conducted a large 
detachment to the assault of the fortified Pagoda of Chillambram ; where he 
was repulsed with very considerable loss. This event, which the English re- 
garded as a heavy misfortune, produced the most favourable results. At a time 
when they could by no means venture to carry their operations from the vicinity 
of the sea ; when their imbecility was becoming dangerously visible ; and when 
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they might have been soon cooped up within the walls of Bladras, this disaster 
sufficiently elevated Hyder, whose army had increased udth the pi’ogress of his 
arms, to hazard a battle for the sake of preventing the advance of the English 
towards Tidchinopoly ; which, as holding in check the southern countries, was 
regarded by him as an object of gi’eat importance ; and against hich he was 
proportionally desirous that his operations should not be disturbed. He was 
dissuaded, it is said, but in vain, fiom this rash design, by the prudence of his 
eldest son ; and advancing on the only road by which the English could proceed 
to Cuddalore, he took up an advantageous position, which he fortified with 
redoubts, while the English were obtaining a few days’ provisions landed labo- 
riously through the surf. Early in the morning of the 1st of July, the English 
ai’iny broke up the camp at Porto Novo, and commenced their march with the 
sea at a little distance on their right. To the other difficulties under which the 
English General labom-ed, was added a want of intelligence, partly from 
deficient arrangements, but chiefly, it is probable, from the disaffection of the 
people of the country, and the diffusion of Hyder’s horse, who seldom allowed a. 
spy to return. After a march of about an hour, the opening of an extensive 
prospect discovered a large body of cavalry drawn up on the plain. It was 
necessary to detach from the English army, small as it was, a considerable body 
of troops for the protection, from the enemy’s irregular horse, of the baggage 
and the multitudinous followers of an Indian camp. The General formed 
the army in two lines, and advanced in order of battle. A heavy cannonade 
was opened on the cavalry which occupied the road before them. This dis- 
persed the cavalry, and exposed to view a line of redoubts, commanding the 
road, and the enemy behind that line, extending on the right and left to a 
gi’eater distance on the plain than the eye could command. The troops wci’e 
ordered to halt; and the principal officers were summoned to council. The 
difficulties were almost insurmountable : The sea enclosed them on the right : 
Impracticable sand-banks on the left : To advance directly upon the fire of so 
•many batteries exposed the army to a dreadful slaughter, if not extermination : 
And four days’ provisions, which the men carried upon their backs, constituted the 
•whole of their means of subsistence. While the Council deliberated, an officer, 
walking to a little distance, discovered a road cut through the sand hills. It 
was afterwards found to have been made by Hyder the preceding night, with a 
view to enable him, when the English should be storming the batteries in fi’ont, 
to throw them into confusion by falling on their flank ; when his horse would 
rush from behind the batteries and complete their destruction. - The army "filed 
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off into the newly discovered road, the sepoys unharnessing the wretched oxcm, Chap. V. 
and drawing the artUleiy more quickly themselves. Hyder perceived the failure ^ ‘ 

of his stratagem, evacuated his works, and moved exactly parallel with the 
English army ; which, after passing the sand banks, turned and faced the 
enemy. A pause ensued, during which the General seemed kresolute, and 
some officers counselled a retreat. Several of the men fell, under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns, which had been removed with great expedition from the batteries, 
and placed in the line. The second line of the English army was commanded 
to occupy some heights in the rear. Hyder, soon aware of the importance of 
this position, sent a division of his army to dislodge them. The first line of the 
English, led by Sir Hector Munro, now went forward to the attack ; and at 
the same time another division of the enemy endeavoured to penetrate between 
the two lines, and attack the general in the rear. For six hours, during which 
the contest lasted, eveiy part of the English army was engaged to the utmost 
limit of exertion. The second line xipon the heights, skilfully and bravely 
commanded by General Stuart, not only repeled the sevei’al attacks which were 
made to force them from their advantageous gi’ound, but successfully resisted 
the attempt which was made to penetrate between the lines, and rendered it 
impossible for the enemy to aim a stroke at the baggage towards the sea. The 
first line was thus left with undivided attention to maintain their arduous con- 
flict with the main body of Hyder’s army ; where their admirable perseverance 
at last prevailed, and driving before them promiscuously, infantry, cavahy, 
artillery, they finally precipitated the enemy into a disorderly retreat. Had the And is de- 
English possessed cavalry, and other means of active pursuit, they might have 
deprived Hyder of his artillery and stores ; and possibly reduced him to the 
necessity of evacuating the pi’ovince. Their loss did not exceed 400 men ; and 
not one officer of rank was either killed or wounded. The enemy’s principal 
loss was sustained in the first attack upon the line on the heights, the strength 
of which they mistook, and advanced with too much confidence of success. In 
the rest of the battle, they fought chiefly at a distance, and with their artillery, 
which was skilfully served. The consequences of this victory were highly im- 
portant. Hyder abandoned his designs upon the southern provinces. Tippoo 
raised the siege of Wandewash ; and both retired vidth the whole of their army 
to the neighbourhood of Arcot. 

The body of native troops, which it had been resolved by the government of Amvai of the 
Bengal to send by land to the assistance of Madras, was long detained by the sent*by land 
negotiations, carried on, as well with the Berar government, as with Chimnajee, Bengal. 

VOL. II. % T 
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Book V. the Commander of the army in Cuttack. The distress of that Commander for 
money to pay his troops, and the proposal of a gratuity of thirteen, with a loan of 
ten lacs of rupees ; though distrust of the English power, now violently shaken, 
made his father shy ; induced CMmnajee to engage for a safe passage to the troops. 
The detachment was placed under the command of Colonel Pearce ; and about the 
end of jMarch arrived at Ganjam, where it wms long detained by the violence of 
an infectious disease. This, together wdth a great desertion among the sepoys, 
materially weakened the battalions ; and their junction w’as not effected with 
Coote, who had returned to Madras, before the beginning of August. 

The object which more immediately engrossed the desires of the English, was 
the recovery of Arcot. As the want of provisions was the gi’and impediment to that 
enterprise, and as the enemy w'ere reported to have laid in great stores at Tripas- 
soi'e, the siege of that place was undertaken, in hopes to supply the army for the 
siege of Arcot. But Tripassore, though it surrendered after a few days’ resistance, 
iBdergues was found to Contain a small Supply of px'ovisions ; and the advanced parties of 
which is rnis- Hydei’s army, wmo was in full march to its I’elief, appeared in sight, before the 
SrEnghsh! English troops had taken full possession of the works. Hyder fell back a few miles 
to what he reckoned a lucky spot, a strong position on the very ground where he 
had defeated BaiUie. And the English General, eager for another battle, which 
might relieve him from his difficxdties, came in sight of the enemy about eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th. The position of Hyder gave him great 
advantages, while his guns bore upon the approaching army, and the advance 
was rendered peculiai’ly difficult by a number of water-coui’ses cutting the ground. 
The second line of the English army, consisting of two brigades, were directed to 
occupy a situation of some strength on the left, while the first line, consisting 
of three brigades, formed in face of six or eight cannon, which they w’^ere com- 
manded to storm. No sooner had they pushed through some intervening under- 
wood, than they found the guns removed from the front, and beginning to fire 
upon both their flanks ; while at the same instant a tremendous cannonade 
opened on the second line. Sir Hector Munro, who commanded the first line, 
was ordered to join the second, which could hardly maintain its ground. The 
two lines having closed, and presenting the same fr’ont, were commanded to 
advance on the enemy’s artillery. The intervening ground was not only diffi- 
cult but impracticable ; where the army stood, some protection was derived from 
a long avenue of trees. This was observed by the whole line ; and Sir Hector 
Munro pointed it put to the General. “ You talk to me, Sir, when you should 
be doing your duty.” The army accordingly advanced ; the men began to drop 
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very fast ; and grew impatient. A tumbril blew up, the second in the course of Chap. Y . 
the day. At an impassable difficulty, the army came to a stand, and impatiently 
waited for orders. None arrived. Sir Hector Munro, seated sullenly by the only 
tree that was in the plain, refused to issue a single command. The battalions, 
opening for the purpose of giving way to the enemy’s shot, had fallen into 
clusters, and become noisy. The second line broke into great confusion. Two 
hours did the army remain in this perilous situation, in which, had they been 
vigorously charged by the enemy’s cavalry, they could scarcely have avoided a 
total defeat. It is pi’obable that Hyder’s experience had rendered it difficult for 
him to conceive that the English were in a state of confusion. Night advancing, 
he ordered his guns to be drawn off; and the English returned to the strong 
ground which the second line originally occupied. A conference was held among 
the principal officers, when the impossibility of remaining, and the danger of 
advancing, being apparent to all, one gentleman, in expressing his sentiments, 
made use of the word retreat. The General immediately swore, he had never 
retreated in his life. He added, that he would permit the army to fall back. 

Spies came in with intelligence that Hyder was preparing to attack the English 
army between midnight and break of day. The troops in consequence were 
ordered to pass the night under arms in front of the camp. The report was 
false, artfully given out by Hyder, to cover his intention of removing in the 
night, to a place more secure from surprise. The next day the English buried 
their dead, and collected the wounded; when, being masters of the field of 
battle, they fired the guns in token of victory. They now marched back to 
Tripassore ; when Hyder, calling the march a retreat, proclaimed a victory, 
with all the pomp of war, to the nations of India. 

The English suffered considerably more in this than in the previous action ; 
and the enemy less. Of the privates not less than 600 were lost to the service. 

Several officers of distinction were wounded, and some were killed. 

Affaii's were now in great extremity. The moment seemed approaching when A slight actmn 
the army would be constrained to quit the field for want of provisions : Madras to LpplyTI.'^ 
itself was threatened with famine: The fort of Velore was so exhausted of pro- 
visions, that it could not hold out beyond a short time longer ; and the fate of 
Carnatic in a great measure depended on the fort of Yelore. The greatest exer- 
tions were made to enable the army to march to its relief : Madras was for that 
purpose actually exhausted of the means of subsistence. The enemy were en- 
camped at the pass of Sholingur, on the road to Veloi’e ; to which the English 
came up on the 2l7th of September. A strong body was detached, in order to 
occupy a rising ground to the left of the enemy’s encampment, while the main 
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army advanced in a single line upon their front. Hyder, from his former expe- 
rience, had concluded that Sir Eyre Coote would keep the whole of his troops 
together : and had only provided against a direct movement on his line. His 
good sense made him resolve not to change the disposition of his rude and un- 
wieldy mass in the face of an enemy ; and his only effort Avas to draw it out of 
the field. He endeavoured to alai’m the detached portion of the English army 
with a feint ; while, after a short firing, his guns were huiTied off. His horse 
during these operations stood the fire of the English cannon, and suffered 
severely. Before he could extricate himself, and before night came to his aid, 
he had sustained a considerable loss, with the power of inflicting only a trifling 
injury in return. 

The English were in no condition to press upon the foe. In the minor opera- 
tions which succeeded, as in the whole course of the war, one of the most 
remarkable circumstances w’as, the extraordinary promptitude and correctness 
of Hyder’s intelligence, who had notice of almost every attempt, even to surprise 
the smallest convoy, and, in this important respect, the no less remarkable defi- 
ciency of the English. On the 26th of October, the General removed his camp 
to the neighbourhood of Palipett, where he obtained a quantity of rice. With 
this he afforded Velore a temporary supply ; and was even encouraged to under- 
take the siege of Chittore. That place, not being provided for defence, capitu- 
lated in two days ; while Hyder, obliged to humour his army, w^as unable to 
obstruct these operations. Tlie month of November was now arrived, and every 
thing announced the falling of the monsoon floods, when the- rising of the 
rivci’s, and the softening of the roads, would make the return of the English 
army extremely difficult ; so far, too, from being supplied Avith subsistence, the 
army continued in a state of want ; yet the General lingered where he was, appa- 
rently absorbed in his own chagrin. He was summoned from his reveries about 
the middle of the month, by intelligence of an attack upon Palipett and Tripa- 
sore. The rains fell upon him during his march : In the space of a few days 
the roads became so deep, that one elephant, three camels, a great number of 
buUocks, carriages, and horses, were left inextricably entangled in tbe mud : 
And the- Polar was just fordable when he passed it on the 21st. On his ap- 
proach, however, the enemy abandoned both Palipett and Tripasore : And after 
encamping a few days on tbe Coccalore plain, above Tripasore, he placed the 
troops in cantonments ; having lost one third of the force with which, after hi& 
junction with Colonel Pearce, he marched in August from the Mount.* 


* For the materials of this war with Hyder, up to the present date, the most important 
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At the Presidency, changes of more than ordinary importance had taken Chap V. 
place during this campaign. The state of affairs in Carnatic having greatly 
alarmed the Company in England, misfortune pointed resentment against the Dispute m the 
men under whose superintendence it had arrived ; and, according to the usual wht‘ther Com- 
process of shallow thought, a change of rulers, it was concluded, would produce 
a change of results. So much of misconduct having been imputed to the ser- “ men of all 

OX de&cnptions, 

vants of the Company, a party appeared to be forming itself, even among the ou§ht to be 

„ , „ . O .1 J? 1 1 o T • ohaible to the 

Dhectors and Proprietors, who called for an extension oi the held oi choice » office of Go- 
and represented it as rather an advantage that the chief governors in India p7e‘?deut'ta 
should not he selected from the servants of the Company. It necessarily M- India, 
lowed that a party arose who contended with equal zeal that by the Company’s 
servants the stations of greatest power and trust in India ought exclusively to 
be filled. At a Court of Proprietors, held on the 30th of November, 1780, 

Mr. Lushington moved ; “ That it he recommended to the Court of Directors 
to appoint forthwith a Governor of Madras, and that it be earnestly recom- 
mended to them to appoint one of them own servants to fill that vacancy.” It 
was on the other hand contended, that the fittest man, not a man of any par- 
ticular class or order, ought always to be sought for the places on which the 
interests^ the community principally depended , and that integrity, unshaken 
by the^ample of plunder and corruption, a character to lose; and consequently 
on^^o save, by shunning the offences of former governors ; were to be considered 
as the fittest qualifications in their new Governor of Madras. The Court ad- 
journed without pi’oceeding to a ballot ; but on the £3d of the same month the 
question was renewed. Lord hlacartney, who had recently gained reputation 
by negotiating a commercial treaty with Russia, was pointed out to the choice 
of the Company ; the advantages of a liber^ education, of political experience, 
acknowledged talents and honour, were placed in the strongest point of view 
by the one party ; the benefits of local knowledge, and of the motives to zeal, to 

sources are tlie Fiist, Second, Third, and Sixth Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, in 1T81. 

Of the militaiy transactions, narratives of considerable value are to be found in the Annual 
Register ; Robson's Life of Hyder Ali ; and the publication entitled. Memoirs of the late War 
in Asia. For part of this campaign, see also Bairovir’s Life of Loid Macartney. To the pages 
of Colonel Wilks, I can now only refer, not having had the opportunity of availing myself of his 
lights, till what I had written could not be conveniently altered. Where my facts stand upon the 
authority of public records, I conceive, in the few instances in which we differ, that I approxi- 
mate to the truth more nearly than he. To my other authorities I should have piefeired him; 
though it is a grievous defect, that he so rarely tells us the souice from which he dciives his 
infoiraation , and though I repose no great confidence in the vague censures, and still more vague 
eulogies, m which he has indulged. 
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Book V, industiy, fidelity, and the acquisition of knowledge, affox-ded to the whole line 

^ Company’s servants, by the hig-h prizes of the pxincipal stations in the 

Lord Macart- government of India, were amply displayed by the opposite party : And, on a 

ney chosen to I'lit * ^ 

be' Governor division, it was decided by a majonty of seventy-nine to sixty that new men 

of Madias. g||oui(j jjg eligible to the oflSce of governoi’s in India. The Comt of Proprietors 
were guided by similar views ; and on the 14th of December Lord Macai-tney 
was nominated Governor and President of Foi't St. George. After a passage of 
four months, he landed at Madras on the 22d of June, 1781, and then first 
obtained intelligence that the countiy was invaded. 

Proceedings of He came to his office when it, undoubtedly, was filled with difficulties of an 

the new Go- i . t rr^ 

vernor. extraordinary kind. The presence of a new Governor, and of a Governor of a 
new desci’iption, as change itself, under pain, is counted a good, i*aised in some 
degTee the spirits of the people. By advantage of the hopes which were thus 
inspired, he was enabled to borrow considerable sums of money. Having car- 
ried out intelligence of the war with the Dutch, and particular instructions to 
make acquisition of such of their settlements as were placed within his reach, 
he was eager to signalize his arrival by the pei'foi’mance of conquests, which 
acquired an air of impoitance, from the use, as sea-ports, of which they might 
prove to Hyder or the French. Within a week of his arrival, Sadras was sum- 
moned, and yielded without i-esistance. Pulicat was a place of greater strength, 
with a corps in its neighbourhood of Hyder’s army. The garrison of Foi’t 
St. George was so extremely reduced, as to be iU prepai-ed to afford a 
detachment. But Loi’d Macartney placed himself at the head of the militia ; 
and Pulicat, on condition of security to private pi’operty, was induced to sur- 
render. 

Offer of peace Of the annunciation, which was usually made to the Pi’inces of India, of the 

to arrival of a new Governor, Loi’d jVIacai’tney conceived that advantage might be 

taken, aided by the recent battle of Porto novo, and the expectation of troops 
from Europe, to obtain the attention of Hyder to an offer of peace. With the 
concurrence of the General and Admiral, an overtui-e was transmitted, to wHch 
the foUo'wing answer was returned, characteristic at once of the country and the 
man : “ The Goveimoi’s and Sirdars who enter into treaties, after one or two 
years return to Europe, and their acts and deeds become of no effect ; and fresh 
Govemoi’s and Sirdars introduce new conversations. Prior to your coming, 
when the Governor and Council of Madras had departed from their ti’eaty of 
alliance and friendship, I sent my vakeel to confer with them, and to ask the 
reason for such breach of faith ; the answer given was, that they who made 
these conditions were gone to Europe. You write that you have come with the 
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sanction of the King and Company to settle aU matters ; which gives me great Chap. T. 
happiness. Y"ou, Sir, are a man of wisdom, and comprehend all things. What- ' 
ever you may judge proper and best, that you will do. You mention that 
troops have arrived, and are daily arriving from Europe ; of this I have not a 
doubt : I depend upon the favour of God for my succours.” Nor was it wdth 
Hyder alone, that the new Governor interposed his good offices for the attain- 
ment of peace. A letter signed by him, by Sir Edward Hughes, and Sir Ejwe 
Coote, the commanders of the sea and land forces, and by Mr. Maepherson, a 
Member of the Supreme Council, was addressed to the Mahrattas, in which 
they offered themselves as guarantees of any treaty of peace which might be 
contracted between them and the Governor-General and Council of Bengal; 
and declared their willingness to accede to the restoration of Guzerat, Salsette, 
and Bassein. 

The principal settlement of the Dutch on the Coromandel coast was Nega- Negapatnam 
patnam, near the southern boundary of Tanjore. This, Lord Macartney was make taken 
desirous of adding to the rest of the conquests from the Dutch immediately after 
his arrival, but was over-ruled by the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
represented the impoi'tance of recovering Arcot, in the first instance, and of 
marching afterwards to the attack of Negapatnam. The President was eager 
to avail himself of the assistance of the fleet and marines, in his design against 
Negapatnam ; assistance without which the object could hardly be accomplished, 
and which could only be obtained wliile the season permitted shipping to remain 
upon the coast. Though the General had been disappointed in his hopes of 
being able to attempt the recovery of Arcot, he continued in the north-western 
part of the province, apparently disposed neither to march to the attack of Ne- 
gapatnam, nor to spare for that enterprise any portion of his troops. To Lord 
Macartney the attainment of the object appeared not to be hopeless without 
him. The intimation, howevei’, of a design to make the attempt brought back 
from the General an eager renunciation of all responsibility in the exploit, a 
pretty confident prediction of disappointment, and from disappointment, of con- 
sequences deplorable and ruinous. The President declared that, convinced as he 
was of the propriety and hence obligation of the enterprise, he would not shrink 
from the responsibility. To avoid interference with the General, not a man was 
taken from his anny. Colonel Brathwaite, who commanded in Tanjore, and in 
whom the President complained that he found not aU the alacrity which could 
have been desired, was du’ected with Ms troops to aid in the attack. The choice 
of a leader, too, was involved in difficulties. After the affront received by Sir 
Hector Munro, in the battle of the 27th of August, he retired as soon as pos- 
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Book V. sible fi’om the armj' comraandctl by General Cootc, under, whom he served not 
again, and remained at the Presidency recruiting his health. It was to him 
that, in eti(|uette, the command of the expedition belonged ; but Mr. Sadliei*, 
wdth whom he had the violent dispute, was now a member of the Select Com- 
mittee ; and he refused to serve under ordei’s or directions in which that gentle- 
man should have any concern. The scruples of the General met a contrast in 
the liberality of the Committee ; who readily consented, that he should receive 
liis instructions from the Pi’esident alone ; and the Pi’esident, wdth the Admii’al 
of the Fleet, was empowered to form whatever an’angements the enterprise 
should require. On the 21st of October the seamen and marines were landed 
from the ships : on the 30th the lines and redoubts w'ere attacked and carried : 
on the 3d of November ground was opened against the north face of the fold, 
and the approaches were pushed on with gi’eat rapidity : the Governor was sum- 
moned on the 6th, after a battery of ten eighteen-pounders was ready to open 
within three hundred paces of the walls : he refused to surrender ; but on the 
12th, after making two despei’ate sallies, and after one of the bastions had suf- 
fered from a formidable breaching battery, he offered to accept, and received, tei’ins 
of honourable capitulation. The amount of troops W’ho surrendered w^as 6,551, 
considerably greater than that of the besieging army. A large quantity of w^ar- 
like stores, together with a double investment of goods, no ships having ai’rived 
from Holland for the investment of that or the preceding year, was found in 
the place. With Negapatnam the whole of the Dutch settlements on that 
coast fell into the hands of the English ; and the troops of Hyder began imme- 
diately to evacuate the forts which they had occupied in the kingdom of Tan- 
jore. A body of 500 men w'ere put on board the fleet, which sailed from Ne- 
gapatnam on the 2d of January, and proceeded to the attack of Trincomalee, 
a celebrated Dutch settlement on the island of Ce 3 'lon. It anived before the 
place on the lilh, and on the 11th the best of the two forts which defended 
Trincomalee was taken by storm.* 

The deplorable indigence of the Presidency ; the feebleness of military opera- 
tions unsupported by funds ; the power of the enemy, and the diminished prospect 
of supplies from Bengal, presented to the eyes of Lord Macartney a scene of 
difliculties, jOrom which it was hardly possible to discover any source of relief. 
Participating in the general aversion to believe that the Nabob was no less 
exhausted than the Company, and representing to that chief how great the 

* Some Account of the Public Life of the Earl of Macartney, by- John Barrow, F. E. S. i. 67 
—109 j Annual Register for 1782, 
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interest which he, no less than the Company, had in the expulsion of so dangerous Chap. V. 
a common foe, the President, at an early period of his administration, renewed the 
importunities of the government on the subject of a pecuniary supply. The 
Bengal government, by their letters, had already given a sanction to strong 
measures of coercion ; declaring that, while every part of the Nabob’s dominions, 
except the part retained by the English troops, was in the hands of a foreign power, 
and could only be wrested from it by their exertions, the Nabob could no 
longer be looked upon as the proprietor of the country ; and that such a combi- 
nation of circumstances not only justified, but required, the immediate assignment 
of all his revenues, to defray the expenses of the war The President, expressing ThePiesident, 
his desire to avoid this extremity, offered to accept a few lacs of pagodas as a Nabobs 
temporary supply. This pressure upon the inability of the Nabob drew from him 
language of asperity and recrimination: and when importunately urged, heatp^edbya 
last declai’ed, that his future contributions were defined, by a treaty, which he had that he has 
just concluded with the government of Bengal. The declaration, though it tieaty withtha 
justly surprised the President and Council of Madras, was not at variance with 
the fact. The Nabob, who had tried the effect of an agency in England, both 
on the legislative and executive branches of the government, was advised to make 
trial of the same expedient on the Controlling Board in India ; and in March, 

1781, he sent, on a commission to Calcutta, his duan or treasurer, together 
with Mr. Joseph Sullivan, a servant of the Company, whom, without the consent 
of the Presidency, he had appointed his agent. The object of the Nabob was to 
obtain — a clear I’ecognition of his being the hereditary sovereign of the Carnatic, 
not subject to any interference on the part of the Company in the affairs of his 
government ; a promise of exemption from all pecuniary demands, beyond the 
expense of 10 battalions of troops, to be employed in his sei’vice ; an admission of 
his right to name his successor, in pursuance of his wish to disinherit his eldest, 
in favour of his second son ; a promise to add, by conquest, certain districts pos- 
sessed by Hyder to his dominions, and to restore to him the kingdom of Tanjore ; 
and, finally, the assistance of the Company, in forming a settlement with his 
European creditors. 

To this embassy the rulers of Bengal afforded a cordial reception. For the Term* of the 
independence of the government of the Carnatic Prince, they undertook, in 
general terms : His requisition, respecting the ten battalions and the limit 
of his pecuniary contributions, was approved : Ehs right to appoint his 
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* Letter of Gov.-Gen. and Council, Feb. 26, 1781. 
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BookV. successor they recognized as abeady admitted; The conquest of certain 

' ' districts possessed by Hyder, they declared to be as desirable on account 

of tlie Company’s as of the Nabob’s interest: The restoration of Tanjore they 
informed him was not placed wnthin the limits of their authority: With 
I'egard to his European creditors, they proposed, that after the addition to the 
principal sum of all interest due to the 21st of November, 1781, and after a 
deduction of one fourth fi’om all the debts which might have been transfereed 
from the original creditors by purchase or otherwise. Company’s bonds with the 
usual interest should be granted, and paid, according to a proportion which might 
be fixed, out of the assigned revenues: And upon these conditions it was proposed, 
but not without his own consent, that tlie Nabob should make over all the 
revenues of his country, during the war, to the Company ; that his agents, in 
conjunction with persons appointed by the Presidency of Fort St. George, should 
perform the collections ; and that as much on!}' should be retained by the Nabob 
as was necessary for the disbursements of his family and goverament. Not only 
was this agreement transmitted to Aladres, u ith instructions to consider it as 
possessing the validity of a treaty ; but Mr. vSullivan returned with credentials, as 
minister from the Governor-General and Council of Bengal at the Court of the 
Nabob. 

Mischievous Notliiug is more pregnant with mischief, than ill- worded and indefinite laws ; 
diec'onitnu- and the best legislatures have as yet displayed but little of the art of rendering 
tiojial law language of their enactments unambiguous and certain. We have already 

contemplated tlie disputes with the Presidency of Bombay, occasioned by the 
loose and imperfect phraseology of the law which conferred the power of control 
upon the Presidency of Bengal. In that instance, tlie Supreme Council were even 
rebukedby their masters for carrying then- pretensions beyond the intent of the Com- 
pany, and that of the law ; but on the present occasion they pushed their interfer- 
ence into the most immediate and important concerns of the Madras government ; 
inveigled from their service and obedience the servants of that Presidency ; and 
Conduct upon set up an agency of their own at Madras, which implied the suppression of the chief 
theMaXas^ powers of the Governor and Council. Though the character of Lord Macartney 
Coimcil. tinged with vanity as well as ambition, he possessed great temper and urba- 

nity ; and the Governor and Council of Madras, instead of treating this new 
assumption of power on the part of the Bengal government as an injury, express- 
ed only their apprehensions that they were not free to divest themselves of 
powers, with which their employers had entrusted them, and for the exercise of 
which they would hold them responsible. They remarked, that they were 

2 
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therefore at liberty to consider the scheme of arrangements, which had been 
transmitted to them by the Supreme Board, as only materials to aid, not as 
commands to supersede their judgment. The words, they observed, in which the 
Supreme Council had appeared to sanction the independence of the Nabob ; an 
independence which they had received the express, and repeated commands of 
their employers to prevent ; were so adroitly ambiguous, as in fact to evade the 
question, and were inconvenient only in so far as they tended to inflame the pre- 
tensions of that troublesome associate ; but as, in the government of the country, 
there were certain departments in which it was assumed as necessary that the 
Company’s government should take a share, and yet those departments and that 
share remained totally undefined, the vagueness and ambiguity of the words of the 
Supreme Board left the Bladras Presidency, if bound to obey, without any rule 
to guide their proceedings. The article which regarded the ten battalions of 
troops appeared, they said, to them, to convey a power over their marches and 
operations, which the Court of Directors had ever been most anxious to withhold. 
The Nabob had requested the power of employing these troops in settling his 
country : The answer of the Presidency is worthy of record : “We wish to know 
what is meant by this article, before we form any judgment of its propriety ; 
We know not how troops can be properly said to contribute to the settlement of 
a country ; If it be meant that he should have the Company’s forces to enable 
him to punish or extirpate any of his tributaries, and it it be proper to lend our 
forces for such a purpose, should we not plainly say so, without reserve or ambi- 
guity ? ” If the Nabob was to have the troops, in all cases, upon his simple 
requisition, “ he might soon,” they add, “ require, what he has hitherto in vain 
solicited from the Court of Directors, the means of attacking, contrary to then 
express commands, the principal tributary Rajahs who claim and depend upon the 
protection both of the crown and the Company.” If he was only to be assisted 
in those cases which the President and Council should approve, the clause, though 
void of meaning, was not exempt from mischief, as it tended to raise “ a rlaim, 
which, being undefined, would be measured only by the wishes of the claimant.” 
The right of the Nabob to nominate his successor, or to infringe the rule of 
primogeniture, they declined to discuss ; but affirmed their total ignorance of any 
such admission of that right as the Governor-General and Council appeared to 
assume. That the mode which was proposed for collecting the revenues, by the 
agents of the Nabob and of the Company in conjunction, was calculated to pro- 
duce altercations between the different parties, and to aflbrd the agents of the 
Nabob a pretence for defalcations, alleging obstructions from the Company’s 


Chap. V. 
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Book V. serv^ants. experieiice, tliey said, most fully evinced. Whether the tlefcct proceeded 
'' ' from the want of intention on the part of the Nabob, or from his inability to 

ensure the {<bcdieneo of his collectors, it had, through them, been found ilnpos^ible 
to obtain the revenues. AVith regard to the arrangements in behalf of the 
creditors of the Nabob, they were unwilling to %\ear the appearance of opposing- 
either the will of the superior Board, or the interest of the creditors ; but they 
professed themselves ignorant, whether the creditors would regard the arrange- 
ment as advantageous, or the Dii'cctors would be pleased to find the Company- 
pledged for bonds to so great an amount. 

Assignment On the point, howevei’, of the assignment, the situation of affairs, and 
Nabob’s sanction of the Bengal government, appeared to the President and Council 
sufficient authority- for urging the Nabob forcibly to concur rvith their views. 
With mucli negotiation it was at last arranged ; that the revenues of all the 
dominions of the Nabob should be transferred to the Company- for a period of 
five years at least ; that of the proceeds one sixth part should be reserved for 
the private expenses of himself and his family, the remainder being placed to 
his account ; that the collectors should all be appointed by the President ; and 
that the Nabob should not interfere. By this deed, which bore date the 2d of 
December, 1781, the inconveniences of a double government, which by its very 
nature engendered discordance, negligence, rapacity, and profusion, were so far 
got rid of; though yet the misery and weakness to which they had contributed 
could not immediately he I’einoved. 


Discontents of It not one spring alone of dissension which distracted the goveniment of 
the General. Tyj^dras. The spccies of iudejiendent authority which had been conferred upon 
the General produced many of the evils of a double government in the Presi- 
dency itself. The General had a susceptibility of temper, which, heightened by 
the infirmities of old age, by flattery, by the difficulties of his situation, and his 
want of success, made him take offence with the levity and hastiness of a child. 
The civil authority, deprived, in a period of war, of all share in the military 
arrangements, found the business of government withdi-awn from their hands, 
and themselves degraded into a capacity little superior to that of agents for sup- 
plying the wants of the army. The visible loss of authority, by weakening their 
influence, diminished their resources ; and persons were even discouraged from 
relieving them by loans. A situation like this was ill calculated to please a man 
of Lord Macartney’s rank and pretensions. Aware of the uneasiness which it was 
probable he would feel, it was natural for the General to view him with suspicion 
from the moment when he ai’rived. The mutual desire to save appearances pre- 
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served an uninterrupted intercourse of civiKties, till Lord Macartney discovered Chap. V. 
his design of attempting the conquest of Negapatnam against the advice and ' ' 

without the co-operation of the General. From that moment the General gave way 
to his spirit of dissatisfaction and complaint ; refused to attend the consultations of 
the Select Committee ; quarrelled with every measure that was proposed; and even 
wrote to the Governor-General and Council that he suffered from interference 
with his authority, and, unless he were vested with power totaUy independent, 
that he would resign the command. - Beside the loss of their authority, and the 
diminution of their power over even the sources of supply, the civil authority 
lamented, that they possessed no control over the expenditure of the army, and 
that, from the total disregard of economy, in which, notwithstanding the ruinous 
poverty of the government, the General indulged, that expenditure was enor- 
mously great. It nevertheless appears, that Lord Macartney, aware of the im- 
portance not only of united efforts, but of the name and authority of Coote, 
entertained not an idea of withdi’awing from him any portion of that authority 
with which he had been entrusted ; and strove to preserve his good humour by 
studied forbearance and courtesy.’*' 

The army had not been many days in cantonments, where they expected to The amiy 
repose during the remainder of the monsoon, when the fall of Chitore was an- cantonments 
nounced at Madras, and intelligence was received, that for want of provisions to 

Velore would not be able to hold out beyond the 11th of January. No exertion v^* 

was to be spared for the preservation of this important place. The treasury was lore, 
drained to the last pagoda, to afford some pay to the army, which was terribly in 
arrear. But the exorbitant demands for equipment and conveyance were the 
principal source of difficulty and alarm. To carry the necessaiies of thirty-five 
days for twelve or fourteen thousand fighting men, the estimate of the Quarter- 
Master was 35.000 bullocks. Not to speak of the money wanted for the pur- 
chase, so great a number could not be procured ; nor was it easy to conceive 
how protection could be afforded from Hyder’s horse to a line of so many miles 


* In a letter to a private friend, at the time, his Lordship says ; “ I never retort any sharp ex- 
pression which may occur in his letters. In fact, 1 couit him like a mistress, and humour him like 
a child ; but with all this I have a most sincere regard for him, and honour him highly. But I am 
truly grieved at heart to see a man of his military reputation, at his time of life, made miserable 
by those who ought to make him happy, and from a great public character worked into the little 
instrument of private malignity and disappointed avarice. All, however, has been, and shall be, 
good humour, and good breeding, on my part.” Extract of a letter to Mr. Maepherson, dated 
Fort St. George. 
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Book V. as the march of .35,000 bullocks woxild of necessity form. The number of bul- 
'' locks now in store M'as 8,000. With these and 3,000 coolies, or porters, whom 

he could press, it appeared to the President that the army might convey what 
was absolutely necessary ; and the urgency of the case made the General dis- 
posed to wave his usual objections. Though with broken health, he joined the 
army on the 2d of January; but on the 5th he suffered -a violent apoplectic at- 
tack, and the army halted at Tripasoi'e. On the following day, he was so far re- 
vived as to insist upon accompanying the army, which he ordered to march. 
They were within sight of Velore on the 10th, and dragging their guns through 
a morass, which Hyder had suddenly formed by letting out the waters of a tank, 
when his army was seen advancing on the rear. Before the enemy an-ived, the 
English had crossed the morass ; when Hyder contented himself w'ith a distant 
cannonade, and next day the supply w'as conducted safely to Velore. As the 
army was returning, Hyder, on the 13th, again presented himself on the oppo- 
site side of the morass, but withdrew after a distant cannonade. On the even- 
ing of the 15th, the enemy’s camp was seen at a distance ; and a variety of 
movements took place on both sides on the following day : After mutual chal- 
lenges however, and a discharge of artillery, the contenders separated, and the 
English pursued their march to the Mount. The General expressed a desire of 
making a voyage to Bengal for the benefit of his health, but allowed himself to 
be persuaded to alter his design.* 

Exploits, of After the capture of Mahe, the Madras detachment remained at Tellicherry, 
TelhXen'y” besieged by Hyder’s tributary Nail’S. Early in May, 1781, being urgently de- 
manded for the defence of Carnatic, the detachment was relieved by Alajor 
Abington, who arrived with a force from Bombay. One of Hyder’s principal 
generals, with a detachment from his amiy which greatly outnumbered the gar- 
rison, now carried on a vigorous attack. The utmost efforts of the besieged 
w^ere incessantly demanded to counteract the operations of the enemy ; and the 
commander was under the necessity of applying to Bombay both for provisions 
and troops. The answer declared the inability of the Presidency to make any 
further provision for the defence of Tellicherry, and the resolution to which they 
had been reluctantly brought of giving it up. His military notions of disgrace, 
and the stiU more important considerations of the cruel sacrifice winch would 
thus be made of the lives and fortunes of the people in the place, as well as the 

* BarroTv’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 109 — 117; Wilks’s Historical Sketches, ch, xsiii; 
Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i. 231 — ^23L 
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doubtM possibility of withdrawing the troops, induced Major Abington to con- Chap V 
ceal the contents of the letter, and to remit a strong remonstrance against the ^ ’ 

orders which he had received. It produced the desired effect, and a packet was 
immediately dispatched from Bombay to assure him of speedy* support. The 
arrival of his reinforcements determined this enterprising officer no longer to 
confine himself to operations of defence. Every thing being prepared for a sally, 
upon the signal of the clock striking twelve, the troops got under arms, on the 
night of the 7th of January, and at one in profound silence began to raai’ch. 

After passing a deep morass, and escaping the notice of the enemy’s picquets, 
they stormed an advanced battery at break of day, and forming the line moved 
rapidly towards the camp, when the enemy fled in the utmost confusion, and 
their leader was wounded and taken. Master now of the surrounding country. 

Major Abington turned his thoughts to the re-establishment, in their respective 
districts, of the various chiefs whom Hyder had either rendered tributary or 
compelled to fly. Having, after this, demolished the enemy’s works, and im- 
proved the defences of the settlement, he marched towards Calicut. On the 
12th of February he took post within two hundred yards of the walls ; and the 
next day, a shell having fortunately blown up a part of the grand magazine, the 
garrison, exposed to an assault, immediately surrendered. 

The hostilities of the French and English Governments, not contented with Great arma- 
Europe and America as a field, at last invaded the two remaining quarters of the India, bo* ° 
globe. A squadron of five ships of the line and some frigates, under the conduct E^g. 

of M. de Suffrein, together with a body of land forces, was prepared at Brest in the 
beginning of 1781 ; and sailed in company with the grand fleet bound to the 
West Indies under Count de Grasse in the latter end of March. About the 
same period a secret expedition, with which for some time rumour had been busy, 
was prepared in England. The state of the Spanish colonies in South America, 
and the rich prizes which they appeared to contain, had pointed them out as the 
destined object to the public eye. But the war with Holland, and the import- 
ance of the conflict now raging in India, communicated a different direction to 
the views of ministers ; and the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
effectual support of the war in India, became the ends for the accomplishment of 
which the enterprise was planned. One ship of seventy-four guns, one of sixty- 
four, three of fifty, several frigates, a bomb vessel, a fire-ship and some sloops 
of war, composed the squadron; of which Commodore Johnstone, with a reputa- 
tion for decision and boldness, received the command. A land force, consisting 
of three new regiments of 1,000 men each, was placed under the conduct of 
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Book V. General JMeadows, who had piu’chased fame in the action at St. Lucia with 
d’Estaing. On the 13th of March* in company with the grand fleet destined 
for the relief of Gibraltar’, the armament sailed from St. Helen’s, and, including 
several outwai’d bound East Indiamen, -with store vessels and transports, 
amounted to upwards of forty sail. The secret however of this expedition had 
not been so vigilantly guarded as to escape the sagacity of the Dutch and the 
French. The armament under Suflfrein was xdtimately destined to reinforce the 
squadi’on now at the Isle of France ; and to oppose the English fleet in the 
Indian seas. But the particular instructions of that officer were, in the first 
instance, to follow, and counteract the expedition of Johnstone, and above aU 
his design upon the Cape of Good Hope. For the sake of water and fresh 
provisions the English squadron put into Praya Bay in St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Yerd islands ; and having no expectation of an enemy, cast their 
anchors as chance or convenience du’ected. A considerable proportion both of 
men and of officers, partly for business, partly for pleasure, were permitted to 
go on shore ; and the decks were speedily crowded with water casks, live stock, 
Action ui and other incumbrances. On the l6th of April, after nine o’clock in the mora- 
PidjaBay. ^ Strange fleet, suspected to be French, was seen coming round the eastern 

point of the harbour; and Suffrein, separating from the convoy with liis five sail 
of the line, soon penetrated to the centre of the English fleet. The utmost 
dispatch was employed in getting the men and officers on board, and preparing 
the sliips for action. The French ship, the Hannibal, of seventy-four guns, led 
the van, and coming as close to the English ships as she was able, dropped her 
anchors nith a resolution which excited a burst of applause from tiic British tars. 
She was followed by the ship of Suffrein, of equal force. jVnother of sixty-four 
guns anchored at her stern. And the two other ships, of sixty-four guns each, 
ranged through the fleet, firing on either side as they proceeded along.* The 
ships being extremely near, and the guns played with unusual fury, much 
destruction was effected in a little time. After the abatement of the first sur- 
prise, several of the Indiamen brought their guns to bear upon the enemy with 
good effect. Within an hour, the French ships at anchor had suffered so 
terribly, that the last of the three, having lost her captain, cut her cables and 
began to withdraw. Thus deserted a-stern, and despairing of success, Suffrein 
followed her example and gave the signal to retreat. The Hannibal alone 

* That Port Praya, belonging to the Poituguese, was a neutral harbour but little affected the 
delicacy of the French, though the English observed the punctilio of leserving their fire till 
attacked. 
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remained, a mark to every ship the guns of which could he made to bear upon Chap. V. 
her ; and displayed a resolution, which may be compared with the noblest examples '' 
of naval hferoism. She had lost her foremast and bowsprit ; her cable was eitiier 
cut or shot away ; in the effort of hoisting more sail to get out of the fire, her 
main and mizen masts went overboard, and she remained as it were a hulk 
upon the water : Sustaining the weight of a dreadful fire, to which, enfeebled as 
she was, her returns were slow and ineffectual, she yet joined the rest of the 
ships at the mouth of the bay ; and, being towed off, erected jury masts, and 
proceeded with the fleet. An attempt on the part of the Enghsh to pursue was 
totally ineffectual. They sustained not any considerable loss, notwithstanding 
the closeness of the action, and the crowded situation of the ships. Their own 
steady and determined bravery counteracted the effects of surprise, and baffled 
the ■well-concerted scheme of the enemy. They remained to refit and provide 
till the 2d of May ; and on approaching the Cape ascertained that Suffrein had 
arrived before them. Though previous to the arrival of Suffrein that settlement, 
then supposed of great importance, was not in a condition to have offered 
any considerable resistance to the land and naval force under Meadows and 
Johnstone, it was now accounted vain to make on it any attempt. While 
the French fleet lay at anchor in False Bay, it appeared not to the Commodore 
impossible to make prize of a fleet of Dutch East Indiamen, in Saldanha Bay. 

Success depended on being able, by surprise and celerity, to prevent them from 
being run ashore and burnt. The end was pretty completely attained ; as, out 
of five ships, four w^’ere secured. The Commodore in his o’ivn ship, with the 
prizes and most of the frigates, returned to Europe; the rest, together with 
the troops, proceeded to India. Suffrein, leaving a sufficient garrison for the 
protection of the Cape, sailed for the island of Mauritius ; where he augmented 
the French fleet to ten sail of the line, one fifty gun ship, and several frigates. 

The English on the 2d of September stopped at the island of Joanna, to land 
and recover the sick, who now amounted to a third part both of the seamen 
and soldiers. They left the island on the 24th of the same month; were 
becalmed from the 11th of October to the 5th of November; at 260 leagues 
distance from Bombay, they were carried, by the shifting of the monsoon, 
to the coast of Arabia Felix; on the 26th of November anchored in Morabat 
Bay ; on the 6th of December, the principal ships of war, having on board 
General Meadows and Colonel Fullarton with the chief part of the troops, 
proceeded in quest of Admiral Hughes ; the remaining ships, and transports 
■with part of two regiments, under the command of Colonel Humberston Mac- 
VOL. ii. 3 X 
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Book V. kenzie, left 3Iorabat on the 9th ; and arrived at Bombay on tlie 22d of .Tamiary. 

' ' 1782 . 

1782. 

Colonel Hum- The Coloiiel rciiiamed only six days at Bomba}', w hen he rc-enibarked the 
kenzm"wa^h fo*’ ^ladi'as. On tlie 9th of February, at Anjengo, in the 
part of the ar- dominions of the Kine- of Travancore, alarming intellk'cnce reached him from 

iiiament, lands ® ^ o o ^ . 

at Caheut. tlie CoromaBclel coast ; that Hyder Ali had over-run the whole of Carnatic %\ith 

an immense army ; that he threatened Tanjore, I\Iarawar, Madura, and Tinivelly 
with destruction ; that he had circumvented and cut off two Biitish armies ; 


that dissension, improvidence, and pusillanimity reigned at Aladras ; and that 
Fort St. George itself was insulted and endangered. To these statements was 
added intelligence, that the Fi’ench fleet were at this time to assemble oIF Point 
de Galle ; and that magazines for them had for some time been forming at 
Columbo and other ports in Ceylon. He called a Council of War ; v'hen he 
came to the determination, in consequence chiefly of the intelligence respecting 
the French fleet, rather to attempt a diversion on the JMalabar side of Hyder’s 
dominions, than to incur the chances of delay and danger attached to the voyage 
round to Madras. He landed his troops, amounting to scarcely a thousand men, 
at Calicut, on the 18th of Febmary, where he joined Major Abington, and as 
senior officer assumed the command. He immediately took the field ; proceeded 
into Hyder’s territories ; drove before him the army which was left for the pro- 
tection of those parts ; and took several forts ; when, the monsoon approaching, 
he returned to Calicut, and placed his little army in cantonments in the month 


of IMay. 

I’he French Tho French fleet, with a body of land forces, forming part of the armament 
which under Bussy was destined to restore the influence of the French in India, 
left the islands a considerable time after the English sailed fi’om Joanna ; and the 
Admu’al dying on his passage, the command devolved upon AI. Suffrein, a man 
of great resource, of unwearied enterprise, and, in eveiy respect, one of the best 
naval commanders whom France had ever produced. The English fleet, delayed 
and dispersed by the weather, incurred considerable danger of a very unseasonable 
rencounter ; and the Hannibal, a fifty gun ship, being separated from the rest 
in a haze, unexpectedly found herself surrounded by the enemy, where, after 
a fruitless though gallant resistance, she was taken. The French fleet arrived on 
the Coromandel coast in the month of January, and intercepted several vessels 
bound to Madras with grain. Sir Edward Hughes, after taking Trincomalee, 
was obliged on the last day of January to set sail for Madras, being in great 
want of stores and provisions, his ships much decayed, and his crews diminished 
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and sick. On his anival at Madras, on the 11th of Februaiy, he leanred that Chap. V. 
he had fortunately escaped the French fleet akeady upon the coast ; but stUl 
found himself exposed to their attack in an open road with only six ships of the 
line, out of condition from long service, and almost destitute of supplies. By 
another fortunate chance, (for had either squadron fallen in with the French, 
the most fatal consequences might have ensued), the ships which caiaied Genei’al 
Meadows and his army, consisting of one seventy-four, one sixty-four, and one 
fifty gun ship, arrived the next day in the road ; and within twenty-four hours. 

Suffrein, with ten ships of the line, two ships, including the captured Hannibal, of 
fifty guns, six frigates, eight transports, and six prizes, hove in sight, reconnoitred 
Madras, and anchored a few miles to windward of the English fleet, which 
with the utmost diligence was making the necessary preparations for action. 

Deceived in his probable expectation of finding Sir Edward Hughes with only 
six sail of the line, not re-inforced, and of signalising his arrival by so decisive 
a blow as the destruction of the English fleet, he on the 14th passed Madras in 
line of battle to the southward. The English weighed anchor, and followed. 

On the 15th in the evening, the fleets passed each other, so near, as to exchange A slight 
some shots. On the l6th, the English Admiral found an opportunity of making tween the 
a push at the French convoy separated from the fleet, when he retook five of 
the vessels which had been captured on the coast, and a large transport laden 
with provisions, ammunition, and troops. On the 17th, after a variety of move- 
ments in wMch Suffrein still kept the weather gage, the two fleets came to 
action late in the day ; and separated after a short conflict, on the approach of 
night, when the French steered to windward, and the English to Trincomalee. 

The French Admiral proceeded to Porto Novo, and landed 2000 men.* They Disaster of 
were soon joined by a large detachment of Hyder’s army, under the command m 
of Tippoo his son, who had just been employed in inflicting upon the English ^anjore. 
one of the deepest wounds which they had sustained during the war. Colonel 
Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 1500 native troops, and 300 cavalry, stationed 
for the purpose of protecting Tanjore, lay encamped on the banks of the 
Coleroon, at a distance of forty miles from the capital of that name, exposed 
indeed on an open plain, but apparently secured by the intervention of several 
large and deep rivers, and the distance of the enemy. His position gave 
encouragement to Hyder. Tippoo, with 10,000 horse, an equal number of 
infantry, twenty pieces of cannon, and M. Lally, with his European corps 400 

The author of Histoire de la derniere Guerre (p. 297) says about 3,000 ; but, that was, 
including a regiment of Cafires. 

3x2 
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strong, siuToimded Colonel Braithwaite before be bad received even a sus- 
picion of their march. His first endeavour was to i*each Tanjore, or some other 
place of safety ; but the superior force of the enemy rendered this impracticable. 
Tlie next resolution was to make a brave defence ; and seldom can the annals of 
war exliibit a parallel to the firmness and perseverance which he and his little 
army displayed. From the 16th to the 18th of February, surrounded on all 
sides by an enemy, who out-numbered them, twenty to one, did they withstand 
incessant attacks. They formed themselves into a hollow square, with the 
artillery interspersed in the faces and the cavalry in the centre. Tippoo 
laboured, by the fire of his cannon, to produce a breach in some of the lines, 
and as often as he fancied that he had made an impression, urged on his cavahy, 
by his presence, by promises, by threats, by stripes, and the slaughter of fugitives 
with his own hand. Repeatedly they advanced to the charge ; as often were 
they repelled by showers of gi’ape-shot and musketry ; when the English 
cavahy, issuing from the centre, at intervals suddenly made by disciplined 
troops, pursued their retreat with great execution. xVfter twenty-six hours of 
incessant conflict, when great numbers of the English arm}’ had fallen, and the 
rest were worn out with wounds and fatigue, Lally, at the head of his 400 
Europeans, supported by a large body of infantry, covered on bis flanks by 
cavalry, advanced with fixed bayonets to the attack. At this tremendous 
appearance, the resolution of the sepoys failed, and they were thrown into con- 
fusion. The rage of barbarians was with difficulty restrained by the utmost 
efforts of a civilized commander. Lally is reported to have dyed his sword in 
the blood of several of the murderers, before he could draw them oft' from the 
carnage. It is remarkable, notwithstanding the dreadful circumstances of this 
engagement, that out of twenty officers, only one was killed, and eleven 
wounded. And it is but justice to add, that Tippoo treated his prisoners, espe- 
cially the officers and wounded men, with real attention and humanity. 

The arrival of so important an aid as that of 2,000 Frenchmen, augmented 
to an alarming degree the army of Tippoo. Cuddalore yielded to their united 
force on the 3d of April ; and afforded a convenient station both naval and 
military for the French. In the mean time Sir Edward Hughes left Trincomalee, 
having effected the most necessary repairs; and arrived at Madi’as on the 12tli 
of March. Towards the end of that month, the French Admiral slipped from 
Porto Novo, hearing that a fleet of English Indiamen had arrived upon the 
coast. As soon as his departure was known at Madras, Sir Edward Hughes 
got under weigh ; but had not lost sight of the flag-staff of the fort, when he 
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feU iu with the fleet, of which the French were in quest, consisting of seven 
Indiamen, and two line of battle ships, having a king’s regiment on board. 
He ordered the men of war to join him ; and proceeded to land a re-inforcement 
and stores for the garrison at Trincomalee. His policy was to avoid an en- 
gagement till this service was performed. Suffrein on the other hand, whose 
crews were sickly, and his provisions wearing low, was eager to fight. The two 
fleets came in sight on the 8th of April ; but the English Admiral held on his 
course, and the French followed, during that and the three succeeding days ; 
when, having made the coast of Ceylon, about fifteen leagues to "windward of 
Trincomalee, the English bore away for it during the night. This appears to 
have been the opportunity for which Sufifrein was in wait ; for having gained the 
wind of the English squadron, he was seen on the morning of the 12th, crowding 
all the sail which he could carry in pursuit ; while the English were so alar- 
mingly close upon a lee shore, that one of the sliips actually touched the ground. 
A severe conflict ensued, in which the intrepid resolution of the English again 
counterbalanced the disadvantages of their situation ; and the fleets, after suffering 
in nearly an equal degree, were parted by the night. So much were both disabled, 
that they lay for seven days within random shot, only to prepare themselves to 
sail; and retired, the English to Trincomalee, the French to the Dutch harbour 
of Battacolo, without on either side attempting to renew the engagement. 

The English army, who had now been some months in cantonments, took the 
field on the 17th of April The object first in contemplation was to relieve 
Permacoil ; but on arriving at Carangoly, the General found it already surren- 
dered. On the 24th the army encamped near Wandewash, on the veiy spot on 
which Sir Eyre Coote defeated the French General Lally in 1760. The general 
orders boasted of the victory ; and a double batta was issued to the troops ; but 
on the next day, on account of water, the position was shifted to the other side 
of the fort. Hyder and his French auxiliaries lay encamped on a strong post, 
on the red hills near Parmacoil, from which, on the approach of the English, 
they removed to another, in the neighbourhood of KeUinoor. As the magazines 
of Hyder were deposited in the strong fort of Amee, Sir Eyre concluded that 
a march upon that place would draw the enemy to its assistance ; and afford 
the opportunity of a battle. He encamped on the 1st of June within three 
miles of the place ; and Hyder, passing over a space of forty-three miles in 
two days, took up his head-quarters at Chittapet, on the evening of the same 
day. Before the dawn of the foUowing morning, the English army were in 
motion toward Amee; but with the first of the light, a heavy cannonade 
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Book Y. was opened on tlieir real’. The troops came twice to the right about, and the 
baggage was brought t^nice thi’ough the files, before it was possible to discover 
‘ ' whence the firing proceeded. A Council, which was called, and deliberated in 
great uncertainty, agi’eed in opinion, that an attack was to be expected on the 
rear ; and the army was immediately drawn up to receive it. The enemy’s horse, 
in the mean time, occupied the circumjacent gi’ounds, more elevated than the low'' 
spot wdiich was occupied by the English, and considerably galled them ; while 
Hydei', dexterously detaching a dmsion of his army under Tippoo, carried off the 
treasure from Amee, gave instructions to the commandant, and reinforced the 
garrison. Having accomplished his object, he retired as the English advanced *, 
and one of his guns, and a tumbril which stuck in the bed of the river, were the 
only trophies of the day. Deeming it vain to attempt the reduction of Amee, 
the English on the 7th, were considerably advanced on tlieu- march back to 
Madras, when a regiment of European cavahy, which Sir Eyi-e Coote called his 
grand guard, were di’awn into an ambuscade, and either killed or taken prisoners. 
After attempting wdthout success to lead the enemy into a similar snai'e near 
Wandewash, on the 9th, the General proceeded on his mai’ch, and on the 20th 
arrived at Madras. 

Upon mtelli- On the 29th of that month, by a letter from the Govemoi-General to Lord 
conciusio* of Macartney, the conclusion of peace with the Mahrattas was announced at Madras. 

*Sir Eyrc Coote, as solely invested wdth the power of war and peace, of his own 
Eyre Coote authority, and without consulting the Governor and Council of IMadras, proposed 

enters into ne- 

gotiation with to Hyder, or rather summoned him, to accede to the treaty concluded betw'een 
dnpS”’ English and the Mahrattas, to restore all the forts which he had taken, and 

wdthin six months to evacuate Carnatic ; otherwise, the arms of the Mahrattas 
would be joined to those of the English, in order to chastise him. Lord Macart- 
ney, alarmed at so daring an assumption of the whole pow'er of the Presidency, 
is accused of having diverted the mind of Hyder from peace, by teaching him to 
doubt the validity of any agreement wdth the General, in which the Governor 
and Council had not a paid.* But Hyder too well knew the politics of India to 
receive great addition to his apprehensions from the threats of the General ; and 
was too well acquainted with the intrigues of Madras to receive new lights from 
the communication, even if it had been made, which was thus imputed to Lord 
Blacartney. To retain the negotiation more completely independent of the civil 


* Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i. 403, which, being an undistinguishing panegyric upon 
Hastings, takes part against Macartney. 
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authority, the General moved from Bladras, on the 1st of July, and lessened his Chap. V 
distance from Hyder. Sir Eyre was a most unequal match for the Mysorean, in ^ * 

the arts of diplomacy, and allowed himself to be duped. Hyder amused him in 
the neighbourhood of Wandewash, till the army had wholly consumed not only 
their own rice, but also that of the gari'ison ; and till he had completely arranged 
with the French Admiral a plan of combined operations for the reduction of 
Negapatam. He then demanded a little time for deliberation, and, suddenly, with- 
drawing his vakeel, left the General in total darkness with regard to his designs. 

Sir Eyre Coote was obliged to return to Madras ; and good fortune alone 
defeated the train which was laid for the reduction of Negapatam. Suifrein, in Operations of 
sailing to Negapatam, was descried by the English fleet, and in spite of every EnJiXflettsf 
attempt to gain the road without fighting^ was by the skilful movements of the 
Admiral constrained to venture a battle. After refitting at Ceylon, both fleets 
had returned to the coast about the end of June, the French to the port of Cud- 
dalore, the English to that of Negapatam. Weighing anchor about three in the 
afternoon on the 3d of July, the English Admiral steered in a southerly direction 
in order to gain the wind of the enemy; and about 11 o’clock on the following 
day the action commenced. It was close, warm, and general. After an hour 
and a half, during which the fire had been equally weU maintained on both sides, 
the French line appeared to be getting into disorder ; and the English began to 
cheer themselves with the hopes of a speedy and glorious victory, when a sudden 
alteration in the wind disturbed their order of battle, and affording an opportu- 
nity to Suffrein, of which he dexterously availed himselfi to form a line with 
those ships which had suffered the least, and to cover the disabled part of 
his fleet, induced the English Admiral to coUect his scattei’ed ships, and at the 
approach of evening he cast anchor between Negapatam and Nagore.* The 
French, having passed the night about three leagues to leeward, proceeded the 
next morning to Cuddalore ; and the English fleet, though it saw them, was too 
much disabled to pursue. The English Admiral, after remaining a fortnight at 
Negapatam, arrived at Madras on the 20th, in order to refit. In the mean time 
Suffrein had proceeded with characteristic activity, a quality in which he was 
never surpassed, in preparing his fleet for sea at Cuddalore. He was a man, 
that, when the exigency required, would work for days, like a ship’s carpenter, in 
his shirt. He visited the houses and buildings at Cuddalore, and, for want of 
other timber, had the beams which suited his purpose taken out. To some of liis 

* It is said that two of the French line of battle ships struck during the action, but that Sufirein 
fired into them, till they hoisted colours again; and in consequence were saved. 
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Book Y. officers, who represented to him the shattered condition of his ships, the alarming 
^ deficiency of his stores, the impossibility of supplying his wants in a desolated 
part of India, and the necessity of repairing to the islands to refit ; the whole 
value, he replied, of the ships W’as trivial, in comparison of the object which he 
was commissioned to attain ; and the ocean should be his harbour, till he found 
place in India to repair them. On the 5th of August, the Governor of Fort St. 
George was informed, that the French fleet was already not only prepared for 
sea, but had actually sailed to the southward on the 1st of the month ; that the 
first division of the Fi’ench reinforcements expected from Europe was actually 
anived at Point de Galle ; and that the second, with Bussy himself, was daily 
expected. Greatly alarmed for the fate of Trincomalee, and even of Negapa- 
tam, the President and Committee dderaed it requisite to quicken the prepara- 
tions of the Admiral, whose activity equalled not his courage and seamanship, 
by a letter, in which they drew his attention to this intelligence, and to the 
danger which every day was incurred, while an enemy’s fleet kept the sea, with- 
out a British to oppose it. The jealousy of the Admiral was acute ; of the time 
for sailing, he replied, that he was the judge ; that he was not responsible for his 
conduct to the government of Madras ; and that he should proceed to sea with 
his Majesty’s squadron under his command, as soon as it was fit for service.* He 
did not proceed to sea before the 20th of August; when he sailed to Trincomalee, 
and found it already in the hands of the enemy. Suffrein, after proceeding to 
Trincomalee Point de Galle, where he was joined by the reinforcements from Europe and 
French.^ ships of the bnc, anchored in Trincomalee Bay on the 25th ; landed the 

troops before day the next morning ; opened the batteries on the 29th ; silenced 
those of the ganison before night ; and summoned the place the following morning. 
Eager to anticipate the arrival of the English fleet, Suffrein offered the most 
honourable terms. The forts were surrendered on the last of the month, and 
Hughes arrived on the 2d of September. 

A naval battle Early on the following morning the French fleet proceeded to sea ; when the 
English were eager to redeem by a victory the loss of Trincomalee. The French 
had twelve, the English eleven sail of the line ; the French had four ships of 
fifty guns, the English only one. The battle began between two and three in 
the afternoon, and soon became general. After raging for three hours with 
great fury in every part of the line ; the darkness of the night at last terminated 
one of the best fought actions then recorded in the annals of naval warfare. The 
exertions of Suffrein himself were remarkable, for he was iU seconded by his 

* Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 122. 
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captains, of whom he broke no fewer than six, immediately after the engagement. Chap V. 
Fortunately for the French fleet, they had the island of Trincomalee at hand, to ^ 
receiv'e them ; but in crowding into it in the dai’k, one of them struck upon the 
rocks, and was lost ; and two others were so much disabled, that ten days elapsed 
before they were able to enter the harbour. Suffrein then described them as 
presents which he had received fi’om the British Admiral ; who, regarding the 
proximity of Trincomalee as a bar to all attempts, and finding his ammunition 
short, immediately after the battle proceeded to Madras. 

Hyder, upon the disappointment of his plan against N^'apatam by the Movements-of 
rencounter between the French and English fleets, returned upon his steps ; andtheaimy?° 
proceeded toward Ms magazine at Arnee. Upon the return of the English 
army to Madras, a plan had been concerted for the recovery of Cuddalore. 

The return, indeed, of Hyder, by alarming the General for the safety of Wan- 
dewash, made him wish to lessen rather than increase his distance Irom that 
fort ; but after a day’s march, having learned that Hyder had passed the liver 
Amee, he proceeded in the direction of Cuddalore, and on the 6th of September 
encamped on the red hills of Pondicheny. Intelligence, here received, of the fall 
of Trincomalee, of another action between the fleets, and of the intention of the 
British Admiral to return to Madras, induced the General, who had sustained a 


second paralytic attack, to return to the same place with the army. 

The Presidency were thrown into the utmost agitation and alai’m by an The Presi- 
unexpected event ; the refusal of the Admiral to co-operate in the enterprise by"dedaraaon 
against Cuddalore ; and the declaration of his intention to proceed to Bombay, 
and leave the coast during the ensuing monsoon. If the coast were left unpro- t'O" leave 
tected by a British fleet, while the harbour of Trincomalee enabled the enemy 
to remain, and while Hyder was nearly undisputed master of Carnatic, nothing 
less was threatened than the extirpation of the English from that quarter of 
India. Beside these important considerations, the Council pressed upon the mind 
of the Adnural, the situation of the Presidency in regard to food : that their 
entire dependance rested upon the supplies which might arrive by sea ; that the 
stock in the warehouses did not exceed 30,000 bags ; that the quantity afloat in 
the roads amounted but to as much more, which the number of boats demanded 


for the daily service of his squadron had deprived them of the means of landing ; 
that the monthly consumption was 50,000 bags at the least ; and that, if the 
vessels on which they depended for their supply were intercepted, (such would 
be the certain consequence of a French fleet without an English upon the 
coast), nothing less than famine was placed before their eyes. The Admiral was 
VOL. II. 3 y 
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reminded that he had remained in safety upon the coast during the easterly 
monsoon of the former yeai’, and might still undoubtedly find some harbour to 
aflbrd him shelter. A letter too was received expi’ess from Bengal, stating that 
Mr. Ritchie, the marine surveyor, would undertake to conduct his Majesty’s ships 
to a safe anchorage in the mouth of the Bengal river. And it was known that 
Sir Richard Bickerton, with a re-inforcement of five sail of the line from En- 
gland, had already touched at Bombay, and was on his W'ay round for Madras. 

The Admiral remained deaf to all expostulations. In the mean time intelli- 
gence wns received that the enemy were preparing to attack Negapatam. The 
President had already prevailed upon Sir Eyre Coote to send a detachment of 
300 men under Colonel FuUerton into the southera provinces, which, since the 
defeat of Colonel Brathwaite, had lain exposed to the ravages of Hyder, and 
•were now \isited ■\vith scarcity, and the prospect of famine. Within two days 
of the former intelligence, accounts were received that seventeen sail of the 
enemy’s fleet had arrived at Negapatam, and that the place •was already 
attacked. The most earnest expostulations were still addressed to the Admiral 
in vain ; and, the morning of the 15th of October exhibiting the appearance of 
a storm, the fleet set sail and disappeared. The following morning presented a 
tremendous spectacle to the wretched inhabitants of Madras ; several large ves- 
sels driven ashore; others foundered at their anchors; all the small craft, 
amounting to nearly 100 in number, either sunk or stranded; and the whole 
of tlie 30,000 bags of ilce irretrievably gone. The ravages of Hyder had 
driven cro'wds of the inhabitants from all parts of the country to seek refuge at 
Madras, where multitudes were daily perishing of want. Famine now raged in 
all his horrors ; and the multitude of the dead and the dying threatened to 
superadd the evils of pestilence. The bodies of those who expired in the 
streets or the houses %vithout any one to inter them, were daily collected, and 
piled in carts, to be buried in large trenches made for the purpose out of the 
town, to the number, for several weeks, of not less, it is said, than twelve or 
fifteen hundred a week. What was done to remove the suffering inhabitants to the 
less exhausted parts of the country, and to prevent unnecessary consumption, 
the Governor sending away his horses and even his servants, could only mitigate, 
and that to a small degree, the evils which were endured.* On the fourth day after 


* The violence of the tendency there was to calumniate'Lord Macartney is witnessed by the 
absurd allegations which even found their way into publications in England ; tliat he kept the 
grain on board the ships, to make his profit out of its engrossment. See Memoirs of the late 
War in Asia, i. 413 . 
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the departure of Sir Edward Hughes and liis fleet, Sir Richard Bickerton arrived, Chap. V. 
with three regiments of 1,000 each. Sir John Burgoyne’s regiment of light horse, 
amounting to 340, and about 1000 recruits raised by the Company, chiefly in 
Ireland ; but as soon as Sir Richard was apprized of the motions of Sir Hugh, he 
immediately put to sea, and proceeded after him to Bombay. Sir Eyre Coote 
also, no longer equal to the toils of command, set sail for Bengal ; and General 
Stuart remained at the head of the army, now encamped at Madras, with 
provisions for not many days, and their pay six months in arrear. 

The exclusive power over the military operations, which had been entrusted 
to Coote, and which, though it greatly impeded the exertions of the President, 
motives of delicacy and prudence forbid him to withdraw, belonged, under no 
pretext, to General Stuart ; and the Governor and Council proceeded to carry 
their own plans into execution, for checking the profuse expenditure of the 
army, and making the most advantageous disposition of the troops. A re-iirforce- 
ment of 400 Europeans was dispatched to co-operate with the Bombay army in 
effecting a diversion on the western side of Hyder’s dominions ; 300 of the same 
troops were sent to the northern Circars against an apprehended invasion of the 
French ; and 500 to strengthen the garrison at Negapatam. Fortunately for the 
English, the French had no information or conception of the unprotected and 
starving condition in which Madras had been left. It remained unvisited, even by 
a few frigates to intercept the corn ships ; and from Bengal and the Chcars con- 
siderable supplies were received. An event also arrived, of such magnitude, as 
to affect the views of almost every state in India, and suddenly to cheer the 
gloom which darkened the prospects of the English. Their great enemy Hyder Death of 
Ali, who began his career in one of the lowest situations of life ; who, totally 
destitute of the benefits of education, raised himself to be the sovereign of a 
great empire, and displayed a talent for government and for war, of which 
they had met with no example in India, died at Chittore in the beginning of 
December, at an age not exactly ascertained, but certainly exceeding eighty ; 
when his destined successor Tippoo was at a great distance; having been 
detached to the western coast, to oppose Colonel Humberstone’s invasion. 

That officer, after remaining at Calicut from the end of May tfll the beginning Operations ot 
of September, proceeded to Palacotah, a strong fort, situated about a mile from berstone. ' 
Palacatcherry, and commanding the great southern pass between the coasts, 
with aii army consisting of more than 900 British troops, and SOOO Bombay 
sepoys ; beside 1,200 sepoys with European officers and serjeants, afforded by 
the King of Tanjore ; and a proportional train of artillery, of which however they 
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wei’e obliged, for want of draught bullocks, to leave the whole of the heavy 
part, and one half of the remainder, by the way. They remained before Ram- 
gurree from the 20th of September to the 6th of October, when it was de- 
serted in the night, garrisoned with convalescents, and made the centre of a 
chain of communications. After taking another fort on the 14th they approached 
Palacatcherry •, and on the 18th, without much difficulty, dispersed the enemy, 
who met them at about three miles distance from the fort. To take Palacatcherry, 
without heavy artillery, was, after three days’ inspection, considered impossible ; 
and the army were ordered to march at four o’clock on the morning of the 22d, 
in order to occupy a camp at several miles distance, till the battering cannon 
should arrive. Unfortunate^, the officer who conducted the retreat, instead of 
putting the line to the right about, ordered them to countermarch, which threw 
the baggage and stores to the rear. Apprized of aU their motions, the enemy 
dexterously watched them, in a narrow defile, till all except the rear guard and 
the baggage had passed, when the enemy suddenly made an attack, and the whole 
of the provisions, and almost all the ammunition, fell into their hands. It now' only 
remained for the English to make their retreat to the coast Avith the gi’eatest expe- 
dition. They were attacked from every thicket; exceedingly harassed both on flanks 
and rear ; during the two first days they hardly tasted food ; and on the 18th of 
November, when they reached Ramgurree, the fortifications of which, as well as 
those of Mangaracotah, they blew up, they received intelligence that Tippoo 
Saheb, with 20,000 men, whom the weakness of the English in Carnatic had 
enabled Hyder to detach for the protection of his western provinces, was ad- 
vancing upon them with rapid marches, arid already at hand. They had marched 
but a fcAV miles on the following morning, when Tij^poo’s advanced parties opened 
a cannonade on their rear. Fighting every step of the march, they arrived toAvards 
dark at the river Paniand, which appeared impassable. After a painful search of 
two hours a ford was found, which, though it reached up to the chin of an 
ordinary man, they resolved to attempt, and happily passed with the loss of but 
two black women, among the followers of the camp. The enemy, expecting to 
find them an easy prey in the morning, had totally neglected to watch them 
during the night. Next day they reached the toAvn of Paniane, against 
which the operations of Tippoo were immediately commenced. Before dawn on 
the 28th of November, the enemy, divided into four columns, including a portion 
of Tally’s corps, with that officer himself at their head, made a strong assault 
upon the English lines, as yet incomplete. They had dislodged a body of 
sepoys, mad were in possession of the guns, before the English troops got 
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under arms ; when the forty-second regiment, advancing with fixed bayonets, Chap. V. 
threw them into confusion. They made various attempts to rally, but with ^ 
considerable slaughter were compelled to retreat. Tippoo continued the blockade, 
and was understood to be meditating another attack, when he received the news 
of his father’s decease. He departed immediately with a few horse, leaving 
orders for the army to follow. 

No sooner was intelligence received of the death of Hyder, than Lord Ma- LoidMacart- 
cartney, aware of the feeble cement of an Indian army, and justly estimating 
the chances of its dispersion, if, at the moment of consternation, vigorously 
attacked, expressed his eagerness for action. General Stuart, instead of second- ^vhen deprived 
ing this ardoui’, either by having the troops in readiness, or putting them in 
motion, was employing his time and his talents in squabbles with the civil au- 
thority. Slight symptoms of military impatience, under the command' of the Not seconde 
Company’s servants, had, at different times, already appeared. But it was under 
Coote, that it first assumed a formidable aspect. The independent authority 
which was yielded to that commander comipted the' views of the military 
officers ; and General Stuart was well calculated to uphold a controversy on the 
subj’ect of his own pretensions. From the moment of his elevation to the com- 
mand of the troops, and to a voice in the deliberations which regulated their 
actions, he is accused of having diligently objected to almost every proposal’; 
and of having filled the records of the Company with teasing discussions on his 
own dignity, privileges, and emoluments. The King’s officers, indeed, from an 
early period of their services in India, assumed an air, proportionate, as they 
imagined, to the dignity of the master whom they served ; and they now, under 
General Stuart, distinctly asserted the doctrine of being at liberty to obey, or 
not to obey the Company, as they themselves held fit. A doctrine which im- 
plied the extinction of the civil authority, and went to subvert the government 
of the Company, appeared to Lord Macartney to demand an explicit and deci- 
sive resistance. The Committee agreed with him in recording a declaration : 

That when the King lent his troops for the service of the Company, and when 
they passed from the pay of the King into the pay of the Company, their obe- 
dience to the Company, till the period of their recall, was a condition necessary, 
and understood : That the Ring reserved to himself the regulation of their 
interior economy ; but, with regard to their operations, gave them not so much 
as instructions ; which were left exclusively to the Authority, for the service of 
which they were employed. The General, having thought fit to deliver to the 
Committee what he called an answer to this declaration, and therein to assert 
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Book \ . a of judging when he bhoiild obey, and when not, received, by the unani- 
' — ^ mous resolution of the Committee, a positive order to send no commands or 
instructions, except on business of discipline or detail, to any of the King’s or 
Company’s officei’s, without the approbation of the Committee. To these deci- 
sive measures General Stuaid abstained from any dh-ect or declared resistance ; 
and rather chose to thwart the Hews of the President and Council by placing 
obstacles in theii' way. Upon their earnest application, when the news arrived 
of the death of Hyder, that the army should march, the General affected to 
disbelieve the intelligence ; and, if it was true, replied, that the army would be 
ready for action in the proper time. When the fact was ascertained, and the 
remonstrances were redoubled ; when letters were daily received, desexibing the 
importance of the moment for striking a decisive blow ; when the commanding 
officer at Ti’ipasore sent express intelligence, that the whole of the enemy’s 
camp was in consteimation, that numbers had deserted, and that, in the opinion 
of the desertei’s, the w'hole aimy, if attacked befoi’e the andval of Tippoo, would 
immediately disband and fly into their ov^tx country, the General declared the 
army deficient in equipments for marching at that season of the year ; though 
for upwards of a month he had been receiving the strongest representations 
on the necessity of keeping it in readiness for action, with offers of the ut- 
most exertions of the government to provide for that purpose whatever was 
required. 

Tipjjoo joins Tippoo, in the mean time, had admitted no delay. Having reached Coiar, 
nr!ny,*aud where he pexformed the accustomed ceremonies at the tomb of his father, he 

ebeaience pursued his coui’se to the main army, which he joined between Arnee and 

Velore, about the end of December. The address and fidelity of the leading 
officers, wffio concealed the fatal event, had been able to preserve some order 
and obedience among the troops till he arrived ; when the immediate payment of 
their arrears, and a few popular regxxlations, firmly established Tippoo on his 
father’s throne. Shortly after his airival he was joined by a French force fi’onx 
Cuddalore, consisting of 900 Europeans, 250 Caffrees and Topasses, 2,000 
sepoys, and twenty-two pieces of artillery; while at this time the wHole of 
the British force in Carnatic, capable of taking the field, amounted to no more 
than 2,945 Em’opeans, and 11,545 natives. 

The English On the 4th of January the army at last took the field. On the 5th of 
S! February they marched. On the 8th they arrived at Wandewash, where the 
enemy appeared. On the 13th, the General advanced and offered battle ; 
when the enemy retired in haste and disorder towards the river. He withdrew 
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the garrison from Wandewash and Carangoly, which it was held impracticable Chap. V. 
to maintain ; and blew up the fortifications of both. He then marched towards ^ 

Yelore, and at that place received intelligence that Tippoo Saib was retreating Tippoo letires 
from Carnatic, that he had ordered Arcot to be evacuated, and two sides of the Camdtic. 
fort to be destroyed. 

Tippoo was recalled, not only by the care of establishing his government. Operations of 
but of meeting a formidable invasion on the western coast, which had already on^he 
approached the vitals of his kingdom. The English army, which had been left of Ma- 

unobstructed on his departure from Paniane, about the beginning of December, 
proceeded about the end of that month, the sepoys by land to Tellicherry, the 
European part, by sea, to Merjee, about thx’ee hundred miles north of Panian^. 

In Januaiy General Mathews, with an army under his command, from Bombay, 
arrived at Merjee, and summoned to his standard the rest of the troops on that 
part of the coast. He took by storm the fort of Onore, and reduced some 
other places of smaller consequence ; and about the middle of the month, with 
a force consisting of about 1,300 Europeans, eight battalions of Sepoys, and a 
proportionate quantity of artillery and Lascars, moved toward the great pass 
which is known by the appellation of the Hussaingurry Ghaut. The ascent 
consisted of a winding road of about five miles in length, defended by batteries 
or redoubts at every turning. The army entered the pass on the morning of 
the 35th, and chiefly with the bayonet carried every thing before them, till 
they reached a strong redoubt at the top of the Ghaut ; this appeared impreg- 
nable ; but a party clambering up the rocks, came round upon it behind, and 
the whole of the pass was placed in their power. The next day they advanced 
to Hyder-nagur, or Bednore, the rich capital of one of the most important of 
aU the dependencies of Mysore. They were on their march with no more than 
six rounds of ammunition for each man, when an English prisoner arrived, with 
terms from the Governor, and a proposal to surrender not only the city of Bed- 
nore, but the country and aU its dependencies. With the capital, most of the 
minor forts made a ready submission ; but Ananpore, Mangalore, and some 
others, held out. Ananpore, after violating two flags of truce, stood the storm, 
and was carried on the 14th of February. In Mangalore, a breach being 
effected, the commander, unable to prevail upon his people to maintain the 
defence, was obliged to surrender. In these transactions, particularly in the . 
reduction of Onore and Ananpore, the English army have been accused of a bar- 
barity unusual at the hands of a civilized foe. It appears not, however, that 
quarter, when asked, was refused ; but orders were given to shed the blood of 
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every man v. ho wa^ taken nnder arms, and some of the officers were repri- 
manded for not seeing' those orders rigidly executed^ After the accpiisition of 
Alangalort' the Ccneral, \\ith a portion of the army, returned to Bednorc ; 
w here tlic flames of discord were kindled l)y pretensions to the spoil. A vast 
treasure, amounting to eighty-one lacs of pagodas, 801,000/., besides a quantity 
of jc'ivels, u as understood to have been found in Bednorc. Of this, tliough the 
army was in the greatest distress for want of money, having received no pay for 
twelve months, some of the troops for a longer time, the General positively 
refused to ffivide any part. The most vehement complaints and remonstrances 
ensued. Refractory proceedings were severely, if not arbitrarily punislied ; and 
three of the leading officers. Colonel Slacleod, Colonel Humberstone, and ATajor 
Shaw, left the army, and, proceeding- to Bombay, laid their representations 
before the Governor and Council. So flagrant to the Governor and Council did 
the conduct of the General appear, that they superseded him ; and appointed 
Colonel jMacleod, the next in rank, to take the command in his stead. Suspi- 
cions of his rapacity blazed witii some violence ; but it ought to be remembered, 
that he lived not to vindicate his own reputation ; and that in circumstances, 
such as those in which he was placed, suspicions of rapacity are easily raised. 

Colonel Macleod, now Brigadier-General, and Commander-in-Chief, returning 
to the army with the t-wo other officers, in the Ranger snow, fell in with a 
Mahratta fleet of five vessels off Geriah, on the 7th of April. This fleet was 
not, it appears, apprised of the peace ; and Macleod, full of impatience, temerity, 
and prcsunijition, instead of attenqiting an explanation, or submitting to be 
detained at Geriah for a few days, gave orders to resist. Tflie Ranger was taken, 
after almost every man in the shij) was either killed or wounded. JMajor Shaw 
was killed, and Macleod and Humberstone wounded, the latter mortally. He 
died in a few days at Geriah in the twenty-eighth year of his age, and was 
lamented as an officer of the most exalted promise ; a man, who nourished his 
spirit with the contemplation of ancient heroes, and devoted his hours to the 
study of the most abstruse sciences connected with his profession. 

During this interval, the forty-second regiment was sent from Bednore to 
seize some forts below the Ghauts ; the army was dispersed in detachments, to 
occupy jalmost every town and mud fort in the country ; nothing, it is said, was 


* See Annual Register for 1783; and “ A Vindication of the Conduct of the English Forces 
etnplojed in the late War, under the command of Brigadier-General Matthews, against the 
Nabob Tippoo Sultaun,” by sundry Officers of the Bombay establishment. Parliamentary Papers, 
ordered to be printed 11th March, 1791, 
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‘ireaint of but riches; intelligence, fortifications, and subsistence, were all Chap.V. 
equally neglected. In this state of supine insensibility Tippoo suddenly appeared ^ 

on the 9th of April, di'ove in a detachment stationed four miles distant at 
Fattiput, seized the town of Bednore with a considerable quantity of ammuni- 
tion neglectfully remaining without the magazine; laid siege to the fort; 
and sent detachments to occupy the Ghauts, and surrounding country. The 
English in Bednore were then cut off from retreat ; the fortifications ruinous, 
their ammunition expended, their provisions low, and their numbers diminishing 
by disease and fatigue as well as the sword. Honourable terms being promised, 
they surrendered by capitulation on the 30th of April ; but instead of being sent 
according to agreement to the coast, they were put in irons and marched like 
felons to a dreadful imprisonment in the strong fortresses of Mysore. To 
apologize for this outrage upon the law of even barbarous nations, Tippoo 
charged the English with a violation of the articles of capitulation in robbing the 
public treasure ; and the suspicions which were attached to the character of the 
General have given cinxency to a story that he ordered the bamboo of his 
palanquin to be pierced and filled with pagodas. 

After this important success, Tippoo proceeded to Mangalore, in which the Tippoo invests 
remains of the English army collected themselves, with such provisions as the 
suddenness of the emergency allowed them to procure. On the possession of Man- 
galore, the chief fortress and the best harbour’ of Canara, Tippoo, as well as his 
father, set an extraordinary value. On the l6th of May a reconnoiteiing pai-ty 
of his horse appeared on a height near the town. On the 20th the picquets, on 
the 23d the outposts of the garrison were driven in, and the investment of the 
place was rendered complete. 

During the march of Tippoo from Carnatic to the western side of his king- proceedings at 
dom, and the operations which preceded his arrival at Mangalore, the following 
occuiTences took place at Madras. As soon as the General ascertained the 
departure of the enemy, he returned with the army, and on the 20th of February 
encamped near the Mount. The policy of supporting the English army in 
Bednore against the army of Tippoo, by strong incursions on the southern 
and eastern parts of his dominions, presented itself, in the strongest point of view, 
to the Governor and Council. The army stationed in Tanjore and the southern 
provinces received orders to march towards the west ; and to General Stuart it 
was recommended, to march upon Tippoo’s frontier in the direction of Velore. 

Any such movement he declared to be impossible ; and while the army remained 
inactive, Suffrein, whom the British fleet had not yet returned to oppose, found no 
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Book V. difficulty in landing Bubsy, ith a reinforcement of I’l'cnch troops at Ciiddalore. It 
^ was an object of great importance to recover possession of that place. IxTore the 
works should bo strengthened, and the army of Tippoo, with the French troops 
which were with him, should be able to return. To aU the expostulations of 
the Governor and Council, the General is accused of having replied, only by the 
statement of wants and difficulties, operating’ as grounds of delay. About four- 
teen days after the time fixed upon by himself, that is, on the 21st of .Vpril, in 
conserpience of peremptory commands, he marched -with the army towards Cud- 
dalore. Contrary to his pledge, that he would not recall to his assistance the 
southern army, without the strongest necessity, of which he engaged to apprise 
the Committee, he secretly wrote to the Commanding Officer thx’ee days before 
his departure, to join him with the greatest part of the force under his command. 
By this abuse of tlicir confidence, the Committee were induced to withdraw the 
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discretionary power over the southern army, which they had gi’anted at his 
request. Tlie march from IMadras to Cuddalore, about 100 miles, is usually 
performed in twelve days. General Stuart had no obstruction either to meet or 
to fear ; he was, to a degree unusually perfect, supplied with all the requisites for 
his march, yet he spent forty days upon the road, that is, marched at the rate of 
less than three miles a day, though the chance of success mainly depended upon 
dispatch, and the Admu’al, who was to co-operate with the expedition, declared 
that he could not, for w’ant of water and provisions, remain before Cuddalore till 
the end of .Tune. The fleet had rctxjrncd to IMadras on the 12th of April, 
augmented to seventeen sail of the line, four frigates, and some smaller vessels ; 
and soon after, a fleet of ten Indimncn, and three store ships, \x'ith 3 ,000 recruits 
to the army, arrived under convoy of the Bristol man of war, after a narrow 
escape from the squadron of Suffrein. 

The army arrived at Cuddalore on the 7th of June, where the enemy had 
already thrown up, and almost completed, considerable works. An attack was 
to be made on these works on the 13th, in three sevei’al places at once ; and 
it was planned to give the signal by firing three guns firom a MU. Amid the 
noise of firing, a signal of this discription could not be heard ; and the attacks 
were made at three several times. The English w’ere repulsed ; but the enemy, 
quitting in the pursuit a part of their works, wMch were dexterously occupied 
by a division of the English army, were thrown into consternation, and withdrew. 
TMs attack had nearly incurred the ruin of the English army, and left sixty-two 
officers, and 930 men, almost aU Europeans, either dead or mortally wounded 
on the field. The English lay upon their arms during the night in expectation* 
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of an attack, which the troops, fatigued and unprotected, would have found it ^ Chap. V.^ 
difficult to sustain. But the spirit of Bussy was chilled by age and infirmities ; ^783, 

and he resti’ained the impetuosity of bis officers who confidently predicted the 
desti’uction of the British 9,rmy. 

On the following day Sir Edward Hughes, and Suffrein, who had fdlowed him 
from Trincomalee, arrived with their respective fleets. The English remained French and 
at anchor till the l6th ; on the 17th, and twm succeeding days, the fleets per- 
formed a variety of movements for the purpose of gaining or keeping the wind ; 
and about four o’clock on the 20th they engaged. The English consisted ol 
eighteen sail, the French only of sixteen, and so leaky, that most of them it was 
necessary to pump dming the battle ; yet Suffi’ein, by dexterous management, 
contrived in several instances to place two of his vessels upon one of the English, 
of which five were but little engaged. The combatants were parted by night, 
and the next day the French were out of sight, but appeared at anchor in the 
I’oad-of Porto Novo on the morning of the 22d. The British Admh'al, deeming 
it inexpedient to attack them, only offered battle, and then made sail for Madras. 

It has been both asserted and denied that Suffrein weighed, and stood after him ; 
but it is certain that he arrived at Cuddalore on the following day. He imme- 
diately proceeded to land as many men as he could spare from the fleet ; and 
measures were concerted between him and Bussy for the most vigorous opera- 
tions. They made a sally on the 25th, which was repulsed ; but a gi’and effort 
was preparing for the 4th of July ; and so much were the English reduced by the 
swoi’d, by sickness, and fatigue, that the most fatal consequences were probable and 
feared. Sir Edward Hughes at Madras, and the British army exposed to Suffrein 
and Bussy at Cuddalore, presented a dismal prospect to the imaginations of the 
Governor and Council; when intelligence was received of the signature in 
Europe of a treaty of peace between the English and French. It was immedi- 
ately resolved,, though official intelligence had not yet arrived, to send a flag of 
truce to Bussy, with an invitation to accede to an immediate cessation of ai’ms. Cessation of 
To this proposal the French commander acceded, with less difficulty than tSreMha^ 
might have been expected. Bussy even consented to invite Tippoo to a partici- 
pation in the peace, and to send positive orders to the French troops to retire 
immediately from his service. 

Upon the evacuation of Carnatic by Tippoo, the occasion was not omitted 
making to him an overture of peace by means of a Brahmen, in the confidence Tippoo 
of the King of Tanjore. A favourable answer was remitted ; but a point of 
etiquette, for which the Governor was a great stickler, leading to another on the 
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Book part of Tippoo, broke ofl’ the negotiation. To the application from Bus-sy, 
^ however, an answer was returned in little more than a month, offering peace 
upon certain conditions, and expressing a desire to send two ambassadors to 
iMadras. Upon the arrival of the vakeels it appeared that a peace, upon the 
basis of a mutual restitution of conquests, might easily be made ; and for the 
acceleration of so desirable an event, especially on account of the prisoners, to 
whose feelings, and even lives, a few weeks were of importance, it w'as deemed 
expedient to send thi’ee commissioners along with Tippoo’s vakeels, to expedite 
on the spot the business of negotiation. 

Diversion pio- Measures, in the mean time, were pursued for creating a diversion in favour 
vwirof th!s (le- of the detachment besieged in hlangalore. The two divisions of the array 
sfe^eX'n Man- were stationed for the protection, the one of the northern, the other of 

galore. southern provinces, were reinforced ; and instracted to threaten or attack 

the enemy in that part of his dominions to which they approached. The divi- 
sion in the south w^as augmented sufBciently, in the opinion of Colonel FuUai- 
ton, by whom it was commanded to penetrate into the very heaid of IMysore, 
and possibly to attack the capital itself. 

The General Amid these proceedings, the contentions which prevailed between the heads of 
rest by'^the^^* military departments were hastening to a decision. Along with 


civil authority, gf trucc w^hich w^as forwarded to the French, it was resolved in the 

England. Committee to send orders for the recall of General Stuart to the Presidency, as 
well because they could not depend upon his obedience, as because they deemed 
it necessary to hear the account which he might render of his conduct. After a 
temporary neglect of the commands of the Committee, the General thought 
proper to leave the army and proceed to hladi’as ; where, superseding mutual 
explanations, the customary disputes w^ere renewed and inflamed. The Gover- 
nor at last submitted to the Committee a motion, that General Stuart should 
be dismissed from the Company’s service. In the minute by which this motion 
was introduced, the misconduct of the General in the expedition to Cuddalore, 
and the acts of disobedience, which were suflicient in number and magnitude to 
imply the transfer of all power into his hands, were stated as the principal 
grounds of the proposed proceeding ; to which the votes of the Committee im- 
mediately imparted their unanimous sanction. Stuart, however, announced his 
determination to retain the command of the King’s troops ; and Sir John Bur- 
■ goyne, on whom, as second in rank, the command would devolve, intimated his 
intention to obey the orders of General Stuart. Decisive acts were now inevita- 
ble. The Town Adjutant, accompanied by the Governor’s Private Secretary, 
1 
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and a party of sepoys, proceeded to the viUa of the General, and brought him Chap. V. 
quietly a prisoner to the fort ; where he remained a few days, and was then em- • 

barked for England. 

The original plan, to the execution of which the army in the south was Colonel Ful- 
destined, was, to penetrate on the one side, and the army under Colonel Htim- 
berstone at Paniane on the other, into the country of Coimbetore, forming a 
of communication from the one coast to the other, through the middle of 
Tippoo’s dominions. In this scheme, which was framed and suggested by Mr. 

Sullivan, the gentleman at the head of the civO. department in the Trichinopoly 
district, was included a negotiation for raising disturbance against Tippoo in 
his own dominions, by setting up the pretensions of the deposed Rajah of 
Mysore. In the months of April and May, 1783, the forts of Caroor, Aravar- 
courchy, and Dindigul, were reduced ; but the exhausted state of the country, 
not more from the ravages of the enemy, than the disorganization of the govern- 
ment, cramped the operations of the army by scarcity of supplies. The first 
object of Colonel FuUarton, who took the command of the southern army, was 
to augment the field force by battalions jfrom Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Tini- 
veUy ; and, vigorously aided as he was by the chief civil servants of the Com- 
pany, not only to procure supplies, but soothe the minds, and conciliate the 
favour, of the different classes of the people. It was not before the 25th of 
May, 1783, that he began to march from Dindigul towards Daraporam. The 
reduction of this place, which fell on the 2d of June, afforded one incident 
which, being a characteristic circumstance, deserves to be stated. It was impossible 
to approach so near the fort as to determine with precision the most advantageous 
point of attack. One spy explained the circumstances of the place to the Com- 
manding Officer, and another to the Adjutant-General. Each of these officers 
drew a plan from the description which he himself had received ; and they coin- 
cided so exactly both with one another, and with the facts, that a body of troops 
marched in a dark night, crossed a river, and occupied a strong position within 
400 yards of the fort, where the batteries were constructed which effected the 
breach. The accuracy with which the Indian spies convey the idea of a fort 
even by verbal communication, and stiR more by models made of clay, is repre- 
sented as not surprising only, but almost incredible. The orders which General 
Stuart, unknown to the Committee, dispMched to the southern army, stopped them 
at this point in their career of conquest ; and they were within three nules of his 
camp when they received intelligence that hostilities with the French had ceased, 
and that an armistice was concluded with Tippoo. In the interval Colonel Ful- 
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Book V lax’ton liad proceeded with great activity in restoi’ing obedience and order iniMadura 
“^^■ 7 — ' and Tinivelly, in which, during the distrc'^s of the ^Madras government, almost 
all the Polygars had revolted. According to Fullarton. the management of the 
province by tlic Company’s and the Nabob’s servants had been con’upt and op- 
pressive, and hence pregnant %vith disorder, in the extreme. One single excep- 
tion he produces, Alahomed Issoof Khan. “ 'While he ruled these provinces, 
his w’hole administration denoted vigour and effect: his justice was unquestioned, 
his w'ord unalterable, his measures were happily combined and firmly executed, 
the guilty had no refuge from pimishmeiR. On comparing,” says the English 
commander, “ the state of that country with his conduct ,and icmarks, I found 
that wisdom, vigour, and integrity, were never more conspicuous in any person 
of whatever climate or comjdexion.”^ In the month of August, when the re- 
infoi’cements had joined him from the army at Cuddalore, and the Polygars were 
sufficiently reduced and humbled to he disposed to a general submission, thi> 
Commander inovcd towards the frontier of iMysorc, under instnictions to remain 
inactive, while the result was uncertain of the negotiation with Tippoo. In the 
interval thus afforded, among other arrangements. Colonel Fullarton established a 
system of intelligence, under a defect of which the English had laboured during the 
whole of the war; and established it in such perfection, even into the heart of the 
enemy’s, country, that, “ during many months,” to use his own expressions, “ of 
continued marching, through a country almost unexplored, he never once failed 
in his supplies, nor did any material incident escape his knowledge.’’ On the 
18th of October, when the supphes of the army were almost exhausted, intel- 
ligence airivcd, that Tippoo had recommenced hostilities against IMangalore. 
Colonel Fullarton had long meditated an enterprise against Senngapatam, but 
none of the forts, directly in the route, were sufficiently strong to be confided in 
as an intermediate magazine, or, in the event of failure, as a place of retreat. 
Palaoatclieiry It was therefore determined to march upon Palacatcherry, which was one of the 
taken. Strongest places in India, commanded the pass between the coasts, and secured a 
communication with a gi^t extent of fertile country. After a march of great ■ 
difficulty, much impeded by woods and incessant rain, the army reached Palacat- 
cherry on the 4th of November. They immediately commenced and carried on 
their opei-ations with great vigour ; but the strength of the place, and the active 
resistance of the garrison, threatened them with a tedious siege. On the 13th, 
two batteries were opened, and before sun-set the defences of the enemy were so 


* Fullarton’s View of the English Interests in India, p. 139- 
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much impaii'ed, that their fire was considerably abated. At night Captain Chap. V. 
Maitland took advantage of a heavy rain to drive the enemy from the covert ^ 

way, and to pursue them within the first gateway, to the second : Here he was 
stopped, but gallantly defended himself, till additional troops ai-rived ; when the 
enemy, alarmed by the idea of a general assault, called out for quai’ter, and put 
the English in possession of the fort. The army then marched to Coimbelore, 
which they reached on the 26th of November, and which surrendered before 
they effected a breach. They had now the conquest of Seringapatam, and the 
entire subversion of the power of Tippoo, full in their view. The bi'ave gar- 
rison of Mangalore had long baffled his whole army, which had suffered severely 
by a perseverance in the siege during the whole of the I’ains. A chain of con- 
nected operations could now be carried on by the army of Colonel Macleod on 
the western coast, and that of FuRarton in the south. The army of the north 
was acting in Cudapah, in which and the neighbouring provinces the power of 
Tippoo was ill established. All the petty princes on the western coast were 
supposed ready to shake off their dependance. The co-operation was confi- 
dently expected of the Hindu inhabitants of Mysore, of whom the Brahmens 
were in correspondence with the English. Fullarton had provided his army with 
ten days’ grain, repau’ed the carriages, and made every arrangement for pushing 
forward to Seringapatam, with nothing but victory spariding in his eye ; when ho 
received, on the 28th of November, commands from the Commissioners, appointed 
to treat with Tippoo, to restore immediately all posts, forts, and countries, lately 
reduced, and to retire within the limits occupied on the 26th of July. He had 
made some progress in the execution of these commands, when he received, on the 
26th of January, directions to re-assemble the army, and prepare for a renewal of 
the war. 


The negotiators whom the President and Council had dispatched to the presence Progress of th?' 
of Tippoo, for the purpose of accelerating the conclusion of peace, had not attained comims™^ 
their object’without many difficulties and considerable delay. Scarcely had they 
entered the territory of the enemy, when they were required, and almost com- 
manded, to surrender Mangalore, which they regarded as the chief security for 
the lives and restoration of the English prisoners in the hands of Tippoo. On 
their approach to Seringapatam they were made acquainted with the intention to 
conduct fhem to Mangalore. No communication was allowed between them and 
their unfortunate countrymen, when they passed Bangalore and other places in 
which they were confined. Their letters, both to and fi’o, were intercepted. Upon 
complaining they were informed, that Colonel Fullarton, notwithstanding the 
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Book V, roinmencement of their mission for peace, had taken and plundered tlio forts of 
Palacatchcny and Coimbetore. Not aware that the proceedings of Fullarton 
‘ ’ were justified by the intelligence which he had received of Tippoo’s breach of 
faith to the garrison at iMangalore, they sent their commands to that officer to 
restore the places which, since the date of tlieir commission, had fallen into liis 
hands. After a tedious and harassing journey, through a country almost impas- 
sable, in which some of their attendants and cattle actually perished, they joined 
Tippoo at Mangalore, where he had wasted almost a year, and a considerable 
portion of Ms araiy. 

Defence of The forcc with wHch in the month of May, in the preceding year, he inv'ested 
Mangalore. jPangalore, is stated at 60,000 horse, 30,000 disciplined sepoys, 600 French 
infantry, under the command of Colonel Cossigny, Lally’s coi’ps of Europeans and 
natives, a French troop of dismounted cavahy, commanded by an officer of the 
King of France, iiTegular troops to the amount of many thousands, and neaiiy 
one hundred pieces of artillery. The British garrison consisted of 696 Euro- 
peans, including officers, and 2,850 black troops, besides pioneers, and camp 
followers. The operations of the enemy proceeded with so much activity, that 
on the 27th of May they had completed eleven embrasures, wMch the English 
made an effort to destroy, but were repulsed. On the 29th, large stones, some 
of them weighing 150 pounds, began to be thrown by mortars into the town. As 
often as they lighted upon soft earth, they buried themselves without mischief : 
When they fell upon houses, they laid them open, where no materials could 
be had to z’epair them, to all the inclemency of the monsoon : "WTren they fell 
upon a substance harder than themselves, they were dashed into a thousand 
pieces ; and even the wounds and lacerations which were produced by the splin- 
ters proved peculiarly fatal, hardly any person surviving who received them. 

From batteries erected on the north, the east, and the south, a heavy fire was 
constantly maintained ; the feeble fortifications on the northern side were enthely 
dismantled" on the 4th of June ; on the 7th a practicable breach was effected in 
the wall ; and the English, especially as a flag of truce had been rejected, looked 
for an immediate assault. In the mean time they repulsed with the bayonet repeated 
attacks on the batteries wMch they had erected without the fortress ; repeatedly 
silenced the batteries of the enemy, and spiked their guns, wMch were as often ex- 
peditiously repaired. Masked batteries were opened, and the approaches of the 
enemy brought so near, that they threw facines on the covered way, and edge of 
the glacis. On the 4th of July, the assault was undertaken. A body of troops, 
armed with knives, of the shape of pruning hooks, two feet long, and with 
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spears mounted on light bamboos of a prodigious length, rushed into a tower on Chap V. 
the left of the eastern gate, while the line marched forward to support them. 

The enterprise did not succeed. The assaulting party were so warmly received, 
that they were soon disposed to retreat. On the 6th a general attack was made 
on the northern covered way, which, though very fierce and obstinate, was also 
repulsed. The garrison were now obliged to defend themselves from almost 
daily attempts to penetrate into the fort, while they severely suffered both from 
scarcity and disease. At last intelligence arrived of the peace between France 
and England, with the orders of Bussy to the French to co-operate no longer in 
the hostilities of Tippoo. The French envoy made some efforts to effect a paci- 
fication ; but even during the suspensions of hostilities, which were frequently 
terminated, and frequently renewed, Tippoo continued his operations. A trait of 
Indian humanity ought not to be forgotten. During the progress of hostilities, 
and especially after the prospect of peace, the enemy’s centinels in many instances 
beckoned to the men to get under cover, and avoid their fire ; a generosity which 
the English were well disposed to return. At last, after a long and intricate 
correspondence, a cessation of hostilities, including the garrisons of Onore'^ and 
Carwar, was concluded on the 2d of August. Of this agreement one important 
condition was, that the English garrison should three times a week be furnished 
with a plentiful market of provisions, at the rates of Tippoo’s camp. This was 
evaded, and prices were daily, in such a manner, increased, that a fowl was sold 
at eight, and even twelve rupees ; and other things in a like proportion. At last 
the market was whoUy cut off ; and horse flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous birds, 
kites, rats, and mice, were greedily consumed. Even jackals, devouring the 
bodies of the dead, were eagerly shot at for food. The garrison had suffered 
these evils with uncommon perseverance, when a squadron appeared, on the 
22d of November, with a considerable army under General Macleod. Instead 
of landing, the General, by means of his secretary, carried on a tedious negotia- 
tion with Tippoo ; and having stipulated that provisions for one month should 
be admitted into the fortress, set sail with the reinforcement on the 1st of De- 
cember. Even this supply was di'awn from damaged stores bought from a navy 
agent, and of the beef and pork, not one in twenty pieces could be eaten even 
by the dogs. Another visit, with a similar result, was made by General Mac- 
leod, on the 31st of December. The desertion of the sepoys, and the mutiny 

* For a very interesting detail of the defence of Onore, which was maintained with consummate 
ability and heroism, by Captain Torriano, till the conclusion of the treaty, see Forbes’ Oriental 
Memoirs, iv. Ill to 175» 

VOL. IL 4 A 
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Peace con- 
cluded. 


Book V. of the Europeans, were no^i- daily apprehended ; two-thirds of the garrison were 
sick, and the rest had scarcely strength to sustain their avm&; the deaths 
amounted to twelve or fifteen every day ; and at last, having endured these cala- 
mities till the 23d of January, the gallant Campbell, by n horn the garrison had 
been so nobly commanded, offered, on liononrable terms, to withch-an' the troops. 
The Sultan was too eager to put an end to a .siege which by deseriion and 
death had cost him nearly half liis army, to brave the constancy of so firm a 
foe; and they marched to Tellicherry, with arms, accoutrements, and the 
honours of war. 

The negotiating commissioners, whose journey had been purposely retarded, 
w'ere now allowed to approach. The injuries, which the English had sustained, 
since Tippoo had joined in the business of negotiation, ivere such, as, in a prouder 
state of the English mind, would have appeared to call for signal retribution : 
But the debility and dejection to which their countrymen ivcre now reduced, 
and their despair of resources to continue the war, impressed the negotiators 
with a very unusual admmation of the advantages of peace ; and, meeting the 
crafty and deceitful practices of Tippoo Avith temper and perseverance, they 
succeeded, on the 11th of March, 1784, in gaming his signature to a treaty, by 
which, on the general condition of a mutual restitution of conquests, peace was 
obtained.* 

Behaviour of It is Only ncccssary, further, to relate the manner in wMch the treaty was rati- 
Counc^uniie Govemor-Gencral and Council ; and to explain the mode in which, 

of during thesc momentous transactions, tlie relations between the Supreme and 
Subordinate Presidency Avere maintained. Lord IMacartney Avas not only of 
superior i-ank to the highest of the Company’s sciwants in India, but in him Avas 
set one of the first examples of elevating a servant of the King to a high 
station in that country ; and of intercepting the great prizes Avhich animated 
the ambition of the individuals rising through the several stages of the Com- 


• For the narrative of the preceding events have been explored and confronted, Papers pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their orders of the 9th of February, 1803, legard- 
ing the affairs of the Carnatic, vol. ii. ; Barrow’s Macartney, 1 . 109 — ^232 ; Memoirs of the late 
War in Asia, i. 231 — 236 , 252 — ^286, and 403 — 512; A View of the English Inteiests in India, 
by William Fullarton. M. P. p. 68 — 195 ; Annual Register for 1782 and 1783 ; the Collection of 
Treaties and Engagements with the native Princes of India; and the Sixth Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy of 1782. The recent narrative of Colonel Wilks, drawn up under the advan- 
tages of peculiar knowledge, affords me the satisfaction of perceiving, that there is no material 
&ct which my former authorities had not enabled, me to state and to comprehend. 
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pany’s service. To these causes of jealousy were added, recommendations and Chap. V. 
injunctions, which had been pressed upon so many governors, and which had ^ 
not failed to involve in odium and difficulties as many as had attempted to obey 
them ; recommendations and injunctions, of peculiar urgency, to correct abuses 
and effect retrenchments. Though the accomplishments and talents of Lord 
Macartney, wMch were not of an ordinary kind, and a considerable propensity 
to vain glory, might have added to the flames of discord, the cahnness of his 
temper, his moderation, and urbanity, were well calculated to allay them. He 
was aware of the sentiments to which, among the members of the superior govern- 
ment, his appearance in India was likely to give origin ; and lost no time in en- 
deavouring to avert the jealousy which might naturally ai’ise. He not only assured 
the Governor-General of the sentiments of esteem, and even of admiration, with 
which all that he knew of his administration inspired him, but openly disclaimed 
all designs upon the government of Bengal ; and declared that the objects were 
not Indian to which his ambition was directed. Mr. Hastings met his profes- 
sions with similar protestations, both of personal regard, and of desire for co- 
operation. He also expressed his regret that the suddenness of the arrival of 
Lord Macartney had not allowed him the opportunity to furnish to that noble- 
man the explanation of certain acts, by which the Supreme Government might 
appear to bim to have passed beyond the hmits of its own province, and to have 
taken upon itself an authority which belonged to the Presidency of which he was 
now at the head. 

Of the acts to which Mr. Hastings made allusion, one was, the treaty, into 
which, in the beginning of the year 1781, he had entered with the Dutch. The 
object of that measure was, to obtain, through the Governors of Columbo and 
Cochin, a military force to assist in the expulsion of Hyder from Carnatic ; but 
as these Governors acted under the authority of the government of Batavia, 
for whose sanction there was no leisure to wait, a tempting advantage was 
represented as necessary to prevail upon them to incur so unusual a responsibility. 

The negotiation was carried on through the medium 'of the Director of the 
Dutch settlements in Bengal; and it was stipulated that for 1000 European 
infantry, 200 European artillery, and 1000 Malays, who should be paid and 
maintained by the Company, during the period of their service, the province of 
Tinivelly should be ceded to the Dutch, together with the liberty of making 
conquests in the neighbourhood of Cochin, and the exclusive right to the pearl 
fishery on the whole of the coast south from Ramiseram. In name and ostent, 
the sovereignty of the Nabob Mahomed Ali w^as not to be infringed ; and the 

4 A 2 
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Book V. treaty, framed and concluded for him, was to be ratified by bis signature. The 
small value of the cession, and the extreme danger of Carnatic, were urged as 
the motives to induce compbance on the part both of the Nabob, and of the 
Presidency of IMadras. The ideas, honcvcr, of the Nabob, and of the Pro* 
sidency of IMadras, differed very nideiy from those of the Governor-Ceneral, 
respecting the value both of vhat was to be given and what was to be I'eceived. 
They not only set a high estimate on Tinivelly, Init treated the offer of a body 
of troops, when they were much less in want of troops, than of money to pay 
and maintain those which they had, as a matter of doubtful utility. In conse- 
quence, they declined to forward the treaty, transmitting then* reasons to the 
Court of Dmectors. And the accession of the Dutch to the enemies of England, 
of which JMacartney carried out the intelligence, superseded, on that ground, all 
fm’ther proceedings."^ 

Of the transactions, Avhich ]Mr. Hastings might expect to imirress unfavour- 
ably the mind of the noble President, another was, that of which the history 
has aheady occurred ; the engagement into which he and his Council had en- 
tered, for setting aside the intervention of the government of IMadi-as, and trans- 
acting directly with the Nabob of Arcot. Under the same predicament %vas 
placed the negotiation into w'hich the Governor-General and Council of Bengal 
had entered with Nizam Ali, the Subahdar of Deccan, for obtaining from that 
Prince the aid of a body of his hor-se, and for ceding to him in return the 
Northern Circars. Though a treaty to this effect had been fuUy arranged, yet, 
as the orders for carrying- it into execution liad not been dispatched when Lord 
Macartney arrived, Mr. Hastings paid him the compliment of submitting it for 
his opinion. On this occasion also, the Governor-General rejiresented, as of vast 
importance, the aid which the Company was tlius to receive ; and ascribed but 
little value to the territory which they were about to surrender, both as it yielded 
a trifling revenue, and, being a narrow strip along the coast, was, by its extent 
of frontier, difficult to defend. Here again the opinions of the Governor- 
General found themselves widely at variance with those of the Governor of Fort 
St. George. Lord Macartney stated the net revenue for that year of the four 
Northern Circars, not including Guntoor, at 612,000 pagodas ; he affirmed that 
to the English the defence of territory was easy, not in proportion to its remote- 
ness from the sea, but the contrary, as a communication with their sliips enabled 

* Supplement to the First Report of the Committee of Seci-ecy, 1782, p. 8, 9 ; and the Sixth 
ditto, p. 118. 
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the troops to move in every direction ; that, as manufacturing districts, the^ Cir- Chap 
cai’S were of great importance to the Company’s investment; that they would ' ^ 
be important in a still higher point of view, as forming a line of communication 
between Bengal and Carnatic, and giving to the English the whole of the 
eastern coast, w'hen they should be augmented by Guntoor and Cuttack ; and 
that the friendship of Nizam Ali was of no value, both as no dependence could 
be placed on his faith, and as the expense of his undisciplined and ungovernable 
horse would far outgo the utility of their service. On aE these accounts Lord 
Macartney declared, that, without the special command of his employers, he could 
not reconcile it to his sense of duty to consent to the treaty which was proposed. 

Mr. Hastings gave way ; but a diffidence so marked of his judgment or his 
virtue, did not lessen the alienation towards the government of Madras, with 
temptations to which the situation of the Governor-General so largely supplied 
him. 

The first occasion on which his measures gave uneasiness to the government 
of Madras, was furnished by the complaints of Coote, whom that government 
found it impossible to satisfy with power. Instead of interposing with their 
authority to aUay the unreasonable dissatisfactions of the querulous General, and 
to strengthen the hands, at so perilous a moment, of the government of Madras, 
the Supreme CouncE encouraged his discontent, and laid their exhortations upon 
the Presidency of Madras, to place themselves in hardly any other capacity 
than that of commissaries to supply his army, and, while they continued responsible 
for the acts of the government, to retain with them hai’dly any other connexion, 
in no degree to possess over them any substantial control. As the coolness on the 
part of the Governor-General seemed to Macartney to inci’ease, and to threaten 
unfavourable consequences which it was of the utmost importance to avert, he 
sent to Bengal, in the beginning of the year 1782, his confidential secretary Mr. 
Staunton, in whose judgment and fidelity he placed the greatest reliance, to 
effect a complete mutual explanation, and, if possible, to secure harmony and 
co-operation. With this proceeding Mr. Hastings expressed the highest satis- 
faction, and declared his “ anxious desire to co-operate with Lord Macartney 
firmly and liberally for the security of the Carnatic, for the support of his 
authority, and for the honour of his administration.” But, even at the time 
when'he was making these cordial professions, and entertaining Mr. Staunton 
with the highest civilities in his house, he signed, as President of the Supreme 
Council, whose voice was his own, a letter to the President and Council of 
Madras, in which, with an intimation of a right to command, they say they 
“ do most earnestly recommend, that Sir Eyre Coote’s wishes in regard to 
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Book V. power ma}' be gratified to their fullest possible extent ; and that he may be 
— allowed an unpartieijiated command over all the forces actir.g under British 
authority in the Carnatic.” Though iMacai’tney announced his deteriniiialion to 
act under this recommendation, as if it were a legal command, he yet displayed, 
first in a private letter to the Governor-General, to which no answer was ever 
returned, and also in a public communication, in the name of tiie Select Com- 
mittee of the Council of Madi’as, his opinion, that the measure, as it regarded 
either the antecedent conduct of the Governor and Council of iMadras or the 
nature of the case, was destitute of all reasonable ground ; calculated to involve 
the Bladi’as government in difficulties ; and liable to produce the most dangerous 
consequences. Of the rooted enmity of the Governor-General he regarded this 
proceeding as a decisive proof. And fi’om this time but little between the Pre- 
sidencies v'as preserved even of the appearance of concert. 

Of the inconvenience to themselves of the transfer whicli the Supreme 
Council had ordered of the powers of the Presidency, one instance speeddy 
occurred. Upon a requisition to send a detachment from iMadras to Bombay, 
the President and Council were obliged to return for answer, that compliance no 
longer remained in their power, since all authority over the troops resided in 
the General. It is remarkable enough that this incident, which, with others of 
the like description, might have been so easily foreseen, determined the Supreme 
Council to revoke the oi’ders which they had formerly given, and by explaining 
away the meaning of their former woi’ds, to substitute a new regulation for the 
degree of power uith which the General was to be supplied. A great diminu- 
tion, following close in succession upon a great enlargement of power, was not 
likely to produce a healing effect upon such a temper as that of Coote. He 
now insisted upon relinquishing the command of the ai*my ; and on the 28th of 
September, 1782, sailed for Bengal. Measures for giving him satisfaction were 
there concerted between him and the Supreme Council ; and he departed from 
Bengal in the following spring to resume the command. It has been historically 
stated, and without contradiction. That nothing but an accident prevented the 
two Presidents, even at that trying moment, from plunging then.* countrjrnen in 
India into something of the nature of a civil war : That Coote was dispatched 
with powers to resume the military command, exempt from dependance upon the 
Madras government : And that to this illegal subversion of the authority of the sub- 
ordinate Presidency Lord Macartney was determined not to submit.^ The death 
of the General happily prevented the chance of a sti-uggle. The ship, in which 


' * Memoirs of the late War in Asia, i. 429. 
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he was proceeding from the Ganges to the coast, was chased several days hy Chap. V. 
some of the Fi-ench cruizers, and at times in imminent danger ; the extx’eme ' 
anxiety of this situation operating upon the irritable and enfeebled frame of the 
General, accelerated a third fit of apoplexy, and terminated his life on the 26th 
of April, only three days after landing at Madras. To such an extreme the 
distrust of the supreme government was now carried, that a sum of ten lacs of 
rupees fi’om Bengal, which arrived a few days after, could not be received, be- 
cause the person who brought it had orders to deliver it not to the civil govern- 
ment, but into the hands of Sir Eyre Coote. From this time the Governor- 
General and Council withheld from Macartney, not only the powers which were 
necessary for effecting by negotiation a division among the enemies of the 
English, but all instruction with respect to their views of peace and war ; and, 
instead of those supplies which they had hitherto afforded in considerable quan- 
tity, they forbid the Carnatic Presidency to draw on the government of Bengal 
for a single rupee. Repeated applications were sent, before any answer was 
received, for instructions in regard to the treaty which Tippoo had declared his 
willingness to form. It wms not till after the commissioners had departed that 
any were received ; and w'hen they came, they were so equivocally worded, 
that whatever course the Carnatic Presidency might pursue, their conduct would 
equally stand open to blame."' 

The treaty of peace with Tippoo was transmitted for ratification to Bengal. 

In the absence of Mr. Hastings, who was then at Lucknow, it w'as acknow- 
ledged and signed by the Supreme Council, who were vested with all the powers 
of government. It was returned in due form. It was, then, with the I'equisitc 
solemnity, transmitted to Tippoo. The receipt of it w'as acknowledged. And 
this great transaction was closed. 

After a number of months had elapsed, a fresh copy of the treaty was received 
from Bengal, having the signature as before of the Members of the Council at 
Calcutta, and the additional signature of the Governor-General at Lucknow. To 
this instrument was annexed, a declaration that the Nabob Walaw Jaw had a 
right to be included in the treaty ; and a command to the President and Council 
of' Madras, “ at their peril,” to transmit the ratification of the treaty in its 
second form to Tippoo. 

For understanding this transaction, it is necessary to recollect, that the 
Nabob, along with his mischievous agents, expressed their uneasiness at the 

* Papers presented to the House of Commons, ut supra ; Barrow’s Life of the Earl of Ma- 
cartney, i. 180 and 233. 
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Book V. unhappy state of his affairs, liy imputing' blame to tlie Governo!’, and obstnict- 
ing the government. The Supreme Council had taken part Mith the complaints, 
not only of the General, but also of the Xabolj. 'To all practicable arrange- 
ments for peace, that dependant, ambitions, and insatiate chief, had shown 
aversion, and in particular a poignant abhorrence of IJyder Ali and his son. 
Important as the blessings of peace had now become to the exhausted resources 
of him and the Company, he treated with unresei’ved disapprobation the terms 
of any treaty which, to the Presidency, it seemed practicable to obtain ; and 
neither gave his consent, nor appeared to desire to become a party, to the 
arrangement which they endeavoured to effect. The treaty of 1769, in wliich 
the Nabob was not included as a party, nor his name mentioned, appeared to 
furnish a precedent to justify a treaty in vhich, though his participation was not 
expressed, Ids interests u'ere secured. And as it %\ as absolutely necessary, on 
l)ehalf of the Company, that the Nahf)b should not have the pon'er of breaking 
a treaty, essential to their interests, though by him violently condemned, it was 
held a great advantage to place it on a foundation independent of his wiU. 
Besides, pre^dously to the negotiation, the Supreme Council were so far from 
holding up the Nabob, as a necessary and a principal pai’ty, that they did not 
even direct the communication to him of their instructions, or hint the propriety 
of taking his advice. The complaint, however, which on this account the 
Nabob had been instigated to raise, the Supreme Council treated now as a mat- 
ter of infinite importance ; and to Lord IMacartney they appeared to he actuated 
by a wisli to multiply the embarrassments of his administration. Considering 
the jealous tem])er of Tippoo, his distrust of the English, and his perpetual 
apprehension of treachery and deceit, Ijord Alacartney was convinced, that to 
present to him a second ratification of a treaty, after the first had l)cen received 
as final and complete, could only serve to pei’suade him that cither on the first 
or second of these occasions imposition was practised ; and that hostility should 
anticipate hostile designs. The danger of such a result determined the Presi- 
dent to brave the resentment of the superior government, and exonerating Ms 
council from responsibility, he declared Ms readiness to submit to suspension, as 
the consequence of his refusal to obey the orders of the governing Board. The 
situation of Mr. Hastings himself became about tMs time too alarming, however, 
to leave him inclination for a stretch of his authority, and the disobedience of 
Lord Macartney was followed by no unpleasant result.* 

* 'BarroVs Life of Macartney, i. 232—238 ; Papers presented to the House of Commons, 
ut supra. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Financial Difficulties — Campaign of General Goddard on the Bombay side of 
the Mahratta Country — Attack on the Bengal side — Peace with Scindia. 

Supreme Court of Judicature — Efforts of the Supreme Court to extend its 
Jurisdiction — Their Effects upon Individuals — Upon the Collection of the 
Revenue — Upon the Administration of Justice — Interference of Parlia- 
ment claimed — Granted — The Chief Justice placed at the Head of the 
Sadder Duannee Adaulut — Chief Justice recalled — Judicatorial and 
Police Regulations — Provincial Councils abolished, and a new Board of 
Revenue set up. 

We retui’n to the events which, during these great transactions, had taken place Chap. VL 
in Bengal, and other parts of the British dominions in India. v— ^ 

Before the commencement of the war with Hyder, the finances of the Company Financial diffi- 
in every part of India had become a source of distress. The scanty resources of parts^of'the^ 
Bombay, which seldom equalled the expenditure of a peace establishment, had not, ® 
even with the supplies which had been sent from Bengal, sufficed to save that 
Presidency from the necessity of draining the channels of loan, and from sinking j 
in arrear so deeply, even with the pay of the ai’my, that the General, in the month 
of August, 1780, declared it was no longer fit to be depended upon.* Even 
Bengal itself, though it had enjoyed entire tranquillity, and had only contributed 
to the maintenance of Goddard’s army, and to other feeble operations against the ; 
Mahi’attas, was so completely exhausted, that, in August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council were again reduced to the expedient of contracting debt ; and before the 
end of the year, when exertions in favour of Carnatic were required, they were 
obliged to announce to the Dii’ectors the probability of a total suspension of the 
investment.f 

* See Goddard’s Letter to the Select Committee of Bombay, dated 24th August, 1780, Sixth 
Repoit of the Committee of Secrecy, ut supra, p. Ill, and 112. See also p. 89 and 90, with the 
Appendix, No 256, for details of the extreme poverty and necessities of the Presidency, “neces- 
sities,” they say, “ now pressing to a degree never before experienced.” 

f Sixth Report, ut supra, p.. 101, 102, 103. In a letter to General Goddard, under date 20th 
Apiil, 1780, the Supreme Council wrote, “ Our resources are no longer equal to the payment of 
VOL. II. 4 B 
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Book V. In the important consultations of the 25th of September, ITSO, upon the intei- 
' — licence of the fatal irruption of Hyder, it was resolved, that term'; of peace 
EitoU't.'i ihc should be offered to the ilahraltas, through the mediation of the Rajah of Bcrai ; 
Uio'mli’ohir iiiid on the 2d of October a ebaught of a treaty was prepared, according to 'i'k hich 
oi u%dc„ to p ofiuiuests made bv the English were to be surrendered, with the exception of 

n»'ike pedte i ^ c* 

.h the the fort of Gualiur, destined for the Rana of Goluid. and that part of Giizerat which 

had been ceded to Fuity Sing Guicowar : Should the fort of Bassein, however, l)e 
taken by the English forces, before the final agreement, it was proposed to cede, 
in its stead, all the territory and revenue which they had acquired hy the treaty of 
Poorunder. Of this draught, a copj', with power of mediation, was sent to the 
Rajah of Berar ; and at the same time letters were written to Nizam AH, to the 
Pcslnva. to Scindia, and to the Poonah ministers, apprizing them of the terms on 
which the EngHsh government was ready and desirous to conclude a treaty of 
peace. 

Genciai God- On the I6th of October General Goddard, reinforced by a body of Europeans 
f!e[d,m!d* * froxii iVIadras, and rcUeved from apprehension of Holkar and Scindia hy intelH- 
red^uceiBas- attack rvoiild be made upon their dominions from the upper 

provinces of Bengal, put the army in motion from vSurat. Tire roads were still 
so deep, and the rivers so full, that they were unable to reach their ground before 
Bassein till the ISth of November. From the strength of the place, and the 
number of the garrison, the General deemed it necessary to carry on his opera- 
tions with regularity and caution. A battery of six g-uns and six mortars, 
within nine hundred yards of the fort, was completed on the morning of the 28th. 
Under cover of its fires approaches were carried on to a spot within 500 yards of 
the wall, wiiere a battery of nine heavy guns wms opened on the morning of the 
9th of December, while a battery of twenty mortars began to play upon one of 
the parapets. On the moniing of the 10th, wiren a practicable breach was nearly 
effected, the fort made an offer of surrender, but in consequence of some demur 
the fire was renew^ed, and next morning the enemy yielded at discretion, 
i’ujther oper- After the reduction of Bassein, the General repaired to Bombay for the purpose 

your army.” In another, dated 15 th May, they warned the Bombay Piesidency against any 
reliance on continued supply from Bengal, “ as neither their resources, nor the currency of the 
provinces, would endure a continuance of the vast drains,” &c. In a minute of the Gov.-Gen. on 
the 28 th of August, he said, “ Our expenses have been increasing ; our means declining. And it 
is now a painful duty imposed upon me, to propose, that we should again have recourse to the 
means of supplying our growing wants, by taking up money at interest. The sum I do not propose, 
because I think it should not be limited.” 

1 
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of settling with the Committee the further operations of the army, and there Chap. VI. 
received intelligence of the imiption of Hyder into Carnatic, and the destruc- 
tion of Colonel BaiUie’s detachment. An attack, which might operate as a ations of 
diversion, on the western side of Hyder’s dominions was pressed upon the Presi- 
dency of Bombay by that of Madras ; and at the same time arrived from the 
Supreme Council intelligence of their designs respecting peace with the Mahrattas, 
and a copy of the treaty which it w^as intended to offer. Though directed imme- 
diately to obey a requisition in writing from the Peshwa to suspend hostilities. 

General Goddard and the Committee of Bombay were exhorted to prosecute the 
war with vigour, till such time as that application should arriv'e. After several 
fluctuations of opinion, it was determined not to evacuate Tellicherry ; as a place 
which, though burthensorae to defend, might ultimately be of importance for 
commencing an attack upon the dominions of Hyder : And, notwithstanding the 
desire of the Committee to secure Concan, or the country below the Ghauts, it 
vp^as resolved, upon the recommendation of the General, to occupy the passes of 
the mountains, and to threaten the enemy’s capital, advancing into the country 
as far as might appear consistent with the safe return of the army. The terror 
which might thus be inspired was expected to operate as the most effectual 
inducement to peace ; and that terror would be the more powei’ful, as the two 
leading chiefs, Scindia and Holkar, were understood to be occupied in the defence 
of their own dominions against the attack carried on from Bengal. 

The army marched from Bassein about the middle of January. The Mahratta 
force in Concan was computed at 20,000 horse and foot, with about fifteen guns. 

It was commanded by Hurry Punt Furkea, and posted on the road to B’hore 
Ghaut, by which, as the easiest of the passes, and that leading most directly to 
the Mahratta capital, it was expected that the English would endeavour to ascend. 
Notwithstanding the numerical superiority of the enemy, they offered little 
resistance in the level country, and with only a few slight skirmishes, the English 
reached the foot of the pass on the 8th of February. The enemy had ascended ; 
and from intelligence it appeared that they had assembled in great force to 
dispute the passage. Holkar, whom the attack from Bengal had been too feeble 
to retain on the opposite side of the Mahratta country, and who had left Scindia as 
sufficient to cope with the force by which he was assailed, had lately joined the 
Poonah army, of which the whole was encamped near the top of the Ghaut. The 
General, who saw the advantage of audacity and dispatch, resolved to storm the 
pass the very night of his arrival. The party, which consisted of the grenadiers, 
headed by Captain Parker, entered about midnight, and with consummate gal- 

4 B 2 
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Book V. laiitiy, forcing the enemy from every battery and post wliich they occupied, 

v-~-^ reached the summit at five o'clock in the morning. 

1 *"Si ^ 

At the tup of the Ghaut, tlie English army vere not distant more than finly- 

five miles from the Alalmatta capital. On the 12th, a penson arrived, commis- 
sioned, as he said, by Nana Furnavose. the Foonah minister, llis object was, to 
declare the eaniest dcth’c of the Alini.ster to obtain the frieuddiip of the Fiiiglidi; 
but he brought with him no credentials to authenticate Ids mission. For this he 
apologized, by the doubts which Nana felt of the disposition towards him 
entertained by the English. Goddard was not willing that a mere adherence to 
forms should obstruct the accjuisition of peace. He instructed him to assure the 
minister of the readiness with w hich the English would second his view s for a 
termination of the existing contests and the formation of an alliance against 
their respective enemies. -\mong other cii-cumstances, the Alahratta agent 
affirmed, that the copy of the treaty w hich had been sent for transmission to the 
Regent of Berar, the Regent, who had not approved of it, had declined to forward. 
The General, therefore, transmitted to the minister a copy, together with infoi- 
mation of his being vested wdth full powers to treat ; and agi-eed to wait eight 
days for an answer. The answer amved within the time prescribed, containing 
a simple and explicit rejection of the terms. Fully acquainted with the progress 
of Hyder in Carnatic, and regarding the eagerness of the English for peace, as a 
declaration of inability for war, the Mahrattas, at tins juncture, expected greater 
advantages from continuing, than terminating hostilities. To the application of 
the Supreme Council to A’loodajee, that he would employ his mediation between 
them and the Poonah government, an answ'er was not I’eceived till the 9th of 
January, 1781 ; and when it did anive, it contained so many objections to the 
treaty, and even adv'anced so many pretensions, on the part of Moodajec himself, 
that it not only convinced them of the little prospect of peace, but brought in 
doubt the sincerity of the former piofessions of that person himself. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment in the hopes of peace, and the approach 
of the English army to the capital of the enemy, Goddard, convinced that posses- 
sion of the capital, which the enemy had determined to bm*n, would by no means 
ensure the attainment of his object, declined any further progress into the inteiior 
of the country ; and recommended a system of defensive warfare, permitting the 
return of the Madras troops to the coast of Coromandel, both for assistance 
against Hyder, and to lessen the pressure upon the Bombay finances. 

After maintaining their post with little disturbance at the head of the Ghauts 
till the 17th of April, the English descended secretly during the night. The 
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difficulty of supplying the troops with provisions, while the enemy, it was found, Chap. VI. 
could descend by other passes, and intercept their convoys ; together with the * 

expense of fortifying the post at the top of the Ghauts, appeared to surpass the 
advantage of maintaining it. The enemy descended in pursuit the follow- 
ing day. The route from the bottom of the hills to the coast was about twenty- 
four miles, through a country full of bushes, thickets, and narrow defiles. This 
was highly favourable to the irregular and unexpected assaults of the Mahrattas, 
who greatly harassed the English dui’ing the three days of the march; but 
though several lives were lost, and among the rest that of Colonel Parker, the 
second in command, no material impression was made, nor any loss sustained of 
the baggage and stores. The Mahratta army re-ascended the Ghauts ; and the 
English, left in possession of Concan, prepared, with the Madras detachment 
which the reduced state of the battalions now rendered it desirable to retain, to 
remain at CaUian through the approaching monsoon.’’^' 

On the Bengal side of the Mahratta country, it was determined, notwithstand- Attack on the 

. , . . . Bengal side of 

irsg the eminent services oi Major ropham, to supersede that officer in the the Mahratto 
command, and relieve his corps by that of Colonel Carnac, who, having aheady 
advanced into the territory of the R,ana of Gohud, was, about the beginning of 
the year 1781, commanded to penetrate, at the head of five battalions of sepoys, 
towards Oogein, the capital of Scindia. The force employed in this service, as it 
was too small to prevent Holkar from returning to assist in turning the balance 
against Goddard, so it was too feeble to intimidate even Scindia alone, and seems 
to have been saved from destruction, or at any rate from flight, by nothing but a ^ 

fortunate exploit. Having reached Seronge, in the month of February, it was 
surrounded by a powerful enemy ; its supplies were cut off ; it was harassed on 
aU sides ; the princes expected to join it stood aloof ; it was reduced to distress 
for want of provisions ; and the commanding officer was obliged to apply by 
letter for the troops stationed at Futtyghur, under Colonel Muir, to enable him 
to retreat into the country of the Bana. Colonel Muir arrived at Gohud on the 
29th of March. But before this time Colonel Carnac was reduced to such 
extremity, that on the 23d of the same month he had summoned a council of 
war, in which Captain Bruce, the officer who commanded the storming party 
at the taking of Gualior, recommended, as the only possible means of preseiwing 

* Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1782, p. 100— 1 IS, with the official documents 
in its voluminous appendix. 
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Book V. the army, to make that veiy night an attack upon the camp of Scindia. After 

' some debate and hesitation, the resolution was adopted. At sun-set on the 24th, 

the aimiy moved from their ground, and after a march of thirteen hours anived 
at the camp. The surprise was, happily, complete *, and all the terror and 
confusion ensued which usually result from a nocturnal assault unexpectedly 
falling upon a barbarian army. The enemy dispersed, and fled in disoi’der, 
leaving several guns and elephants, with a quantity of ammunition, in prize to the 
victor*. 

Colonel Muir was so retarded, by want of cattle for the conveyance of 
provisions, and by other difficulties,* that he arrived not at Antry till the 4th of 
April ; and, as senior officer, upon joining Carnac, he assumed the command. 
In order to overcome the backwardness of the Rana of Gohud, whom the apparent 
feebleness of the English led to temporise, and even to intrigue with Scindia, 
directions were given to place him in possession of the fort of Gualiox’, which had 
been professedly taken only for him. Though the English were now enabled to 
remain within the territory of Scindia, they were too feeble to undertake any 
active operations *, and spent several months in vain endeavours to induce the 
Rana of Gohud, and the neighbouring chieftains, to yield them any efficient 
support. In the mean time the army of Scindia lay close to that of the English, 
which remained at Sissai, a place within the Mahratta dominions, several days’ 
march beyond the frontiers of Gohud. The Mahratta horse daily harassed the 
camp, and cut off the supplies. And the troops were reduced to great distress, 
both by sickness and want of provisions.! Happily the resources of Scindia, too, 
were not difficult to exhaust ; and he began seriously to desire an end of the 
contest. About the beginning of August, an overture was made, through the 
Rana of Gohud, which the English commander encouraged ; and on the l6th of 
that month, an envoy from Scindia, with powers to treat, arrived in the English 
A peace is Camp. Similar powers were transmitted to Colonel Muir. "Negotiation 
^thScmdxa. commenced', and. on the 13th of October a treaty was concluded. All the 
territory which the English had conquered on the further side of the Jumna was 
to be restored to Scindia : On the other part, Scindia was not to molest the chiefs 
who had assisted the English, or to claim any portion of the territory which the 
English had annexed to the dominions of the Rana of Gohud : It was also agreed, 

* “ Difficulties beyond conception,” they are called by Mr. Hastings. See his “ Answer to the 
Fourteenth Charge.” 

t Mr. Hastings’ Answer, before the House of Commons, on the Fourteenth Charge. 
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that Scitidia should use his endeavours to effect a peace between the English and Chap. VL 
their enemies, Hyder Ali, and the Peshwa.* w. 

During these proceedings the Governor-General and Council were involved 
in other affairs of no ordinary importance. 

When the wisdom of parliament embraced the subject of the government of Supreme 
India, and by its grand legislative effort, in 1773, undertook to provide, as far as dicature, and 
it was competent to provide, a remedy both for the evils which existed, and for 
those which might be foreseen, a Court of Judicature was created, to which the 
title of Supreme was annexed, and of which the powers, as well as the nomination 
of the judges, did not emanate from the Company, but immediately from the 
King. It was framed of a Chief Justice and three puisne Judges ; and was em- 
powered to administer in India all the departments of English law. It was a 
court of common law, and a court of equity ; a court of oyer and terminer, and 
gaol-delivery ; an ecclesiastical court, and a court of admiralty. In civil cases, its 
jurisdiction extended to all claims against the Company, and against British sub- 
jects, and to all such claims of British subjects against the natives, as the party 
in the contract under dispute had agreed, in case of dispute, to submit to its 
decision. In affairs of penal law, its powers extended to British subjects, and 
to another class of persons, who were described, as all persons directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of the Company, or of any British subject, at the time of 
the offence. 

In the establishment of this tribunal, the British legislature performed one Temptation to 
important act of legislative wisdom. They recognized, and by adopting they frompocketmg 
sanctioned, the principle, that to leave any part of the emoluments of judges, as f^om the 
so great a portion of them in England is left, to be made out of fees extracted 
from the suitors in their own courts, is an abuse ; an infallible cause of the 
perversion of judicature. They enacted that a sufficient salary should be fixed 
for the judges ; that no additional emolument, in the shape of fees, or in any 
other, should accrue from their judicial functions. A sure temptation to exert, 
for the multiplication of suits and of their expenses, the great powers of judges, 


* Hastings’ Answer, ut supra ; A retrospective View, and Consideration of India Affairs ; 
particularly of the Transactions of the Mahratta War, from its commencement to the month of 
October, 1782, p. 72. The author of this short nanative has evidently enjoyed the advantage of 
access to the records of the Bombay government. Some particulais have been gleaned in the 
“ Memoirs of the late War in Asia.” See also the copy of the Treaty with Scindia, in the Collec- 
tion of Treaties, with the Princes of Asia, printed by the E. I. C. in 1812, p. 97. 
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Book V. was so far accordingly taken away ; and that oppression which is inflicted 
upon the public by the unnecessary delay, vexation, and expense of judicial 
‘ * proceedings, was in part deprived of its fundamental and most operative cause* 

The Legis- On the principal ground, however, the parliament, as usual, trode nearly 
the 000^©^ blindfold. They saw not, that they were establishing two independent and 
creatmg two powei's in India, that of the Supreme Council, and that of the Supreme 

' owers"'^*"'^ Court ; they drew no line to mark the boundary between them ; and they 
foresaw not the consequences which followed, a series of encroachments and 
disputes, which unnerved the powers of government, and threatened their ex- 
tinction. f 

Operations of The judges had not been long in the exercise of their functions, when the 
Comt ^ciuel effects of their pretensions began to appear. The writs of the Supreme Court 
were issued at the suit of individuals against the Zemindars of the country, in 
ordinary actions of debt ; they were ordered to Calcutta to make appearance, 
taken into custody for contempt if they neglected the writ, or hurried from any 
distance to Calcutta, and, if unable to find bad, were buried in a loathsome dun- 
geon.i; In a minute of General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, 
dated the 11th of April, 1775, they declare that process of this description had 
been issued into every part of the provinces. “ Zemindars,” they add, “ farmers, 
and other proprietors of the lands, have been seized upon their estates, and 
forcibly brought up to the Presidency, at the suit or complaint of other natives, 
and detained there, or obliged to give bad, according to the nature of the case.” 
By these proceedings, the minds of the natives were thrown into the utmost 


to the inha- 
bitants. 


^ They created fee-fed offices, and had the patronage of them ; this class of impure motives 
was not therefore destroyed. 

t Mr. George Rous, Counsel to the East India Company, in the report which he made to the 
Directors, upon the documents relative to this business submitted to him in 1780, says : It is 
remarkable, that the judges on the one hand, and the Council on the other, were perfectly una- 
nimous, in every measure taken throughout this unhappy contention. This fact will lead a 
candid mind to look for the source of this contention, not m the temper of individuals, but in the 
peculiarity of their situation. In no country of which I have read, did two powers, like these, 
ever subsist distinct and independent of each other.” See Repoit of the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1781, on the petitions relative to the administration of justice m India, of 
Touchet and others, of Hastings, and the other members of the Supreme Council, and of the 
East India Company, General Appendix, No 39. 

f See the description of the horrid gaol of Calcutta, in the First Report of the Select Com- 
mittee in 1782; see also p. 100 supra. 
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consternation and alarm. They saw themselves surrounded with dangers of a Chap. VI. 
teriihle nature, from a new and mysterious source, the operations of which they ' 
were altogether unable to comprehend. The principles of English law were 
not only different, in many important respects, from those to which they had 
hitherto been indebted for the protection of every thing which they held 
dear ; but opposite and shocking to some of their strongest opinions and feelings. 

The language of that law ; its studied intricacies and obscurities, which render it 
uninteUigible to all Englishmen, who have not devoted a great part of their lives 
to the study of it ; rendered it, to the eye of the affrighted Indian, a black and 
portentous cloud, from which every terrific and destructive form might at each 
moment be expected to descend upon him. Whoever is qualified to estimate the 
facility and violence with which alarms are excited among a simple and ignorant 
people, and the utter confusion with which life to them appears to be overspread, 
when the series of customs and rules by which it was governed is thi-eatened 
with subversion, may form an estimate of the terrors which agitated the natives 
of India, when the process of the Supreme Court began to operate extensively 
among them. 

The evils, not of apprehension merely, but of actual suffering, to which it 
exposed them, were deplorable. They were dragged from their families 
and affairs, with the frequent certainty of leaving them to disorder and ruin, 
any distance, even as great as 500 miles, to give bail at Calcutta ; a thing 
which, if they were strangers, and the sum more than trifling, it was next to 
impossible they should have in their power ; or be consigned to prison for 
all the many months which the delays of English judicature might interpose, 
between this calamitous stage, and the final termination of the suit. Upon the 
affidavit, into the truth of which no inquiry whatsoever was made; upon the unques- 
tioned affidavit of any person whatsoever ; a person of credibibty, or directly the 
reverse, no difference ; that the individual prosecuted was within the jurisdiction 
of the court, the natives were seized, carried to Calcutta, and consigned to 
prison, where, even if it was afterwards determined that they were not within 
the jurisdiction of the court, and of course that they had been unjustly prosecuted, 
they were liable to lie for several months, and whence they were dismissed totally 
without compensation. Instances occurred, in which defendants were brought 
from a distance to the Presidency, and when they declared their intention of 
pleading, that is, objecting, to the jurisdiction of the court, the prosecution was 
dropped ; in which the prosecution was again renewed, the defendant again 
brought down to Calcutta, and again, upon his offering to plead, the prosecution 
W'as dropped. The very act of being seized was, in India, a circumstance of the 

YOL. ji, 4 c 
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Book V. deepest disgrace, and so degraded a man of any rank, that, under the Maho- 

'' ' medan government, it was never attempted, except in cases of the greatest 

delinquency.* 

Interfere with, Not only the alarm which these proceedings diffused throughout the country, 
to suspend^^e effects with which they threatened to strike the collection of the revenue, 

the revenue^ Strongly excited the attention of the Company’s servants and the members of 
their government. To draw from the ryots the duties or contributions which 
they owe, is well known to be a business of great detail and difficulty, requiring 
the strictest vigilance, and most minute and persevering applications. Any 
thing which strikes at the credit of the Zemindar, farmer, or other functionary, 
by whom this duty is performed, immediately increases the difficulty, by 
encouraging the ryot, in the hope of defeating the demand by evasion, cunning, 
obstinacy, or delay. The total absence of the functionary, called away to attend 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court ; his forcible removal ; or the ignominious 
seizure of his person, went far to suspend the collections within his district, and 
cut off the source of those payments for which he was engaged to the Company. 
Suspend the It had been the immemorial practice in India, for that great branch of the 
of juSice government entrusted with the collection of the revenue, to exercise that depart- 
ment of jurisdiction which regarded the revenue, to decide in that field all 
matters of dispute, and to apply the coercive process which was usual for enforcing 
1. In civil demands. These powers were now exercised by the Provincial Councils, and the 

'C3rS6S • 

courts established, by the name of Duannee Adaulut, under their authority. The 
mode of decision was summary, that is, expeditious, and unexpensive ; and the 
mode of coercion was simple, and adapted to the habits and feelings of the people. 
One or more peons, a species of undisciplined soldiery, employed in the collec- 
tions, was set over the defaulter, that is, repaired to his house, and there watched 
and restrained him, till the sum in demand was discharged. In a short time the 
Supreme Court began to interfere with these proceedings. The defa\ilters were 
made to understand by the attorneys, who had spread themselves pretty generally 
through the country, that if they would throw themselves upon the Supreme 
Court, they would obtain redress and protection. They were taught, as often 
as any coercive process was employed by the judges of revenue, to sue out a writ 
of Habeas Corpus in the Supreme Court ; where it was held competent, and 
was in practice customary, for the judges to set them at liberty upon bail. This 
excited still more violently the apprehensions of the members of government, in 
regard to the collection of the revenue. As the disposition to withhold the pay- 


* See tlje evidence of Mr. Ewan Law, Report of the Committee on Touchet’s Petition, &c. 
p. 19, 
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ment is universal and unremitting in India, and never faUs to lay hold of every Chap. VI. 
occasion which affords any chance either of delay, or evasion ; they apprehended 
that such a resource, held up to the people, would breed a general tendency ; and 
they concluded, with justice, that if in the innumerable cases in which compulsion 
was necessary, it could only be exercised through the tedious, laborious, and 
expensive forms of English law, the realizing of a revenue in India was a thing 
altogether impossible. 

While the Company exercised the office of Duan, in other words, that depart- 2. in penai 
ment of government which regarded the coRection of the revenue, and in civil 
cases the administration of justice, they had been careful to keep up the appear- 
ance of the Nizamut, or remaining branch of the ancient government, in the 
person of the Nabob ; and to him, the penal department of judicature, under 
the superintendance of the Naib Duan, or deputy Nabob, appointed by the 
Company, had in particular been entrusted. To this government of the Nabob ; 
which, though totally dependent upon the servants of the Company, and subser- 
vient to their wdl, was yet the instrument of a great portion of all that security 
for order and protection which existed in the country ; the Supreme Court 
declared, that they would pay no regard. In their representation, under date 
of the 15th of January, 1776, the Governor and Council complain to the Court 
of Directors, that Mr. Justice Hyde had declared publicly on the bench, “ The 
act of parliament does not consider Mubaruck al Dowla as a sovereign prince : 

The jurisdiction of this court extends over all his dominions That Mr. Justice 
Le Maistre had said, “ With regard to this phantom, this man of straw, Muba- 
ruck al Dowla, it is an insult on the understanding of the Court, to have made 
the question of his sovereignty : But it comes from the Governor-General and 
Council : I have too much respect for that body to treat it ludicrously, and, I 
confess, I cannot consider it seriously:” And that the Chief Justice had treated 
the Nabob, “ as a mere empty name, without any real right, or the exercise of 
any power whatsoever.” 

By these pretensions, the whole of that half of the powers of government Annihilate all^ 
which were exercised in the name of the Nabob, were taken away and abolished. government. 
By another set of pretensions, the same destruction was performed upon the 
other half, which, in the character of Duan, were exercised in the name of the 
Company. 

In the same address, the Governor-General and Council add the following 
statement: "Mr. Le Maistre, in his late charge to the grand jury, declares, 
that a very erroneous opinion has been formed by the Governor-General and 

4 c 3 
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Effects por- 
tended by the 
conduct of 
these judges in 
giasping at 
jurisdiction. 


Council, distinguishing the situation of the East India Company, as Dewan, from 
the common condition of a trading company ; he makes no scruple of avowing a 
decided opinion, that no true distinction, in reason, in law, or justice, can or 
ought to be made, between the East India Company as a trading company, and 
the East India Company as Dewan of these provinces. With respect to the 
management of the territorial revenue, he is pleased to declare, that the only 
true interpretation of the act of parliament is, that our management and govern- 
ment is not exclusive, but subject to the jurisdiction of the King’s Coui’t ; and 
that it win be equally penal for the Company, or for those acting under them, 
to disobey the orders, and mandatory process of the King’s Court, in matters 
which merely concern the revenues, as in any other matter or thing whatsoever.” 
The Governor and Council then declare ; “ By the several acts and declarations 
of the judges, it is plain, that the Company’s office of Dewan is annihilated ; 
that the country government is subverted ; and that any attempt on our part to 
exercise or support the powers of either, may involve us and our officers in the 
guilt and penalty of high treason ; which Mr. Justice Le Maistre, in his charge, 
expressly holds out, in terrorem, to all the Company’s servants and others^ 
acting under our authority.” 

It would be difficult in any age or country to discover a parallel to the conduct 
which this set of judges exhibited on the present occasion. Their own powers, 
as it was impossible for them not distinctly to see, were totafly inadequate to the 
government of the country ; yet they proceeded, contrary to the declared, though 
badly expressed, intention of the legislature, to avail themselves of the hooks 
and handles,* which the ensnaring system of law, administered by them, afforded 
in such abundance, to draw within their pale the whole transactions of the 
country ; not those of individuals only, but those also of the government. That 
this was to transfer the government into their hands is too obvious to require 
illustration. When a government is transferred from one to another set of hands^ 
by a simple act of despotism, every branch of authority is directly supplied ; the 
machine of government remains entire ; and the mischief may be small, or the 


* The following is a beautiful instance. The Provincial Council of Dacca, the grand admi- 
nistrative and judicative organ of goveinment, for a great province, is thus treated : “ Who are 
the Provincial Chief and Council of Dacca?. . . . They are no Corporation in the eye of the law 
. . .The Chief and Provincial Council of Dacca is an ideal body .. ..A man might as well say that 
he was commanded by the King of the Fairies, as by the Provincial Council of Dacca; because 
the law knows no such body.” Argument and Judgment of Mr. Justice Le Maistre, on the 
return to Seroopchund’s Habeas Corpus. Report, ut supra. General Appendix, No. 9. See for 
another specimen equally beautiful, a few pages onwards, the maxim Delegatus non potest Megare^ 
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advantage great. But when the wheels of government were threatened to be Chap. VI. 
stopped by the technical forms of a court of English law ; and when nothing '' 
but those forms, and a set of men who could ostensibly perform nothing but 
through the medium of those foms and the pretence of administering justice, 
was provided to supply the place of the government which was destroyed, a 
total dissolution of the social order was the impending consequence. The system 
of English law was so incompatible with the habits, sentiments, and circum- 
stances of the people, that, if attempted to be forced even upon that part of the 
field of government which belonged to the administration of law, it would have 
sufficed to throw the country into the utmost disorder, would have subverted 
ahnost every existing right, would have fiUed the nation with terror and misery, 
and being, in such a situation, incapable of answering the purposes of law, would 
have left the country in a state hardly different from that, in which it would 
have been, under a total absence of law : But when the judges proceeded to 
apply these forms to the acts of government, the powers of administration were 
suspended ; and nothing was provided to supply their place. Either with a blind 
ignorance of these consequences, which is almost incredible, unless from our 
experience of the narrowness which the mind contracts by habitual application 
to the practice of English law, and habitual indulgence of the fancy that it is 
the perfection of reason ; or, with a disregard of these consequences, for which 
nothing but a love of power too profligate to be stopped by any considerations of 
human happiness or misery is sufficient to account ; the judges proceeded, with the 
apparent resolution of extending the jurisdiction of their court, and leaving as 
little as possible of the business of the country exempt from the exercise of their 
power. 

To palliate the invasions which they made upon the field of government, they Apologies for 
made use of this as an argument ; that the great end of their institution was to vahT* 
protect the natives against the injustice and oppression of the Company’s ser- 
vants, and that without the powers which they assumed, it was impossible for 
them to render to humanity this eminent service. But to force upon the natives 
the miseries of English law, and to dissolve the bands of government, was to 
inflict upon the people far greater evils, than those from which they pretended to 
relieve them. If the end proposed by the legislature was really to protect the 
natives from the injustice of Englishmen, they made a very unskilful choice of 
the means. 

The representations, upon this subject, which the Governor-General and The Duector^ 
Council transmitted to England, induced the Court of Directors, in the month oTthfcaseb^ 
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Book V. of November, 1777, to lay a statement of the case before the Ministers of the 
'■ Crown. The supposed dignity of a King's Court, as it inflated the pretensions 
of the Judges, who de%hted in styling themselves King’s Judges ; contrasting 
ters. the source of their own power with the inferior source from which the power of 

the Governor-Gteneral and Council was derived ; so it imposed awe and irresolu- 
tion upon the Court of Directors. They ventured not to originate any measure, 
for staying the unwarranted proceedings of the Supreme Court ; and could think 
of no better expedient, than that of praying the ministry to perform this impor- 
tant service, in their behalf. 

The Directors represented to the ministry, that the Zemindars, farmers, and 
other occupiers of land, against whom writs, at the suit of natives, had been 
issued into all parts of the provinces, it was not the intention of the legislature 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; that the proceedings, by 
which they were hurried to a great distance from their homes, their persons ar- 
rested, and a long confinement in the common gaol inflicted upon them, appeared 
to be replete with irregularity and injustice ; that the parties are “ sure to suffer 
every distress and oppression with which the attorneys of the court can easily 
contrive to harass and intimidate them,” before the question whether they are 
subject or not to the jurisdiction of the court can be so much as broached ; that, 
after pleading to the jurisdiction, they are sure of an adverse decision, “ unless 
they are able to prove a negative ; that is, unless a native of Bengal is able, 
from an act of parliament which the Governor-General and Council have de- 
clared liable to different constructions, to prove himself not subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court ; ” that the consequences were in the highest de- 
gree alarming, as almost all the Zemindars in the country, standing in the same 
predicament, felt themselves exposed to the same dangers ; as the disgust and 
hatred of the natives was excited by the violation of their customs and laws' 
and the collection of the revenue was impeded, and even threatened with 
suspension. 

They represented also. That the Supreme Court, beside extending its juris* 
diction to such persons, had extended it also to such things, as it was clearly 
the intention of the legislature to exempt fi’om it : That these were “ the or- 
dering, management, and government of the territorial revenues,” including the 
powers which that ordering and government required : That over this depart- 
ment, the whole Bench of Judges had declared their resolution to exercise a 
power, superior to that of the Company : That, accordingly, the process of the 
ordinary Revenue Courts was opposed ; persons whom they had confined being 

3 
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released by the Supreme Court ; suits which were cognizable in none but the Chap. VI. 
Revenue Courts being instituted and entertained in the Supreme Court ; prosecu- 
tions being carried on by the Supreme Court against the Judges of the Revenue 
Courts, for acts done in the regular performance of the business of the Court ; 
farmers of the revenue, who had fallen into arrear, refusing to obey the process of 
the Revenue Courts, and threatening the Judges with prosecution in the Supreme 
Court, if any coercive proceedings were employed : That in consequence of these 
acts, the operation of the Dewanee Courts was, in some instances, suspended ; in 
others, the very existence of them destroyed : And that the Governor-General 
and Council, in their capacity of a Court of Appeal or Sudder Dewanee Adaul- 
lut, were discouraged from the exercise of this important jurisdiction, under the 
apprehension that their powers might be disputed, and their decrees annulled.* 

Under the third head of complaint, the Directors represented. That the 
Supreme Court had, on the pretext of requiring evidence, demanded the pro- 
duction in Court of papers liable to contain the most secret transactions of the 
government ; that the Secretary of the Council was served with the writ called 
a sub peena duces tecum, and attending the Court without the papers was in- 
formed that he had brought upon himself all the damages of the suit ; that upon 
his representing the impossibility of his producing in Court the records of the 
Council which the Council had forbidden to be so produced, he was ordered to 
declare which of the Members of the Council voted for the refusal of the papers, 
and which (if any) for the production ; that upon his demurring to such a ques- 
tion a positive answer was demanded, and every Member of the Council who 
had concurred in the refiisal was declared to be liable to an action ; that the 
Council agreed to send such extracts as had a reference to the matter in dis- 
pute, but persisted in the refusal to exhibit their records ; that of this species of 
demand various instances occurred; and that it was manifestly impossible for the 
Board to deliberate and act as a Council of State, and as the administrative 


* See p. 316, for the rank which was assigned to this, in the Catalogue of Provisions for 
giving to the people of India the benefits of law. From the first arrival of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, the Court of Sudder Duannee Adaulut never acted ; and for all that number of years, 
which intervened till a new regulation, nothing was provided to supply its place. A correspon- 
dence on the subject between the Council and the Supreme Court took place in the year 1775. 
The Court said, that the Coimcd had aright to receive appeals in all cases in which the Provincial 
Councils had a legal jurisdiction. This the Council treated as a denial of any right at all : as 
the Court, by not telling what they meant by “ legal,” and reserving to themselves a right of de- 
ciding, without rule, on each case which occurred, had the power of deciding just as they pleased. 
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Book V. organ of government, if publication of their minutes might at any time he 
caUed for, and if every Member was answerable, in an action of damages, for 
any measui’e in which he concurred, to as many persons as might think them- 
selves aggrieved by it. 

In the fourth place, the Dii’ectors represented, That the penal law of England 
was utterly repugnant to those laws and customs, by which the people of India 
had been hitherto governed ; that, nevertheless, Maha Rajah Nuncomar, a native 
of high rank in Bengal, was indicted, tried, convicted, and executed, for an 
offence, which was not capital by the laws of the country where the offence was 
committed ; that if the Court was unable to mitigate the punishment, it might 
have deemed it prudent to use its power of respiting the prisoner until the plea- 
sure of the King was known ; that this the Directors “ conceived to be a matter 
of the most serious importance, and big with consequences the most alarming to 
the natives of India ; that the Judges seemed to have laid it down as a general 
principle, in their proceedings against Nuncomar, that all the criminal law of 
England is in force, and binding, upon all the inhabitants within the circle of 
their jurisdiction in Bengal,” The Directors, therefore, adjm’e the Minister to 
consider what will be the consequences, if this principle, and the example 
grounded upon it, were followed up with consistency. “ Can it be just,” they 
say, “ or prudent, to introduce aU the different species of felony, created by 
what is called the Black Act ? — or to involve, as what is called the Coventry 
Act involves, offences of different degrees in one common punishment ? — or to 
introduce the endless and almost inexplicable distinctions by which certain acts 
are or are not burglary.” They ask, whether Indian offenders, of a certain 
description, were to be transported to his Majesty’s colonies in America, or sent 
to work upon the river Thames ? And whether every man convicted for the first 
time of bigamy, “ which is allowed, protected, nay almost commanded by their 
law, should be burnt in the hand if he can read, and hanged if he cannot read? ” 
“ These,” they add, “ are only some of the consequences which we conceive 
must follow, if the criminal law of England be suffered to remain in force upon 
the natives of Bengal. If it were legal to try, to convict, and execute Nunco- 
mar for forgery, on the statute of George II., it must, as we conceive, be 
equally legal, to try, convict, and to punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all 
his court, for bigamy, upon the statute of James I.” 

Patna Cause. On the 2ld of January, 1777, a suit was instituted before the Provincial 
Council at Patna, which afforded occasion to the Supreme Court of carrying the 
exertion of their powers to a height more extraordinary than they had before 
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attempted, A person of some distinction and property, a native Mahomedan, Chap. VI. 
died, leaving a widow, and a nephew, who for some time had hved with him, in 
the apparent capacity of his heir, and adopted son. The widow claimed the 
whole of the property, on the strength of a will, which she affirmed the husband 
had made in her favour. The nephew, who disputed the will, both on the 
suspicion of forgery, and on the fact of the mental imbecility of his uncle for 
some time previous to his death, claimed in like manner the whole of the estate 
as adopted son and heir of the deceased. 

For investigation of the causes the decision of which depended upon the 
principles of the Mussulman law, the Provincial Councils were assisted by native 
lawyers, by whose opinion in matters of law it was their duty to be guided. In 
the present instance, the Council of Patna deputed a Cauzee and two Muftees, 
by a precept, or perwannah, in the Persian language, directing them to take an 
account of the estate and effects of the deceased, and secure them against em- 
bezzlement ; to inquire into the claims of the parties ; to follow strictly the rules 
of Mahomedan law ; and report to the Council their proceedings. In all this, 
nothing appeared which was not reasonable ; and which was not according to the 
approved and established mode of procedure. 

On the 30th of January, the Cauzee and Muftees, having finished the inquiry, 
delivered their report; in which, after a statement of the evidence adduced, 
they declare their opinion, that neither the widow, nor the nephew, had esta- 
blished their claims, and that the inheritance should be divided according to the 
principles provided by the Mahomedan law for those cases in which a man dies 
without children and without a will ; in other words, that it should be divided 
into four shares ; of which one should be given to the widow ; and three to the 
brother of the deceased, who was next of kin, and father of the nephew who 
claimed as adopted son. Upon a review of the proceedings of the native Judges, 
and a hearing of the parties, the Provincial Council confirmed the decree, and 
ordered the division of the inheritance to be earned into effect. They did more: 

As it appeared from the evidence that part of the effects of the deceased had 
been secreted by the widow before they could be secured by the Judges;, and 
lhat both the will, and another deed which she produced, were forged, they put 
her five principal agents under confinement, till they should account for the 
goods ; and directed that they should be afterwards delivered to the Phousdary, 
to take their trial for forgery. 

It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed all these proceedings, from 
the beginning, not by course of law, hut such irregular and violent' acts, as sug« 

VOL. ii. 4 D 
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gested themselves to an angry and ignorant mind. When called upon by the 
Cauzee to appoint, in the usual manner, a vakeel, or representative, to act in her 
behalf, she positively refused ; and when the Cauzee recommended to her a rela- 
tive, who had lived in the house, was much in her confidence, and acted as her 
piincipal agent, she persisted in her refusal, but sent her seal, with a message 
that the Judges might appoint him if they pleased. Upon the amval of the 
Cauzee and Muflees, to carry the decree of the Council into execution, the widow 
resisted. The Cauzee and Muftees proceeded to enforce the orders under which 
they act^. The widow, contrary to their request and remonstrance, left the 
house^/and betook herself to an asylum of Fakeers, which was in the neighbour- 
hood, carrying along with her certain title deeds, and the female slaves. The 
Cauzee and Muftees divided the remaining effects, upon the valuation of ap- 
praisers mutually chosen by the parties, into four shares, of which the vakeel of 
the widow chose one for her, and the rest were set apart for the brother of the 
deceased. The widow refused to submit to the decision, or to accept of her 
share. She also refused to give up the title deeds, which she had carried away, 
or the female slaves. In consequence of this proceeding, a petition was pre- 
sented to the CouncU, by the nephew, representing, that she had not complied 
with the decree, but by absconding reflected, according to the Mahomedan 
custom, disgrace upon the family, and praying that she might be compelled to 
deliver up the papers and slaves, and to return to the house, under his protection 
as representative of the heir. An order was du'ected by the Council to comply 
with this request. After some time another petition was presented by the 
nephew, complaining that the Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied with 
the injunctions of the Board. Upon this the Council agreed, that the Cauzee 
should be reprimanded for his delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the 
execution of his orders. The Cauzee represented by memorial, that he had not 
only made frequent demands upon the widow, but had placed hircarrahs to watch 
her, and that, in his opinion, that species of constraint, which was authorised 
by the Mussulman law, and customary in the country, namely, restriction from 
all intercourse by a guard of soldiers, was necessary to be applied. The guard 
was ordered, and continued for a space of six weeks. The widow still refused 
compliance ; and at that time the guard was withdrawn. 

The widow was advised to bring an action in the Supreme Court, against the 
nephew, the Cauzee, and Muftees, on the ground of their proceedings in the 
cause ; and laid her damages at 600,000 sicca rupees, about 66,000/. The ob- 
jection taken, on the part of the nephew, to the jurisdiction of the Court, the 

2 
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Judges over-ruled, on the pretence that every renter was a servant of the Com- Chaf. VI. 
pany.* The justification set up for the Cauzee and Muftees was, that they had 
acted regularly, in their judicial capacity, in obedience to the lawful orders of 
their legal superiors ; that the Provincial Councils were vested with a power of 
determining suits between the natives, with the advice and assistance of the 
native lawyers ; that the established inode in which the Provincial Councils' 
availed themselves of that advice and assistance was, by directing them to hear 
the parties, to collect the evidence, and to deliver in a report of the whole, com- 
prehending their opinion of the decision which ought to be pronounced ; which 
decision the Council, upon a review of the whole, or with the addition of such 
other inquiries as they might think the case required, aflSrmed, or altered, sub- 
ject only to an appeal to the Governor and Council ; and that a Judge acting in 
his judicial capacity could not be responsible in damages to those who might 
suifer by the execution of his decrees. 

This defence, which to the eye of reason appears appropriate and iiTefragable, 
the Court treated with the utmost contempt ; and upon a ground which rouses 
surprise and astonishment. A form of words, among the numerous loose ex- 
pressions, which fall from the lips and pens of English lawyers, without any 
binding authority, or any defined and consistent application, occurred to the 
judges. This was the phrase. Delegatus non potest delegare, “ he who is dele- 
gated cannot delegate.” And upon this, and no other reason, so much as alleged, 
they decreed that the Cauzee and Muftees, for acting regularly, acting as they 
were obliged to act, and had in fact been accustomed to act ever since the jurisdic- 
tion of the country had passed under English control, were liable to actions of 
damages at the suit of every person whom their proceedings displeased, that is, 
one at least of the parties in almost every cause. It would be itself absurd, to 
attempt by illustration to render more apparent the deformities of this proceed- 
ing. To quote a maxim of English law, though ever so high in authority, and 
invariable in its force, as a ground for committing in India a flagrant violation 
of natural equity against persons who knew not the English law, nor owned its 
authority, was an act of chicane, which the history of judicial encroachments, 
rich as it is in examples of injustice, cannot frequently surpass. It is, however, 

* This decision greatly increased the alarm among the farmers and other landholders. In the 
province of Bahar they joined m a petition to the Governor and Council, praying for protection 
against the process of the Supreme Court, or, if that could not be granted, for leave to relinquish 
their farms, that they might letire into another country. Report, ut supra, p. 8, Patna Appendix 
No, 14. 
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Book V. a maxim, of which, even where admissible, the authority is so little determined, 
that, like many more, with which the appetite of judges for power is in England 
so quietly gratified, it has just as little weight or as much as, in such particular 
instance, the judge may happen to please. And in a variety of remarkable 
cases, the established course of English law goes directly against it.* 

Deciding, upon the strength of this assemblage of words, that the provincial 
council could not delegate any authority to the native magistrates, even as their 
agents ; and hence that every thing which these assistant magistrates had per- 
formed was without authority, the Supreme Court thought proper to enter 
minutely and laboriously into the whole of the case, and, after voluminous pro- 
ceedings, gave judgment against the defendants, damages 300,000 rupees, and 
costs 9,308, amounting to the sum of about 35,000/. f 

At the commencement of the suit a capias was granted, with a bailable 
clause. A bailiff proceeded from Calcutta, and arrested at Patna the nephew, 
and also the Cauzee, as he was returning from his duty in one of the courts of 
justice. The bail demanded was 400,000 rupees, or about 44,000/. The 
Council of Patna, struck with consternation, at the probable effects of so extra- 
ordinary a procedure, upon the minds of the people, upon the authority of 
government, upon the collection of the revenue, and upon the administration of 
justice, which it threatened to stop, by deterring the native lawyers and judges 
from yielding their services, resolved, as the best expedient which the nature 
of the case afforded, to offer bail for the prisoners, who after a confinement of 
some time in boats upon the river were enlarged. The Governor-General and 
Council, as soon as they were informed of these proceedings, resolved, “ That 


‘‘ Iq Chancery, for example ; when cases are referred by the Chancellor to the Master ; when 
commissions are issued to examine witnesses, &c. ; in the common law courts, when cases are sent 
to arbitration, &c. 

f In the judicial investigation, all the chicanery which two of its fruitful sources, the formalities 
about notice, and the rules of evidence, afford, was played off, with decisive effect, upon the 
defendants. Mn Rous, in his Report quoted above, says, “ When they attempted to mitigate 
the damages, by showing the circumstances, they were embarrassed by the d^ects of their 
notice ; afterwards by the rules of evidence. Particularly, they were not able to prove the per- 
sonal delegation of an authonty to act for her, by a woman of rank, who could not appear with- 
out disgrace ; the public acts of her nearest relations in the house being rejected as no legal 
evidence of her consent. With this defect fell the whole of the exculpation. Lesser difficulties 
arose from some papers not being translated ; others being fair copies, when the foul draughts 
were the originals ” Patna App. No. 39. The Patna Appendix is a nch mine of information 
respecting the beauties of English law. 
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as the defendants are prosecuted for a regular and legal act of government in Chap. VI. 

the execution of a judicial decree (except one of them,* the plaintiff in the suit ^ * 

before the Dewannee Adaulut at Patna, whose an’est is not for any apparent 
cause) they be supported and indemnified by government from all consequences 
from which they can be legally indemnified.” f Judgment being given, the 
defendants were put under a guard of Sepoys, that they might be conveyed to 
Calcutta to be smrendered. The Cauzee, an old man, who had been chief 
Cauzee of the province for many years, was unable to endure the vexation 
and fatigue ; and he expfred by the way. The rest were carried to Calcutta, 
and lodged in the common gaol, where they remained till relieved by the inter- 
ference of the British parliament in 1781. By that authority a pecuniary com- 
pensation was awarded to them for their losses and hardships, and the Muftees 
were ordered to be not only re-instated in their former situation and condition,, 
but to be elevated to the office of Mahomedan counsellors to the court and 
council of Patna. 

The Supreme Court and the widow were not satisfied with these proceedings 
against the native magistrates : An action was also brought against Mr. Law, and 
two other members of the provincial council at Patna. As this prosecution was 
instituted for official acts performed in the Company’s service, the Governor- 
General and Council thought it fit that the Company should bear the bmden of 
their defence. Here too the court decided in favour of the party who brought 
it jurisdiction ; and awarded damages to the amount of 15,000 rupees ; which 
money was paid from the Company’s treasury. 

It was in this manner that a thirst for jurisdiction incited the English judges Dacca cause, 
to interfere with the administration of justice in the native emit courts. The 
following is the manner in which it induced them to interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of the native criminal courts. From a former statement it will be recol- 
lected, that the system of criminal judicature among the natives had been left 
by the Company nearly upon the footing, on which they found it, and on which 
it had long been established in the country. It was a branch of authority which 
was reserved to the Nabob, in his character of Nazim. The judges of the 
courts (they were known by the name of Phousdary Courts) were appointed by 


* i. e. the nephew. 

f The Governor-General, though, in his opinion, the examination of witnesses was a part of the 
procedure which the Council should not have delegated, not only afSrmed the power of delegation, 
but his conviction of the justice of the decision to which, in this case, the Council had come. 
See his Letter to Mr. Law, Patna App. No. 7. 
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the Naib Subah, or Nabob’s deputy, by whom their proceedings were reviewed 
and controled. They were entirely independent of all other authority ; and it 
does appear that, considered as Indian, justice was administered in them with- 
out any peculiar strain of abuse. About the middle of the year 1777, an attor- 
ney of the Supreme Court took up his residence at Dacca. In the month of 
September of that year this attorney proceeded to execute a process of arrest, 
issued by one of the judges of the Supreme Court, against the Duan, or prin- 
cipal public officer of the Phousdary Court at Dacca. The process was issued 
at the suit of a man of the low rank of a pyke, or messenger, who had been 
prosecuted in the Phousdary Court for a misdemeanour, convicted, and confined 
till he made restitution. The action was brought against the principal officer of 
the court, for trespass and false imprisonment in the execution of this decree. 
A native, employed by the attorney as a bailiff, who proceeded to the house of 
the Phousdar, or chief criminal judge, entered the haU of audience, in which 
the Phousdar was sitting, with several of his friends and the principal officers of 
his court; and attempted, in a violent and disrespectful -manner, to seize the 
person of his Duan, or principal agent. It is to be observed, that, in India, a 
man considers an indignity offered to his servants, as in reality offered to him- 
self. No writ or warrant, it was affirmed, was produced by the bailiff; and he 
was not allowed to perforin the arrest. Upon this the attorney proceeded to 
the house of the Phousdar in person, accompanied by a crowd of attendants ; 
and entered it in a forcible manner, by breaking down the gate. To see violated 
the sanctuary of his house, the mysterious repository of his wives, is a disgrace 
to a Mussulman more dreadful than death. The reserve of Eastern manners, 
and the respect bestowed upon the very walls which contain the sacred deposit 
of the master, render the forcible entrance of a house an event which occurs 
only in the exercise of the most violent hostility. It is one of the last out- 
rages which may be expected at the hands of an implacable foe. When the 
Phousdar of Dacca, therefore, beheld his gate broken down, and an iri’egular 
crowd of men burst into his house, the greatest calamity which could befall him 
rushed naturally upon his apprehension ; and he proceeded to repel a dangei’, 
which every honourable Mussulman would resist at the expense of his life. An 
affray arose in the court of the house. The father of the Phousdar received a 
wound in the head, from a sword, by an attendant of the attorney ; and the 
brother-in-law of the Phousdar was dangerously wounded in the body, with a 
pistol-shot by the attorney himself 

Mr. Justice Hyde, one of the judges of the Supreme Court, wrote, after 
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hearing of these facts, to the military officer upon the spot, instructing him to Chap. VI. 
afford assistance to the attorney ; and adds, “ I beg the favour of you, for fear ^ 
my letters to him should not be suffered to come safe, to tell him, that I highly 
approve his conduct, and doubt not that he will receive proper support from the 
court whose officer he is.” * 

It is unnecessary in this case any further to pursue the proceedings of the 
attorney or his court. The Provincial Council gave bail for the Duan ; trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General and Council an account of the facts ; and they 
concluded their letter in the following words : “ It is fitting we should point out 
to your notice, that all criminal justice is at a stand, and seems not likely to be 
resumed, until the decisive consequences of the present disputes shall be publicly 
declared and known. It touches to the veiy existence of government throughout 
the province, that the jurisdiction of the Phousdar, and his superior, the Naib 
Subah, be admitted ; free fi*om all doubt or ambiguity. How, otherwise, can 
it be supposed, a Phousdar will perform any function of his office ? How pre- 
sume to execute a criminal convicted, and sentenced to death by the established 
laws of the government and his religion, if he is liable himself to stand to 
actions of damages, or to answer to a criminal accusation, according to the laws 
of England, for any punishment he may inflict ? Paint to youi’selves, gentlemen, 
the anarchy and distraction which may arise, if the present uncertainties are not 
effectually removed ^ ” 

In England, one of the notions which judges and other lawyers, are in a most 
particular manner eager to stamp upon the public mind is. That the administra- 
tion of justice is to a most astonishing degree sensitive and delicate : That the 
acts and character of judges should be treated with exqtdsite, indeed a religious 
respect : That they can hardly bear to be exposed to criticism, or blame, in the 
slightest degree : And that, if the criticism is to any considerable degTee searching 
and severe, it ought to be repressed and punished, however just, with terrifying 
penalties. This doctrine, which is so very palatable to the judges in England, 
and so very favourable to aU the abuses of their power, we see in what respect 
they themselves retain, when their power may be enlarged by trampling upon it 
in the dust ; by annihilating the power and the dignity of the whole order of 
judges by whom law was administered to a great people. 

These are specimens of the manner in which the Supreme Court in India View of thee 
attempted to carry their pretensions into effect. And specimens are aU which theCompInv^ 
here it is possible to adduce. A summary of the principal instances in one depart- 


* Report, ut supra, p. 24;. 
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Book V. ment, I am happy to be able to present in the words of Mr. Rous, the great law 

^ ' officer of the Company themselves. “ Persons confined by the comts of Dewanee 

Adaulut are coUusively arrested by process from Calcutta, or removed by Habeas 
Corpus, where the language is as unknown as the power of the court. The 
process is abused, to terrify the people ; frequent arrests made for the same 
cause ; and there is an instance of the purchaser of a Zemindary near Dacca, 
who was ruined by suits commenced by paupers, suits derived from claims piior 
to his purchase, and who was at last condemned in considerable damages for an 
ordinary act of authority in his station. Hence the natives of all ranks become 
fearful to act in the collection of the revenues. The renters, and even hereditary 
Zemindars, ai’e- drawn away, or arrested at the time of the collections, and the 
crops embezzled. If a farm is sold, on default of payment, the new farmer is 
sued, ruined, and disgraced. Ejectments are brought, for land decreed in the 
Dewannee Adaulut. A Talookdar is ruined by the expense of pleading to the 
jurisdiction, though he prevails. And, in an action, where 400 rupees were 
recovered, the costs exceeded 1,600 rupees. When to these abuses, incident to 
the institution of the court itself, and derived from distance, and the invincible 
ignorance of the natives respecting the laws and practice of the court, we add 
the disgrace brought on the higher orders, it wiU not, perhaps, be rash to affirm, 
that confusion in the provinces, and a prodigious loss of revenue, must be the 
inevitable consequences of upholding this jurisdiction. The Zemindar of Duck- 
ensavagepore, upon pretence that he had been arrested, and afterwards rescued, 
has his house broke open, and even the apartments of his women rudely violated. 
Another Zemindar surrenders himself to prison, to avoid the like disgrace to his 
family.” 

By the Govei- “ We have seen witlx astonishment,” say the Governor-General and Council, 

noi -General it* 

and Council. process of Contempt ordered in one instance, and civil process issue in anotheiv 
against the Naib Nazim of these provinces residing at Moorshedabad, a party 
not owing allegiance to the King, nor obedience to his laws ; deriving no benefit 
or security whatevei*, in life or member, in fame, liberty, or fortune, from the 
administration of justice under the authority of these laws ; a party, it is worth 
attention, who is the chief magistrate of criminal jurisdiction throughout the 
provinces, and in whose jurisdiction in matters of criminal cognizance the judges 
have not only at all times acquiesced, but in a particular instance have actually 
resorted to it, in aid and exoneration of themselves.”* 

* See a very important Letter fiom the Governor-General and Council to the Court of 
Directors, dated Fort William, 2Sth January, 1780, Report, ut supra, General Appendix, No. 13. 
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At length a case arose, in which the disputes between the executive and Chap. VI. 
judicial powers arrived at a crisis. Upon the 13th of August, 1779, a suit was 
commenced in the Supreme Court, against the Rajah of Cossijurah, by Cossinaut Cossyurah’^ 
Baboo, his agent at Calcutta. Upon the affidavit of Cossinaut, a capias was 
ordered to issue, in which bail to the amount of 35,000/. was allowed to be 
taken. The Rajah absconded, to avoid the execution of the writ, and was 
unable to fulfil his duty, as Zemindar, in the government of the country, and the 
collection of its revenues. The writ of capias having been returned as unex- 
ecuted, on account of the concealment of the Zemindar, another writ was issued 
to sequester his land and effects. For the execution of this writ, the Sheriff 
dispatched to Cossijurah an armed force, consisting of sixty men, headed by a 
Serjeant of the court. It was represented by the Rajah, that they entered the 
house, and endeavoured to pass into the Zenana, or women’s apartment ; that 
of the servants of the Rajah, who attempted to prevent the dishonour of their 
master, several were beaten and wounded ; that the party then broke open and 
forcibly entered his Zenana, and plundered his effects; that they committed 
outrages upon his place of religious worship, and stript it of its ornaments ; and 
that a stop was put to the collections, and the farmers prohibited from paying 
him their rents. 

Upon the first intimation of this procedure, the Governor-General and Council, 
by the advice of the Advocate-General, had come to the resolution of instructing 
the Rajah not to recognize the authority of the court, or to pay obedience to its 
process ; and orders were sent to the officer commanding the troops at Midna- 
pore, to intercept the party of the Sheriff, and detain them in his custody till 
further orders. The orders arrived too late to prevent the outrage committed 
upon the house of the Rajah ; but afterwards the whole of the party were 
seized.* 

Affairs having come to this extremity, the Governor-General and Council 
issued a notification, to aU Zemindars, Choudries, and Talookdars, in the threef 
provinces, that, except in the two cases of being British servants, or bound by 
their own agreement, they were not to consider themselves as subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, or to obey its process ; and the provincial 
chiefs were forbidden to lend a military force to aid the Court in carrying its 
mandates into effect. 


•* The substance of this is not denied by the Chief Justice. He only dwells upon the resist- 
ance which was offered. See his Letter to Lord Weymouth, Cossijurah Appendix, No. 26. 
YOL. n. 4 E 
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A rule was granted by the Supreme Court to show cause why an attachment 
should not issue against the Company’s attorney and the officers who were 
immediately instrumental in seizing the Sheriff’s officers and their attendants at 
Cossijurah. The officers were instructed, by the Governor-General and Council, 
to resist the execution of any \mt, which had a reference to acts done in 
obedience to their orders in seizing the persons in question. But the attorney 
was committed to the common gaol of Calcutta for contempt, and a ciiminal 
prosecution carried on against him. Upon this, even Mr. Rous remarks,* “ I 
am sorry to observe, that the judges, at this period, seemed to have lost all 
temper, particulai’ly in the severe and unexampled manner of confining Mr. 
Nayler, attorney to the Company, who merely procured information from the 
office of the number of men employed by the Sheriff, and once gave directions 
to the vakeel of the Zemindar to withhold his wan-ant of attorney ; — both, acts 
done in obedience to the Governor-General and Council.” 

The Governor-General and Council themselves were at last individually 
served with a summons from the Supreme Court of Judicature, to answer to 
Cossinaut Baboo, in a plea of trespass ; but finding that the suit was brought 
against them for acts done in their collective capacity, as the governing organ of 
the country, they delivered, by the Company’s counsel, a declaration, that they 
would submit to no proceeding of the Court, in any prosecution against them as 
individuals, for acts done by them as Governor-General and Council ; acts to 
which the jurisdiction of the Court did not extend. 

These proceedings were not brought to this stage, before the middle of March, 
1780 ; and in the mean time a petition to parliament had been prepared and 
signed, by the principal British inhabitants in Bengal, against the exercise which 
the Supreme Court of Judicature made of their power ; and this, together with a pe- 
tition from the Governor-General, and members of the Supreme Council, and also a 
petition from the Company itself, was presented in 1780, and referred to the Select 
Committee, which afterwards reported at such length on Indian affairs. In 
defence of the Supreme Court, the only matter which appears, with the ex- 
ception of the speeches of the Judges in Court, which refer only to the grounds 
of their proceedings in special cases, is contained in three letters of the Chief 
Justice, addressed to Lord Viscount Weymouth, Secretary of State ; one dated 
the 26th of March, 1779, and the other two dated the 2d and 12th of March, 
1780. In vindication of the attempt to force the jurisdiction of the Court upon 

* Report of Mr. Rous, ut supra. 
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the Zemindars, it is affirmed that although, as Zemindars, they are not subject Chap. VI. 
to that jurisdiction, yet, as renters and collectors of the revenue, they are in .elided ^ ‘ 

in the description of servants of the Company. And it cannot be denied that 
the vague and inaccurate phraseology of the act, a species of phraseology which 
forms so remarkable a chai’acteristic of the language of English law and is the 
source of so many evils, did leave open a door to the dispute, and to aE the 
mischief which it produced, and which it threatened to produce ; though it is 
clear as day, from the general import of the act, that no such jurisdiction was 
intended to be given. To the allegation of the mischievous consequences which 
would ensue, and which were proved to be so extensive and alarming, the Chief 
Justice offers no I’eply. If there is a verbal, or technical reason, to justify the 
exercise of his power, the consequences, in regard to the happiness or misery of 
others, are what, from his habits, must to an English Judge appear, in general, as 
in the present case, very much a matter of indifference. To the accusation of 
interfering with the administration of criminal justice in the native courts, over 
which the Supreme Court had undeniably no control, the only defence which is 
offered by the Chief Justice is, that in those tribunals justice was administered 
very ill. It is, however, abundantly certain, that totally to destroy those tri- 
bunals, by prosecuting the Judges in the Supreme Court, when, having destroyed 
them, it was impossible for that Court to substitute any thing in their room, 
was not the way to improve the administration of justice. If those native 
Courts were susceptible of reform, as most assuredly they were, though, con- 
sidering the state of society and the former experience of the people, there was 
at this particular period some ground for praise as weU as for blame, it would 
have been a fit and noble exercise for the mind of the Chief Justice and his 
brethren, to have formed an excellent plan for the administration of justice 
among the natives, and to have recommended it with all the weight of their 
authority to parliament and the Company. 

The motive, in this case, which guided to so desperate a line of conduct. The motives 
cannot be mistaken, and ought not with hypocrisy to be disguised. It was not pJate seizure 
any conception of good ; it was not ignorance of the evil ; for it was too obvious 
to be misunderstood. It was the demand of power, and the demand ™staken. 
of profit : The power sufficiently visible and extraordinary ; the profit more 
concealed: Nor can the pleasure of exercising unbounded sway, through 
the forms of administering law, be justly regarded as a feeble inducement. 

We see what, in this instance, it was capable of producing : And a faithM 
history of the law of England would exhibit no less wonderful proofs, in the 

4 E 2 
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misery which it has brought, and stdl obstinately binds, upon the people of En- 
gland. Of this important inlet of evil, with w'hich the British legislature ought 
to have been weU acquainted, they appear, in framing the act for the adminis- 
tration of justice in India, to have had no I’emembrance or regard. And even 
when they set that important example of cutting off the direct profit of the 
Judges in the plunder of the suitors, by depriving them of all direct share in 
the fees ; they did not cut off an indirect profit of no trifling importance, by allow- 
ing them to create offices, with emoluments derived from fees ; offices of which 
they enjoyed the patronage, itself a valuable power, and of which they could 
not fail to discover various ways of disposing for their own advantage. They 
still, therefore, retained an intei’est, and a very distinct and operative interest, 
in the amount of the fees which might be gathered in the Court ; and the can- 
dour is amusing wdth which the Chief Justice bewails the decline of these pro- 
fits, as one of the principal evils, if not the only evil, for he scarcely specifies 
another’, which sprang from the measm’es taken to circumscribe the jurisdiction 
of, the Court. “ But one term,” he says “ has intervened, and the business of 
the Court, as I estimate, has fallen off near one third, and in a teiTm or two, 
when the causes already commenced are got rid of, I expect it will be reduced 
to the trial of a few causes arising in Calcutta. The advocates, attorneys, 
and officers of the Court, who have not already succeeded, will be reduced to a 
most deplorable situation. The attorneys have petitioned us, that, on account of 
the difficulty of their procuring subsistence in the present state of things, their 
number may not be increased by new admissions : Though persons may come 
from England so qualified and recommended, that we may not be able to 
comply with this requisition, yet I really apprehend we shall do them little 
service by admitting them ; for, it seems to me, it will be only to give them the 
privilege of starving in company with the present attorneys.” ^ That there might 
be great abundance of advocates and attorneys, and that they, and the officers, 
in regard to whom the Court possessed the patronage, might be richly rewarded, 
appeared to the Chief Justice a sufficient reason why his court should retain a juris- 
diction ruinous to the country. One of the surest effects of an excellent adminis- 
tration of justice, the diminution of the number of law suits, that is, the diminution 
of the business of the Courts; an effect, which, if produced by the proper cause, is 
so highly to be desired, is here set down by the judge as one of the greatest of 
evils. It is no wonder. It was an effect, directly contrary to his profit and 


* Report, ut supra, Letter from Sir Elijah Impey, to Lord Weymouth, 2d March, 1780. 
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power. And it may with assurance be expected, that judges, who enjoy the Chap. VI. 
profits of a defective and vitious system of law, will regard as an evil whatever ^ ^ 

has any tendency to lessen those profits ; that is, any tendency to purify the law 
of its profitable defects.* 

At this stage of the discussions, respecting the administration of justice, a con- The business, 
siderable alteration in the constitution of the tribunals, in the civil department of 
the native law, was brought forward by the Governor-General, and adopted by ‘f* 

the Council. According to the regulations of 1773, this department was the Provincial 
wholly administered by the Provincial Councils, sitting as Duannee Adaulut, or 
Court of Civil Judicature. It was now, on the 11th of April, 1780, arranged, 
that the business of these Courts should be divided into two parts ; that which 
peculiarly concerned the revenue ; and that which peculiarly concerned indivi- 
duals. A separate court, styled Duannee Adaulut, was established for the cog- 
nizance of such disputes as arose between individuals : AU such disputes as re- 
spected the revenue continued subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vincial Councils. The new tribunals were severally composed of one covenanted 
servant of the Company, who was not a member of the Provincial Council, nor 
dependent upon it ; and denominated superintendant of the Duannee Adaulut. 

The reason adduced for this alteration was, to exonerate the Provincial Councils 
from part of their burthen, and afford them more time for attending to the 
important business of the revenue. 

About the same time, an expedient, of which the foregoing alteration was pro- An expedient, 
bably contrived as a subsidiary portion, suggested itself to the mind of the cessfd for es- 
Govemor-General, for neutralizing the animosities which prevailed between the ^es ^e- 
Sovereign Council and the Supreme Court ; and thereby for terminating their t^eei uhe^ ^ 

and tide Chief 

Justice. 

* Some opinion may be formed of the sort of faith with which the defence of the Judge was 
drawn up, by the misrepresentation which he made of facts. He thus desciibes the circumstances 
of the Patna case. A widow of an Omrah of the empire, to whom her husband had, by deeds 
executed in his life time, given personal effects to the value of some lacs of rupees, and a con- 
siderable landed property, was, under pretence that the deeds had been forged, though proof 
was made to the contrary, plimdered and stnpt of the whole estate, turned out without bed or 
covering into the public streets, compelled to take refuge m a monument inhabited by fakeers, 

and to depend upon their charity for subsistence, Sec This action was likewise bi ought 

against Black Agents^ whom the Council at Patna had, contrary to their original institution, 
empowered to hear and determine a petition,” kc. Ibid. Letter from Sir E. Impey to Lord 
Weymoutli, 26th March, 1779. Black Agents ** — this is the appropriate name he bestows on the 
Magistrates and Judges of the highest respectability in the country. “ Hear and determine ; ” — this 
is what he affirms, though he knew that they only collected evidence and reported. 
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An office of 
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and emolu- 
ment^ depen- 
dant upon the 
pleasure of the 
Council, IS 
given to the 
Chief Justice. 


disputes. He devised the plan of creating a Court for the Chief Justice, with 
a large allowance both of power and emolument, dependant on the pleasure of 
the executive power. The scheme was conducted in the following manner. Along 
with the establishment of the Provincial Duannee Adauluts in 1773, had been 
appointed a Sudder Duannee Adaulut at the Presidency, the object of which 
was to receive appeals from the Provincial Adauluts. The Sudder Duannee 
Adaulut was to consist of the Governor-General and Council in person ; but up 
to this time they had not so much as entered upon the discharge of the func- 
tions of this Court ; although the Governor-General declared, and the decla- 
ration ought not to pass without remark, that, if one half of the time of the 
Council were devoted to this Court, its important duties could not be adequately 
discharged.* If a judicial function of the highest importance, for which there 
was so extensive a demand, was left for seven years totally undischarged, what 
an opinion is it proper we should form of the situation of justice during all that 
time ? And what opinion are we to form of a Governor-General and Council, 
who let justice remain in that situation ? If they had time for the duties of 
the office (and few of the duties of government could be more important), they 
were inexcusable for not applying it ; if they had not time, they were inexcusable 
for not devising and executing another plan. 

In consultation on the 22d of September, 1780, the Governor-General introduced 
a minute, in which he stated that the arrangement established a few months before, 
respecting the Courts of civil law, had produced not the most desirable effects 
but a great deal of inconvenience. “ The institution,” he said, “ of the new 
Courts of Duannee Adaulut, has already given occasion to very troublesome 
and alarming competition between them and the Provincial Councils, and too 
much waste of time at this Board.” He represented it as the business of the 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut, not only to receive appeals from these Courts, but 
to superintend their conduct, revise their proceedings, remedy then’ defects ; and 
generally to form such new regulations and checks, as experience shall prove to 
be necessary to the purpose of their institution.” He affirmed, that it was im- 
possible for the Council of government to spare time from its other functions for 
this important duty ; and thus made two declarations : one, that respecting the 
disorders of the new Duannee Adauluts ; another, this respecting the Court of 
Appeal : and both expressive of the miserable foresight, which attended his own 


* Governor-General’s Minute in consultation, 29th September, 1780; See First Keport of the 
Select Committee, 1782, Appendix, No. S. 
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attempts at legislation. He therefore proposed, That the constitution of the Chap. VI. 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut should be totally changed : That it should not con- 
sist of the Governor-General and Council : But that the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature should be vested with all its powers. A large 
salary was intended to be annexed to the office ; but that, for politic reasons, was 
not as yet proposed. And it was expressly regulated, that the Chief Justice 
should enjoy the office and the salary, during the pleasure of the Governor- 
General and Council. The happy effects, which the Governor-General repre- 
sented as about to flow from this arrangement, were these ; That when the Chief 
Justice possessed the superintendence of the Duannee Adauluts, that is, 
obtained the choice portion of their power, the Supreme Court would no longer 
interfere in their jurisdiction ; that when the Chief Justice obtained this ad- 
dition of power, with the large salary which would attend it, and held them both 
at the pleasure of the Council, it “ would prove an instrument of conciliation 
between the Council and the Court, ” and prevent “ those dangerous conse- 
quences to the peace and resources of the government, which every member of 
the Boar^” he said, “ foreboded from the contest in which they had been unfor- 
tunately engaged with the Court.” The imputation which was essentially 
involved in this proposition, and which the Governor-General cast upon the 
Chief Justice, was the most dishonourable, that ever was thrown upon the cha- 
racter of the most infamous of men. The Chief Justice, in extending so vehe- 
mently the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, had affirmed. That it was an im- 
perious sense of duty which thus constrained him to act ; That by the King, 
whose servant he was, and the act of pai'liament which constituted the Court 
over which he was placed, the boundaries of his jurisdiction, that is, of his 
sacred duties, were assigned and marked out ; That from these duties it was not 
optional for him to recede ; That the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
were strictly bound to occupy every portion of the field allotted to them ; And 
could not abandon any part of it, either from respect for the Governor-General 
and Council, or on account of any contingent effects which the discharge of 
their imperative duties might be supposed to produce. Yet, what did the pro- 
position of the Governor-General to the Council infer ^ That if they gave to 
the Chief Justice a sufficient quantity of power, and of money, dependent upon 
their will, the Chief Justice would confine the pretensions of the Supreme 
Court within any limits which they might wish to impose. It might naturally 
have been objected ; that to such a proposition the Chief Justice would never 
consent. But Mr. Hastings, it would appear, was better acquainted with the 
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Book V. circumstances of the case : For the Chief Justice immediately discovered, that 
infinite advantages would arise from the plan. The proposition was, indeed 
opposed, with strong arguments, by IVIr. Francis and Mr. Wheler. They in- 
sisted, that if the Duannee Adauluts were defective institutions, this was not 
the proper course for their amendment ; that, if the authority of the Governor- 
General and Council, under which they acted, was doubtful, resting as Mr. 
Hastings, to recommend his measure, had asserted, on the disputed construction 
of an act of parliament, the authority of the Council to make the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court Judge of the Sudder Duannee Adaulut could not be 
less than equally doubtful, and the Chief Justice, by accepting the office, would 
acknowledge their authority, and disclaim the construction which hitherto he 
had put upon the act ; that to accept a new office, with new emoluments, and 
those dependent upon the pleasure of the Company, seemed inconsistent with 
the act, which had expressly assigned him a large salary, in lieu of all other 
emoluments ; that the duties of the one office were inconsistent with those of 
the other ; especially if the doctrine of the Chief Justice himself were sound, 
that the Judges of the Adauluts might be sued for damages ; because he might 
thus have to answer, in his own Court, for the acts which he had performed as 
Judge of Sudder Adaulut ; that if the jurisdiction of the Sudder Adaulut would 
occupy one half of the time of the Council, so it would that of the Chief Justice, 
whose time was already so much engrossed, that he could not join with his 
colleagues in performing the important office of a Justice of the Peace for the 
city and district of Calcutta ; that the present exhausted state of the Company’s 
finances did not justify them in creating a new office to which large appoint- 
ments were annexed ; that the power which would thus be wielded by the Chief 
Justice would " too much hide the government from the eyes of the natives ; ” and 
that, if the attorneys and forms of the Supreme Court were in any degree intro- 
duced into the business of the Duannee, “ a new and a wide door of litigation 
would be opened.” When these two opponents of the measure advanced as ob- 
jections, that the new powers allotted to the Chief Justice would endanger the 
rights of the Council or of the Company as duan, and still might not termi- 
nate the endeavours of the Chief Justice to encroach on their department, they 
judged far less correctly, than Mr. Hastings, the powers of the instrument which 
he proposed to employ. They did not consider, that, by rendering the Chief 
Justice dependant upon themselves for a large portion of money and power, they 
lost no part of that power which they lent to him, but gained the command even 
of that which he derived from another source. 
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It was on the 24th of October resolved, by a majority of the Council, that the Chap VI. 
Chief Justice should be requested to accept of the office of judge of the Sudder ^ ^ 

Duannee Adaulut ; and at the same time proposed, that 60,000 sicca rupees 
per annum, nearly seven thousand pounds, should be annexed to the office, under 
the title of salary, and 7,200 sicca rupees, upwards of eight hundred pounds, 
under the denomination of rent for an office. The assent of the Chief Justice, 
and his appointment to the office, immediately ensued. 

When intelligence of the reconciliation between the governing Council and the Lawyeis’ opi- 
Supreme Court, effected by the appointment of Sir Elijah Impey, with a large 
salary, to the station of Judge of Appeal from the Duannee Adauluts, w'-as 
brought to the Court of Directors, the case appeared to them of so much import- 
ance, as to require the highest legal advice ; and it was laid before the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, before Mr. Dunning, and their own counsel, Mr. Rous. It 
is a fact, more fuU of meaning, perhaps, when applied to the chai’acter of the 
profession, than of the individuals, that an opinion, in the following words — “ The 
appointment of the Chief Justice to the office of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut, and giving him a salary for the latter office, besides what he is entitled 
to as Chief Justice, does not appear to us to be illegal, either as being contrary 
to the 13 Geo. Ill, or incompatible with his duty as Chief Justice ; nor do w'e 
see any thing in the late act, 21 Geo. Ill, which affects the question ” — was signed 
by the names, J. Dunning, Jas. Wallace, J. Mansfield. The opinion of Mr. Rous, 
the counsel of the Company, was different, as had been that of their Advocate- 
General in India ; and Mansfield, a few days afterwards, stated, in a short note 
to the Directors, that doubts had arisen in his mind, whether the acceptance of a 
salary, to be held at the pleasure of the Company or their servants, was not 
forbidden by the spirit of the act, or at any rate the reason of the case. He 
concluded in these words, “ I have not been able to get the better of these doubts, 
although I have been very desirous of doing it, from the great respect I have for 
the opinions of those gentlemen with whom I lately concurred, and whose 
judgment ought to have much more weight and authority than mine.” 

The question was taken under consideration of the Select Committee of the Reflections 
House of Commons ; who treated it, under the guidance of other feelings and Select Com-° 
other ideas. In their report, the power confeiTed upon Su* Elijah Impey in his 
new capacity was represented as exorbitant and dangerous ; and so much the Commons 
more so, that no I’egular definition of it was any where to be found ; no distinct 
rule of law was any where pointed out ; but he was to be guided by his own will ; 
he was to be moderated by no check ; he was to be restrained by no appeal : 

VOL. n. ^ F 
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Book Y. and he was to decide upon the fortunes of all the natives of Bengal. He wm 
'' ' provided not only with judicative but legislative powers, being authorized to 

make rules and regulations, that is, to lay down laws, for governing the civil 
jurisdiction of the country. And all this power was conferred upon a man, who, 
in the opinion of Mr. Hastings at least, had been distinguished by no disposition 
to make a moderate use of his power. The grounds of expediency and policy, on 
which, ostensibly, the measure was put, were treated as having been already 
proved to be frivolous and v/eak, by the arguments of Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Wheier, to which no answer had ever been made. “ The idea,” it was affirmed, 
" of establishing peace upon the ground of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and 
which notliing even appears to reconcile but the lucrative office given to the 
Chief Justice, can be maintained but upon supjiositions highly dishonourable to 
the public justice, and to the executive administration of Bengal.” One of the 
most important features of the case was then held up to view : Mr. Hastings, it 
was remarked, assumed, and he was well acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, in the whole course of his reasoning, that in substance and effect the 
Chief Justice was the whole of the Supreme Court : By selling his independence 
to the Governor-General and Council, the Chief Justice, therefore, sold the 
administration of justice, over every class of the inhabitants of Bengal. “ By the 
dependance of one tribunal,” says the report, “ both are rendered dependant; both 
are vitiated, so far as a place of great power, influence, and patronage, with near 
eight thousand pounds a year of emoluments, held at the pleasure of the giver, 
can be supposed to operate on gratitiide, interest, and fear. The power of the 
Governor-General over the whole royal and municipal justice in Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, is as absolute and uncontrollable, as both those branches of justice 
are over the whole kingdom of Bengal.” 

An observation of the Committee is subjoined, to which the highest degree of 
importance belongs. It is founded upon the grand, fundamental truth. That 
nothing is more favourable to the augmentation and corruption of the executive 
power, than the faculty of doing, through the medium of the courts of law, 
things which would awaken suspicion or hatred, if done by the executive itself. 

In the situation in which the dependance of the Chief Justice has placed Mr. 
Hastings, “ he is enabled,” say the Committee, “ to do things, under the name 
and appearance of a legal court, which he would not presume to do in his own 
person. The refractory to his will may appear as victims to the law; and 
favoured delinquency may not appear, as protected by the hand of powei’, but 
cleared by the decision of a competent judge.” When a nation is habituated, 

9 
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1781. 


even as much as our own is habituated, to pay a blind and undistinguishing Chap. VI. 
respect to the character and acts of judges; the subservience of the courts of law 
is an instrument of power, of portentous magnitude. 

The consequence of the discussion which these transactions underwent, and of An act to re- 

^ . n T 1. JL anew 

the sensations which they produced in the nation, was an act of parliament tOtheSupieme 

regulate anew the Supreme Court of Judicature, and deprive it of the powers 
which had been found destructive: And, upon a change of ministry, an address to 
the King was voted by the House of Commons, on the 3d of May, 1782, for 
the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, to answer to the charge of having “ accepted an Chief Justice 
office not agreeable to the true intent and meaning of the act 13 Geo. III.” 

Soon after his appointment to the office of Judge of Sudder Duannee Adaulut, Judicatonai 

^ ^ r62iil?itionS‘ 

thirteen articles of regulations for the practice of that Court and of the subor- 
dinate tribunals were recommended by the Judge, approved by the government, 
and adopted. With these were incorporated various additions and amendments, 
which were afterwards published in a revised code, comprising ninety-five articles. 


The number of provincial Duannee Adauluts was, in April, 1781, increased 
from six to eighteen, in consequence of the inconvenience experienced from the 
extent of their jurisdiction. 

As the establishment of the police magistrates, called foujdars and tannadars, Pohce ditto, 
introduced in 1774, followed the example of so many of the contrivances adopted 
in the government of India ; that is, did not answer the end for which it was 
designed, the judges of Duannee Adaulut were vested with power of apprehend- 
ing depredators and delinquents, within the bounds of their jurisdiction, but not 
of trying or punishing them ; a power which was still reserved to the Nizamut 
Adauluts, acting in the name of the Nabob. The Governor-General and Coun- 
cil also reserved a power of authorizing, in cases in which they might deem it 
expedient, the Zemindars to exercise such part of the police jurisdiction as they 
had formerly exercised under the Mogul administration. And in order to afibrd 
the government some oversight and control over the penal jurisdiction of the 


* For these important proceedings, the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, to 
which the petitions respecting the administration of justice in Bengal were referred; and the First 
Report of the Select Committee of 1781, with the ample documents contained in their volummous 
appendixes, have been laboiiously consulted. See also The Speech of Sir Elijah Impey delivered 
at the bar of the House of Commons on the I'th day of February, 1788, with the documents 
printed in the Appendix ; though tins defence refers almost solely to the conduct of the Chief 
Justice in the trial and execution of Nuncomar. See also Colebrooke’s Supplement, p. 14, 23, 
128 ; and the Fifth Report from the Select Committee on India affaiis, in 1810, p. 8 and 9. 
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A new plan 
foi collecting 
the levenue^ 
Provincial 
Councils abo- 
lished, and 
Board of Re- 
renue set up. 


country, a new office was established at the Presidency, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Governor-General. To this office, reports of pi’oceedings, 
with lists of commitments and convictions, were to be transmitted every month ; 
and an officer, under the Governor-General, with the title of Remembrancer of 
the Criminal Courts, was appointed for the transaction of its affairs. In 
November, 1782, in consequence of commands from the Court of Directors, the 
jurisdiction of the Siidder Duannee Adanlut was resumed by the Governor- 
General and Council.-*^ 

Upon these changes, in the Judicial, followed close another change, in the re- 
venue system. In 1773 the plan was adopted of performing the collection of the 
revenues by means of provincial Councils ; but under the declared intention of its 
being only temporary, and preparatory to another plan ; namely, that of a Board 
of Revenue at the Presidency, by whom, with local officers, the whole business of 
realizing the revenue might be performed. Afterwards, when disputes with Mr. 
Francis, and other opposing members of the Council, arose, Mr. Hastings had 
maintained, that the expedient of provincial Councils was the most excellent 
which it was possible for him to devnse. On the 20th of February, 1781, how- 
ever, a very shoi*t time after the departure of Mr. Francis, he recurred to the 
plan which was projected in 1773 ; and decreed as follows. That a Committee 
of Revenue shoidd be established at the Pi’esidency, consisting of four covenanted 
servants of the Company ; that the provincial Councils should be abolished, and 
all the powers with which they were vested transferred to the Committee ; that 
the Committee should transact, with full authority, all the current business of 
revenue, and lay a monthly report of their proceedings before the Council ; that 
the majority of votes, in the Committee, should determine all those points on 
which there should be a difference of opinion ; that the record, however, of each 
dissentient opinion was not expected ; that, even upon a reference to the Council, 
the execution of what the majority had determined should not be staid, unless 
to the majority themselves the suspension appeared to be requisite ; and that a 
commission of two per cent, on all sums paid monthly into the treasury at Cal- 
cutta, and one per cent, on aU sums paid monthly into the treasuries which 
remained under chaz'ge of the collectors, should be granted as the remuneration, 
according to certain proportions, of the members and their principal assistants. 
Against this arrangement it was afterwards urged. That it was an addition to 


* Fifth Report of the Select Committee in 1810; Second Report of the Select Committee in 
1781. 
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those incessant changes, which were attended with great trouble, uncertainty. Chap. VI. 
and vexation to the people : That it was a wanton innovation, if the praises ' 

bestowed by Mr. Hastings on the provincial Councils were deserved : That it 
divested the Supreme Council of that power over the business of revenue, with 
which they solely were entrusted by the legislature, to lodge it in the hands of 
Mr. Hastings ; as the members of the Committee were under his appointment, 
and the Council were deprived of the means of forming an accurate judgement 
on all disputed points ; hearing the reasons of the majority alone, while those of 
the minority were suppressed. To these objections Mr. Hastings replied, that 
the inconveniences of change were no argument against any measure, provided 
the advantages of the measure surpassed them ; that he was not bound by his 
declarations respecting the fitness of the provincial Councils, when the factious 
disputes which divided them, and the decline of the revenues, proved that they 
were ill adapted to them purpose ; that the business of the revenue was necessa- 
rily transferred from the Supreme Council, because the time of the Council was 
inadequate to its demands ; that the Committee of Revenue were not vested with 
the powers of the Council, in any other sense than the provincial Councils, or 
any other delegates ; but, on the contrary, acted under its immediate control. 

It was entrusted to the Committee to form a plan for the future assessment 
and coUection of the revenues. And the following are the expedients of which 
they made choice : To form an estimate of the abilities of the several districts, 
from antecedent accounts, without recurring to local inspection and research : 

To let the revenues, without intermediate agents, to the Zemindars, where the 
Zemindary was of considerable extent : And, that they might save government 
the trouble of detail, in those places where the revenues were in the hands of a 
number of petty renters, to let them all together, upon annual contiacts. " 

* The official documents are found in the Appendix, Sixth Report of the Select Committee, 

1782 , and in the papers printed for the House of Commons, on the question of the impeachment. 

See too the Fifteenth article of Charge agamst Hastings, and the answer. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Journey of the Governor-General to the Upper Provinces — History of the 
Company's Connexions xoith the Rajah of Benares — Requisitions upon the 
Rajah — Resolution to relieve the Company's Necessities by forcible Exac- 
tion on the Rajah — The Governor-General arrives at Benai'es — The Rajah 
put under Arrest — A tumultuous Assemblage of the People — An Affray 
between them and the Soldiers — The Rajah escapes — War ’made upon him, 
and the Country subdued — Condemnation of Mr. Hastings by the Directors 
— Double Negotiation with the Mahrattas of Poonah — Treaty of Peace. 


Book V. It was immediately subsequent to these great changes in the financial and 
V— judiciary departments of the government, that the celebrated journey of the 
Journey of the Govemoi’-General to the Upper Provinces took place. Important as was the 
GweiaUo the business, which at that time pressed upon the attention of the government, when 
Upper Pro- raged in the Carnatic, when the contest with the Mahrattas was carried on 

in two places at once, and when the Supreme Council was so greatly reduced 
in numbers that, upon the departure of the Governor-General, one member 
alone, Mr. Wheler, was left to conduct the machine of government, it was to 
be concluded, that matters of great concernment had withdrawn the Governor- 
General from the principal scene of intelligence, of deliberation, and of action. 
Its objects. The transactions which he had in view were chiefly those proceedings which he 
meditated with regard to the Rajah of Benares, and the Nabob of Oude. The 
government was distressed for money, and the intention was avowed of making 
those tributary Princes subservient to its supply. The Governor-General de- 
parted from Calcutta on the 7th of July, 1781, and arrived at Benares on the 
14th of August. To understand the events which ensued, it is necessary to 
trace, from its origin, the connexion which subsisted between the English and 
the Rajah. 

History of the After the shock which the empire of the Great Mogul sustained by the inva- 
SS^exion* sion of Nadfr Shah, when the subahdars and other governors, freed from the 
of restraint of a powerful master, added to the territory, placed under their com- 

mand, as much as they were able of the adjacent country, the city and district of 
Benares were reduced under subjection to the Nabob of Oude. This city. 
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which was the principal seat of Brahmenical religion and learning, and to the Chap. VII. 
native inhabitants an object of prodigious veneration and resort, appears, during — ' 

the previous period of Mahomedan sway, to have remained under the imme- 
diate government of an Hindu. Whether, till the time at which it became an 
appanage to the Subah of Oude, it had ever been governed through the medium 
of any of the neighbouring viceroys, or had always paid its revenue immediately 
to the imperial treasury, does not certainly appear. With the exception of 
coining money, in his own name ; a prerogative of majesty, which, as long as 
the throne retained its vigour, was not enfeebled by communication ; and that 
of the administration of criminal justice, which the Nabob h id withdrawn, the 
Rajah of Benares had always, it is probable, enjoyed and exercised aU the 
powers of government, within his own dominions. In 1764, when the war 
broke out between the English and the Subahdar of Oude, Bulwant Sing was 
Rajah of Benares, and, excepting the payment of an annual tribute, was almost 
independent of that grasping chief, who meditated the reduction of Benares to 
the same species of dominion which he exercised over the province of Oude. 

The Rajah would gladly have seen the authority of the English substituted in 
Oude to that of the Vizir, whom he had so much occasion to dread. He offered 
to assist them with his forces ; and, to anticipate aU jealousy, from the idea of 
his aiming at independence, expressed his willingness to hold the country, sub- 
ject to the same obligations under them, as it had sustained in the case of the 
Nabob ; and so highly important was the service which he rendered to the 
Company, that the Directors expressed their sense of it in the strongest terms.^ 

When peace was concluded, the Rajah was secured from the effects of the 
Nabob’s resentment and revenge, by an express article in the treaty; upon 
which the English insisted, and the guarantee of which they solemnly undertook. 

Upon the death of Bulwant Sing, in the year 1770, the disposition of the Vizir 
to dispossess the family, and take the province into his own hands, was strongly 
displayed, but the English again interfered, and compelled the Vizir to confirm 
the succession to Cheyte Sing, the son of the late Rajah, and his posterity for 
ever, on the same terms, excepting a small rise in the annual payment, as those 
on which the country had been held by his father. In the year 1773, when 
hlr. Hastings paid his first visit to the Nabob of Oude, the preceding agreement 
was renewed and confirmed. “ The Nabob,” said Mr. Hastings, “ pressed me, 
in very earnest terms, for my consent, that he should dispossess the Rajah of 


■* In their Bengal Lettei', 26th May, 1768. 
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Book V. the forts of Leteefgiir and Bidgegur, and take from him ten lacs of rupees, 

' over and above the stipulated rents ; and he seemed greatly dissatisfied at my 

refusal.” B'lr. Hastings, howevei’, insisted that aU the advantages which had 
been secured to Bulwant Sing, and confirmed by the Nabob’s own deed to 
Cheyte Sing, should be preserved ; and he expressed, in the same letter, his 
opinion both of the faith of the Vizir, and the independence of the Rajah, in 
the following terms : “ I am well convinced that the Rajah’s inheritance, and 
perhaps his life, are no longer safe than while he enjoys the Company’s protec- 
tion ; which is his due, by the ties of justice, and the obligations of public faith : 
'and which policy enjoins us to afford him ever most effectually : his country is a 
strong barrier to ours, without subjecting us to any expense; and we may 
depend upon him as a sure ally, whenever we may stand in need of his ser- 
vices.” It was established accordingly, that “ no increase of revenue should 
ever thereafter be demanded.” 

When the Company’s new government, established in 1774, resolved upon 
forming a new arrangement with the son and successor of the Vizir, lately de- 
ceased ; the interest, whatever it was, which was possessed by the Vizir in the 
territory of the Rajah Cheyte Sing, was transferred from that chief to the Com- 
pany. Upon this occasion, it was resolved, not only that no infringement 
should take place of the previous rights and privileges of the Rajah, but that 
other advantages should be annexed. Mr. Hastings took the lead in this deter- 
mination ; and earnestly maintained the policy of rendering the Rajah totally 
independent in the government of Benares, under nothing but the payment 
of a fixed and invariable tribute. To this, with only a nominal modification, 
the Council agreed. It was a primary object, professed by all, that the Rajah 
should be completely secm'ed from all future encroachments, either upon his 
revenue, or his power ; and an unanimous resolution was passed, that, so long 
as he discharged his engagements, “ no more demands should be made upon 
him, by the Honourable Company, of any kind ; nor, on any pretence what- 
soever, should any person be allowed to interfere with his authority.” To pre- 
clude all ground for such interference, the right of coining money, and of admi- 
Agreement 'nistering penal justice, was transferred to him. Mr. Hastings proposed that the 
for a*x^**^^** Rajah should pay his tribute, not at his own capital of Benares, but at Patna, 
tnbute;,^ and -^vras the nearest station for the business of government, within the terri- 

exemption ^ 


^ Secret Consultations, Fort William, 4th Oct. 1773 ; Extiact of the Governoi-GeneraFs 
Report; Second Report of the Select Committee, 1782, p. 12. 

1 
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tory of the Company. And the reason which he suggested is worthy of record : Chap. VII. 
“ If a resident was appointed to receive the money, as it became due, at — ' 
Benares ; such a resident would unavoidably acquire an influence over the Rajah, from anj other 
and over his country ; which would, in effect, render him master of both. This 
consequence might not, perhaps, he brought completely to pass, without a 
struggle ; and many appeals to the Council, which, in a government constituted 
like this, cannot fail to terminate against the Rajah : And, by the construction, to 
which his opposition to the agent would be liable, might eventually draw on him 
severer restrictions ; and end in reducing him to the mean and depraved state of 
a mere zemindar.” The chain of acknowledgments is instructive and memo- 
rable ; 1st. That a resident of the Company, at the court of a native Prince, 
though for ever so confined and simple a purpose, no more than that of receiving 
periodical payment of a definite sum of money, would engross the power of the 
Prince, and become, in effect, the master of the country ; 2dly, That in any 
disputes which might arise with the agent, in the resistance offered by the 
Prince to these encroachments, the Prince is sure of injustice from the Com- 
pany’s government, sure that all appeals to it will terminate against him, and 
that even his attempts to oppose the encroachments of the agent will be liable 
to such constructions, as may induce the Company’s servants to plunge him into 
the lowest state of oppression and degradation ; and, 3dly, That this state of 
“ meanness and depravity ” is the ordinary state of a zemindar, f 

* Minute in Council of the Governor-General on the 12th of June, 1775. 

t Mr. Harwell even went so far, as to record it m his minute as his opinion and desire, that 
tlie Rajah should be exempt even from tribute, andiendered in all respects an independent Sove- 
reign. His words are these ; “ The independence of Gauzeepore (the Rajah’s country) on Oude, 
is a great political object, and ought to be insisted on ; and whatever may be resolved respecting 
the revenue paid by the Rajah of that country, the English government ought not to stand in 
the same i elation to it as the late Vizir, because the country of Benares and Gauzeepore is a 
natural hairier to these provinces, and the Rajah should have the strongest tie of interest to sup- 
port our government, in case of any future rupture with the Subah of Oude. — To make this his 
interest, he must not be tributary to the Enghsh government ; for, from the mstant he becomes 
its tiibutaiy, from that moment we may expect him to side against us, and, by taking advantage 
of the troubles and commotions that may arise, attempt to disburthen himself of his pecuniary 
obligations.” Bengal Consultations, 13th Feb. 1775. As a specimen of the changes to which the 
sentiments of these rulers were liable, compare the words of the Mmute of this same Mr. Barwell, 
not thi ee years and five months afterwards, viz. in his Mmute in Council, 9th of July, 1778; 

“ I have long regarded the mihtary establishment of Benares, under the Rajah’s native officers, 
as a defect : I therefore most heartily agree to the present proposal for three disciplined batta- 
lions to be kept up and paid by the Rajah, and sincerely hope the Company will direct, that the 
VOL. II. 4 G 
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It was in tlie end arranged, that the payment of the tiibute should be made 
at Calcutta, a commission being allowed for the additional expense : And Mr. 
Francis was anxious that the independence of the Rajah should be modified no 
fartlier than by an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the English ; a con- 
dition not practically affecting his government, and conducive no less to his 
security, than to the dignity of those to whom the compliment was paid/^ 

Upon these terms the settlement was concluded ; and the Rajah continued to 
pay his tribute with an exactness rarely exemplified in the history of the tributary 
princes of Hindustan. Unhappily for him, he was not an indilFerent spectator 
of the disputes which agitated the Supreme Council. It is a fact,” says the 
Governor-General, that when the unhappy divisions of our government had 
proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil violence, by the attempt to wrest 
from me my authority, in the month of June, 1777, f he had deputed a man 
named Sumboonaut, with an express commission to my o])ponent ; and the man 
had proceeded as far as Mooi'shedabad, when, hearing of the change of affairs, he 
stopped, and the Rajah recalled him.” It is somewhat wonderful that a circum- 
stance, no greater than this, should have made so deep an impression upon the 
mind of the Governor-General, as to be enumerated, after the lapse of years, 

Tvhole force of Benares and Gauzeepore, under the Zemindar, be placed upon the same footing 
as the regular military force of the Presidency.” It is to be observed, that the three battalions 
were a meie pretence. The Rajah was only required to give money; and the battalions were 
never raised 

^ The thiid paragiapli of his Minute in Council, on the 13th of Feb, 1775, was in these 
words; The present Rajah of Benaies to be confiimed m the Zemmdaiy, which may be pei- 
petuated m the family under a fixed annual tiibute, and a fixed fine at each futuie investiture ; 
the Rajah’s authority in bis ovn countiy to be left full and uncontrouled.” And this he fuithei 
explained in a Minute, dated the 4th of Mai ch, in the following words ; In agreeing to the 
proposed independence of the Rajali of Benares, my meaning was, to adhere strictly to the thud 
paragraph of my Minute of the 13th of February, that the Zemmdary may be perpetuated m his 
family on fixed and unalterable conditions. It is highly for his own advantage, to be considered 
as a vassal of the Sovereign of these kingdoms, holding a great hereditary fief by a fixed tenuie, 
and acknowledging the Sovereign of Bengal and Bahar to be his lord paramount. Speaking my 
sentiments without reserve, I must declare, that in settling this article, I look foiwaid to the 
asseition or acceptance of the sovereignty of these piovinces, plenojure, on the part of Ins most 
Gracious Majesty, the King of Great Biitain.” 

f What he calls the attempt to wrest from him his authority, was his own refusal to obey the 
appointment of the Company, when Sir John Claveiing was nominated to the place of Governor- 
General, upon the resignation which Mr. Hastings disowned. 

4 : The Governoi -General’s Narrative of the Tiansactions at Benares, App. No. I, Second 
Repoit of the Select Committee, 1781, 
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in a laboured apology, among the causes which justified the pi’osecution of the Chap. Vll. 

Rajah to his ruin. ' 

^ 1781 

In the year 1778, the Governor-General proposed, that a requisition should be a lequisiLion 

made upon the Rajah Cheyte Sing, for the maintenance of three battalions of more' 
sepoys estimated at five lacs of rupees per annum, during the continuance of 
the wax’. In settling the terms of the connexion of the Rajah with the Com- 
pany, in 1775, it had been proposed, for consideration, by the Govemoi’-General, 
whether the Rajah should not engage to keep a body of 2,000 cavalry constantly 
on foot, which should be consigned to the service of the Company, receiving an 
additional pay or gratuity, as often as the public interest should requu-e. But 
this proposition was rejected by the rest of the Council, even by Mr. Barwell, 
on the score of its being a mere enhancement of the tribute of the Rajah, under 
a different name. And the Governor-General then declared, that ‘‘ it was far 
from his intention to propose this, or any other article, to be imposed on the 
Rajah by compulsion ; he only proposed it, as an article of speculation.” Mr. 

Francis and Mr. Wheler, in 1778, consented that an aid, to the amount which 
the Governor-General proposed, should be requested of the Rajah, but demiured 
as to the right of enforcing any demand beyond that of the stipulated tribute ; 
and Mr. Hastings agreed to reserve the question of light to their superiors.'^ 
Professing a strong desire to show his friendship to the Company, the Rajah, as 
was to be expected, endeavoured to obtain an abatement of the sum ; and when 
he gave his consent to the whole, expressly declared that it was only for a single 
year. In resentment of these endeavours to limit the amount of the contribu- 
tion, the Governor-General proposed, that no time should be allowed for. the 
convenience of payment ; but the whole should be exacted immediately. “ I 
acquiesce,” were the words of Mr. Francis’s Minute ; “ though, in my own 
opinion, it would answer as well to us, and be less distressing to the Rajah, if 
the subsidy were added in equal proportions to the monthly receipts of the 
tribute.” 

The Rajah pleaded poverty ; and, praying for indulgence in point of time, 
engaged to make good the total payment in six or seven months. The Governor- 
General treated the very request as a high offence ; and added the following 
very explanatory words ; “ I will not conceal from the Board, that I have ex- 
pected this evasive conduct in the Rajah, having been some time past u'ell 

* The expressions in his Minute in Council (9th July, 1778,) are these . . . . “ wishing to avoid 

the question of right ” “I wish to leave the decision of future right to our superiois,” 

4 G 2 
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Book V. informed, that he had been advised in this manner to procrastinate tlie payment 
of the five iacs, to afford time for the anival of dispatdies from England, tv hich 
were to bring' orders for a total change in this government ; and this he was 
given to expect would produce a repeal of the demand made upon him by the 
present government.” A delay, founded upon the hope that the Governor- 
General would be stript of power, might sting the mind of the Governor-General, 
if it was a mind of a particular description ; but a delay, founded upon the hope 
of remission, (even if it had been ascertained to be the fact) would not, by any 
body, unless he were in the situation of the Governor-General, be regarded as 
much of a crime. Mr. Francis and IMr. ^\Tieler were over-ruled, and the resident 
at Benares was commanded immediately to repair to the Rajah, to demand, that 
in five days the whole of the money should be paid, to denounce to him that a 
failure in this respect would be treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal, 
and to abstain from all intercourse with him till further instructions, if the 
requisition was not obeyed. 

A second le- In the following year, the demand was renewed. The Rajah now more 
same earnestly represented the narrowness of his circumstances ; the hardship which 
was imposed upon him, by so heavy an exaction ; his exemption, by the terms of 
his treaty, from all demands beyond the amount of his tribute, which was most 
regularly paid ; and his express stipulation, annexed to his former payment, that 
it was not to be for more than a year. The Governor-General replied in terms 
more imperious and harsh than before ; threatening him with military execution, 
unless he paid immediate and unconditional obedience to the command. The 
Rajah I'epeated his remonstrance, in the most earnest, but the most submissive 
and even suppliant terms. The troops were ordered to mai’ch. He was com- 
pelled to pay not only the original demand, but 2,000/., as a fine for delay, 
under the title of expense of the troops employed to coerce him. 

A third, and In the third year, that is, in 1780, the exaction was renewed ; but several 
reqiuSion*^of ^cw chcumstances were, in this year, annexed to the transaction. The Rajah 
the same sort, jjjg confidential minister to Calcutta, to mollify the Governor-General, by 
the most submissive expressions of regret for having inemred his displeasure, 
even by confessions of error and of fault, and by the strongest protestations of 
a desire to make every possible exertion for the recovery of his favour. This 
however included not the payment of the five lacs, of which the agent was 
instructed to use his utmost endeavours to obtain a remission. For the better 
accomplishment of this object, he was furnished with a secret compliment to the 
Governor-General, of the amount of two lacs of rupees. At first, as we are told 

3 
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by Mr. Hastings, he absolutely refused the present, and assured the agent of the Chap. VIL 
Rajah that the contribution must be paid. Afterwards, however, he accepted the ' ^ 

present ; with a view, as he himself informs us, to apply the money to a peculiar 
exigency of the public service. Be it so. The money of the Rajah however 
was tendered, for a purpose which it was impossible to mistake: And that 
money, with all the obligation which the receipt of it imported, was in fact 
received.* The contribution, nevertheless, was exacted. The remonstrances 
of the Rajah, and his renewed endeavours to gain a little time, were treated as 
renewed delinquency ; and for these endeavours the Governor-General imposed 
upon him a mulct or fine of 10,000/. ;f and the troops were ordered to march 
into the Rajah’s country, on the same errand, and on the same terms, as in the 
preceding year. 

The Rajah again submitted, and the money was again discharged. But these A fourth re- 
submissions and payments were no longer regarded as enough. An additional 
burthen was now to be imposed. A resolution was passed in the Supreme Council, Ka- 

jah. 

^ For the circumstances of this present, see Hastings’ Answer to Burke’s Eighth Charge ; the 
Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, 1781 ; and the Minutes of the Evidence taken at the 
Trial of Wail en Hastings. These circumstances are lemarkahle, and chaiacteristic . At first, 
perfect concealment of the transaction: such measures, however, -taken, as may if afterwaids 
necessary appeal to imply a design of futuie disclosure : when concealment becomes difficult and 
hazardous, then disclosure made. The Governor-General, on the 29th of June, offered to apply 
23,000/., which, as he described it, appealed to be, though not asserted to be, money of his own, 
to the support of the detachment under Colonel Carnac, destined to act in the country of 
Scmdia: Wliether the accommodation was meant to be a loan or a gift did not appear. Of the 
receipt of this money as a present no intimation was made to the Court of Diiectors before the 
29th of November following , when he only alludes to it, but expiessly withholds explanation. 

Stating the reason of mentioning the matter at all to be a desire of obviating the false con- 
clusions or purposed misrepresentations ” which might be made of his offer to defray the expense 
of Carnac’s detachment, as if that offer weie “ either an artifice of ostentation, or the effect of 
coriupt influence,” he tells them, that the money, by whatever means it came into his possession, 
was not his own ; that he had himself no right to it, nor would or could have received it, but for the 
occasion which prompted him to avail himself of the accidental means which were at that instant 
afforded him, of accepting and convex ting it to the property and use of the Company.” Even here, 
he represents his converting it to the use of the Company, as a voluntary favour he conferred upon 
the Company, when the money was m reality the money of the Company, and when every thing 
received in presents was theirs. He had given no further explanation up to the end of 1783 ; and 
the first knowledge obtained m England of the source whence the money was derived, was diawn 
from Major Scott by the inter logatories of the Select Committee. See Eleventh Report, p. 7. 

f The payment of this mulct is stated as doubtful, in Bmke’s Charges; but as it is passed 
without mention in the Answer, the silence must, in this as in other cases, be taken for confession* 
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that the Rajah, besides his tribute, and the annual contribution of five lacs of 
rupees, should be required to furnish to the Bengal Government such part of the 
cavalry entertained in his service, as he could spare : And the resident was 
instructed by the Governor-General to make a peremptory demand of 2,000. 
The Rajah represented that he had only 1,300 cavahy in his service, and that 
they were all employed in guarding the country, or in collecting the revenues. 
The Governor-General reduced his demand, first to 1,500, and at last to 1,000. 
The Rajah collected 500 horse, as he himself, and without contradiction, affirmed, 
and 500 matchlock men as a substitute for the remainder : He sent woi’d to the 
Governor-General that this force was ready to receive his commands ; but never 
obtained any answer. 

The Governor-General had other views. He wanted money, and he was 
resolved that the plunder of the unhappy Rajah, whom he disliked, should be 
the source from which it was to flow. “ I was I’esolved,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to di’aw from his guilt the means of relief to the Company’s distresses. 
In a word, I had determined to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to 
exact a severe vengeance for his past delinquency.” * The confession has the 
merit of frankness, be the other virtues belonging to it such as they may. The 
guilt, as it is called, consisted, exclusively, in a reluctance to submit to the impo- 
sition of a very heavy burthen, from which the Rajah considered that he ought 
to be free. 

The Rajah was informed of the hostile designs which were entertained against 
him, and, in order to mitigate the fury of the storm, sent an offer to the 
Governor-General of twenty lacs of rupees for the public service. The offer was 
scornfully rejected. And a sum of not less than fifty lacs, was the peremptory 
demand. From the Governor-General’s information we learn, that he was at 
this time offered a large sum of money for the dominions of the Rajah, by the 
Nabob of Oude ; that he was resolved to extort the obedience of the Rajah ; 
otherwise to reduce his forts, and seize the treasure which they were supposed 
to contain ; or to conclude a bargain for his dominions with the Nabob Vizir. 

It is necessary to be remarked, that Mr. Fowke, who had been replaced in 
the office of resident at Benares by the express command of the Court of 
Directors, the Governor-General removed about six months before his journey to 
Benares, on the sole pretence that " he thought the resident there should be a 
man of his own nomination and confidence though the Court of Dii’ectors had 


* Governor-General’s Narrative, K., ut supra. 
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decreed the contrary, and issued to that eiFect their most peremptory commands. Chap. VII. 
It is also requisite to be stated, that though the Governor-General departed for ’ 

Benares with the intention of inflicting a severe vengeance on the Rajah, a 
design which he communicated in trust to some of his confidential friends, he 
entered no intimation of this design in the consultations, or records of the Deli- 
berative Council, but on the contrary a minute, importing nothing beyond an 
amicable and ordinary adjustment, and desiring powers for nothing but to make 
such arrangements, and perform such acts, for the improvement of the Zemindary 
“ as he should think fit and consonant to the mutual engagements subsisting 
between the Company and the Rajah.” The aptness of the expression consisted 
in its having sufficient laxity to stretch around all that the actor had in view, 
while its more obvious signification led not the mind of the hearer to any but 
ordinary transactions. 

Upon the approach of the Governor-General to the boundary of the Rajah’s The Govemoi- 

^ T t G'cncr3.1 Rr™ 

dominions, that Prince went out to meet him, and, to render the compliment rives at Be- 
stni more respectful, with a retinue unusually great. Not contented with a 
mere interview of form, the Rajah pressed for a more confidential conversation. 

“ He professed,” says Mr. Hastings, “ much concern to hear that I was dis- 
pleased with him, and contrition for having given cause for it, assuring me that 
his Zemindary, and all that he possessed, were at my devotion ; and he accom- 
panied his words by an action, either strongly expressive of the agitation of his 
mind, or his desme to impress on mine a conviction of his sincerity — by laying 
his turban on my lap.” Mr. Hastings, according to his own account, treated 
the declarations of the Rajah as unworthy of his regard, and dismissed him. 

Mr. Hastings arrived in the capital of the Rajah on the 14th of August; earlier 
by some hours than the Rajah himself. The Rajah communicated his intention 
of waiting upon him in the evening. But the Governor-General sent his 
prohibition ; and at the same time directed him to forbear his visits, till per- 
mission should be received. The resident was next morning sent to the Rajah 
with a paper of complaints and demands. The Rajah in reply transmitted, in 
the course of the day, a paper in which he endeavoured to make it appear that 
his conduct was not liable to so much blame as the Governor-General imputed ; 
nor deserved the severity of treatment which was bestowed. The Governor- Puts the Ka- 
General, without any further communication, put him under arrest the following ^ 

morning ; and imprisoned him in his own house with a military guard. 

This is the point, at which the reader should pause, to examine, by the rules 
of justice, the conduct of the parties; since to this lime their actions were 
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the offspring of choice ; afterwards, they became more the result of necessity on 
both sides. 

Suppose the justice of the demand to have been ever so clear and certain ; 
suppose that the Rajah had procrastinated, and endeavoured to evade the pay- 
ment of his defined and established tribute, which on the contrary he always 
paid with singular exactness ; suppose that importunity on each occasion had 
been requisite, and the delay of a few months incurred ; even in this case, where 
blame, if inability hindered not, might without dispute have been due, it will 
be acknowledged, that the behaviour of the Governor-General would have been 
harsh, precipitate, and cruel. Even the fines, and the soldiers, would have been 
too hastily and vindictively applied to an offence, so common in India, and to 
which any consequences of importance are so little attached. The arrest, which 
to a man of rank is the deepest disgrace and injury, would have been an excess 
of punishment to a very considerable degree beyond the line of justice and 
humanity. If so, how much must be supposed to be added to that excess, 
when it is considered that the demand itself was extraordinary, irregular, and 
liable to the imputation of injustice ; that some even of Mr. Hastings’ colleagues 
disputed the right of the Company to enforce any such demand ; and that Mr. 
Hastings, though he declared that his opinion was in favour of the right, dared 
not to decide upon it, but in express terms left the question doubtful, and re- 
served the decision for his superiors ? 

Mr. Hastings imposes a heavy burthen upon a native Prince : His right, in 
point of law or justice, is a matter of doubt : The Prince shows reluctance to 
submit to what he very naturally regards as oppression ; and by some little and 
ordinary artifices he endeavours to elude the demand : To this reluctance and 
these little artifices, Mr. Hastings attaches the name of guilt : Having sufficiently 
attached to them the name of guilt, he holds it requisite that guilt should meet 
with punishment : And as it is the dignity of the state against which the offence 
has been committed, the dignity of the state, which is infinite, requires that the 
punishment should be adequately severe. If this be justice, a way may be found 
for inflicting any punishment justly, at any time, upon any human being. 

There are considerations, on the opposite side, which must not be forgotten. 
Mr. Hastings, in his present exigency, might naturally expect assistance from the 
Rajah. It was common for the tributary Princes of the country to be compelled 
to assist their superiors in war. And it is probable that Mr. Hastings counted 
upon that assistance, when, in 1773, the agreement with the Rajah was formed. 
It is, however, not a matter of doubt, that by the terms of that solemn com- 
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pact, the Governor-General and his colleagues, whether they so intended or not, Chap VII. 
did surrender and renounce aU right to make any demand upon the Rajah of ' 
such assistance, or of any emolument or service whatsoever beyond the amount 
of his annual tribute. 

Mr. Hastings, in contest with his accusers, endeavoured to lay the burthen of 
his defence upon the duties which in India a dependant ruler owes to the autho- 
rity on which he depends. But if these duties, whatever they may be, are 
solemnly remitted by him to whom they are due, and the right to exact them 
is formally given up, the obligation is destroyed, and becomes as if it never had 
existed. That the words of the grant to the Rajah Cheyte Sing barred every 
demand beyond that of his tribute, and by consequence that which was now 
made, Hastings no where directly controverts.^ He meets not the argument, 

* The form of the words was affirmative and negative ; the first clause defining that which he 
«Vas to pay ; the latter clause excluding by expiess declaration whatever was not defined and speci- 
fied in the former. Ambiguity could not more effectually be excluded. The first clause included 
his tribute, and nothing else ; the latter negatived whatever was not in the first clause, that is, 
whatever was not his tribute. The words to which reference is always made, are the words of 
the resolution of the Council. It is true, that the woids of the sunnud, which was afterwards 
actually granted, and which ought to have been exactly correspondent to the words of the reso- 
lution, were too indefinite to fix any thing whatsoever in favour of the Rajah. But this is one of 
the injuries which the Rajah sustained, and cannot be employed to justify the oppiession which 
was grounded upon it : it is on the contrary a heinous fraud, for which the authois were justly ac- 
countable. And the words of the resolution ought to be the explanation and the standard of what 
is left undefined in the sunnud. It is remarkable, that there was a great deal of irregularity, and 
some suspicious circumstances, in the mode of making out the deeds, and performing the invest- 
ment. The Rajah objected to the first forms. They weie altered. Other forms weie adopted. 

And in the charges against Mr. Hastings, voted by the House of Commons, it is stated, that 
neither the first set of deeds, nor the second set of deeds, were entered in the records, oi trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors. In fact, there is so much the appearance of improper design in 
these proceedings, that Mr. Burke scruples not to say, they give, by that complicated, aitifi- 
cial, and fraudulent management, as well as by his (Mr. Hastings) omitting to record that mate- 
rial document, strong reason to presume that he did even then meditate to make some evil use of 
the deeds, which he thus withheld from the Company, and which he did afterwards in reality 
make, when he found means and opportunity to effect his evil purpose.*' The design was, how- 
ever, probably, no woise than to leave himself a latitude of power with regard to the Rajah. But 
the indefiniteness of the sunnud very ill agreed with the solicitude expressed in Council by the 
Governor-General, in 1775, to exempt the Rajah from dependanqe, and all chance of encroach- 
iment on his power. It is also necessary to state, that Mr. Hastings avers he had no concern in 
making out the sunnuds, or omitting to record them ; that these practical operations belonged to 
the Secretary of the Board, under the superintendence of the majority, of which at this time M 
FOB. 11. 4 H 
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Book V. because it could not be answered ; he endeavours to defeat it by other means ; 

by hiding it from observation, while he sedulously directs the attention to dif- 
ferent points. 

We must also be allowed to examine the rights which the custom of India 
gave, to the Prince who received, over the Prince who afforded the tribute. Far 
were they, indeed, from being of such a nature, as Mr. Hastings, for the benefit 
of his own exculpation, affirmed. By whose construction ? By the habitual con- 
struction, by the public acts, of Mr. Hastings himself. The East India Com- 
pany were the dependants of the Emperor Shah Aulum, and paid him a tribute. 
Did the East India Company hold themselves bound to obey every demand 
which the Emperor might choose to make upon them for assistance in his wars ? 
Did they not ti’eat him as a person to whose commands, or most urgent suppli- 
cations, not the smallest attention was necessary ? Did they not even treat him 
as a person toward whom they had no occasion to fulfil even the most solemn 
engagements Did they not, as soon as they pleased, refuse to pay him even his 
tribute for that part of his dominions which they continued to hold in his name ? 
Did not their ally, the Nabob of Oude, in like manner depend upon the Em- 
peror, and owe him tribute, which he never paid ? Was he not even his Vizir > 
in other words, his chief minister and servant, and therefore bound by a double 
duty to obey, to aid, and to protect him ? Did he, on these accounts, perform 
towards him the smallest act of service, or obedience ? No one, than Mr. Hastings, 
better knew, that in India the obligation of the person who pays tribute to the 
person who receives it is deemed so very slight, as scarcely to be felt or regarded ; 
and no man was more ready to act upon that principle, when it suited his pur- 
poses, than Mr. Hastings. The law of the strongest, indeed, was in perfect 
force ; and whenever any party had the power to enforce obedience, it had no 
limit but that of his wiU. 

The relation in which the Company stood to the Rajah, the one as sovereign, 
the other as subject, BIr. Hastings represented as conferring “ an inherent right 
to impose such assessments as the Company thought expedient.” But, in that 
case, the compact into which the Company entered with the Rajah, that on no 
pretence whatsoever should any demand whatsoever be made upon him, beyond 
the amount of his tribute, were a form of words totally destitute of meaning, or 
rather a solemn mockery, by which the Company gave security and assurance to 

was not a part ; and that if there was any misconduct, that majority are to answer for it. See his 
Defence on the Third Charge. 


3 
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the mind of the Rajah, that they would take from him nothing beyond his tri- Chap. VII. 
bute, excepting just as much, and just as often, as they pleased. ^ 

Mr. Hastings, in his own justification, and after the time when his conduct 
had produced the most alarming events, alleged the previous existence of de- 
signs, and even preparations, on the part of the Rajah, traitorous and hostile to 
the Company. For the evidence of these designs, Mr. Hastings presents his own 
naked assertion. But to that, in such circumstances, little value is to be at- 
tached. The assertion was also contradicted ; and by the man who best knew 
on what grounds it was made ; by Mr. Hastings himself. It was contradicted, 
by his actions, a better testimony than his words. So far from repairing to the 
capital of the Rajah, as to a place where any danger was to be apprehended, he 
repaired to it as a place where he might commit the greatest outrage upon its 
sovereign without the smallest dread of opposition or revenge, f 

^ Mr. Francis at the time remarked; I did, from the first, express a doubt, whether we had 
strictly a light to increase our demands upon the Rajah beyond the terms which we oiiginally 
agreed to give him ; which he consented to ; and which, as I have constantly understood it, were 
made the fundamental tenure by which he held his Zemindary. If such demands can be in- 
creased upon him at the discretion of the superior power, he has no rights ; he has no property , or 
at least he has no security for either. Instead of five lacs, let us demand fifty : whether he re- 
fuses, or is unable, to pay the money, the forfeiture of his Zemindary may be the immediate con- 
sequence of It, unless he can find means to redeem himself by a new treaty.” Minute in Council, 

28th September, 1778 ; Second Report, ut supra, p. SO. 

t The affidavits, appended to Mr. Hastings’ Narrative, instead of proving that any design of 
rebellion was on foot, prove the contrary ; by showing the total want of a foundation for the pre- 
tended suspicions. Much testimony was given in defence to this point on the trial. It amounted 
however to nothing but a statement of rumours^ or of equivocal appearances, or of the opinions 
of witnesses who believed that which they wished. (See printed Minutes of Evidence on the 
Benares Charge, p. 1601 to 1616 and 1664 — 1788.) Lieutenant-Colonel Crabb, on the sub- 
ject of the reports respecting the disaffection of the Rajah — (after the tieatment which he had re- 
ceived, the known existence of a cause for disaffection was very likely to be confounded with 
the supposed existence of disaffection itself—) was asked by the Select Committee (Second Report, 

Appendix, No. 11), “ Whether there were any circumstances in the Company’s situation at that 
time to consider those reports probable ? He said, Not that he knew of ; reports were circulated one 
half hour, and contradicted the next ; and no one can trace the origin.” Among the alleged 
proofs was given, a recent augmentation of his troops ; of cavalry, to the amount of 5,000; (see 
the Evidence of Major Fairfax, Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 15); yet all the horse in his 
service, when he was obliged to take the field, amounted only to about 2,000 ; see Hastings’ Nar- 
rative, ut supra, Dd. The same sort of suspicions, and the same sort of reports, existed against 
the Nabob of Oude, and with more probability, and with more danger, because he had greater 
power. The Governor-General himself says, I had received several intimations, imputing evil 
designs to the Nabob, and warning me to guard myself against them, and especially be careful 

4 H 2 
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Book V. By Mr. Hastings the Rajah was represented as having vast riches, which he 
— ungratefully desired to withhold from the Company in their greatest distress. If 
the fact had corresponded with the assertion, it is not very allowable, for a mere 
debt of gratitude, to prosecute a man to his ruin. Of the riches of the Rajah, 
however, we look in vain for the proof ; and the fancy of those riches was, in all 
probability, nothing more than a part of that vain imagination of the unbounded 
opulence of India, which the experience of our countrymen might at a very 
early period have extinguished in their minds, but which their cupidity has, in 
spite of their experience, kept alive, to hurry them into many of the weakest 
and most exceptionable of their acts. Of the Princes of India, there has not 
been one whom, after experience, they have not found to be poor ; scarcely has 
there been any whom, before experience, they have not believed to be rich. 

Mr. Hastings endeavoured to strengthen his justification by chicaning about 
the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. Mr. Hastings denied that 
he was a sovereign prince : he w’^as only a Zemindar. Did this, however, change 
the nature of the compact, by which the Company had bound themselves to 
exact from this man, whether Prince or Zemindar, no more than his annual tri- 
bute? Would Mr. Hastings have asserted, that, being a Zemindar, the Company 
had any better right to plunder him, than if he was a dependant Prince ? Had 
he been a subject, in the most unlimited sense of the word, would it have been 
any thing else than plunder, not to have taxed him along with the rest of his 
fellow-subjects, but to have gone to him personally, and singly, and have taken 
from film by compulsion, whatever it was the pleasure of the exactor to take ? 
Would Mr. Hastings have undertaken to point out where the line of distinction 
between a Zemindar, and a dependant Prince, was to be found? Was not every 
Zemindar that had a large extent of territory and power, a dependant Prince ; 

that I did not expose myself to the effects of concealed treachery, by visiting him without a 
strong guard. Many circumstances favoured this suspicion. No sooner had the rebellion of this 
Zemindary (Benares) manifested Itself, than its contagion instantly flew to Fyzabad — and the ex- 
tensive territory lying on the north of the river Dewa, and known by the names of Goorucpoor 
and Barcech. In the city of Fyzabad, the mother and grandmother of the Nabob openly espoused 
the paity of Cheyte Sing, encouraging and inviting people to enlist for his service, and their ser- 
vants took up arms against the English. Two battalions of regular sepoys in the Vizir’s service, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hannay, who had been entrusted with the charge of 
that district, were attacked and sunounded in various places, many of them cut to pieces, and 
Colonel Hannay himself, encompassed by multitudes, narrowly escaped the same fate. The 
Nabob Vizii was charged with being piivy to the intrigues which had produced and fomented 
those disturbances ; and the little account that he seemed to make of them served to counte- 
nance the suspicion.” (Narrative, ut supra, Cc.) 
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and was not every Prince of a small extent of territory and power, a mere Chap. VII. 
Zemindar ? What could constitute any man a sovereign Prince, if all the powers 
of government secured, without participation, to him and his heirs for ever, over a 
country surpassing the extent of considerable kingdoms, did not constitute the 
Rajah of Benares a Prince? — But the father of the Rajah, Bulwant Sing, said 
Mr. Hastings, rose from the condition of a petty Zemindar. — ^What had this to do 
with the question ? Did any one, better than Mr. Hastings, know, that those who 
acquii’ed the station of dependant Princes in India almost uniformly ascended 
fi:om the lowest origin ? Did the birth of Aliverdi Khan prevent him from being 
the Subahdar of Bengal, and leaving his heir in the state of a tributary 
Prince ?* 

Another of the allegations, upon which the defence was attempted of the 
demands which Mr. Hastings made upon the Rajah and the an'est of him for 
evasions of payment, was ; that the police of the Rajah’s dominions was very 
defective. It would have been difficult for his accuser to show in what part of 
India it was good. Three instances are adduced, on the complaint of Major 
Eaton, the English officer commanding at Buxar, in which the people of the 
country had behaved without respect to the English authority, and in one instance 
with violence to English sepoys, and even English officers. Upon this, remon- 
strance had been made to the Rajah, and, though it is not alleged that he 
abetted his officers or people, yet he had not made redress, to the satisfaction of 
the offended party. On the 14th of December, 1780, the Supreme Council 
wrote, commanding the Rajah to make inquiry into one of the cases ; which, as 
there is no complaint to the contrary, except that an answer had not been received 
on the 17th of next month, it would appear that he did. And just seven months 

^ What was the condition of the Zemindars of the province of Benares, whose obedience as 
subjects was due to Cheyte Sing ? The fact is, that nothing was so indefinite as the title Ze- 
mindar. Mr. Hastings himself says, The expulsion of Cheyte Sing was indisputably a rem» 
lution. I have always called it so.” A revolution, consisting m the mere change of a land-renter, 
removeable at pleasure! It is curious to contrast the woids of Mr Hastings’s own agent, Major 
Scott, who had occasion to exalt the situation of the Rajah : Mi Fowke, as Resident at 
Benares, appears to him, and certainly is, as an ambassador at a foieign though dependant courts 
From that Rajah, the Company receive 300,000^. sterling a yeai : Benares is the seat of politics ; 
vackeels, or ambassadors, from every power in India reside constantly there.” Evidence of Major 
Scott, in the Fifth Report (p, 7) of the Select Committee, 1781. Yet no small portion of the 
evidence adduced for the defence on Mr. Hastings’s trial went to piove that the Rajah was 
z mere Zemindar. Vide Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. 
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V. after the date of this letter Mr. Hastings set out on the journey to inflict that 
p unishm ent on the Rajah which led to his ruin.^' 

Another extraordinary declaration of Mr. Hastings remains to be explored. 
“ I will suppose,” says he, “ for a moment, that I have erred, that I have acted 
with an unwarranted rigour towards Cheyte Sing, and even with injustice : Let 
my motive be consulted.” Then follows the account of this motive, in the following 
words : “ I left Calcutta, impressed with the belief, that extraordinary means, 
and those exerted with a strong hand, were necessaiy to preserve the Company’s 
interests from sinking under the accumulated weight which oppressed them. 
I saw a political necessity for curbing the overgrown power of a great member of 
their dominion, and to make it contribute to the relief of thefr pressing exigen- 
cies. If I erred, my error was prompted by an excess of zeal for their interests, 
operating with too strong a bias on my judgment.” f Here some portion of the 
truth comes forth. The Company were in want of money. The Rajah was 
supposed to possess it. And since he would not give what was demanded wil- 
lingly, the resolution was formed to take it from him by force. The pretence, 
however, that his power was overgrown, that is, from its magnitude an object 
of danger, was utterly groundless. In what respect had that power in- 
creased, during the short period of five years, from the time when Mr. Hastings 
and his colleagues confirmed and established his power, and when Mr. Has- 
tings was so far from dreading it, that he wished to make it still more inde- 
pendent than it was really made ? By a small body of troops hastily collected 
together, and wretchedly provided both with provisions and pay, the whole 
power of the Rajah was in a few days, and with little bloodshed, completely 
subdued. And the military officers declared, that, even if the country had deli- 
berately rebelled, a single brigade of the Company’s army would have sufficed 
for its reduction, t 

Nor was the Governor-General so perfectly disinterested, as he was desirous to 

* Vide Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, p. 1601. 

•j- Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra, O, No. 1. 

See the evidence of Lieutenant Colonel Crabb, Second Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 
11. Observe the words of Mr. Hastings himself: “ The treachery of Rajah Cheyte Sing has 
compelled me to retreat to this place, where I wait to reduce this Zemindary ; a worle I trust of no 

great drfficulty or time Troops are assembling daily, to lahich he can qfbrd no opposition.” 

Governor-General’s letter to Colonel Muir, dated Chunargur, 29ih August, 1781, ut supra, 
No. Evidence was adduced on the trial, however, to prove this point with the rest. Vide 
Minutes, ut supra, on the Benares charge. 
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make it appear. The whole power and emoluments of his ofBce, over which Chap. VII. 
he watched with so much jealousy and desire, were the powerful interests by ’ 7^^! ' 

which he was stimulated. He knew, under the sentiments which prevailed at 
home, by what a slender and precarious tenure he enjoyed his place. He knew 
well that success or adversity would determine the question. He knew that with 
those whom he served, plenty of money was success, want of that useful article, 
adversity. He found himself in extreme want of it. The treasure to which 
he looked was the fancied treasure of the Rajah ; and he was determined to 
make it his own. If under such circumstances as these a zeal for the government 
which he served could sanctify his actions, then may Jefferies be regarded as a 
virtuous judge.=^ 

On the very evening of the first day after the arrival of the Governor-General The Rajah 
in the capital of the Rajah, he gave his commands to Mr. Markham, the arreTtl^ ° 
Resident ; who proceeded the next morning, with a few of Ms orderlies, to the 
palace of the Rajah, and thus reported to his employer the rcSlllt of Ms mission. 

The Rajah submitted quietly to the arrest ; and assured me, that whatever 
were your orders, he v/as ready implicitly to obey : he hoped that you would 
alow him a subsistence ; but as for his Zemindary, his forts, and his treasure, 

* Mr. Hastir^gS represented his animosity as inflamed by the danger, to which the detachment 
of Colonel Camac in Scmdia’s country was exposed. The money expected fiom the Rajah was, 
accoiding to the statement of Mr. Hastings, destined to that service. But, m the first place, Mr. 

Hastings was inexcusable, if he left the subsistence of an army, in a dangeious situation, to depend 
upon a supply which he knew to be precarious. Besides, it is, by the Select Committee, in their 
Second Report, shown, from a comparison of the dates, that the distress of the aimy was not an 
effect of delay in the payments of the Rajah. And it is still further shown by that Committee in 
their Eleventh Report, that the present of two lacs of rupees (2S,000^. steiling), which the 
Governor-General took from the Rajah, he actually proposed to the Council on the 26th of 
June, 1780, to employ, (not representing it as money not his own) in supporting the detachment 
under Carnac. The following are a few of the words of the Committee. If the cause of 
Colonel Carnac’s failure had been tme, as to the sum which was the object of the public demand, 
the failure could not be attributed to the Rajah, when he had on the instant privately furnished at 
least 23,000^ to‘Mr. Hastings , that is, furnished the identical money which he tells us (but care- 
fully concealing the name of the givei) he had from the beginning destined, as he afterwards 
publicly offered, for this very expedition of Colonel Carnac’s. The complication of fraud and 
cruelty in this transaction admits of few paiallels. Mr. Hastings, at the Council Board of Bengal, 
displays himself as a zealous servant of the Company, bountifully giving from his own foitune ; 
and in his letter to the Directors (as he says himself), as going out of the ordinary roads for their 
advantage ; and all this on the credit of supphes, derived from the gift of a man, whom he treats^ 
with the utmost severity, and whom he accuses, in this particular, of disaffection to the Com- 
pany’s cause and interests.” Ibid. p. 7* 
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The arrest of 
their Prince 
produces a 
vast assem- 
blage of the 
people about 
the palace. 


he was ready to lay them at your feet, and his life, if required : He expressed 
himself much hurt at the ignominy which he affirmed must be the consequence 
of his confinement, and entreated me to return to you with the foregoing sub- 
mission, hoping that you would make allowance for his youth and inexperience, 
and, in consideration of his father’s name, release him from his confinement, as 
soon as he should prove the sincerity of his offers, and himself deserving of your 
compassion and forgiveness.” 

This conversation had only been a few minutes ended, when a guard of two 
companies of sepoys arrived ; the servants of the Rajah were disarmed ; and he 
was left in charge of the officers. The sensation which this event produced in 
the minds of the people was immediately seen. The government of the Rajah, 
and of his father Bulwant Sing, had for many years afforded the people an 
uncommon portion of justice and protection ; and they had prospered under its 
beneficent care. Captain Harper, an officer of the Company, who had performed 
a great deal of service in that part of Hindustan, was asked in evidence by the 
Select Committee, “ How the provinces of Benares and Gazeepoor were cul- 
tivated, compared with those parts of Bahar which adjoin, and are only sepa- 
rated by the river Caramnassa ? He said. The provinces of Benares and Ga- 
zeepoor were more highly cultivated than any he ever passed through ; and far 
superior to the adjoining one of Bahar ; and that he attributed this comparative' 
prosperity of those provinces to the industry of the inhabitants, and to the 
secure and lenient government they lived under.” * In consequence, the family 
of the Rajah was naturally beloved ; and it sufficiently appears, from the affi- 
davits f adduced by the Governor-General, that the English were by the 
natives, in those parts, in a peculiar manner detested. The confinement of their 
Prince was an act, which, under the ignominious light in which imprisonment 
is regarded by the Indians, they viewed as an outrage of the most atrocious 
description. The passions of the people were inflamed ; and they flocked in 
crowds to the spot where their sovereign was confined. So little had any concep- 
tion of resistance been entertained, that the two companies of sepoys, who 
were placed on guard, had come without ammunition. As the concourse of 
people increased, two additional companies, with a supply of ammunition, were 
ordered to their support. But before they arrived at the palace, aU the avenues 


* Report on the Petition of Touchet, &c. p. 56. And the Governor-General himself, in his 
Minute in Council, 12th of June, 1775, declared, that the Zemindary of the Rajah consisted of 
“ as rich and well cultivated a territory as any district, perhaps, of the same extent in India." 
t Appended to his Narrative. 
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were blocked up, and a tumxdt arose, whicli soon led to bloodshed, and at last to Chap. VII. 
a furious engagement between the people and the troops. The unfortunate con- "iTSl ' 
sequence was, that the sepoys and their officers were almost all destroyed. On 
which side the acts of provocation and violence began, does not sufficiently 
appear.* The Rajah, during this confusion, escaped by a wicket which opened dunng which 
to the river ; and, letting himself down the bank^ which was very steep^ by ©scapes, 
turbans tied together, he escaped to the other side. The multitude immediately 
followed him across the river, and left the palace to be occupied by the English 
troops. 

That this assemblage of the people, and the attack which they made upon 
the guard, was the fortuitous result of the indignation with w'hich they were 
inspired, by the indignity offered to their prince, and that it was in no degree owing 
to premeditation and contrivance, was amply proved by the events. The Rajah 
knew that Mr. Hastings was unattended by any military force; and, if he had acted 
upon a previous design, would not havelost a moment in securing hisperson. The Go- 
vernor-General himself declares ; “ If Cheyte Sing’s people, after they had effected 
his rescxre, had proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding after him in a 
tumultuous manner, as they did, in his passage over the river, it is probable that 
my blood, and that of about thirty English gentlemen of my party, would have been 
added to the recent carnage ; for they were about two thousand, furious and daring 
from the easy success of their last attempt : nor could I assemble more than fifty 
regular and armed sepoys for my whole defence.” f Nothing was it possible to 
have said, more decisive of the character of a casual mob, led by the mere con- 
tingency of the moment, without foresight, and without an end. 

It was by no means worthy of a man of prudence and expeiience to have Imprudence ot 

. , . • Mr. Hastings. 

proceeded deliberately to a measure so likely to make a violent impression upon 
the minds of the people, without having made any provision whatsoever, for 
preventing the unhappy effects which it tended to produce. Mr- Hastings, at 
first, was able to assemble for his defence only six companies of Major Popham s 
regiment, about sixty sepoys which he had brought with him from Buxar as a 
guard to his boats, and a few recruits newly enlisted for the Resident’s guard ; in 
aU, about four hundred and fifty men ; and without provisions even for a single 
day. 

^ The Rajah asserted, and Mr. Hastings has no where contradicted, that the provocation was 
given by the violence and insolence of the English and their agents. But his assertion unless 
.supported by circumstances, should not in such a case go far towards proof. 

j- Nairative, ut supra. ' 

VOL. IT. 4 I 
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Book V. 


1781. 

Proceeding,s 
against the 
Eajah. 


Situation of 
the Governor- 
Oenexal. 


ilamnag’ur was a fortified palace of the Rajah, on the opposite side of the 
river, close to Benares. It was not expected that it could for any length of 
time resist the effect of artillery ; and the resolution was taken of reducing it 
with all possible dispatch. The remaining four companies of Major Popham’s 
regiment of sepoys, with one company of artillery, and the company of French 
rangers, lay at Mirzapoor ; and were ordered to march to Ramnagur. Major 
Popham was destined to assume the command, as soon as all the troops intended 
for the service had arrived. But the officer, who in the mean time commanded 
the troop's, was stimulated with an ambition of signalizing himself ; and, without 
Waiting for the effects of a cannonade, marched to the attack of the palace 
through the narrow streets of the town by which it was surrounded. In this 
situation the troops were exposed to a great variety of assaults, and after a 
fruitless opposition were compelled to retreat. The commanding officer was 
killed; a considerable loss was sustained; and an unfavourable impression was 
made at the commencement of the struggle, which would have been a serious 
evil in a less trifling affair. 

The Governor-General now regarded himself as placed in imminent danger. 
Letter upon letter was written to the commanding officers at all the military 
stations from which it was possible that timely assistance could be received. 
Few of these letters reached their destination; for all the channels of com- 
munication were interrupted ; and so greatly were the people of the country 
animated against the English, that it was extremely difficult for any agent 
of theirs to pass without discovery and prevention. The contagion of revolt 
and hostility flew with unusual rapidity and strength. Not only the whole 
of the district which owned the sway of the Rajah sprung to arms, the very fields 
being deserted of the husbandmen, who voluntarily flocked to his standards and 
multiplied his ranks ; but one half of the province of Oude is by the Governor- 
General affirmed to have been in a state of as complete rebellion as Benares. 
Even the British dominions themselves afforded cause of alarm : many of the 
Zemindars of Bahar had exhibited symptoms of disaffection,: and the Governor- 
General received reports of actual levies, in that province, for the service of Cheyte 
Sing. The danger was exceedingly augmented from another source. The 
Governor-General was entirely destitute of money : and affirms, that the whole 
extent of both his treasure and his credit exceeded not three thousand rupees ; 
while the troops were aU four months, and some of them five months, in arrear.^ 


-f 


^ See his letter to Mr. Wheler; Appendi^c to his Narrative, No. 127» 
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He was alarmed with the prospect of an attack from Ramnagur, which report Chap. VII. 

described as about to take place in the niffht. His situation at Benares was ' 

. . . ” J 781 . 

regarded, by himself, and by his military officers, as not defensible ; and he 

resolved to make his escape to the strong fortress of Chunar. He secretly 

quitted the city, after it became dark, leaving the wounded sepoys behind; 

and arrived in safety at the place of his retreat. 

Though the letters of the Governor-General reached not Colonel Morgan who 
commanded at Cawnpore, yet some intelligence travelled to him of the disorder 
which had arisen ; and with promptitude and decision he ordered the principal 
part of the force which he commanded to march. The requisition both for 
money and for troops, which had been dispatched to Lucknow, was happily 
received ; and was promptly obeyed. About the middle of September, one lack 
and a half of rupees had been received, and a force was now collected, deemed 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the enterprise. 

The Rajah had endeavoured to make his peace from the moment of his escape. Behaviom of 
He had written letters, in which he declared his sorrow for the attack which had 
been made upon the soldiers of the guard, and for the blood which had been 
spilt ; protested his own innocence with regard to the effects which had taken 
place, and which he afiirmed to have arisen solely from the casual violence 
of the multitude, inflamed by the insolence of an English agent ; and pro- 
fessed his readiness to submit with implicit obedience to whatever conditions 
the Gk)vemor-General might think fit to impose. Not contented with repeating 
his letters, he made application, through every person on whose influence wdth 
the English ruler he thought he might depend ; through one of the gentlemen 
of his party ; through Cantoo Baboo, his confidential secretary ; and through 
Hyder Beg Khan, one of the ministers of the Nabob Vizir. All his applications 
Mr. Hastings treated as unsatisfactory and insincere ; and deigned not to make 
to them so much as a reply. The Rajah collected his forces, and appealed by a 
manifesto to the princes of Hindustan. He was reported, truly or falsely, to be 
also venting the most extravagant boasts of the ruin which he meant to bring 
down upon the English ; though he totally abstained from all operations not 
purely defensive, and in his letters to the Governor-General appealed to his 
forbearance, as a proof of his desire to retain his obedience. In the mean time he 
sustained several partial attacks. On the 29th of August a considerable body of 
his troops, who occupied a post at Seeker, a small fort and town within sight of 
Chunar, were defeated, and a seasonable booty in grain was procured. On the 
3d of September a detachment was formed to surprise the camp at Pateeta, 

4 I 3 
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Book V. about seven miles distant from Chunar. But the enemy were on their guard, 

•' received the party in good order, at the distance of a mile beyond their camp. 

They fought with a steadiness and ardour which disconcerted the sepoys, and 
were beginning to produce disorder, when an attack, made with great gallan- 
try upon theii' guns, by the two companies of grenadiers, induced them to leave 
the field with four of their cannon to the victors. 

Attack on Pateeta was a large town, surrounded by a rampart of earth, which extended 
Lutteefpoon a considerable way beyond the town, to the adjoining hills. It had also a small 
square fort, built of stone, fortified 'with four round towers, a high rampart, and 
a great ditch. The principal force of the enemy was collected at this place, and 
at Lutteefpoor, a large stone fort sunmmded with hills and a wood, at the distance 
of about fourteen miles fi’om Chunar. The strength of both consisted mostly in 
the difficulty with which they were approached. According to the plan of 
operations, which the English had arranged, Ramnagur was first to be assailed, 
both as it was the place where their arms had met with a disgrace, and because 
reduction of it would restore possession of the capital, and redeem their credit 
with the public. Several days were spent, in conveying battering cannon and 
mortars, with other preparations for a siege, to the camp of Major Popham, which 
was placed before the town. In the mean time one of the natives represented, 
that it would be extremely dangerous to allow time to the enemy to strengthen 
themselves at Pateeta and Lutteefpoor ; that the approaches to both were 
strongly guarded ; and that those to Lutteefpoor, in particular, could not be 
forced but with a serious loss ; that even if Lutteefpoor were reduced, the object 
would not be attained, because the enemy could immediately gain the pass of 
Sukroot, which was behind, and there maintain themselves against any force 
which could assail them : He, therefore, recommended an attempt to gain posses 
sion of the pass by surprise, to which he undertook to conduct a part of the army 
by an unknown road ; and the more to distract the enemy, he ad-vised that an 
attack should at one and the same time be conducted against Pateeta. His 
representation was favourably received ; Major Popham, with the quick dis- 
cernment and decision, on which so much of military success depends, imme- 
diately acknowledging the excellence of the plan. The army was divided into 
two parts, of which that which was destined for Sukroot began their march, 
under command of Major Crabb, about an hour before midnight, on the 15th of 
the month ; and that for Pateeta, conducted by the commanding officer, Major 
Popham, about three o’clock on the following morning. 

He found the works of Pateeta strong, and the approach more hazardous 
1 
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than he had anticipated. He had marched without his battering cannon or Chap. VII. ' 
mortars. They were sent for, but made little impression. Apprehensive lest 
further delay should frustrate the attempt at Sukroot, he resolved to make an 
assault in the morning of the 20th. On that very morning the other division of 
the army arrived, through ways nearly impracticable, at a village, about two 
miles from the pass. Major Roberts led the storming party at Pateeta, which 
hardly met with any resistance. After a slight stand at the outer intrenchment, 
the enemy fled through the fort, and the English soldiers followed without oppo- 
sition. The pass at Sukroot was guai’ded by a body of men with three guns, 
who made a stout defence, but after a considerable loss fled through the pass, in 
which the English encamped for the remainder of the day. The intelligence of 
the loss of Pateeta, and of the pass, was carried, at nearly the same time, to 
Lutteefpoor, to the Rajah. He now, it is probable, began to despair. About 
four o’clock on the same day he fled from Lutteefpoor, and proceeded with a few 
followers to the fort of Bidgegur, which was his last resource. His army dis- 
banded themselves ; and “ in a few hours, the allegiance of the country,” says 
the Governor-General, “ was restored as completely, from a state of universal 
revolt, to its proper channel, as if it had never departed from it.” 


The Governor-General made haste to return to Benares, where the formation of New govem- 
a new government solicited his attention. To quiet the minds of the people, aforBenarel 
proclamation was issued, offering pardon to aU, with the exception of Cheyte 
Sing and his brother. A grandson of the Rajah Bulwant Sing, by a daughter, 
was selected as the future Rajah ; and as his years, nineteen, or his capacity, 
appeared to disqualify him for the duties, his father, under the title of Naib, was 
appointed to perform them in his name. Two important changes, how^ever, were 
produced in the condition of the Rajah. His annual tribute was raised to forty 
lacs of rupees ; and the police, with the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the city 
of Benares, and the criminal jurisdiction of the whole country, was taken out of 
his hands. It was alleged, that they had been wretchedly administered under his 
predecessor ; and it was either not expected, or not desired, that he should be the 
author of an improvement. A separate establishment was erected for each, and 
the whole was placed under the superintendance of a native officer, who was 
denominated the Chief Magistrate of Benares, and made responsible to the 
Governor-General and Council. The power of the mint was also withdrawn 
from the Rajah, and entrusted to the resident at his court. 

After possession was taken of Lutteefooor, the army lost no time in marching Bidgegur at- 
to Bidgegurt The Rajah did Bot wait fox* their arrival hut fled for pi’otectioB to the Bajah flies 
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Book V. one of the Rajahs of Bnndelecim4 leaving/’ says Mr. Hastings, his wife, a 
woman of an amiable character, his mother, all the other women of his family, 
to Bundel- and the survivors of the family of his father Bui want Sing, in the fort.” Mr. 

Hastings cuts very short his narrative of the transactions at Bidgegur, and only 
remarks, that it yielded by capitulation on the 9th of November. These trans- 
actions were not neglected, because they were devoid of importance. The 
Rannee, that is, the widow of the deceased Rajah, Bulwant Sing, endeavoured, 
before she opened the gates of the fort, which had been her own peculiar resi- 
dence, to stipulate for some advantages, and among them for the safety of her 
own pecuniary and other effects ; representing her son, as having carried along 
with him whatever belonged to himself.'^ Mr. Hastings manifested a desme to 
have her despoiled. What is more remarkable, in his letters to the commanding 
officer, he employed expressions, which implied that the plunder of those women 
was the due reward of the soldiers ; and which suggested one of the most dreadful 
outrages, to which, in the conception of the country, a human being could be 
exposed. The very words of the letter ought to be produced, that no inference 

* The aliegation, though it was possible that it might not be true, was at any rate highly 
probable. What he took away, Mr. Hastings describes in the following pompous terms, As 
much treasure as his elephants and camels could carry, which is reported to me to have consisted 
of one lac of mohrs, and fifteen or sixteen of silver, besides jewels to an unknown amount.” There 
could be no reason for his leaving behind any part of what belonged to him. If he took as much 
as his elephants and camels could carry and if it amounted only to what the Goveinor-General 
is pleased to repiesent, the Rajah must have been badly provided with beasts of burthen As the 
value of his jewels was unknown,” that is to say, no estimate was put upon them by rumour, it 
was probably known to be small ; since rumour seldom fails to give a name to the amount of any 
portion of wealth, which, from its magnitude, it is led to admire. Besides, it has never been found 
when the exaggerations of the fancy were suppressed, by the real discovery of the facts; that the 
value of the jewels of these eastern princes was very great. And, moreover, the Rajah of Benares 
was but a petty Prince; according to Mr Hastings, a mere middle man, for collecting the Com- 
pany’s rents ; no prince at all ; and, therefore, could have had no great superfluity of wealth to 
bestow upon jewels. Over and above all which, his family had enjoyed their state only for some 
years of his father s life, and five or six of his own. But any great accumulation of jewels in any 
family was seldom the purchase of a few years, but the collection of several generations. And 
still further, it is to be considered, that neither the Rajah nor his father had ever enjoyed the whole 
of their revenues ; but had always paid a large tribute, either to the Nabob of Oude, or to the 
English ; and were subject moreover to the drain, both of wars and of exactions. It ought 
likewise to be taken into the account, that they had contented themselves with moderate imposts 
upon the people, who were rich ; that is, had never been oppressed by rents severely screwed up. 
It is further evident, that if the Rajah had carried much wealth away with him, it must have some- 
where afterwards appeared. 
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may be drawn from it beyond what they evidently support. “ I am this instant Chap. ^ II. 
favoured with yours of yesterday. Mine of the same date has before this time " 

acquainted you with my resolutions and sentiments respecting the Rannee. I 
think every demand she has made to you, except that of safety and respect for her 
person, is unreasonable. If the reports brought to me are true ; your rejecting 
her offers, or any negotiation with her, would soon obtain you possession of the 
foi’t, upon your own terms. I apprehend that she will contrive to defraud the 
captors of a considerable part of the booty, by being suffered to retire without 
examination. But this is your consideration, and not mine. I should be very 
sorry that your officers and soldiers lost any part of the reward to which they are 
so well entitled ; but I cannot make any objection, as you must be the best judge 
of the expediency of the promised indulgence to the Rannee. What you have 
engaged for, I will certainly ratify ; but, as to permitting the Rannee to hold the 
pergunuah of Hurlak, or any other, without being subject to the authority of 
the Zemindar, or any lands whatever, or indeed making any condition with her 
for a provision, I will never consent to it.” * It was finally arranged, that the 
Rannee should give up the fort, with aU the treasure and effects contained in it, 
on the express condition, along with terms of safety, that the persons of herself 
and of the other females of her family should be safe from the dishonour of search. 

The idea, however, which was suggested in the letter of Mr. Hastings, “ that 
she would contrive to defraud the captors of a considerable part of the booty , by 
being suffered to I’etire without examination,” diffused itself but too perfectly 
among the soldiery ; and when the Princesses, with their relatives and attendants, 
to the number of three hundred women, besides childi’en, withdrew from the 
castle, the capitulation was shamefiilly violated ; they were plundered of their Outr^^e 
effects; and their persons otherwise rudely and disgracefully treated by the ^htprinceTsL 
licentious people and followers of the camp. One is delighted, for the honour of 
distinguished gallantry, that in no part of this opprobrious business the com- 
manding officer had any share. He leaned to generosity, and the protection of 
the Princesses, from the beginning. His utmost endeavours were exerted to 
restrain the outrages of the camp ; and he represented them with feeling to ^r. 

Hastings, who expressed his “ great conceim ; ” hoped the offenders would be 
discovered, obliged to make restitution and punished ; and directed that recom- 

♦ It is remarkable, that of the inferences which are drawn from this letter, by Mr. Burke, in his 
Third Article of Charge, no notice whatsoever is taken by Mr. Hastings, in his Answer to that 
Charge, or indeed of any thing relative to the surrender of Bjdgegur, and the fate of the prize 
money. 
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Book V. pense should be made to the sufferer, “ by a scrupulous attention to enforce the 
' ^ ' perfonnance of the remaining stipulations in her favour.” * 

The whole of the treasiu’e found in the castle, of which the greater part did 
probably belong to the Rannee, and not to the Rajah, amounted to 23,37,813 
current rupees. The whole, therefore, of the tr’easure which the exiled Prince 
appears to have had in hand, not only to defray the current expenses of his 
government, but also to advance regularly the Company’s tribute, was so far 
from answering to the hyperbolical conceptions or representations of the Governor- 
General, that it exceeded not the provision which a prudent prince would have 
thought it always necessary to possess. 

The aimy di- The army pi’oceeded upon the obvious import of the words of the Governor- 

\ ide among 

themselves, General in the letter in which he seemed to desire, that they should not allow 
female relations of the Rajah to leave the fort, without the examination of 
d^rofthe^™' pei’soiis. They concluded, that the whole of the booty was “ the reward 
Kajah. to which they were so w^eU entitled,” and divided it among themselves.f Of the 
practical conclusions deducible from his letter, it appears that this, at least, the 
Governor-General did not wish to receive its effect. He endeavoured to retract 
the permission which the army had inferred ; and, by explaining away the terms 
which he had used, to recover the spoil for his exigencies in the government. 
The soldiers, however, both officers and men, refused to surrender what they 
had, upon the faith of the Governor-General, appropriated. Failing in this 
attempt, he endeavoured to prevail upon the army, in the way of loan, to 
aid the Company with the money, in its urgent distress. Even to this solicita- 
tion they remained obdurate. When Major Fairfax, in his examination before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, was asked, “ whether the 
officers assigned any reason for refusing to obey the requisition of Mr. Hastings? 
he said, he heard it was, because the Rohdla prize-money had never been 
paid.” \ Mr. Hastings was therefore, not only frustrated as to every portion of 

* See his Letter, Tenth Report, Select Committee, Appendix, No. 3. 

f In a letter to the commanding officer, without date, but supposed by the Select Committee 
to have been written early in November (vide Tenth Report, App. No. 3) the Governor-General’s 
words were still more precise, with regard to the booty. “ If she (the Begum) complies, as I 
expect she will, it will be your part to secure the fort, and the property it contains, for the benefit 
of yourself and detachment.” 

f Second Report, ut Supra, Appendix, No. 15. “ Being asked, whether this was the sole 
reason ? he said, it was. Being asked, whether he did not hear it alleged, that a pronfise was 
claimed by the officers from Mr. Hastings, that the prize-money, in the Rohilla war, when taken, 
should be the property of the captors ? he said. He never heard of a promise previous tp the 
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that pecuniary relief which he expected from the supposed treasures of the Chap. VII. 
Rajah Cheyte Sing ; he added to the burden, under which the Company was ' ' 

ready to sink, the expense which was incurred by subduing the revolt. 

It is but justice to the Court of Directors to record the resolutions, in which Resolutions 
they expressed their opinion of the conduct, pursued by their principal servant in of Duectors. 
India, towards the unfortunate Rajah of Benares : 

" That it appears to this Court, that on the death of Suja Dowlah, 177--, a 
treaty was made with his successor, by which the zemindary of Benares, with 
its dependencies, was ceded in perpetuity to the East India Company : 

" That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyte Sing was confirmed 
by the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, in the management of the 
said zemindary (subject to the sovereignty of the Company) on his paying a 
certain tribute, which was settled at sicca rupees 22,66,180; and that the 
Bengal government pledged itself that the free and uncontroled possession of 
the zemindary of Benares, and its dependencies, should be confirmed and 
guaranteed to the Rajah and his heirs for ever, subject to such tribute, and that 
no other demand should be made upon him, nor any kind of authority or juris- 
diction exercised within the dominions assigned him, so long as he adhered to 
the terms of his engagements : 

“ That it appears to this Court that the Governor-General and Council did, 
on the 5th of July, 1775, recommend to Rajah Cheyte Sing, to keep up a body 
of 2,000 horse ; but at the same time declared there should be no obligation 
upon him to do it : 

« That it appears to this Court, that Rajah Cheyte Sing perfoi'med his en- 
gagements with the Company, in the regular payment of his tribute of sicca 
rupees 22,66,180 : 

“ That it appears to this Court, that the conduct of the Goveimor-General 
towards the Rajah, while he was at Benares, was improper ; and that the im- 
prisonment of his person, thereby disgracing him in the eyes of his subjects and 
others, was unwarrantable, and highly impolitic, and may tend to weaken the 
confidence which the native princes of India ought to have in the justice ^nd 
moderation of the Company’s government.” 

That the conception, thus expressed by the Court of Dfrectors, of the several AffirmatwM 
facts which constituted the great circumstances of the case, was correct, the mgsmdefence. 

capture ; but he has heard that Mr. Hastings, after the prize-money was divided, promised, that 
if they would deliver it up, government would distribute it, in the manner they should think 
most proper.” ‘ 

TOL. II. 4 K 
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Book V. considerations adduced in the preceding pages appear to place beyond the reach 
^ ’ of dispute. The sensibility which, in his answer, Mr. Hastings shows to the 

inferences which they present, is expressed in the following words ; “ I must 
crave leave to say, that the terms, iniproper, unwarrantable, and highly im- 
politic, are much too gentle, as deductions from such premises.” History, if 
concealment were not one of the acts by which truth is betrayed, would, out 
of tenderness to Mr. Hastings, suppress the material part of that which follows, 
and which he gave in his defence : 

“ I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself, that the free and uncon- 
troled possession of the zemindary of Benares, and its dependencies, should be 
confirmed and guaranteed to the Rajah and his heirs for ever : 

“ I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself that no other demand 
should be made upon him, nor any kind of authority or jinisdiction, within 
the dominions assigned him, so long as he adhered to the terms of his engage- 
ment : 

“ I deny, that I ever required him to keep up a body of 2,000 horse, con- 
trary to the declaration made to him by the Governor-General and Council, on 
the 5th of July, 1775, that there should be no obligation to him to do it : 

“ My demand (that is, the demand of the Board) was not that he should 
maintain any specific number of horse, but that the number which he did main- 
tain should be employed for the defence of the general state : 

“ I deny, that Rajah Cheyte Sing was bound by no other engagements to 
the Company, than for the payment of his tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 : 

“ He was bound by the engagements of fealty, and absolute obedience to 
every order of the government which he served. 

“ I deny, that the Rajah Cheyte Sing was a native Prince of India.” * 


* On equal grounds might the denial have been set up, that the Company held the dignity of a 
prince of India. They were not only the subjects of Shah Aulum, but the subjects of the 
Nabob of Bengal ; and, according to the doctrine of Mr. Hastings, “ bound by the engagements 
of fealty, and absolute obedience to every order of the government which they served.” Hear what 
th?Govemor-General and Council themselves declare respecting their subordinate relation to that • 
Nabob, in their secret letter (Second Report, ut supra, p. 22), 3d August, 1775. “ In the treaties 
entered into with the late Vizir, in the years 1765, 1770, the Company’s representatives acted, 
as plenipotentiaries from the Nabob Nujum rd Dowlah, and his successor Syef ul Dowlah.” 
^Hastings’s plan of defence was this ; To avail himself of the indefiniteness and micertainty which 
surrounded every nght, and every condition in India ; and out of that to manufacture to himself 
a right of unbounded despotism. There is one remark, however, to which Ke is, in justice, en- 
titled; that this indefiniteness, and the latitude of authority, the exercise of which was, in the 
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Mr. Hastings says, " I forbear to detail the proofs of these denials;” and as Chap. VII. 

the pleas involved in them coincide with those allegations of Ids which have been ' ^ 

examined above, it is only necessary to -refer to what has there been adduced. * 

The Court of Directors, notwithstanding their condemnation of the treatment 
which the Rajah had received, and notwithstanding the manner in which, by a 
train of unhappy circumstances the trial of arms was forced upon him, thought 
proper to declare, that his dethronement and proscription were justified by the 
war. f 

It was shortly after his retreat to Chunar, that the Governor-General received Double nego- 
from Colonel Muir the inteUigence, that Mahdajee Scindia had offered terms of the Makattas 
peace. This was an event, calculated to afford him peculiar satisfaction. On.e 
of the ostensible objects of his journey was, to confer with the Minister of the 
Rajah of Berar, who was expected to meet him at Benares ; and, through the 
influence of the government of that country, to accelerate the conclusion of a 
peace. That Minister, however, died before the anival of Hastings ; and the 
loss of his intervention rendered the pacific intentions of Scindia more peculiarly 
gratifying. So far back as February, 1779, the Presidency of Bombay had 
recommended the mediation of Scindia, as that which alone was likely to 
render any service. The Colonel immediately received his instructions, for a 
treaty, on the terms either of mutual alliance, or of neutrality ; and either 

practice of the country, never bounded by any thing but power, constituted a snare into which 
it was very difficult not to fall. It is also to be remembered that it is one thmg to act under the 
casual and imperfect information -of the moment of action, agitated by the passions which the 
circumstances themselves produce ; and a very different thing to sit in judgment upon those acts, 
at a future period, when all the evidence is fully before us, illustrated by the events which fol- 
lowed, and when we are entirely free from the disturbance of the passions which the scenes 
themselves excite. It is the business of history, to exhibit actions as they really are ; but the 
candid and just will make all the allowance for the actors, of which the case will admit. With 
regard to Mr. Hastings, it ought to be allowed, that the difficulties under which he acted were 
very great ; and might be expected to betray any but a very extraoidinary man mto expedients 
for relief which would not always bear examination. Mr. Hastings deserves no hypocritical ten- 
derness with regard to the instances in which he violated the rules of justice or of policy ; but he 
deserves credit, in considerable, and perhaps a large degree, for having, in his sitaation, viol|ted 
them so rarely. 

* Vide supra, p. 600 — 607. 

f The official documents relative to this passage of the history of India are found, in a most 
voluminous state, in those parts of the Minutes of Evidence on Mr Hastings’s Trial, which 
relate to the Benares Charge ; in the Second Report of the Select Comnuttee of the House of 
Commons, (1781) and its Appendix; in the Third of the Articles of Charge, and Answer to it, 
with tbe Papers called for by the House of Commons, to elucidate that part of the accusation. 

4 K 2 
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including the Peshwa, or with Scindia individually. If it included the Peshwa, 
the Colonel was authorized, to cede every acquisition, made during the war, 
except the territory of Futteh Sing Guicowar, Lahar, and the fortress of 
Gualior ; and to renounce (but without the surrender of his person) the support 
of Ragonaut Row. He was instructed to retain Bassein, if it were possible, 
even with the suirendei’, in its stead, of all the tei'ritory (Salsette with its ad- 
jacent islands and the moiety of Baroach excepted), ceded by the treaty of 
Colonel Upton ; but not to allow Bassein itself to be any obstruction to the 
conclusion of peace. 

When the separate treaty was concluded with Scindia, who undertook to 
mediate with the Mahratta powers, the Governor-General, who had not yet 
departed from Benares, sent Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Chapman ; the former to 
the court of Scindia, with full powers to negotiate and conclude a peace with 
the Poonah government ; the latter to the court of the Rajah of Berar, to per- 
form what was in his power, towards the accomplishment of the same event. 

The business was not very speedily, nor very easily concluded. The Poonah 
ministers, solicited for peace by the three English Presidencies at once, though 
they were somewhat shaken in their opposition by the defection of Scindia 
from the war, by the steadiness with which the English sustained themselves 
against Hyder, the facility with which they had subdued the Rajah of Benares, 
and the vigour with which they carried the war almost to the gates of Poonah, 
were yet encouraged by the pressure which the English sustained, and still more, 
perhaps, by the eagerness which they manifested for peace. 

Colonel Goddard, not yet informed of the steps which had been taken by Mr. 
Hastings for urging the business of peace with the Poonah ministers, deemed it 
necessary, in pursuance of the powers for treating and concluding, with which 
he was invested, to commence a formal negotiation. And he gave the requisite 
commission to Mr. Watherstone, who arrived at Poonah on the 14th of January, 
1783. 

The cunning of the Poonah ministers taught them the advantage of nego- 
tiating vrith two ambassadors, acting under separate commissions; who, by 
the desire of attaining the object for which they were sent, might be expected 
to bid against one another, and give to the Mahrattas the benefit of an auction 
in adjusting the terms of peace. They pretended, therefore, to be puzzled with 
two sets of powers ; though they labomed to retain Col. Watherstone, after 
he was recalled. They put on the forms of distance ; and stood upon elevated 
terms. Scindia, too, who meant to sell his services to the English very dear, 

1 
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was displeased at the commission sent to solicit the interference of the govern- Chap. VII. 
ment of Berar. The extensive sacrifices, however, which the English consented ' 
to make, the unsteadfast basis on which the power of the leaders at Poonah was 
placed, and the exhausted state of the country, from the long continuance of its 
internal struggles, as well as the drain produced by the English war, triumphed 
over all difficulties ; a cessation of hostilities was effected early in March ; and a 
treaty was concluded on the 17th of May. 

Not only the other territories which the English had acquired during the war. Treaty, 
but Bassein itself, the city also of Ahmedabad, and aU, the country in Guzerat 
which had been gained for Futty Sing, were given up ; and the two brothers, 
the Guicowars, were placed in the same situation, both with respect to one 
another, and with respect to the Peshwa, as they stood in previous to the wai*. 

Even of the territory which had been confirmed to the English by the treaty of 
Colonel Upton, they agreed to surrender their pretensions to a part (yielding 
annually three lacs of rupees) which had not yet come into their possession when 
the war was renewed. And all their rights in the city and territory of Baroach, 
valued at 200,000/. a-year, were resigned, by a separate agreement, to Scindia 
and his heirs for ever. To Scindia was also given up, by the liberty of seizing 
it, the territory including the fort of Gualior, of the Rana of Gohud ; who had 
joined the English, but, as usual in India with the petty princes, who choose 
their side from the hope of protection on the one hand and the dread of plunder 
on the other, had been neither veiy able nor very willing, to lend great assist- 
ance. Having given offence by his defect of service, and created suspicions by 
his endeavours to effect a separate reconciliation with Scindia ; he was, in adjust- 
ing the terms of the treaty with Scindia, left to his fate. The amity of Scindia 
was purchased, by still further sacrifices, which evince but little foresight. The 
project of Scindia for invading the tenitories of the Mogul Emperor, those of 
Nujeef Khan, and those of other chiefs in the province of Delhi and the adjoin- 
ing regions, was known and avowed : And it was, intentionally, provided, that 
no obstruction, by the treaty with the English, should be offered to the execution 
of those designs.* 

* The letter of instructions of the Governor-General to Col. Muir says, “ We are under no 
engagements to protect the present dominions of the King, or those of Nudjiff Khan, and the 
Rajah of Jaynagur ; and if peace is settled betwixt Madajee Scindia and us, I do not desire that 
he should be restrained in carrying into execution any plans which he may have foimed against 
them; at the same time, I think it necessary to caution you against inseiting any thing in the 
treaty, which may expressly mark either our knowledge of his views or concurrence in them. 
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All that was stipulated in behalf of Ragonaut Row was a period of four 
months, in which he might choose a place for his residence. After that period 
the English agreed to afford him neither pecuniary nor any other support. The 
Peshwa engaged, on the dangerous condition of his residing within the domi- 
nions of Scindia, where he was promised security, to allow him a pension of 
25,000 rupees per month. 

An article was inserted respecting Hyder Ali, to which we have scarcely 
information to enable us to attach any definite ideas. The Mahrattas engaged, 
that within six months after* the ratification of the treaty, he should be com- 
pelled to relinquish to the English, and their allies, all the places which he had 
taken from them during the war ; But neither did the Mahrattas perform, nor 
did the English call upon them to perform, any one act toward the fulfilment of 
this condition. The English, on their part, engaged that they would never 
make war upon Hyder till he made war upon them ; an engagement to which 
they as little expected that the Mahrattas would call upon them to adhere.'^" 

It will be sufficient for us (and Scindia ought to be satisfied with the latitude implied in it) if he 
is only restricted in the treaty from making encroachments on our own territory, and those of our 
allies Second Report, ut supra, App. No. 1. By the way, it may here be remarked, how 
enonnous a difference exists between the obligations of fealty which Mr. Hastings imposed upon 
himself (as representative of the Company) towards his undoubted Sovereign the Mogul ; and 
the obligations which, as supposed sovereign of Cheyte Sing, he exacted (on the same ground) 
from that unfoitunate chief. Vide supra, p. 618. 

^ In the twentieth article of charge, we have Mr. Burke’s view of the case. He says, that 
Mr, Hastings did wish to engage with the Mahrattas m a plan for the conquest and paitition of 
Mysore ; that in order to cairy this point, he exposed the negotiation to many difficulties and 
delays ; that the Mahrattas, who were bound by an engagement with Hyder to make no peace 
with the English in which he was not included, pleaded this sacred obligation ; but Hastings un- 
dertook to instruct even the Mahrattas in the arts of crooked faith, by showing how they might 
adhere to the forms of their engagement, while they violated the substance ; and what is most 
heinous of all, that Hastings, having effected the assent of the Mahrattas to the article which is 
inserted in the treaty, and led by his desire of conquest, opposed obstructions to the conclusion 
of a peace with the son and successor of Hyder All ; that it was for this reason he endeavoured 
to bind the hands of the Presidency of Fort St. George, by withholding his authority from the 
negotiation ; that it was not till after a long experience of the total absence of any intention on 
the part of the Mahrattas, to engage with him in his schemes upon Mysore, and till he was 
assured of the fact by his agent at the court of Scindia, that his late and reluctant assent to the 
negotiation was obtained ; and that, after the peace was concluded, and ratified by the Supreme 
Council, from which he was absent, and of which, by reason of his absence, be formed not a 
part, he endeavoured to break it, or at least exposed it wantonly to the gieatest danger of being 
broken, by insisting that its formal conclusion and ratification should be of none effect, and that 

3 
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The Mahrattas also agreed, and to this the imaginations of the English Chap. VII. 
attached a high importance, that with the exception of the ancient Portuguese ^ 

establishments, they would permit no other nation, except the English, to open 
with them any friendly intercourse, or to erect a factory within their dominions. 

The terms of this agreement, the gentlemen of the Presidency of Bombay 
arraigned as inadequate, nay humiliating ; and declared, that had the negotia- 
tion been left to theHrmid to Goddard, who best knew the state of the Mah- 
ratta government, and with what facility it might have been induced to lower 
its tone, a far more favourable treaty might have certainly been obtained. 

it should be opened again for the purpose of inserting the useless, if not mischievous, formality 
of an article, admitting as a party the Nabob of Arcot. These imputations receive all the con- 
firmation, conveyed by an answer, which, passing them over in silence, appears to admit them. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Burdens sustained by the Nabob of Oude — His Conip^nts — How reeemed 
by the English — Mr, Bristow removed from Oude — jc^g^'eemem between 
Mr. Hastings and the Nabob — The Begums despoiled — Whether the Begums 
incited Insurrection — Alleged Oppressions of Colonel E^nnay — The head 
Eunuchs of the Begums tortured — A Present of ten ^acs given to Mr. 
Hastings by the Nabob — Govemior-General accuses Middleton, and re- 
places Bristow — Treatment received by Fyzoolla the 

Court of Directors, relative to the Begums — Set at nought by ings 

— Governor-GeneraV s new Accusations against Mr. Bristow— jGovernoi'- 
GeneraVs Plan to remove the Residency from Oude — Governor-General 
repeats his Visit to Oude — Resigns the Government — Financial Results of 
his Administration — Incidents at Madras, 


BookY. 


1781. 
Situation of 
Oude. 


JL HE Bext of the great transactions, to which the presence of the Governor- 
General, in the upper provinces, gave immediate existence, was the memorable 
arrangement which he formed with the Nabob of Oude. In his payments to 
the Company, that Nabob had fallen deeply in arrear ; and the extreme pecu- 
niary distress endured by the Company,^ rendered it necessary to devise the 
most effectual means for obtaining what he owed. His country, however’, had, 
by misgoveniment, fallen into the gi’eatest disorder: The Zemindars were almost 
every where in a state of disobedience ; the country was impoverished ; and the 
disposition of the people ; either deserting it, or pining with want ; threatened 
the evils, or promised the blessings, of a general revolt, f Before the connexion 
between the English and Oude, its revenue had exceeded three millions sterling, 
and was levied without being accused of deteriorating the country. In the year 
1779, it did not exceed one half of that sum, and in the subsequent years fell 


* Even the pay of the troops was, every where, four and five months in arrear 
f The Minute in which the Governor-General introduced the subject of his j’ouiney to the 
upper provinces, begins in these words; “ Tlie piovince of Oude having fallen into a state of 
great disorder and confusion, its resources being in an extraoidinary degree diminished, and the 
Nabob Asoph ul Dowla,” &c. Tenth Report of the Select Committee m 1781, App. No. 2, 
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far ^ ‘low it, Vhile the rate of taxation was increased, and the country exhibited Chap. VIII. 
mark of oppressive exaction. iTsiT*^ 

/By the treaty of Fyzabad, formed with the late Nabob, at the conclusion of Progiessofthe 
tUe Rohilla war, it was agreed, that a regular brigade of the Company’s troops u^n the Na- 
¥hould, at the expense of the Nabob, be kept within the dominions of Oude. 
jEven this burthen was optional, not compulsory; and the Court of Directors 
§rave"1:heir sanction to the measure, ” provided it was done with the free consent 
oF the Subah, and by no ineans without it.” 

the first was added, in the year 1777, a second, called the temporary 
brigade, because the express condition of it was, that the expense should be 
charged on the Nabob “ for so long a time only as he should require the corps 
for his service.” The Court of Directors were still more anxious, in this case 
than in the former, to determine, that the burthen should not be fastened upon 
the Nabob, contrary to his will : “ If you intend ” (say they, addressing the 
Governor-General and Council) “ to exert your influence, fii’st, to induce the 
Jazir to acquiesce in your proposal ; and afterwards to compel him to keep the 
iahsops in his pay during your pleasure, your intents are unjust, and a corre- 
»pndent conduct would reflect great dishonour on the Company.” 

EventJbe temporary brigade did not put a limit to the expense for English 
soldiers^^m the Nabob was drawn .to maintain. Several detached corps, in 
tM^^ptoy’s service, were also placed in his pay ; and a great part of his own 
lafive trc'?q)S were put under the command of British officers. 

In the year 1779, the expense of the temporary brigade, and that of the 
country troops under British officers, increased, the one to the amount of more 
than eighty, the other of more than forty thousand pounds sterling, above the 
estimate. These particulars, however, constitued only the military paid of his 
P.Tiglish expense. The civil expense resulted from an establishment under the 
resident, which, without any authority from the Court of Directors, or any 
record in the books of the Council, had gradually and secretly swelled to a great 
amount ; along with this, from another establishment for another agent of the 
Company ; and from pensions, allowances, and large occasional gifts, to various 
persons in the Company’s service. 

In that year, viz. 1779, the Nabob complained that the pressure was more The Nabob 
than he was able to endure. “ During three years past,” said he, " the expense oppression, 
occasioned by the troops in brigade, and others commanded by European officers. 


Letter of Directors to the Governor-General and Council, dated 15th December, 1775. 
VOL. II. 4 L 
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Book V. hag much distressed the support of my household : insomuch, that the aUo\ 

tjie seraglio and children of the deceased Nabob have been reducet 
one fourth of what it had been, upon which they have subsisted in a very c 
tressed manner for two years past. The attendants, writers, and servants, k 
of my court, have received no pay for two years past ; and there is at presen 
no part of the country that can be allotted to the payment of my father’s private 
creditors, whose applications are daily pressing upon me. All these difficulties.’^ 
have for these three years past struggled through, and found this consolat'^ 
therein, that it was complying with the pleasure of the Honourable Compat.^ 
and in the hope that the Supreme Council would make inquiry from impartial 
persons into my distressed situation ; but I am now forced to a representation. 
From the great increase of expense, the revenues were necessarily farmed out 
at a high rate ; and deficiences followed yeaiiy. The country and cultivation 
is abandoned. And this year, in particular, from the excessive drought, deduc- 
tions of many lacs ^ have been allowed the farmers, who are still unsatisfied. — 
have received but just sufficient to support my absolute necessities, the revenue 
being deficient, to the amount of fifteen lacs ; f and for this reason, many of the 
old chieftains, with their troops, and the useful attendants of the coiirtj^jt^»» 
forced to leave it, and there is now only a few foot and horse for the 
of my revenues: and should the Zemindars be refractory, there • is /Tnnra h l e 
sufficient number to reduce them to obedience.” In consequence- of 
tressing circumstances, the Nabob jnayed, that the assignments for the nt 
brigade, and the other detached bodies of the Company’s troops, might not be 
required, declaring that these troops were “ not only quite useless to his govern- 
ment, but, moreover, the cause of much loss, both in the revenues and customs ; 
and that the detached bodies of troops, under their European officers, brought 
nothing but confusion into the affairs of his government, and were entirely their 
own masters.” j; 

The complaint This representation, which events proved to be hardly an exaggeration, and 
prayer by which it was followed, the Governor-General received, with tokens 
of the highest indignation and resentment. “ These demands,” he said, “ the 
tone in which they are asserted, and the season in which they are made, are all 
equally alarming.” In ' the letter which was dispatched in his words to the 
resident, the grounds on which the Nabob petitioned for relief are declared to 

* Stated by the resident, in his letter, dated 13th December, 1779, to amount to twenty-five 
lacs, 250,0001. 

t 150,000/. 1; Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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be “ totally inadmissible. — He stands engaged,” it is added, “ to our govern- Chap. VIII. 
ment, to maintain the English armies which, at his own request, have been ^ '' ' 

Termed for the protection of his dominions ; and it is our part, not his, to judge 
and to determine, in what manner, and at what time, these shall be reduced or 
withdrawn.” In his minute, in consultation, upon the subject, he says, that, by 
the treaty made with Asoph ul Dowla, upon the death of his father, “ he 
became, eventually, and necessarily, a vassal of the Company.” He affirmed 
that “ the disorders of his state, and the dissipation of his revenues, were the 
effects of his own conduct, which had failed, not so much from the casual effects 
of incapacity, as from the detestable choice which he has made of the ministers 
of his power, and the participators of his confidence.” ^ And to the Nabob 
himself he declared, Your engagements with the Company are of such a 
nature as to oblige me to require and insist on your granting tuncaws for the 
full amount of their demands upon you for the curi’ent year, and on your reserv- 
ing funds sufficient to answer them, even should the deficiency of your revenues 
compel you to leave your own troops unprovided for, or to disband a part of 
them to enable you to effect it.” f 

The eridies, under which the Governor-General was placed, were severe Reasons of the 
and disti it is true, that the protection of the Nabob’s dominions rested fompeiimgthe 

solely upoiAhe enormib troops, and that without loss of time they would have 
been over-iu, the debt with ^:tas, had these troops been withdrawn ; it is true, 
that the--dchf The Supreme Coi<grould, in that case, have been lost; that a 
dangerous peopltPV, that he had given 'ted upon the Company’s frontier ; that the 
Company’s finances, aV'^distress, and then suffering intensely by war, 

could not maintain the same number of troops, if their pay was stopped by the 
Vizir. And the law of self-preservation supersedes that of justice. On the other 
hand, from the documents adduced, it is evident that the English had no right 
to compel the Nabob, if not agreeable to him, to maintain any part of those their 
troops ; and the Governor-General was not entitled, as he did, to plead both, at 
once, the law of self-preservation, and the law of right. The truth also is, that 

The words which follow sufficiently indicate the species of coinpauions which he meant : “ I 
forbear to expatiate further on his character ; it is sufficient that I am understood by the Members 
of the Board, who must know the truth of my allusions.” Lord Thurlow, his friend, and tlie 
fierce defender of him, on his trial, speaks out more plainly, and calls tliem, without leserve, the 
instiuments of an unnatural passion. See “ Debates in the House of Lords, on the Evidence 
delivered at the Tiial of Warren Hastings,” &c. ; a quarto volume got up by Mr. Hastings, and 
distilbuted to his friends, but never published. 

i Tenth Report, ut supia. Appendix, No. 7. 
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Book V. has much distressed the support of my household : insomuch, that the alloi^ nces 
l'’8r~^ made to the seraglio and children of the deceased Nabob have been redut i to 
one fourth of what it had been, upon which they have subsisted in a very c lis- 
tressed manner for two 3'^ears past. The attendants,' writers, and servants, -c. 
of my court, have received no pay for two years past ; and there is at presen t 
no part of the country that can be allotted to the payment of my father’s private ' 
creditors, whose appKcalions are daily pressing upon me. AU these difficulties'’ll 
have for these three years past struggled through, and found this consolat^’ Jon 
therein, that it was complying with the pleasure of the Honourable Compai.'jv, 
and in the hope that the Supreme Council would make inquiry from impartial 
pei’sons into my distressed situation ; but I am now forced to a representation. 
From the great increase of expense, the revenues were necessarily farmed out 
at a high rate ; and deficiences followed yearly. The country and cultivation 
is abandoned. And this year, in particular, from the excessive drought, deduc- 
tions of many lacs *' have been allowed the farmers, who are stiU unsatisfied.*«4| 
have received but just sufficient to support my absolute necessities, the revert'i&% 
being deficient, to the amount of fifteen lacs ; f and for this reason, many of-ilt 
old chieftains, with their troops, and the useful attendants of the court, 
forced to leave it, and there is now only a few foot and horse for the ^isfiection 
of my revenues: and should the Zemindars be refractory, there left a 
sufficient number to reduce them to obedience.” In consequence of ^s- 
tressing circumstances, the Nabob pray^ed, that the assignments for the ne. 
brigade, and the other detached bodies of the Company’s troops, might not be 
required, declaring that these troops were “ not only quite useless to his govern- 
ment, but, moreover, the cause of much loss, both in the revenues and customs ; 
and that the detached bodies of troops, under their European officers, brought 
nothing but confusion into the affairs of his government, and were entirely their 
own masters.” J 

The complaint This representation, which events proved to be hardly an exaggeration, and 
kd^gnatTom prayer by which it was followed, the Governor-General received, with tokens 

of the liighest indignation and resentment. “ These demands,” he said, “ the 
tone in which they are asserted, and the season in which they are made, are aU 
equally alarming.” In the letter which was dispatched in his words to the 
resident, the grounds on which the Nabob petitioned for relief are declared to 

* Stated by the resident, in his letter, dated ISth December, 1779, to amount to twenty-five 
lacs, 250,0001. 

t 150,000/. f Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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be totally inadmissible.— He stands engaged,” it is added, “ to our govern- Chap. VIIL 
ment, to maintain the English armies which, at his own request, have been ' 

formed for the protection of his dominions ; and it is our part, not his, to judge 
and to determine, in what manner, and at what time, these shaU be reduced or 
withdrawn.” In his minute, in consultation, upon the subject, he says, that, by 
the treaty made with Asoph ul Dowla, upon the death of his father, “ he 
became, eventually, and necessarily, a vassal of the Company.” He affirmed 
that “ the disoi’ders of his state, and the dissipation of his revenues, were the 
effects of his own conduct, which had failed, not so much from the casual effects 
of incapacity, as from the detestable choice which he has made of the ministers 
of his power, and the participators of his confidence.” And to the Nabob 
himself he declared, Your engagements with the Company are of such a 
nature as to oblige me to require and insist on your granting tuncam for the 
full amount of their demands upon you for the current year, and on your reserv- 
ing funds sufficient to answer them, even should the deficiency of your revenues 
compel you to leave your own troops unprovided for, or to disband a part of 
them to enable you to effect it.” f 

The ^ffi^’^ridies, under which the Govenior-General was placed, were severe Reasons of the 
and disti It is true, that the pi'otection of the Nabob’s dominions rested compelling the 

solely uponthe enormb troops, and that without loss of time they would have 
been over-ru, the debt wifhH;<^^ liad these troops been withdrawn ; it is true, then, 
that the dcbfl ' The Supreme Coi^j^ould, in that case, have been lost; that a 
dangerous peopltf?; that he had given Vd upon the Company’s frontier ; that the 
Company’s finances, aT'^distress, and then suffering intensely by war, 

could not maintain the same number of troops, if their pay was stopped by the 
Vizir. And the law of self-preservation supersedes that of justice. On the other 
hand, from the documents adduced, it is evident that the English had no right 
to compel the Nabob, if not agreeable to him, to maintain any part of those their 
troops ; and the Governor-General was not entitled, as he did, to plead both, at 
once, the law of self-preservation, and the law of right. The truth also is, that 

* The words which follow sufficiently indicate the species of companions which he meant : “ I 
foibear to expatiate furthei on his character ; it is sufficient that I am understood by the Members 
of the Board, who must know the truth of my allusions.” Lord Thurlow, his friend, and the 
fieice defender of him, on his trial, speaks out more plainly, and calls them, without reseive, the 
instruments of an unnatural passion. See “ Debates in the House of Lords, on the Evidence 
delivered at the Tiial of Warren Hastings,” &c. ; a quarto volume got up by Mr. Hastings, and 
distributed to his friends, but never pubhshed. 

t Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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his law of self-preservation, when examined, and brought into conformity with 
the facts, implies a strong convenience, and nothing more. It was very conve- 
nient for the English, at that time, to have a large body of troops maintained 
by a different treasury from their own. But it will hardly be maintained, at any 
rate by the friends of Mr. Hastings, that in his hands the British empire in India 
must have been destroyed, had it been compelled to rely upon its own resources. 
It was for a great convenience, then, and for nothing else, that the English, 
wdthout any claim of light, compeEed the Nabob Vizir to maintain their troops ; 
that is, treated him as the vassal which Mr. Hastings described him, and 
substantially seized and exercised the rights of sovereign and master over both 
him and his country. 

Another point well deserves to be considered ; whether the original brigade of 
the Company’s troops was not a force sufficient to protect the Nabob’s country, 
against all the dangers with which it was threatened. If the English, who 
included in their own line of defence the boundaries of Oude, did not provide 
their due proportion, but impose the whole upon the Nabob, they defended 
themselves at his expense ; they delivered themselves from a burthei^, which was 
their own, by compelling the Nabob to bear it ; and violated the Jf© ch€£ justice. 

It is also a question, whether the troops quartered upon^for Hie p^dition to 
that brigade, as they were kept in idleness in his domini^^- there' with all 
their expense, of little use either to him or the^Cfi^onsequencei^y were not 
employed against the enemies' Of the Com^a^ the assignments jf little use in 
repelling them ; and the complaint of th«^> the Company’s +“ officers acted 
as the masters in his country, and as a soqrce m-x^xpense and of disorder, 
is confirmed by Mr. Francis, who, in Council, pronounced it “ notorious, that 
the English army had devoured his reve'hues, and his country, under colour of 
defending it.” * 

The Governor-General, when pressed for argument, made the following 
avowal : That ambiguities had been left in the treaty : And that it was the part 
of the strongest to affix to these ambiguities that meaning which he pleased.f 

* Extract of Bengal Consultations, 15th December, 1779 ; Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix, 
No. 7. ■ ■ . 

t His words are these, “As no period was stipulated for the contiiuance of the temporary 
brigade, or of the troops which are to supply their place in his service, nor any mode prescribed 
for withdrawing them; the time and mode of withdrawing them must be guided by such rules, as 
necessity, and the common interests of both parties, shall dictate. These, either he must pre- 
scribe, or ourselves. If we cannot agree upon them, in such a division, the strongest must 
decide.” Ibid. 
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That this is a very common political procedure, every one knows. The trans- Chap. VIII. 
action, however, in its essence, is, it is evident, only a varnish placed upon ^ 

injustice by fraud. In the present case, besides, it happened, by a singular 
chance, that ambiguity had not existence, and the aUegation of it was false. 

“ So long only as the Nabob pleased,” was the express condition of the compact ; 
and the moment at which the Nabob desired relief, the most exact definition 
was applied. 

The Governor-General surmised a circumstance, which always seems to have 
animated him to peculiar severity ; that the idea of the instability of the existing 
government was among the causes which emboldened the Nabob to complain. 

“ I, for my own part,” said he, “ do not attribute * the demand of the Nabob 
to any conviction impressed on his mind by the necessity of his affairs ; but to 
the knowledge which his advisers have acquired, of the weakness and divisions of 
our own government. This is a powerful motive with me, however inclined I 
might be, upon any other occasion, to yield to some part of his demands, to 
give them an absolute and unconditional refusal in the present ; and even to 
bring to punishment, if my influence can produce that effect, those incendiaries 
who have endeavoured to make themselves the instruments of division between 
us.” f 

Under the enormous demands of the English, and the Nabob’s inability to Nabob’s debts 
meet them, the debt with which he stood charged in 1780 amounted to the sum 
of 1,400,000/. The Supreme Council continued pressing their demands. The 
Nabob, protesting that he had given up every thing, that “ in the country no 
further resources remained, and that he was without a subsistence,” continued 
sinkin g more deeply in arrear : Till the time when the resolution of Mr. Hastings 
was adopted, to proceed to make with him a new arrangement upon the spot. 

As a step preliminary to the affairs which the Governor-General meant to Previous to the 
transact with the Nabob, he withdrew the resident, Mr. Bristow. This gentle- ne°ai’™transt" 
man had been appointed by the party of General Clavering, when they removed the Vmr Mr. 
Middleton, the private agent of Mr. Hastings : The Governor-General had ’'®' 

removed him soon after the time when he recovered his superiority in the 

* It would be very curious, if the Governor-General, at the commencement of the year 1780, 
was totally ignorant of the ruin of the Nabob’s finances ; and in eighteen months afterwards, viz, 
at the time of his journey to the upper provinces, was so convinced of that rum, as to make it 
the principal ground of the extraordinary procedure which he adopted, and, allowing the ina hility 
to be real, to remove the brigade and other objects of complaint, 

f Extract of Bengal Consultations, 15th December, 1779 ; Tenth Eeport, ut supra, Appendix, 

No. 7. 
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Book V. Council : The 0001*1 of Dii*ectors had ordered him to be replaced as unjustly 
— V-— ^ and improperly removed : Mr. Hastings, in disobedience of these orders, had 
refused to replace him, till it became a condition of the compromise into which 
he entered with Francis : And he now removed him again, with a fresh violation 
of the authority of the Court of Directors, in conformity with whose ordei’s he 
occupied the place. Mr. Aliddleton was again appointed, on the reason, not- 
withstanding the condemnation of the Court of Dii*ectors, again avowed, that a 
person in the Governor-General’s own confidence was necessary in that situation. 
Goveinor-Ge- As the Goveimor-General intended to make a very short stay at Benai’es, and 
mont then proceed to Lucknow, the Nabob had already left his capital, in order to pay 

Vizir. usual compliment of a meeting, when he received intelligence of the 

insurrection. Mr. Hastings, who wished not the interview in a state of humili- 
ation, or under the appearance of receiving protection from his ally, endeavoured 
by a letter to make him retui’n to his capital. But the Nabob was eager to 
show the interest which he took in the fate of the Governor-General, or eager 
to know the situation in which he was placed ; and hastened with but a few of 
his attendants to Chunar. The English ruler was at pains to afford him a 
cordial reception. And with little debate or hesitation they made a memorable 
arrangement. In consequence of “ the repeated and urgent representations of 
the Nabob, that he is unable to support the expenses of the temporary brigade 
of cavah’y, and English officers with their battalions, as welTas other gentlemen 
who are now paid by him,” (such are the terms of the preamble fi the covenant) 
it was agreed, on the part of the Governor-Genei’al, that from tne expense of 
the temporary brigade, and of all other English troops, except the single brigade 
left with Suja ul Dowlah, and a regiment of sepoys for the resident’s guard ; and 
from the expense of all payments to English gentlemen, excepting those of the 
resident’s office *, the Nabob should be relieved.-*’ According to another article. 


* See the preceding page, where it appears that Hastings, little more than a year before, treated 
as incendiaries, and threatened with punishment, those advisers, by whose suggestion he deemed it 
proper to assume, that the Nabob implored the relief which was now granted, and so much as stated 
the sufferings of the coimtry which the Governor-General now held studiously up to view. To 
threaten to punish the representation of gnevanc^s, as Burke justly on this passage remarks, is to 
endeavour to obstruct one of the most sacred duties of a dependant pimce, and of his advisers; 
a duty in the highest degree useful, both to the people who suffer, and to the governing power. 
It affords a curious moral spectacle, to compare the minutes and letters of the Goveinor-Geneial, 
when, at the beginning of the year 1780, maintaining tlie piopriety of compelling the Nabob to 
sustain the whole of the burthen imposed upon him ; and his minutes and letters, when mainiainmg 
the propriety of relieving him from these burthens in 1781 : The arguments and facts adduced 
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permission was granted him to resume such of the jaghires within his tei'ritories Chap. VIII. 

as he himself might choose, with only this reservation, that a pension equal to the 

net rent should be paid to the holders of such of them as had the Company for 

their guarantee. An article was also inserted, according to which the Nabob 

was to be allowed, when the suitable time should arrive, to strip FyzooUa Khan 

of his territory, allowing him only a pension in its stead. 

Such was all that was seen on the face of this agreement ; where no advantage 
to the English appeared. The circumstances, however, which constituted the 
real nature of the transaction were only behind the curtain. 

There were two Princesses, known by the name of the Begums ; the one, the Tte Begums, 
mother of Suja ul Dowla, the late Nabob ; the other, the widow of the late 
Nabob, and mother of the present. These Princesses the preceding sovereign 
had always treated with the highest consideration and respect ; and allowed them 
a magnificent and expensive establishment. At the death of Suja ul Dowla, 
those Princesses, according to the custom of India, were left in possession of 
certain jaghires ; that is, the government portion of the produce of a part of the 
land, over which, for the greater certainty of payment, the holder of the jaghire 
was allowed the powers of management and collection. This was the fund, from 
which the Begums provided for their state and subsistence ; and for the state 
and subsistence of the numerous families of the preceding Nabobs, placed under 
their superintendance. Suja ul Dowla, at his death, had also left to the Begums 
the greater part of the treasure which happened to be in his hands ; and imagi- 
nation swelled the sum to a prodigious extent. Mr. Hastings had been disap- 
pointed in the mine which he expected to drain at Benares. His power and Stripped of 
reputation depended upon the immediate acquisition of money. In the riches of Ind^ghuel'^ 
the Begums appeared to lie an admirable resource. It was agreed between Mr. 

Hastings and the Nabob, that his Highness should be relieved from the expense, 
which he was unable to bear, of the English troops and gentlemen ; and he, on 
his part, engaged to strip the Begums of both their treasure and their jaghires, 
delivering to the Governor-General the proceeds.* 

on the one occasion, as well as the conclusion, are in flat contradiction to those exhibited on the 
other. See the Documents in the Second and Tenth Reports, ut supra ; printed also for the 
House of Commons on the 16 th of Burke’s Charges , and in the Minutes of Evidence on the 
Trial. 

* To enable the Nabob, to discharge his debt to the Company in the shortest time possible/* 
that is, to get money from him; and to prevent his alliance from being a clog instead of an aid;” 
that is, costing money, instead yielding it, is declared by the Governor-General to have been 

1 
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Book V. 


Previous beha- 
vioui of the 
Governor-Ge- 
neral toward 
the Begums. 


This transaction, however objectionable it may at first sight appear, Mr. 
Hastings represented as attended with circumstances which rendered it not only 
just but necessaiy. The weight of these circumstances ought to be carefully and 
impartially considered. 

- In the year 1775, not long after the death of Suja ul Dowla, his widow, the 
mother of the reigning Nabob, complained, by letter, to the English government, 
of the treatment w^hich she received from her son. She stated that various sums, 
to the extent of twenty-six lacs of rupees, had been extorted from her, under 
the plea of being in want of money to discharge his obligations to the English 
chiefs ; and that a recent demand had been urged for no less than thirty lacs, 
as absolutely necessary to relieve him, under his engagements to the Company ; 
and to save his affairs from a ruinous embarrassment. Upon the faith of the 
English government, to which alone she would trust, she agreed to make this 
sacrifice ; and it was solemnly covenanted, on the part of her son, and guaranteed 
on the part of the English government, that no further invasion should ever be 
made upon her, in the fuU enjoyment of her jaghires and effects, whether she 
resided within the dominions of Asoph ul Dowla, or chose to reside in any other 
place. This agreement was far from producing peace between the Nabob and 
the Begums. Perpetual complaints of injurious treatment were made by the 
Princesses, and the business of mediation was found by the English resident a 
difficult and delicate task. 

In the beginning of the year 1778, those dissensions rose to a great height 
and the aged Princess, « whose residence the treatment of her grandson” (to use 
the words of Mr. Middleton, the resident) " seems to have rendered irksome and 
disgusting to her,” resolved to abandon his dominions, and repaii- on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. To the execution of this design, the Nabob was exceedingly averse ; 
because it woxild withdraw,, from the sphere of his power, the great treasure which 
he imagined she possessed, and w'^hich at her death, if not before, he could render 
his own. Both the Nabob and his grandmother applied to the resident; the one 
for the purpose of procuring his influence to prevail upon the Begum to remain ; the 
other for the purpose of procuring it to induce the Nabob to allow her to depart. 
The Begum complained that she was subject to daily extortions and insults ; that 
the Nabob withheld the allowance which had been established by the late Vizir for 
the maintenance of the family of her deceased husband; that he had resumed the 
jaghires and emoluments of her servants and dependants ; that he had made no 

« the chief object in his negotiations with the Nabob.” Letter to Mr. Middleton, 23d September, 
1781. 
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provision for the tnaintenance of the women and children (a very numerous Chap VIII. 
family) of the late Vizir, his own father ; that the education and condition of the ' ' 

children were wholly neglected ; and that the favourites of the Nabob were 
allowed, and even encouraged, to degrade his family by their oppressions and 
insults. The resident reported to the Governor-General and Council, that “ the 
deportment of the Nabob toward her, his family, and relations in general, was, he 
could not but admit, very exceptionable ; that her claims were very moderate 
and just, and such as it would be natural to suppose the Nabob could not in 
decency refuse.” He even suggested, if the Nabob should refuse to comply with 
these reasonable demands, “ that the influence of the English government should 
be exerted, to secure to the Begum whatever might appear to be her rights;” in 
which case he doubted not that her design of departing with her treasure would 
be willingly abandoned. 

While the resident was endeavouring, but without success, to prevail upon the 
Nabob to afford to his grandmother a reasonable satisfaction, he received from 
the second of the Princesses, a representation of the violations which had been 
committed by her son upon the conditions of the recent treaty ; a treaty which 
she called upon the English government, in quality of its guarantee, to protect. 

The resident in vain endeavoured to improve the behaviour of the Nabob ; and, 
in reporting upon his disappointment, observes, “ I have on all occasions, as 
much as possible, avoided troubling the Honourable Board with any matters 
which reflect upon the conduct or government of the Nabob, wishing rather to 
check and obviate abuses, by fnendly admonitions and remonstrances- to his 
Excellency himself, than to correct them by an appeal to your authority. But 
such is his Excellency’s disposition, and so entirely has he lost the confidence and 
affections of his subjects, that, unless some restraint is imposed upon him, which 
would effectually secure those who live under the protection of His government, 
from violence and oppression, I am but too well convinced, that no man of repu- 
tation or property will long continue in these provinces.” * 

On the 23 d of March, the Cotmcil-General, in which Mr. Hastings had then 
the ascendant,! took under their consideration the complaints of the Begums. 

‘ With regard io the eldest of the Princesses,^ and those of the relations and subjects 
of the Nabob, in favour of whom the guarantee of the Company was not inter- 
posed, they held themselves incapable, in any other way than that of remonstrance 

* Mr. Middleton’s Letter to Gov.-Gen. and Council, dated Fyzabad, 3d Feb. 1778. Report, 
ut supra. 

t The members were, Mi. Hastings, Mr. Barwell, Mr. Francis, Mi. Wheler. 

VOL. II. 4 M 
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Book V. and by tokens of displeasure, to oppose the oppressions of the Nabob. But as 
' they had become parties to a treaty for the protection of the second of the Begums, 
the mother of the Nabob, they determined to make use of their authority in 
her behalf. On the rapacity which he had practised with respect to the elder of 
the Begums, and some of his other relations, theii’ instructions to the resident 
were in the following words, “ We desire you will repeat your remonstrances to 
the Vizir on these points, in the name of this government ; representing to him 
the consequences of such an arbitrary proceeding ; the reproach to which his 
honour and reputation, as well as ours, from being connected with him, will 
be exposed, by such acts of cruelty and injustice ; and the right which we derive, 
from the nature of our alliance with him, to expect that he will pay a deference 
to our remonstrances.” They add, “ with respect to the Bow Begum (the mother 
of the Nabob), her grievances come before us on a very different footing. She is 
entitled to our protection, by an act, not sought by us, but solicited by the Nabob 
himself. We therefore empower and direct you, to afford your support and 
protection to her, in the due maintenance of all the rights she possesses, in virtue 
of the treaty executed between her and her son, under the guarantee of the 
Company.” * 

Such was the light in which the relative conduct of the Nabob and the Begums 
appeared to the Governor-General and Council, in 1778 ; and on the footing 
which was then established, matters between them remained, till the meeting 
between Mr. Hastings and Asoph ul Dowla at Chunar, in 1781, when the Nabob 
was, by treaty, allowed to seize the property of the Princesses, and of others his 
relations ; and, on the condition of bestowing that property upon the English, 
actually rewarded for the seizure, by obtaining relief from a permanent and 
oppressive expense. The reasons which Mr. Hastings adduced for this proceed- 
ing are, that the Begums had endeavoured to excite insurrection in Oude in 
favour of Cheyte Sing, and that they employed their power and influence to 
embarrass and disturb the Nabob’s administration. 


Whether the If the testimony of an accuser shall pass for proof, when that accuser derives 
dt^'m suil gi*eat advantage from the supposition of guilt, and great loss from the supposi- , 
favour“o“ innocence, no individual is under protection. It is ftirther to be remarked, 

Cheyte Sing, that the insuixection at Benares happened on the 16th of August ; and the 


^ Report, ut supra. The documents to which reference is here made, were all reprinted, both 
in the papers called for by the House of Commons, and in the Minutes of Evidence, taken at the 
Trial in Westminster Hall. 
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treaty by which the Nabob was authorized to resume the jaghires was signed at Chap. VIII. 
Chunar, on the 19th of September. The Begums, who had first to hear of the 
insurrection at Benares, and then to spread disaffection through a great king- 
dom, had, therefore, little time for the contraction of guilt. Besides ; when the 
government of the Nabob, as the English themselves so perfectly knew, had 
fallen into contempt and detestation with all his subjects, it was very natural to 
suppose, that the servants and dependants of the Begums, who were among the 
severest of the sufferers, would not be the least forward in exhibiting their senti- 
ments. And as the seclusion of the Begums rendered it impossible for them to 
superintend the conduct of their servants abroad, they were less than other 
people responsible for their conduct. 

But the observation of greatest importance yet remains to be adduced. What 
was the proof, upon the strength of which the Begums were selected for a singular 
and aggravated punishment ? Answer ; no positive proof whatsoever. Hardly 
an attempt is made to prove any thing, except a rumour. Mr. Hastings’s friends 
are produced in great numbers to say that they heai’d a rumour. Upon allegation 
of a rumour, that the Begums abetted Cheyte Sing, judgment was pronounced, 
and punishment followed. 

Before a just judgment can be pronounced, and punishment can be justifiably Tto^B^ums 
inflicted, it is necessary that trial should take place, and that the party accused and punished 
should be heard in his defence. Was this justice afforded the Begums? Not a 
tittle of it. So far firom that ; Mr. Hastings, while yet in the heat of the insur- 
rection at Chunar, when the Begums had scarcely had time to rebel, much less 
had he had time to make any inquiry into the imputation of guilt ; at a moment 
when all was confusion, alarm, and hurry ; when every thing was ready to be 
reported, and everything to be believed ; pronounced a final judgment, to super- 
sede the guarantee of the English government, to strip the Princesses of Oude of 
their estates, and give them up helpless into the hands of the Nabob. 

Of the evidence adduced upon this important point, it is highly requisite to give Proof got up 

. •< -1 i -.1. • XT. , tyMi.Has- 

a short account. If any thing be indispensable to nghteous judgment, it is, that tings m a way 
evidence should first be collected, and judgment follow after. Mr. Hastings '^ay be'gS of 
pronounced judgment, and sent his instrument, the Nabob, to inflict punishment, 
in the first place. Some time after all this was done, he then proceeded to collect 
evidence. But evidence of what sort ? He brought forward persons who, he 
knew (or might know) beforehand, would give the sort of evidence he wished; 
and a month after judgment had been pronounced, got them to make affidavit, 
before Sir Elijah Impey, of the facts, or supposed facts, of which it was useful for 

4< M 3 
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Book V. him to establish the belief. It is altogether unnecessary to allude to the character 
^ ' or credibility of the individuals who were taken into this service. It is perfectly 

sufficient to observe, that this is a mode of getting up a proof, by means of which 
there never can be any difficulty in getting a proof of any thing. Find a number 
of persons, even if not mendacious, with minds sufficiently partial to you, or suffi- 
ciently influenced by circumstances, to believe as you would have them, (often a 
very easy matter, whatsoever may be the state of the facts) and get them to set 
down whatever they and you think proper, exposed to no cross examination, 
exposed to no counter evidence ; and think, whether it would not be an extraor- 
dinary case, in which, upon these tei’ms, any man, more especially a poweiful 
ruler, could remain -Rnthout a defence. 

The fact is, that recourse to such a mode of defence betrays a deep conscious- 
ness, that the conduct in favour of which it is set up, stands much in need of a 
defence, and seems pretty strongly to imply that no better defence can be found 
for it. 

Mode in which The behaviour of the Supreme Judge, in lending himself to this transaction. 

Judge ien™^ exposed Mm to the severest strictures from the Managers for the Commons’ House 
getti^^up of* Parliament on the trial of Mr. Hastings. He acknowledged, upon Ms exa- 
this proof. mination, that he went from Benares, w'here the business was concerted between 
Hm and Mr. Hastings, to Lucknow, the capital of Oude, for the express pur- 
pose of taking these affidavits, though he acknowledged that “ undoubtedly he 
did not consider his jurisdiction as extending to the province of Oude ; ” and 
though, in taking an affidavit, there is so little occasion for any remarkable quali- 
fications in the Judge, that all he has to do is to hear a person swear that some- 
thing in a paper is true, and to testify that he has heard him do so. “ What 
•iTie affidavits the affidavits contained,” said the Judge when examined upon the trial, “ I did 
raoTt^^ail know ; nor do I know at present, for I have never read them.” Fie also de- 

leqiiisite bPcu-gia^yg^ that he did not know, whether the persons who swore to them had ever 

utiesioi tiUth. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

read them. He also said, “ I believe Mr. Middleton, in consequence of a letter 
Mr. Hastings wrote to him, had communicated the subject matter of what 
they were to depose to.” At the time of taking the affidavits of the natives, 
not so much as a sworn interpreter was present. The Judge declared he never 
asked of one of the deponents, whether they knew the contents of their affida- 
vits : and “ had no means of knowing whether the deponents in the Persian or 
the Hindu language understood any thing of the depositions which they gave, 
except that they brought their affidavits ready drawn.” He also admitted that 
he had no means of knowing whether, of the affidavits wMch were taken before 

2 
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Mm, the whole were published by Mr. Hastings, or whether all that had been Chap. VIII. 
unfavourable to Mm had not been suppressed. In fact, the examination of Sir ' * 

Elijah Impey, upon the subject of the affidavits, discloses a cmious scene, in 
which it appears that one object alone was in view, namely, that of getting sup- 
port to any allegations which Mr. Hastings had set up.* A set of affidavits, 
thus circumstanced, could be no proof of the guilt of an absent party. 

These affidavits affirm not one criminal fact on the part of the Begums. AH The affidavits 
that they affirm with regard to these Princesses is rumour merely. The wit- rnmnarfaS^ 
nesses had heard that the Begums instigated that disaffection, which manifested the'^Begums”^ 

itself in almost every part of the Nabob’s dominions. In one sense tMs is evi- they only af- 

firm a rumour. 

deuce of the fairness and honourableness of Mr. Hastings ; for undoubtedly it 
goes a certain way to prove that no undue means were used to put matter into 
these affidavits. 

Some of them speak directly to certain tumultuary proceedings in Goruck- The insurrec- 
pore, one of the districts of Oude. But the insurrection, if such it might be rackporenot 
called, was not against the British authority, for there was none there to oppose. I® gUsh^Ld 
The Nabob’s sepoys were refractory for want of pay. An Aumil, or renter of "1° proof 

r •' _ ^ •' ^ It was caused 

the Begums, showed a disinclination to permit a party of the Nabob’s sepoys to by the Be- 
pass through his district, which he knew they would plunder, and hence impose 
upon him a severe pecuniary loss. And the country people in general showed a 
hostile disposition to these same sepoys of the Nabob. What has tMs to do, in 
the smallest degree, with the British authority ? And if the sepoys had been 
British, which they were not, what proof is given, that the Begums were the 
cause of the hatred they experienced, or knew of the commotions to wMch that 
hatred gave birth ? f 

Rumour affirmed that the Begums promoted the disaffection. If rumour, on As much 
such an occasion, were a proper ground of belief, rumour affirmed that the thrllafob as 
Nabob himself, together with his brother Saadut Ali, not only abetted the disaf- 

* See Minutes of Evidence at the Trial, p. 622 to 6S1 and 838 to 848. 

•j- Contumely to the Nabob’s officers was no new thing with the Begum ; nor even treated as 
rebellion till it suited the Governor-General. In January, 1776, when the Begum was complain- 
ing to the English government, and when it was affording her protection, the Resident in Oude 
writes to the Governor-General and Council : “ In makmg this complaint, the Begum forgets the 
improper conduct of her own servants, who have hitherto preserved a total independence of the 
Nabob’s authority ; beat the officers of his government ; and refused obedience to his Perwan- 
nahs.” Minutes, ut supra, p. 2048. 
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Book V. fection, but had entered into a deliberate plan for the extirpation of the English 
from the country. Why is rumour to be evidence against one, not evidence 
against another, just as it suits the pleasure or convenience of Mr. Hastings ? 

One of the deponents, wh ) spoke most distinctly to virhat he reckoned symptoms 
of hostility on the part of the Begums, was a Major Macdonald, an English 
officer, in the service of the Nabob. He states that his mai’ch, at the head of 
a party of the Nabob’s sepoys, was opposed by Zalim Sing, a Zemindar, who 
had long been treated by the Nabob as a rebel. This hostile chief showed, even 
to Macdonald’s people, a paper purporting to be a sunnud from the Nabob, re- 
storing him to his Zemindary, and vesting him with the government of certain 
districts ; and he informed them he had the Nabob’s instructions to drive, says 
the affidavit, “ the Fringies out of his districts, that he only waited for the for- 
tunate hour, boats being afready provided from Fyzabad (which the deponent knew 
absolutely to be the case) to cross the Gogra, and cany the Nabob’s orders into 
execution : Further, that his Excellency had altered his sentiments regarding the 
part he was to take in the present contest ; that his Excellency set out with the 
intent of adhering to his treaty with the Company, but that Mirza Saadut Ali 
wrote him he was to blame if he gave any assistance ; that now was the time to 
shake off the English yoke ; that it might not be prudent to declare himself at 
once; that he had only to stand 'neuter ; and, under pretence of defending them- 
selves, direct his subjects to take arms, and endeavour to prevent the junction of 
the English forces, when the matter would work of itself. — The deponent said, 
he believed the reports, as before related, at that time, and still is of opinion, 
the threats therein contained were intended to be earned into execution had the 
league been successful.” * 

Of the disturbances, moreover, in Goruckpore, and the hostile disposition 
manifested by the people to the sepoys of the Nabob, we are presented with 
nay were the ^^ofher, and a very different account. They are said to have been the effect of 
^nwretion^m ^ppi^cssion *, of Oppression, cruel, and extraordinary, even as compared wdth the 
Goruckpore. common degree of oppression under the government of the Nabob. It was 
given in evidence, that the country, from a very flourishing state in which it 
existed under the preceding Nabob, had been reduced to miserj and desolation ; 
that taxes were levied, not according to any fixed rule, but according to the 
pleasure of the collector ; that imprisonments and scourgings, for enforcing pay- 


Allegation 
that the op- 
pressions of 
Colonel Hau- 


* Minutes, ut supra, p. 259, 261. 
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ment, were common in every part of the country ; that emigrations of the people 
were frequent ; and that many of them were so distressed as to be under the 
necessity of selling their children."*^ 

The country thus oppressed was under the management of Colonel Hannay, 
an officer of the Company, who had obtained permission to quit for a time the 
Company’s service, and enter into that of the Nabob. He was allowed to rent 
the provinces of Goruckpore and Baraitch ; and, commanding also the military 
force in the district, engrossed the whole of the local government. Mr. Holt, 
who was appointed assistant to the resident at the Vizir’s court about the begin- 
ning of the year 1780, was asked, “ Did you hear that Colonel Hannay was 
himself in particular danger from the insurrections in 1781 ? I did. — ^What do 
you suppose those insurrections arose from at first — did you ever hear of any 
machinations or contrivances of particular persons, or did you ever hear what 
the cause was that they objected to ? I have heard it was owing to the miscon- 
duct and misgovernment of Colonel Hannay,” f 

Captain Edwards, another of the Company’s officers, who had obtained per- 
mission to accept of service with the Vizir, and who was aid-du-camp to that 
Prince at the time of Mr. Hastings’ quarrel with Cheyte Sing, was asked, “ In 
what situation was Colonel Hannay,” meaning, in the service of the Vizir ? “ I 
understand that he rented a great part of the Nabob’s country, called Baraitch 
and Goruckpore. — Do you know what was the general fame of the country vrith 
respect to Colonel Hannay’s administration in those provinces ? That the mea- 
sures of his government appeared to the natives there very unjustifiable and op- 
pressive. — Did you ever see, or know, any fact or circumstance from which you 
could infer in the same manner ? When I accompanied his Excellency the Nabob 
into that country, (I believe it was the latter end of the year 1779, or early in 
the year 1780) the country seemed to be little cultivated, and very few inhabi- 
tants made their appearance ; and the few that were in the country seemed much 
distressed ; and I understood that the country had been better peopled, but that 
they had all left the country in consequence of Colonel Hannay’s administration. — 
Was it at Lucknow that you heard the reports concerning Colonel Hannay, and 
his oppressions ? It was both at Lucknow, and at many other places : it was a 
general report, j: 

* Minutes, ut supra, p. 381—390. 

■J- Ibid. p. 391. See to the same purpose the evidence of Colonel Achmuty, p. 783. 

X Ibid. p. 778, 782. Of the insurrections one principal part at least was occasioned by indigna- 
tion at the confinement of a great number of persons in the Fort of Goruckpore, followed by a de- 
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V. It is also a circumstance of great importance, that when Colonel Hannay en- 
’ tered the service of the Nabob in 1778, he was a man in debt, or what is called 
by the witness “ involved circumstances.” Before the end of 1781, that is in a 
period of about three years, he was understood to have realized a fortune of 
300,000/.^- 

It is now, however, in justice to Colonel Hannay, to be observed, that with 
I’egard both to the oppressions of which he is accused, and the vast amount of 
his fortune, most of the evidence adduced is evidence rather to the rumour of 
these facts, than to the facts themselves. But if this be a plea, as it undoubt- 
edly is, in behalf of Colonel Hannay, it is a plea, it must be remembered, no 
less availing in favour of the Begums. It appears indeed, with strong evi- 
dence from the cross examination of Mr. Hastings’ own witnesses upon the trial, 
that a considerable number of the Rajahs, or ancient Princes of the country, who 
tiU that time had remained in possession of them respective districts, paying an 
annual sum, as revenue, to the Vizir, were driven out during the administration 
of Colonel Hannay ; and that they retained the country in a state of perpetual 
disturbance, by endless efforts for their restoration.f This accounts for the tur- 
bulent state of the country. Whether it was injustice, by which the Rajahs wei’e 
expelled ; or whether it was impossible to make them obedient subjects, sufficient 
evidence is not afforded to determine. 

It is at any rate certain, that Colonel Hannay became in the highest degree 
odious to the Vizir ; for he dismissed him from his service before the end of the 
year 1781, and having heard that he was using his influence to be sent back, he 
wrote to the Governor-General, about the beginning of September following, in 
these extraordinary terms : 

“ My country and house belong to you ; there is no difference. I hope that 
you desire in your heart the good of my concerns. Colonel Hannay is inclined 
to request your permission to be employed in the affairs of this quarter. If, by 
any means, any matter of this country, dependant on me, should be entrusted to 
the Colonel, I swear by the Holy Prophet, that I will not remain here, but will 
go from hence to you. From your kindness let no concern, dependant on me, 
be entrusted to the Colonel ; and oblige me by a speedy answer which may set 
my mind at ease.” ^ 

sign to effect their rescue. See Minutes, ut supra, p. 1963, where a letter of Colonel Hannay’s 
is acknowledged, to the officeis on the spot, stating that the release of those piisoners would quiet 
the country. See the Cross Examination of Captain Williams, throughout, Ibid. p. 1935— 1966. 

* Minutes, ut supra, p. 390, 391 . + Ibid, p. 1909—2008. % Ibid. p. 660. 
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It is also a most suspicious circumstance, that the accusations of the Begums Chap VIII. 
seem originally to have come from Colonel Hannay, and to have depended almost 
entirely upon the reports of him and his officers ; who were deeply interested in The reports 
finding, for the disturbances of the country, which they ruled, a cause different Begu°nsfa*nd 
from their own malversations. the e\idence 

totliestie- 

When the Nabob departed from Chunar; at the time when, according to the pnn&, came al- 
statements of Mr. Hastings, the Begums were in a state of rebellion, he chose Ha°nay 
to pass through Fyzabad, the place of them residence, accompanied merely by 
his usual attendants, and about five or six hundred horse ; and, according to the Tiic Nabob 
opinion of Captain Edwards, probably entered the city with only a few atten- iwvrtL^^a'cu- 
dants, as in general his rate of travelling far exceeded the utmost speed of a the 
body of horse. 

As every mark of suspicion that rebellion was excited or intended by the 
Begums was thus removed from the behaviour of the Nabob ; so not a smgle 
expression ever appears to have been obtained from him, which implied that they 
had been guilty of any such offence ; and yet if he had conceived any apprehen- 
sion from them, it was to the English he must have flown for protection, and to 
them he would naturally have communicated his fears. His aid-du-camp. Cap- 
tain Edwards, who had accompanied him to Chunar, and proceeded with the 
rest of the troops to Lucknow, when the Nabob left the direct road to his capital 
to pass through Fyzabad, was asked, “ Did you hear upon the return of the 
Nabob, and Hyder Beg, to Lucknow, any charge, or any thing that led you to 
believe, that discoveries of rebellion or treason had been made by the Nabob 
while at Fyzabad? No, I did not. — When did you first hear of any accusation, 
or charge, of any rebellion or disaffection, against the Begums ? Some time after 
I arrived at Lucknow : About a fortnight after, I heard the gentlemen in the 
resident’s family mention the different accounts, that Colonel Hannay and his 
officers had sent. — ^Was the intelligence you received upon that subject confined 
to communications, made by Colonel Hannay and his officers, to the Resident’s 
office, or did you hear of any other besides ^ I heard that such reports pi’evailed 
at Lucknow, among the natives, which were not generally believed ; and there 
were a few who mentioned they had heard the reports. — The question put to 
you is, whether you heard of any other instances than those mentioned by 
Colonel Hannay and his officers ? I heard my own servants say, as they went 
through the market place, they had heard from the resident’s servants, that 
they had heard such reports did prevail. — ^Meaning the reports from Colonel 
Hannay ? Yes, meaning those reports. — ^Did the natives in general give any 
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credit to these reports ? No, I do not think they did. — Did you not hear more of 

% 

this sort of report after the treasure was seized in January 1782 ? I did : I heard 
the treasures were seized in consequence of the report, and the charge and accu- 
sation, made by Colonel Hannay and some of his officers, that the Begums had 
been in a state of rebellion.” * 

As Colonel Hannay and his officers, white and black, were almost the only 
persons whose affidavits, originally taken at Lucknow, imputed any acts of dis- 
affection to the Begums ; so they were his officers, including the Paymaster of 
his troops, who alone, or nearly so, were called to prove the allegation in Eng- 
land. One or two other persons, the aid of whose testimony was required, 
could speak to nothing but reports, at Allahabad, or at Calcutta. And it ap- 
pears, with great force of evidence, from the examination of the witnesses ad- 
duced in favour of Mr. Hastings, that the accusation rested upon the allegations 
of Hannay, and his officers ; who, themselves, could affirm nothing but rumour, 
or facts of which it is more probable that they themselves were the cause than 
the Begums ; and that the story, being taken up by Air. Hastings, and propa- 
gated by him and his friends, with all the authority of government, was spread 
abroad among the English throughout the country, and by them, in the usual 
manner, upon no better authority, passively, 'but not the less fervently, and con- 
fidently, believed.f 

The departure of the Nabob from Chunar, for the purpose of seizing the pro- 
perty of his mother and his grandmother, was urged by Mr. Hastings : upon the 
arrival however of that Prince in his own dominions, he manifested a gi’eat re- 
luctance to enter upon the ungracious work. The Governor-General waited, as 
he himself informs us, “ with much impatience.” He urged the Nabob by the 
strongest remonstrances. He enjoined the resident, in the most earnest and 
most peremptory terms, to leave no effort unattempted for the accomplishment 
of this important event. The reluctance however of the Nabob continued un- 
subdued ; and Mr. Middleton, the resident, was instructed to supersede the 
authority of the Nabob, and perform the necessary measures by the operation, 
of English power. He proceeded at last to the execution of the Governor- 
General’s commands; but the Nabob, shocked at the degradation which he 
would sustain in the eyes of his people, if acts under his government of so much 
importance should appear to emanate from any power but his own, undertook 

* Minutes, ut supra, p. 777. 

t See Minutes of Evidence for the Prosecution, p. 361— 9S1. Do. for the Defence, p. 1823— 
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tlie melancholy task/^ The words of the resident to the Governor-General are Chap. VIIL 
instructive : I had the honour to address you on the 7th instant, informing 

you of the conversation which had passed between the Nabob and me on the 
subject of resuming the jaghires ; and the step I had taken in consequence ” 

The step was the issuing of perwannahs or warrants to the Aumils or agents on 
the jaghires, to desist from acting in behalf of the Begums. His Excellency 
appeared to be very much hurt and incensed at the measure : And loudly com- 
plains of the treachery of his ministers, first, in giving you any hopes that such 
a measure would be adopted ; and, secondly, in promising me their whole sup- 
port in carrying it through. But, as I apprehended” (he means, expected) 

rather than suffer it to appear that the point had been carried in opposition to 
his will, he at length yielded a nominal acquiescence, and has this day issued his 
owTi perwannahs to that effect — declaring, however, at the same time, both to 
me and his ministers, that it is an act of compulsion.”! 

The resumption of the jaghires was not the only measure w^hicli had been The treasures 
conceived and resolved against the Begums. Their treasures were to be seized. :j; are^sei^d^^™^ 

^ Accordmg to Mr Hastings, the Nabob had no objection to plunder the Begums But he 
had given j'aghires to certain peisons, whom Mr. Hastings calls his Orderlies, and otheis of that 

stamp,” “the companions of his looser hours.” These he wished not to resume, and 

therefoie endeavoured to depart from his engagement of resumption altogether. But the cause 
appears not sufficient to account foi the effect. If he had resumed the jaghires of his orderlies, 
winch were of trifling amount, what would have hindered him from giving them something of equal 
or greater amount ? 

f Letter to Mr. Hastings, dated 9th of Dec. 1781. Notwithstanding these, and the numerous 
other proofs, that Hastings was well aware of the reluctance of the Nabob, to proceed to the acts 
by which his parents were plundered, Hastings, when it suited his purpose to put on the show of 
a wonderful tenderness for the Nabob, wrote to his private agent. Major Palmer, viz. on the 6th 
of May, 1783, “ that it had been a matter of equal surprise and concern to him, to learn from 
the letters of the resident, that the Nabob Vizir was with difficulty, and almost unconquerable 
reluctance, induced to give his consent to the attachment of the treasure deposited by his father 
under the charge of the Begum his mother, and to the resumption of her jaghire, and the other 
jaghires of the individuals of his family : ” As if he had never heard of these facts before ! Such 
specimens of Mr. Hastings, as this, meet us often in the records of his government. 

j: As some confusion took place, though much less than what was expected, and the servants and 
agents of the princesses withheld not some demonstrations of opposition, when the jaghires were 
taken away ; this was called lesistance : and Mr. Hastings was willing it should appear, that this 
was heinous guilt, and that only m punishment of this guilt the resolution of seizing their money 
was adopted. (See Lettei of Governor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, 11th of 
February, 1782, Tenth Repoit, ut supra, Appendix No. 5.) He himself, however, has furnished 
sufficient pi oof, that the resolution was adopted before the resumption of the jaghires was begun. 
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The head 
eunuchs ot the 
Begums are 
toitured. 


The Nabob and the resident^ with a body of English troops, proceeded towards 
the abode of the princesses of Fyzabad, where they arrived on the 8th of 
January. The first days were spent in demands and negotiations. On the 12th 
the troops were ordered to storm the town and the castle, but little or no oppo- 
sition was made ; for no blood was shed on either side : and the troops took pos- 
session of all the outer enclosure of the palace of one of the princesses, and 
blocked up the other. 

Still, how^ever, the female apartments were unviolated, and the treasure was 
not obtained. The difficulty was to lay hands on it without the disgrace of pro- 
faning and polluting the sacred precinct. The principal agents of the princesses 
were two aged personages, of great rank and distinction, who had been in high 
trust and favour with the late Nabob ; the eunuchs, Jewar Ah Khan and Behar 
Ali Khan. It was resolved to put those personages in confinement, and apply 
to them other severities, in order that the Begums might, by their compassion. 


It may be necessary,” he sa 3 ^S 5 m his letter dated at Siinagegunah on the Ganges, 23d 
of January, 1782, in this place to infoim you, that in addition to the resolution of resuming 
the Begums’ jaghires the Nabob had declared his resolution of reclaiming all the treasmes 
of his family which were in then possession, and to which by the Mahomedan laws he was 

entitled. This resolution I have strenuously encouraged and supported. I haverequned 

and received the Nabob’s promise, that whatever acquisitions shall be obtained from the issue of 
these proceedings, it shall be primarily applied to the discharge of the balance actually due from 
him to the Company.” (Tenth Report, ut supra, Appendix No. 6; and Minutes of Evidence, 
ut supia, p 2078.) Before the acquiescence of the Nabob could be piocuredto the execution of 
the plan for resuming the jaghhes, viz. on the 6th of Decembei, 1781, the lesident wiites to 
Mr. Hastings as follows, Yoiu pleasuie respecting the Begums, I have learnt from Sir Elijah ; 
and the measme heietofore proposed will soon follow the resumption of the jaghires. Fiom both, 
or indeed from the former alone, I have no doubt of the complete liquidation of the Company’s 
balance.” These expiessions apply so necessarily to the seizure of the treasures, that they can be 
applied to nothing else. In another letter to the Governor-General on the following day, the 
resident alludes to the same measure in the following terms. “ His Excellency talks of going to 
Fyzabad, for the purpose heretofore mentioned, m three or four days ; I wish he may be serious in 
his intention ; and you may rest assuied I shall spare no pains to keep him to it.” The repre- 
sentation which was made, both in this letter to the Directors, and in the defence which Mr. 
Hastings first presented to the House of Commons, that the opposition of the Begums to the 
seizure of their jagliires was the cause cn account of which the tieasure was foicibly taken away 
from them, Mr. Hastings in a second defence retracted, affirming that the asseition was a blunder. 
See this defence, Minutes of Evidence at the Trial, p. 366 It was attempted to account for the 
blunder, by stating that the first defence was not written, and hardly examined, by Mr. Hastings. 
Accoiding to this account, his blood was very cool upon the subject of his accusation, notwith- 
standing the loud complaints he so frequently pieferred of the mental torture which it inflicted 
upon him. 
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be moved to give up the treasure ; or that the eunuchs themselves should be Chap. VIII. 

compelled, by their sufferings, to give up what was in their own custody, and use ^ ' 

their influence with the princesses to design what they possessed. By the torture 
of one party, money was to be extorted from another. The cruel lessons of 
Eastern despotism were well acquired by Englishmen. 

The expedient was attended v/ith success. The Begums, or rather the elder of 
the two, in whose possession, as head of the femaVe department, the treasure was 
placed, was wrought upon by these proceedings to make a surrender; and money 
was paid to the English resident to the amount of the bond given to the Com- 
pany by the Nabob for his balance of the year 1779-80. 

The eunuchs were not yet released. Another balance remained, for the year 
1780-81. Money for the discharge of this remaining debt was also demanded 
of the Princesses. “ She declared, with apparent truth,” says the Resident, 

“ that she had delivered up the whole of the property in her hands ; excepting 
goods ; which, from the experience,” he adds, “ of the small produce of the 
sale of a former payment made by her in that mode, I refused, as likely to 
amount, in my opinion, to little or nothing.” Money, however, was absolutely 
requu’ed ; and new severities were employed. To the officer guarding the 
eunuchs, the following letter was addressed by the resident, dated the 20th of 
January, 1782. “ Sir, when this note is delivered to you, I have to desire, that 

you order the two prisoners to be put in irons, keeping them from aU food, &c. 
agreeable to my instructions of yesterday. (Signed) Nath. Middleton.” 

The sufferings to which they were thus exposed drew from the eunuchs the offer 
of an engagement for the payment of the demanded sum, which they undertook 
to complete, within the period of one month, from then’ own credit and effects. 

The engagement was taken, but the confinement of the eunuchs was not relaxed ; 
the mother and grandmother of the Nabob remained under a guard ; and by Mr. 

Hastings, the resident was commanded to make with them no settlement 
whatsoever. In the mean time, the payment, upon the bond extorted from 
the eunuchs, was begun , the Begums delivered what they declared was the last 
remaining portion of their effects, including down to their table utensils ; and 
the resident himself reported “ that no proof had yet been obtained of their 
having more.” Before the 23d of February, 1782, upwards of 500,000^. had 
been received by the resident for the use of the Company ; and there remained 
on the extorted bond a balance ; according to the eunuchs, of 25,000/. ; and of 
no more than 50,000/. according to the resident. The prisoners entreated for 
their release ; declaring their inability to procure any further sums of money 
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while they remained in confinement ; but expressing a confident hope of being able 
to raise the balance requii’ed, if they were allowed to go abroad among their fiiends, 
and solicit their assistance. So far from any relaxation of theii' sufferings, higher 
measures of severity were enjoined. On the 18th of INIay, after they had lain 
two months in irons, the officer who commanded the guard under which they 
were confined, wrote to the resident in the following words ; “ The prisoners 
Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to be very dckly, have re- 
quested their irons might be taken off for a few days, that they might take 
medicine, and walk about the garden of the place where they are confined. 
Now, as I am sure that they will be equally secure without their irons as with 
them, I think it my duty to inform you of this request. I desire to know your 
pleasm’e concerning it ” The nature of the orders under which the resident 
acted, rendered it necessary for Hm to refuse the smallest mitigation of their 
torture. Nay, within a few days, that is, on the 1st of June, other terrors 
were held up to them. They were threatened to be removed to Lucknow, where, 
unless they performed without delay what they averred themselves unable to 
perform, they would not only be subjected to still severer coercion, but called 
upon to atone for other crimes. As these crimes were not specified, the threat 
was well calculated to act upon their fears. It involved the prospect of un- 
bounded punishment ; any infliction, in short, for which persons with arbitrary 
power in their hands could find or feign a pretence. Several expedients were 
offered, both by the prisoners, and the Begums, who were alarmed at the prospect 
of losing by removal their confidential servants. These expedients were not 
treated as objectionable, on any other score except that of time. They were 
rejected. The prisoners were removed to Lucknow, and cruelties inflicted upon 
them, of which the nature is not disclosed, but of which the following letter, 
addressed by the assistant resident to the commanding officer of the English 
guard, is a disgraceful pi’oof. “ Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict 
corporal punishment, upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that 
his officers, when they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and 
be permitted to do with them as they shall see proper.” 

All the measures, however, of severity which could be devised, proved un- 
availing, though the women of the Zenana were at various times deprived of 
food tiU they were on the point of perishing for want. The rigours went on 
increasing tiU the month of December ; when the Resident, convinced both by 
his own experience, and the representation of the officer commanding the guard 
by which the princesses were coerced, that every thing which force could accora- 

5 
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pHsh was already performed, and that if any hope remained of further payments it Chap, VIII. 
was by lenient methods alone they could be obtained, removed of his own authority 
the guard from the palaces of the Begums, and set at liberty their ministers. 

As endeavours had been used to make the severities appear the act of the Nabob, 
so the resident strove to make the favour appear the bounty of the man by 
whom the Engbsh sceptre was swayed ; declaring to the Begums that it was 
the Governor-General from whom the relief had been derived, and that he 
“ was the spring from whence they were restored to their dignity and consequence.” 

The letter in which the commanding officer reported the execution of the order 
of release, exhibits what no other words can express. “ I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant ; and, in consequence, immediately 
enlarged the prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar Ali Khan, from their con- 
finement, a circumstance that gave the Begums, and the city of Fyzabad, in 
general, the greatest satisfaction. In tears of joy, Behar, and Jewar Ali Khan, 
expressed their sincere acknowledgments to the Governor-General, his Excellency 
the Nabob Vizir, and to you. Sir, for restoring them to that invaluable blessing, 
liberty ; for which they would ever retain the most grateful remembrance ; and 
at their request I transmit you the enclosed letters. I wish you had been present 
at the enlargement of the prisoners. The quivering lips, with the tears of joy 
stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was a scene truly affecting. If the prayers 
of these poor men will avail, you will at the last trump be translated to the 
happiest regions in heaven.” * 

Of the transactions of Mr. Hastings with the Nabob at Chunar, another A present of 
feature still remains. A present was offered ; a present of a sum of no less iSI-” 
than ten lacs, or 100,000/. sterling; and notwithstanding the Company’s 
laws against presents, notwithstanding the acknowledged distress of the 
Nabob, and his inability to pay the debt which he owed to the Company, 
it was accepted. The Nabob was totally unprovided with the money ; the 
gift could be tendered only in bills, which were drawn upon one of the 
great bankers of the country. As the intention of concealing the trans- 
action should not be imputed to Mr. Hastings, unless as far as evidence appears,! 
so in this case the disclosure cannot be imputed to him as virtue, since no prudent 

* Letter to the Resident, dated Fyzabad, 5th of December, 1782. See Tenth Eepoit, ut 
supra, and Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p. 848, 725 ; Appendix to 2d Art. of Charge, p. 

78, 97, 43, 172. 

t The removal just before of the Company’s agent Mr. Bristow, and the appointment of a 
private agent of his own, ought constantly to be treated as a ground of suspicion ; because it i? 
exactly what a man with rapacious intentions would have performed. 
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Book V. mail would have risked the chance of discovery which the publicity of a banker’s 

’ transactions implied. Mr. Hastings informed the Directors of what lie had 

received, in his letter dated the 210th of January, 1782 ; and in very plain 
terms requested their permission, as a reward for his services, to make the money 


his own.* 

Governor- 111 the beginning of 1782, when little or no progress had been made in 
realizing the sums of money which the Governor-General expected from his 

Middleton, arrangements with the Nabob, he began to express, in a strain of unusual 
severity, his disapprobation of the resident Mr. Middleton ; either really dissa- 
tisfied with him under the failure of his efforts ; or, by a concerted plan, antici- 
pating the commands of the Directors for the restoration of Bristow, and 
removing the confidential agent, now when the confidential transactions were 
closed, that the restoration of Bristow might carry the appearance of his own 
act, and receive its completion before the commands of the Directors should 
arrive*! Manifesting extreme anxiety for the acquisition of the money, on 
account of which he had ventured on disi’eputable ground, the agreement,” he 
said, which I concluded with the Vizir has yet served only to gratify revenge, 
or some concealed interest, and to make me odious to my own countrymen.” ! 
The resident had at first suggested his doubts, whether the force which he 


^ Letter of the Governor-General, Eleventh Repoit, ut supra, Appendix, C, No. 1. Wliy he 
should have wished for his reward out of this, rather than any other portion of the Company’s 
money, at first strikes the mind as obscure. But a veiy appiopiiate reason may be supposed. 
Drawn fiom any of the known sources of the Company’s revenue, the money must have appeared 
in their accounts, and could not be given to the Governor -General without the consent of the 
Company at large. The assent of the Directors obtained, the gift of the Nabob might have 
never appealed in any account, no consent of the Company at large have been sought, and the 
donation appropriated by the Governor-Geneial without the knowledge of the public. 

f The complaints against Middleton are exposed to the suspicion of insincerity, I. by their 
unreasonableness, 2. by the conformity of the artifice to the chaiacter of Mr. Hastings, S. by its 
great utility for the interests of his reputation, as well as of his pride and consequence, 4*. by the 
continued and very extraordinary subservience of Middleton, afterwaids, to the views of Hastings, 
notwithstanding the serious injury which he now sustained at his hands. 

J Letter to Middleton, dated Benares, 1st of January, 1782. Extracts from Papers (in No. 1, 
vol. i ) presented to the House of Commons, 13th of March, 1786, p 52. The Governor-General, 
showing a keen sensibility to the imputations on his character to which the tiansactions in Oude 
exposed him, I must desire,” said he, that your letters, upon all official and public subjects, 
may be official ; I cannot receive any as private, and my reputation and character have been too 
far committed to admit of an intercouise which I cannot use as authority”) seemed to think 
that the success of the measure, the money in hand, would sanctify the means. The rule, he too 
well knew, very generally holds. 
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could employ in the resumption of the jaghires would be sufficient to overcome Chap. VIII. 
the opposition which he anticipated. “ I judged it improper,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to expose a service of such importance, either to the hazard of a 
defeat, or the chance of a delay, and therefore immediately issued orders for 
the march of Colonel Sir John Gumming, with his entire detachment, for the 
performance of it.” * The resident hastened to communicate his opinion, that 
the Nabob would be alarmed and disgusted at the march of this force into his 
dominions ; that the payment of the detachment would be a breach of the 
immediate treaty, equivalent to an order for imposing upon him anew the 
expense of the temporary brigade ; that a part of the Nabob’s troops were equal 
to the service ; and that a fortnight would suffice for its accomplishment. Under 
these representations the Governor-General ventured not to continue the march of 
the detachment ; but he declared to the resident, that the contradictions in his 
statements covered them with doubts ; and, if the resident could not assure him 
of his perfect competence to the service, that he would himself suspend his journey 
to the Presidency, and repair to Lucknow for the accomplishment of the business 
in person. The resident declared his competence ; and the Governor-General 
departed from Benares on his way to Calcutta on the 7th of January. He 
departed, however, “ after much hesitation, and I will confess,” says he, “ with 
some reluctance. I dread the imbecility and irresolution which too much prevail 
in the Nabob’s councils, and must influence in some degree both the conduct of 
the resident and the minister ; and I consider the impending measure of too 
much consequence to be exposed to the risk of a disappointment.” The 
resident had stated, that the Governor-General had not by him been under- 
stood as intending the reformation, this year, of the Nabob’s military estab- 
lishment, or as expecting a present supply to the Company’s treasury. « These,” 
says the Governor-General, in his letter of 3d January, “ are fresh instances of 
what I have had too frequent cause to complain of, your total inattention to my 
instructions.” He then repeats to the resident the passage in his instructions, 
in which he told him, that " to enable the Nabob to discharge his debt to the 
Company in the shortest time possible, was the chief object of his negotiation : ” 
that the excess of the jaghires should be appropriated to that purpose : and that 
the reform of the troops should take place immediately after the settlement of 
the sum to be allowed for the personal and domestic expenses of the Nabob, f 

* Letter from the Governor-General to the Council, dated 23d of January, 1782; Tenth 
Eeport, Appendix, No. 6. 

f Extracts from Papers, ut supra, p. 52, 53 ; Tenth Eeport, ut supra, Appendix, No. 6, 

VOL. II, 4 O 
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Book V. But these expressions are vague, and necessarily express no more than a very 
eager desire for dispatch ; and the resident, for aught that appears in the words, 
might be well justified in the conclusion which the Governor-General thought 
proper to condemn. 

Mr. Middleton continued the exertions, and practised all the severities, which 
have ah’eady been described, for extorting the money which the Governor- 
General demanded. Yet he was formally accused by the Governor-General 
on the 2Sd of September, and pronounced guilty of remissness in his duty ; when 
Mr. Bristow was appointed to fill the office from which, before the recent trans- 
actions, he had just been removed. In the mean time, that is, on the 6th of 
May preceding. Major Palmer had been sent to Oude, as the private agent of 
Mr. Plastings ; and various new demands were urged upon the dependant Prince. 
The current annual claims varied from seventy to 130 lacs per annum, previous 
to the time of Middleton’s appointment in 1781. The receipts of the resident, 
in discharge of these claims, varied from sixty to eighty lacs per annum, whence 
the balance of debt perpetually increased. At the time of concluding the treaty 
between the Nabob and Hastings at Chunai’, that balance appeared to stand at 
forty-four lacs. The resident, instead of 80,00,000, which before was the 
maximum of the annual payments, realized 1,46,00,000. By demands, however, 
urged by JMajor Palmer to the amount of eighty-two lacs, and claims of un- 
known balances, which appeared on adjusting the books of the Presidency, the 
sums, of which payment in that year was required of the Nabob, exceeded con- 
siderably two crores and a half, that is, were at least equal to twice the annual 
revenue of the whole country.* In vindicating himself from the charge of 
remissness, in seizing the treasures of the Begums, Mr. Middleton shows, that 
not only had he been successful in regard to the ultimate acquisition, but that 
no unnecessary time had intervened, and that ho instrument of coercion, except 
the disgraceful one of violating the apartments and the persons of the Princesses, 
had been left unemployed. “ The Nabob,” he says, “ was son to the Begum 
we were to proceed against : A son against a mother must at least save appear- 
ances : Circumstances sufliiciently marked the English as the principal movers in 
the business : The favourable occasion was not missed to persuade the Nabob 

* “ The Nabob’s net revenue,” (says Mr. Middleton, Defence to the Governor-General and 
Council; Extracts from Papers in No. 1, vol. ii presented to the House of Commons, 13th Maich, 
1786, p. 2) “ to my knowledge, never exceeded a crore and a half, but generally fell very short 
of that sum.” The Gov.-Gen. disavowed the demands which were made by his private agent. 
Palmer, and other remissions took place. Ibid, 
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that we instigated him to dishonour his family for our benefit : I had no assist- Chap. VIII. 
ance to expect from the Nabob’s ministers, who could not openly move in the ^ 
business : In the East, it is well known, that no man, either by himself or his 
troops, can enter the walls of a Zenana — scarcely in the case of acting against 
an open enemy — much less an ally — a son against his own mother. The out- 
ward walls, and the Begum’s agents, were all that were liable to , immediate 
attack : They were dealt with — and successfully, as the event proved.” ^ 

The reply which is made by the Governor-General to this defence is remark- 
able. As usual with the Governor-General, it is mysterious and equivocal. But 
if any thing can be gathered from it, they are the two following things ; that 
he did intend that Mr. Middleton should have violated the Zenana ; and that, 
not having acted in that manner, Mr. Middleton, his own chosen and confi- 
dential agent, might, both by himself and by others, be suspected of having 
beti’ayed his duty for bribes. “ I was pointed,” says the Governor-General, " in 
my orders to Mr. Middleton, that he should not allow any negotiation or for- 
bearance, when he had once employed the Company’s influence or power in 
asserting the Nabob’s claims on the Begums. My principal, if not sole induce- 
ment, for this order, which, with the instructions following it, was as absolute 
as it could be expressed, was — to prevent the imputation which is too frequently, 
with whatever colour of reason, cast on transactions of this nature, begun with 
demands of sums of money to an enormous amount, supported with a great 
militaiy parade and denunciations of vengeance for a refusal, and all relenting 
into the acceptance of personal submission and promise of amendment: In 
plainer words, I did not choose to be made the instrument of private rapacity, 
if any such design existed ; nor to expose myself to the obloquy of it, if such a 
design did not exist.” f The Governor-General, however, no where said to 
Mr. Middleton, you shall enter the Zenana itself, if respect for it prove any 
obstruction to your designs. And it would have been equally easy for him to 
have condemned the resident had he understood his orders in that invidious 
sense, as it was, according to the sense in which he did understand them. If 
the resident had been guilty of the violation, and a storm of odium had arisen, 
the political conduct of the Governor-General lays sufficient ground for the pre- 
sumption that -he would not have scrupled to form §)r himself a screen out of 
his own ambiguity. 

Upon the intelligence received of the recall of Mr. Bristow, and the appoint- Animadva- 

^ ° sions of the 

* Ibid. p.3. 

f Governor-General’s Minute on Mr. Middleton’s Defence, 21st October, ^1783. Ibid. p. 14. 
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Book V. ment of Mr. Middleton to the office of resident with the Vizir, previous to the 
' Psi ' journey to Benares, the Court of Directors wrote to the Governor- 

Directors on General and Council, in the following terms. “ Equally extraordinary, and un- 
Bnstow°'^^' ‘’^warrantable, have been your proceedings respecting Mr. John Bristow. He was 
appointed resident at Oude in December, 1774. In December, 1776, he was 
recalled without the shadow of a charge being exhibited against him. By our 
letter of the 4th of July, 1777, we signified our disapprobation of the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Bristow, and directed that he should be restored to his sta- 
tion ; which direction we confirmed by our subsequent letter of the 23d of De- 
cember, 1778. Mr. Bristow arrived in India in February, 1780, and in October 
»of the same year, it was resolved by your Boai’d, that Mr. Bristow should re- 
turn to Oude ; but that his appointment should be limited solely to the conduct 
of political negotiations, Mr. Middleton being at the same time nominated to 
settle pecuniary matters with the Vizir. On the 21st May, 1781, upon receiv- 
ing a letter fi’om the Vizir, expressing his desire that Mr. Bristow should be 
removed from his court, he was again recalled. But, without entering into the 
consideration of this matter, and in order to vindicate and uphold our own 
authority, we do hereby positively direct, that Mr. Bristow do forthwith proceed 
to Oude, in the station of our resident there. You are likewise to observe, that 
we shall not suffer any other person to proceed to Oude, for the management of 
the finance, one person being, in our opinion, sufficient to transact our business 
there as principal in both those departments.” * 

Re-establish- Along with the reprobation of the recall, and command for the restoration of 
Fwke. Mr. Bristow, a similar reprobation and command arrived from the Court of 
Directors respecting Mr. Fowke, as resident at Benares. The Governor-General, 
claiming a latitude in disobeying the orders of the Company, when those orders 
were “ destructive to their own affairs,” and alleging that the diminution of autho- 
rity of the Governor-General, in displaying to the eyes of India the defeat of his 
intentions even with respect to his own agents, was a cause of that destruction ; in- 
sinuating also, beside these general, some particular objections, of which he spoke 
in the following mysterious terms ; “ My present objection to his appointment I 
dare not put upon record, the Members of the Board individually know it 
opposed obedience to the Company’s injunctions. The other Members, however, 
of the Board, consisting of Mr. Stables, Mr. Macpherson, Mr, Wheler, and Sir 

* Company’s General Letter to Bengal, 28th August, 1782 ; Tenth Report, ut supra, App. 
No. 8. 
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Eyre Coote, were of a different opinion; they declared that, where the com- Chap. VIII. 
mands of the Directors were precise and peremptory, they conceived themselves ^ 2731"”^ 
to have no latitude of choice ; and Mr. Fowke received his appointment. The 
arrangement which the Governor-General had made for the management of the 
affairs of Benares had, as usual, disappointed his pecuniary expectations ; and 
his dread of blame on the score of the transactions, to which his journey to that 
district had given birth, seems upon this head to have rendered his irascibility 
peculiarly acute. The storm of his indignation fell upon the person into whose 
hands the collection of the revenue had fallen, the father of the newly-made 
Rajah. “ I feel myself,” said Hastings, “ and may be allowed on such an occa- 
sion to acknowledge it, personally hurt at the ingratitude of this man, and at 
the discredit which his ill-conduct has thrown upon my appointment of him. 

He has deceived me ; he has offended against the government which I then 
represented.” The “personal hurts” of the Governor-General seem but too 
frequently to have prompted the measures of his administration. If he was 
“ personally hurt,” he was ill qualified to assume the function of a judge. The 
Naib had failed in raising all the money which had been imposed as tribute upon 
the pi’ovince. Had the tribute not been, as it was, too large, dismission from 
his office might appear to be a sufficient visitation for his offence. He was aRo 
deprived of his lands, throwm into prison, and threatened with death, by the 
sole authority of Mr. Hastings, who did not so much as communicate the mea- 
sures to his Council till after they were passed ; while the Naib in vain repre- 
sented, that the tribute exceeded the means of the country; that the ordinary 
receipts had been diminished by a drought ; and that, from a severe illness, he 
had, during two months, been incapable of attending to the painful and laborious 
duties of his office.* 

Among the articles in the treaty, formed by the Governor-General with the Article in^the 
Vizir at Chunar, one related to the Nabob Fyzoolla Khan. This was the chief ^3,1 relating to 
who survived the ruin of the Rohilla nation in 1774!, and who, having occupied 
a strong post on the hills, concluded a treaty, under the sanction and guarantee 
of the English government, by which he received in jaghire the country of Ram- 
pore and some other districts of Rohilcund, estimated at a revenue of fifteen lacs 
of rupees. “ From the month of October, 1774-, to the latter end of February, 

1778,” says the Governor-General, “ we had no reference made to us relative to 
Fyzoolla ; but on the 25th of February, 1778, we received a letter from 


^ See the Minutes of Evidence upon the Benares Charge. 
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Book V. Mr. Middleton, in which he informed us, that reports had pi’evailed at Lucknow, 

'' '' ' that FyzooUa Khan retained in his service a greater body of troops than were 

specified in the treaty of 1774, and that he had given protection and encourage- 
ment to Zabita Khan’s defeated army. Mr. Middleton, in the same letter, told 
us, that he did not pay much attention to these reports ; but added — that the 
Nabob’s oppressive and unjust conduct, in various instances, might induce 
FyzooUa Khan to form connexions, and to engage in schemes, incompatible with 
his duty and allegiance to the Vizir.” 

The treaty which had been formed between FyzooUa Khan and the Vizir, in 
1774 , commonly known by the name of the treaty of Lai Dang, had been 
signed by the English Commander-in-Chief, in the name of his nation, as both 
a party to the transaction, and guarantee of the engagement. Distiaisting the 
faith of the Nabob, and alarmed by the preceding imputations, which he justly 
regai’ded as proofs that the wish w'as formed to dispossess him of his country, 
FyzooUa Khan endeavoured to assure himself more completely of the protection 
of the EngUsh ; and, as if the signature of the commanding officer was not 
sufficiently binding, made earnest appUcation to have the treaty ratified by the 
Governor-General and Council. “ Upon this subject,” says Mr. Hastings, “ I 
had frequent appUcations from him. But the guarantee appeared to me un- 
necessary, except as it would afford great satisfaction to FyzooUa KJian ; for our 
government must have interfered, if the Nabob Vizir had attempted to en- 
croach upon the rights which FyzooUa Khan enjoyed under his treaty wdth the 
Vizir, Mr. Middleton deputed Air. D. BarweU to Rampore, the residence of 
FyzooUa Khan. Air. BarweU transmitted to Air. Aliddleton a very particular 
account of FyzooUa Khan’s conduct, which appeared to have been in no instance 
contrary to his engagements ; and in the month of April, his treaty with the 
Nabob Vizir was guaranteed by the Company, agreeably to his earnest and 
reiterated requests. By whose suggestions doubts were instilled into the mind 
of FyzooUa Khan, as to the validity of the treaty which Colonel Champion had 
witnessed, I know not.” On the occasion of the guai’antee a present of 
elephants, horses, and other articles, with a lac of rupees, or 10,000/. sterling, 
was made to the Nabob, and one of a similar sum, or another lac, to the Com- 
pany. 

This transaction was soon foUowed by another. In the same year intelligence 
was received of a war between England and France. FyzooUa Khan, “ being 
indirectly sounded,” displayed the gi’eatest rea^ess to assist. He was under 
no obligation to afford a single man ; but, at the suggestion of the resident at 
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Oude, iiiade an offer of all his cavaby, 2000 strong, and actually furnished 500. Chap. VIII . 
The Governor-General, on the 8th of January, 1779, wrote to him, “ that in ^ 
his own name, as well as that of the Board, he returned him the wannest 
thanks for this instance of his faithful attachment to the Company and the 
English nation.” 

In the treaty of Lai Dang, were the three following articles ; “ That EyzooUa 
Khan should retain in his service 5,000 troops, and not a single man more : 

That with whomsoever the Vizir should make war, Eyzoolla Khan should send 
two or three thousand of his troops, according to his ability, to join him : And 
that, if the Vizir should march in person, EyzooUa Khan should attend him 
with his forces.” 

In November, 1780, the Governor-General and Council recommended to the Unjust de- 
Vizir to demand, that is, the Governor-General and Council did themselves pyzoolla 
demand, of FyzooUa Khan, to furnish a body of 5,000 horse, “ as the quota 
stipulated by treaty for the service of the Vizir.” The treaty, however, did not 
stipulate for 5,000, but only for 2,000, or 3,000, according to his ability; and 
not for horse, but troops, of which not the whole, but the usual proportion in 
horse, equity of construction could, by any means, require: and the troops 
were not for the service of the Vizir, but of the Company.* With the strongest 
expressions of duty and allegiance, FyzooRa Khan represented, that his whole 
force was by treaty limited to 5,000 men ; of which 2,000 were horse, and 
3,000 foot ; that 3,000 foot were required for the business of his government and 
collections ; but the whole was at the command of the Vizir and the Company, 

When this answer was received, the Governor-General, who together with Mr* 

Wheler constituted the whole Board, and by his casting vote united in his own 
person all the powers of government, declared upon record, that “ The Nabolr 
Fyzooila Khan had evaded the performance of his part of the treaty between 
the late Nabob Sujah ul Dowla and him, to which the Honourable Company 
were guarantees, and upon which he was lately summoned to furnish the stipu- 

* This was too evident to he denied by any body ; but it was expressly stated to Fyzooila 
TThan by the Vizir, in the letter in which he communicated the demand, that the demand was 
wiadp by the direction of Mr. Hastings, and “ not for his [die Vizir’s], but the Company s ser- 
vice.” (See the Twenty-second Charge, moved by Mr. Burke.) Mr. Hastings himself says, 

(see his answer to, that charge) « Fyzooila Khan was under no engagement to furnish us with a 
single man, nor did I ever demand a man from him” True, in sound, as usual with Mr. Hast- 
ings; false in substance. 
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Book V. lated number of troops, which he is obliged to furnish on the condition by which 
he holds the jaghire granted to him.” 

In defence of this procedui'e Mr. Hastings states, that the Company was 
environed with difficulties ; the burden of the Mahratta war ; the alarming pro- 
gress of Hyder Ali in Carnatic ; the march of the Berar amiy into Cuttack ; 
and the prospect of an armament from France : That Sir Eyre Coote, before 
departing for Madras, recommended application to Cheyte Sing for a body of 
horse to cover the province of Bahar; a battalion of sepoys; 1,000 of the Vizir’s 
infantry ; and as many of FyzooUa Khan’s troops as could be procured, for the 
defence of RohUcund : That the British officer who commanded in that district 
complained, by letter, of having with him only 500 of that chieftain’s horse, 
though, “ in his agreement with government, he was obliged to keep up 5,000 
troops for assisting in the defence of Rohilcund : ” That in the huny of business, 
he, and the other Members of the Board, were deceived . 3 this letter into the 
belief that 5,000 was the quota defined : and that horse, though not expressed 
in the treaty, was undoubtedly understood.® 

A deception of such a kind, in matters of such importance, is not the most 
honourable sort of apology, even where it holds.f The demand, however, of the 
Board went far beyond the erroneous words of the letter. The letter spoke of 
only troops, not horse ; and it spoke of 5000, as only to be kept up, not sent out 
of the country, for deduction was necessary of those requmed for indispensable 
service at home : And the declaration of one of the parties as to what was under- 
stood in a treaty, but not expressed, when there is no reason why it shoidd not 
have been expressed, is an unavailing pretence, which, if admitted, would for 
ever place the weaker of two contracting parties, at the mei’cy of the stronger. 
As to the dangers of the British government, they are urged by the Governor- 
General in this, as they are in so many other places, upon the only principle 
which can render them applicable in his defence ; viz., that they furnished suffi- 
cient grounds for taking from every prince, or lord of the country, whatever any 
of them had not ability to prevent him from taking. 

In proceeding to measures of compulsion, Hastings somewhat lowered his 

* Hastings’s Defence on the Charge respecting FyzooUa Khan. 

t The Vizir knew the terms of the treaty better ; and his letter was before Hastings, in which 
he admitted that the demand was a breach of that treaty. “ Should FyzooUa Khan mention any 
thing of the tenor of the treaty, thejirs# breach of it has been committed by him. I will reproach 
him with having kept too many troops, and will oblige him to send the 5000 horse.” 


3 
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demand. On the 15th of February, 1781, he decreed in Council, “ that a depu- Chap. VIII. 
tation to Fyzoolla Khan should be immediately recommended to be sent by the ^ ^ 

Nabob Vizir, accompanied by an agent from Mr. Middleton in behalf of the 
English government, as guarantees, and that in presence of proper witnesses 
they should demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and if he should evade 
or refuse compliance, that the deputies should deliver a formal protest against 
him for breach of treaty, and return, making their report to the Vizir, which Mr. 

IMiddleton was to transmit to the Board.” The deputation was sent. Fyzoolla 

Khan, alleging both his inability and the express words of the treaty, offered “ in 

addition to the 1000 cavah’y akeady granted, to give 1000 more, when and 

wheresoever requked, and 1000 foot;” together with one year’s pay in advance, 

and funds for the regxdar payment of them in future. The offer was rejected ; 

and the protest made. Hastings suspended all proceedings upon this protest at 

the Board ; met with the Nabob at Chunar ; and signed the following article 

relative to Fyzoolla Khan ; “ That as Fyzoolla Khan has, by his breach of treaty. The Governor- 

forfeited the protection of the English government, and causes, by his continuance pe*- 

in his present independent state, great alarm and detriment to the Nabob Vizir, 

he be permitted, when time shall suit, to resume his lands and pay him in money, 

through the resident, the amount stipulated by treaty, after deducting the amount 

and charges of the troops he stands engaged to furnish by treaty ; which amount 

shall be passed to the account of the Company during the continuance of the 

present war.” 

What comes next to be stated is a characteristic cu’cu instance. In transmit- Tells his col- 

-, •« T -n/r TT A* leagues tlut 

ting the treaty of Chunar to his colleagues at the Board, Mr. Hastings accompa- this treaty was 
nied each article with his own explanations and remarks. Those upon the article 
relating to Fyzoolla Khan, were as follows : “ The conduct of Fyzoolla Khan in 
refusing the aid demanded, though not an absolute breach of treaty, was evasive lyo have anr 
and uncandid. The demand was made for 5000 cavahy : the engagement in 
the treaty is literally for 5000 horse and foot : Fyzoolla Khan could not be igno- 
rant that we had no occasion for any succours of infantry from him, and that 
cavalry would be of the most essential service : so sciTipulous an attention to 
literal expression, when a more liberal interpretation would have been highly 
useful and acceptable to us, strongly marks his unfriendly disposition though it 
may not impeach his fidelity ; and leaves him little claim to any exertions from 
us, for the continuance of his jaghires. But I am of opinion that neither the 
Vizir’s, nor the Company’s interests would be promoted by depriving Fyzoolla 
Khan of his independency : And I have, therefore, reserved the execution of this 

VOL. II. 4 P 
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New arrange^ 
ment with 
Fyzoolia 
Khan, 


agreement to an indefinite term ; and our government may always interpose to 
prevent any ill effects from it.” 

This imperiously calls for some observations. Mr. Hastings inserts, in an 
article of a solemn, public treaty, and sets his hand to the article, that a depen- 
dent of the Company has been guilty of a breach of treaty ; when, at the same 
moment, he writes to his colleagues, that he has not been guilty of a breach of 
treaty, and that his fidelity is unimpeached. He gives to the Vizir, by equally 
solemn treaty, what the Vizir anxiously solicited, as an object of great desire, 
permission to dispossess Fyzoolia Khan ; yet he ■writes to his colleagues, that this 
was a fi’audulent artifice, and that he never meant the permission to have any effect. 
The cause of Mr. Hastings, during a calm investigation, suffers exceedingly by 
his practice and skill in the arts of deceit ; because the fair colours, which he 
himself can throw upon his conduct, become thoroughly untrust'W'orthy, and, 
unless where they are supported by other evidence, cease to persuade. 

When, too, Mr. Hastings infonns his colleagues, that by the treaty in virtue of 
which Fyzoolia Khan possessed his jaghii'e, he was bound to afford 5000 troops, 
the information was glaringly incorrect ; for the oppressed dependant had 
expressly appealed to the treaty, and offered obedience to the full extent of its 
bonds. Nay, by the treaty, he was rigidly engaged not to retain in his service 
any more than 5000 troops, both horse and foot ; and had he sent 5000 horse to 
the service of the English, in addition to which he must have raised horse and 
foot for the business of his country, he might have been punished for breach of 
treaty, and, on this pretext, deprived of his independence. 

For several months after the return of the Vizir to his owm capital, the Gover- 
nor-General was importuned, by applications both from him and from the resident, 
to permit the expulsion of Fyzoolia Khan. Towards the end of the year 1782, a 
negotiation was opened for a pecuniary commutation of the military aid. Majoi’ 
Palmer was deputed to Rampore ; and spent a month, as he himself significantly 
expresses it, “ in order to effect by persuasion, what he could have obtained in an 
hour by threats and compulsions that is, a sum of fifteen lacs of rupees, on the 
condition of being exempted from hU future claims of military service. 

Endeavour was used to obtain from Fyzoolia Khan another sum of 15 lacs ; 
for which his jaghire, which was only a tenure for life, was to be converted into 
a perpetual hereditary possession. As this change in his tenure was supposed to 
be of the highest importance to FyzooUa Khan, he very much surprised the 
English agent by declaring his inability to advance the money required, and 
declining the bargain. From the improving cultivation of the country, and 
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apparent xiches of the people, the effects of the good government which that Chap. VIII. 
lord had maintained, the English, as usual, believed, in company with the Vizir, ^ 
that his riches were immense. 

iMajor Palmer bore his testimony, on this occasion, to the falsehood, too, of the 
imputations upon which the oppression of EyzooUa Khan had been founded ; 
that he had given encouragement to the desertion of the ryots of the Vizir ; and 
that he had a greater number of troops than 5000. The numbei’s of the Rohilla 
people in his country exceeded that amount ; but RohiUas, in other than military 
employments, were not by the treaty forbidden. At any rate, the Major adds, 

“ it does not appear that their number is formidable, or that Eyzoolla Khan 
could by any means subsist such numbers as could cause any serious alarm to the 
Vizir ; neither is there any appearance of their entertaining any views beyond the 
quiet possession of the advantages which they at present enjoy.” 

It was an object with the Governor-General and Council to convince the Govemoi-Ge. 
Court of Directors that the bargain they had made with Fyzoolla Khan was a thrfaUeness 
good one, and the money obtained an ample compensation for the alienated right. 

They now, therefore, distinctly understood and affirmed, that Fyzoolla Khan was 
bound not to exceed the number of 5000 troops, in horse and foot, and to send 
to the service of the Vizir only two or three thousand men ; which, to the Vizir 
they said, was “ a precarious and unserviceable right ; ” that “ the rumours 
which had been spread of the hostile designs of Fyzoolla Khan, against the Vizir, 
were totally groundless ; and, if he had been inclined, that he had not the means 
to make himself formidable.” * These expressions are to be contrasted with those 
made use of, on the 1st of April, 1781, by the assistant resident, Johnson ; who 
was sent for the purpose of making the protest, in case of the refusal of 3000 
horse. On the hunt for appearances of guRt, he found them at every step ; and 
the very day after his arrival, reported, that “ the Rohilla soldiers, in the district 
of Rampore alone, were not less than twenty thousand.” With great caution 
should men in power receive from their agents reports by which their known 
wishes are flattered ; because the proportion of observers is lamentably small, who, 
in such cases, wRl not deceive themselves, and without any formed intention of 

* Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 5lh April, 1783 ; Extracts from Papers, (in No. 2, vol. i.) 
presented to the House of Commons, ut supra, p. d-L In the Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 
10th March, 1783, the Governor-General and Council also say, “ This ” (the fifteen lacs) “is a va- 
luable compensation for expunging an article of a treaty, which was of such a tenor, and so loosely 
worded, that the Vizir could never have derived any real advantage from it. The money will of 
course be received by the Company, in part liquidation of the Vizir’s debt." 
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Book V. mendacity, yet from the very hist of pleasing the men on whose favcmr 
^ or disfavour their prosperity or adversity depends, give them reports which will 
deceive them. It is necessary, in justice to INIr. Hastings, to add, that with 
respect to the permission, granted by the treaty of Chunar, to resume the jaghire 
of Fyzoolla Khan, he afterwards allowed that liis conduct was the proper object 
of blame.'^ 

Sequel of the It appears that the Vizir relented at a period rather early in the persecution of 
relating to the the Begums. Before the recall of Mr. Middleton, he wrote to the Govemor- 
Begums. General several letters, on the particular subjects of the resumption of the estates 
and the confiscation of the treasures of the Princesses, in which he appears to have 
severely complained of the opprobrious part which he was compelled to perform. 
It was one of the rules of the Governor-General to suppress as much as possible 
of any correspondence of which the appearance would give him pain. These 
letters, accordingly, were not entered in the Company’s records. But what he 
wrote to the resident on the subject of them remains, and shows, that in his 
breast they excited the highest resentment. He chose to consider them as not 
the letters of the Vizir; whom he represents as too void of character, to write 
any thing of himself. He called them the letters of the minister, “ who,” says 
he, “ by an abuse of his influence over the Nafiob— he being, as he ever must 
be, in the hands of some person, a mere cipher in his hands — dared to make him 
assume a very unbecoming tone of refusal, reproach, and resentment, in oppose 
tion to measures recommended by me, and even to acts done by my authority.” 

He persisted in ascribing guilt to the Begums, and said, “ the severities which 
have been exercised toward them, were most justly merited, by the advantage 
which they took of the troubles in which I was personally involved last year, to 
create a rebellion in the Nabob’s government ; f and to complete the ruin which 


♦ For the passage relating to FyzooHa see Parliamentary Papers, ut supra ; the Twenty-Second 
article of Charge, presented by Mr. Burke; the Answer of Mr. Hastings; and the Tenth 
Report of the Select Committee. 

+ When it suited the Governor-General he could assign the disturbances in Oude to very 
difPeient causes. In a Minute [Bengal Secret Consultations, 10th Dec. 1783 ; Extracts from 
Papers (in No. 2, vol. iv.) presented to the House of Commons, upon the 13th day of March, 1786, 
p. 7], he says, “ The Zemindars in the provinces of Oude, and in the otlrer dominions of the 
Nabob, Asoph ul Dowlah, have ever been either in a state of actual rebellion, or bordering upon 
it; even in the time of the Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, they could only be lestrained by a military 
force superior to that which they could oppose to it.” The instigation, surely, of the Begums was 
not then wanted to account for the little ferment which took place in Oude, upon the occasion of 
the explosion in Benares. 
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they thought was impending on ours.” “ If it is the Nabob’s desire to forget Chap. VIIL 
and forgive their past oifences, I have no objection to his allowing them, in 
pension, the nominal amount of their jaghires ; but if he shall ever offer to restore 
their jaghires to them, or to give them any property in land, after the warning 
which they have given him, by the dangerous abuse which they formerly made 
of his indulgence ; you must remonstrate, m the strongest terms, against it ; you 
must not permit such an event to take place; until this government shall have 
received information of it, and shall have had time to interpose its influence for 
the prevention of it.” On this and on various other occasions, where the Gover- 
nor-General spoke of pensions with so much ease, he well knew, that in the 
circumstances and with the disposition of the government of the Vizir, a pension, 
unless to Englishmen whom he feared, little or nothing differed from a name. 

Nay more ; if the payment had been sure, the nominal revenue was but a portion 
of the actual proceeds ; and the Begums of course were to be robbed of all the 
rest. It was in fact from this robbery, namely the revenue which the Nabob 
could extract from the estates of the Begums, beyond the pensions he would bind 
himself to pay them, that the money was to come, by which the distress of Mr. 

Hastings was to be relieved. 

The period at last arrived for the review, by the Court of Directors, of the Bedsion 
proceedings of their government in India relative to the Begums. In their letters couit of ^ 
of the 14th of February, 1783, “ It no where,” say the Directors, “ appears, ^^ectors. 
from the papers at present in our possession, that the Begums excited any com- 
motions previous to the imprisonment of Cheyte Sing, and only armed themselves 
in consequence of that transaction ; and it is probable that such a conduct 
proceeded from motives of self-defence, under an apprehension, that they them- 
selves might likewise be laid under unwarrantable contributions.” The Court of 
Directors, in consequence, gave their commands, that if, upon inquiry, it should 
appear that the Princesses had not been guilty of the practices of which Mr, 

Hastings accused them, their estates should be restored ; and an asylum offered' 
them within the Company’s temtory. In obedience to this injunction, it was 
moved by Mr. Stables, a member of the Supreme Council, that the inquiry should 
be instituted. 

The conduct pursued by the Governor-General is the next object of regard. Set at noagte 
He set himself in opposition to the inquiry; and, having a majority of the Council Hafbngs. 
on his side, he prevented it. The reasons by which he supported his opposition 
were as follows. He asserted, “ that the reasons of the Court, of Directors, if 
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Book V . transmitted with the orders for the inquir)’-, will prove, in effect, an order for 
— ' collecting evidence to the justification and acquittal of the Begums, and not for 
the investigation of the truth of the charges which have been preferred against 
them.” Here the insinuation is, that whenever, in India, the views of government 
are knorni, all evidence tendered will be sui’e to coincide with those views. The 
Governor- General ought to have reflected, that, if this be true, all the evidence 
which he produced against the Begums, Cheyte Sing, or any of the other parties, 
-whom he pretended to punish under the colour of guilt, if in other respects less 
devoid of the essentials of proof than it really was, ought to be counted for 
nothing. Besides, it was neither necessary, nor did the author of the proposal 
require, that " the reasons ” of the Court of Directors should be transmitted 
with the order for inquiry. Mr. Hastings in a further Minute asserted, that the 
inquiry would be fraught with “ evils greater than any which exist in the conse- 
quences which have ah’eady taken place, and which time has almost obliterated.” 
'“If,” said he, “ I am rightly informed, the Nabob Vizir and the Begums are on 
terms of mutual good will. It would ill become this goverament to interpose its 
influence, by any act which might tend to revive their animosities, and a very 
slight occasion would be sufficient to effect it. They will instantly take fire on 
such a declaration, proclaim the judgment of the Court in their favour, demand a 
reparation of the acts, which they will construe wrongs, with such a sentence 
warranting that construction, and either accept the invitation (to reside under the 
protection of the Company), to the proclaimed scandal of the Nabob Vizir, which 
will not add to the credit of our government, or remain in his dominions, but not 
tinder his authority, to add to his vexations and the disorders of the country, by 
continual intrigues and seditions. Enough already exists to affect his peace, and 
the quiet of his people. If we cannot heal, let us not inflame the wounds which 
have been inflicted.” He added, “ K the Begums think themselves aggrieved to 
such a degree as to justify them in an appeal to a foreign jurisdiction ; to appeal 
to it against a man standing in the relation of son and grandson to th^m ; to 
appeal to the justice of those who have been the abettors, and instruments of their 
imputed wrongs; let us at least permit them to be the judges of their own 
feelings, and prefer their complaints, before we offer to redress them. They will 
not need to be prompted. I hope I shaR not depart from the simplicity of official 
language, in saying, the Majesty of Justice ought to be approached with solicita- 
tion, not descend to provoke or invite it, much less to debase itself by the 
suggestion of wrongs, and the promise of redress, with the denunciation of 
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punishments, before trial, and even before accusation.” If nothing remained to Chap. VIII. 
stain the reputation of Mr. Hastings, but the principles avowed in this singular 
pleading, his character, among the friends of justice, would not stand high. 

Although the commands of the Court of Directors, respecting reparation to 
the Begums, were strengthened by a formal application from the Vizir, “ re- 
questing ” (such are the words of Mr. Hastings, introducing the subject to the 
Board) “ that he might be permitted to restore, to his grandmother and other re- 
lations, the jaghires which were taken from them the beginning of last year,” 
the authority of the Governor-General was sufficient to prevent, at the present 
time, the adoption of any measure in their favour.’® 

Notwithstanding the severities practised upon the family of the Vizir, and the Newotjeo 
usurpation of his authority by Mr. Middleton, who even issued warrants upon 
his own authority for the resumption of the jaghh’es, Mr. Middleton was dis- 
missed for want of rigour in pressing the demands of the English government ; 
and Mr. Bristow was appointed, under the implied as veil as declared expecta- 
tion, that he would supply what had been remiss in the conduct of his prede- 
cessor. Nor was this all. He was furnished with a set of instructions, from 
the hand of the Governor-General, bearing date the 23d of October, 1782. In 
these instructions, in which he was particularly referred to the injunctions 
wffiich Mr. Middleton had previously reseived, four objects were principally 
pointed out to his attention ; 1st, “ To limit, and separate the personal disburse- 
ments of the Vizir from the public accounts ; ” 2dly, To reform the establishment 
of troops, reducing them to one uniform corps, and to the form, if possible,, 
most useful to the Company, that of cavalry ; controling even the appointment 
of officers, nay, “ peremptorily opposing it,” as often as the Vizir should persist 
in a choice which to the Resident should appear objectionable ; 3dly, To control, 
or rather to exercise, the power of appointing Aumils and collectors in the re- 
venue department, it being reserved to the Nabob’s ministers to appoint them, 
with the concurrence of the resident; 4thly, To endeavour to reform the dis- 
graceful state of the administration of justice. 

The grand object in view of the English government was, to obtain firom the 
Nabob the payment of the sums for which they had induced him to become 
bound. But such were the disorders of his administration, and such the effects 
of those disorders upon the population and produce of the country, that without 

» See the Fourth article of Charge, and Mr. Hastings’s Answer, with the Papers printed by the 

House of Commons in ^ 
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great reforms this payment seemed impracticable, and without the virtual assump- 
tion of the powers of government into better hands than those of the Vizu’ and 
his agents, all reform was an object of despair. The government, accordingly, 
had been converted into a government of Englishmen, in fact ; conducted by the 
instrumentality of the Vizir and his agents, and under the forms of their autho- 
rity. Of tliis, the points of instruction to Mr. Middleton, described above, are 
more than adequate proof. 

In the administration of the Nabob, the principal organ went by the name of 
the Minister. The person raised to this office by the influence of the Governor- 
General was Hyder Beg Khan. The character and situation of this person, as 
described by Mr. Hastings himself, require to be noted. In his instructions to 
Mr. Bristow, in October, 1782, he says : “ Immediately on your arrival, sound 
the disposition of Hyder Beg Khan. His conduct has, for some time past, been 
highly reproachable. Till within these three months he possessed, without con- 
trol, both the unparticipated and entire administration, with all the powers an- 
nexed to that government ; the Nabob being, as he ever must be in the hands 
of some person, a mere cypher in his.” To so great a degree did Mr. tiastings 
represent the Vizir as being the mere tool of the minister, that he treated the 
very letters of the Vizir, as literally the letters of the minister ; and spoke of 
him and of them in the following terms : “ He has dared to use both the Nabob’s 
name and even his seal affixed to letters, either dictated to the Nabob, or written 


from him without his knowledge.” He then proceeded to state the necessity, 
that this man, in whose hands the Vizir was a tool, should be merely a tool in 
the hands of the English resident ; in other words, that the English resident 
should wield substantially the powers of government. “ I cannot omit,” said he, 
“ to repeat the sentiments which I expressed in the verbal instructions which I 
gave you at your departure, that there can be no medium in the relation between 
the resident and the minister, but either the resident must be the slave and 


vassal of the minister, or the minister at the absolute devotion of the resident.” 


He then describes him as the mere creature of the English government. “ He 
exists,” said the Governor-General, “ by his dependance on the influence of our 
government ; and if he wiU submit to hold his office on such conditions as I re- 
quire, I would prefer him to any other. At the same time, it will be necessary 
to declare to him, in the plainest terms, the footing and conditions on which he 
shall be permitted to retain his place, with the alternative of dismission, and a 
scrutiny into his past conduct, if he refuses. These conditions are described as 
, follows; “ In the &st place, I wiU not receive from the Nabob, as his, letters 
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dictated by the spirit of opposition — ^but shall consider every such attempt as the Chap. VIII. 
minister’s, and as an insult on our government. In the second place, I shall ex- ^ 
pect that nothing is done, in his official character, but with your knowledge and 
participation ; at the same time the first share of the responsibility will rest with 
you : the other conditions will follow distinctly in their places, because I consider 
you as responsible for them.” The responsibility implies the power ; therefore 
the power was to exist in the resident ; and any opposition, so much as by letter, 
that is, by complaint, was to be considered as an insult on the English govern- 
ment. 

To the Minister, Hyder Beg, Mi’. Hastings himself wrote in the following 
terms. “ In answer to my letter Rajah Gobind Ram received a perwanna from 
the Nawab, containing complaints and reproaches at my interference in his af- 
fairs, and his unwillingness to receive any agent from me. These sentiments, 
and these expressions, are neither consonant to the benevolence of the Nawab’s 
temper, nor to the friendship which, I know, he possesses for me ; — ^but were 
dictated for other purposes, known to yourself only. They are your sentiments, 
and your expressions ; and not the Nawab’s. But my astonishment at the other 
parts of the perwanna is not to be expressed *, for it declares aU I had said re- 
specting the disordered state of the Nawab’s government to be entirely false. 

Either these affirmations were dictated by the Nawab ; or written without his 
knowledge. If they were dictated by the Nawab, they were such as would not 
admit of a reply from me, in an immediate address to himself; because I must 
have told him that he was deceived, and kept in utter ignorance of his own 
affairs, at the same time that the whole world, except himself, saw the condition 
they were in, and the destruction that was hanging over him. If the letter was 
written in the Nawab’s name, but without his knowledge, what must have been 
your opinion of me, that could induce you to attempt so gross a deception upon 
my understanding? In either case, your conduct is without excuse. Its object 
I plainly see. By the authority of the Nawab Vizir, you mean your own* 

When you make the Nawab to complain of the usurpation upon that authority, 
and to assert his right to the uncontroled exercise of it, the plain inteipi'etation 
of this is, that you yourself lay claim to the usurpation of his authority, and to 
the uncontroled exercise of it. And how has it been exercised ? I shall not re- 
peat particulars, having already written to you fully upon them and the subject 
is unpleasant. But I must tell you that such is their notoriety, that the report 
of them is echoed to me from aU parts of Hindostan and Deccan ; and the 
most fllarming apprehensions are expressed by my agents, employed in the remote 
VOL. rr. 4 Q 
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BookV. affairs of this government, lest they should attract the hostilities of other 

' ' powers.” — Such, at the end of October, 1782, was the opinion declared by 

Mr. Hastings of the condition, in which the government of Oude was kept, in 
the hands of the Nabob, and his Minister. 

In pointing out to Mr. Bristow the establishment of new offices, for the busi- 
ness of the revenues, the reform in the administration of justice, the appoint- 
ment of new administrators, and the coercion of rebellious Zemindars ; as part 
of the objects, on the accomplishment of which, for the reform in the disorders 
of the Nabob’s government, the desires of the Governor-General were fixed ; ab- 
solute performance was exacted at the hands of the resident, without any other 
limitation to the exercise of his power, than what the rules of prudence, and 
“ every ostensible and external mark of respect to the Nabob,” might recom- 
mend. 

When the resident had as yet been but a few months in office, a letter, as 
written by the Vizir, dated the 28th of March, 1783, arrived, complaining, in 
the most bitter terms, of the assumption of his authority by the resident. In- 
stead of treating it, according to the terms of his paper of instructions, as the 
letter, “ not of the Vizir, but of the Minister, and as an insult on the English 
government,” the Governor-General received it with profound respect ; and on 
the 21st of April presented it, with the documents by which it was attended, to the 
Council, as a matter deserving their most serious regard. From the delicacy of 
the relation, in which, from former oppositions, he stood to Mr. Bristow, he pro- 
fessed a desire to be guided in his sentiments, on this occasion, by the sentiments 
of the Board. On the 19th of May, consultation upon the subject took place, 
when the reserve of the Governor-General disappeared. He declared that “ the 
facts, as stated in the Nabob’s complaints, were usurpations of the authority, 
and even of the sovereignty of the Nabob Vizir.” But, what was more singular, 
he declared that his instructions to Mr. Bristow did not authorize any usui’pation 
of that authority or sovereignty. And he proposed, even before Mr. Bristow 
should be heard in his defence, that certain proceedings of his, the objects of the 
The Council Vizir’s complaint, should be immediately revoked. The Council, however, rejected 
MrtHMbn^. ^^is proposition ; and only so far concurred with the Governor-General, as to send 
to Mr. Bristow a copy of the papers, and require his defence. The tone of the 
Governor-General, upon this, rose very high. “ The Governor-General,” such 
were the terms of his minute, “ desires it to be recorded, that he protests against 

* Governor-General to Hyder Beg Khan, dated 20th Oct, 1782. Minutes, ut supra, p. 797«. 
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tlie resolution of the Board, and will assign his reasons at large heieafter.” 

hat follows is still more remarkable. As if he had penned the instructions by 
his sole authoiity, and as if upon that authority alone their validity rested, he 
declared them no longer of any force. The Minute goes on ; “ He (the Gover- 
nor-General) also desires, that as the instructions given by him to Mr. Bristow 
have no longer any force, and as he solemnly disavows their authority, under 
any construction, for Mr. Bristow to exercise any control over the Nabob Vizir, 
or participation in the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions, the Board will be 
pleased to cause such new instructions to be drawn out, and transmitted to Mr. 
Bristow, as they shall think proper.” Admitting the whole extent of the exag- 
gerating language of Mr. Hastings and the Nabob, which nevertheless so far 
exceeded the facts, the whole of his paper of instructions not only authorized 
but commanded a complete control over the Nabob Vizir, and not a participa- 
tion only in the sovereignty, but the substantial exercise of the whole.* 

On the 24th of July, Mr. Hastings complained to the Board, that Mr, Bristow 
had been guilty of disrespect to the Board, in not transmitting his defence ; and 
on this occasion could not forbear alluding to an expectation, which he appears 
never to have surmised without a purpose of punishment. “ Perhaps,” said he, 
” Mr. Bristow may wish to avail himself of the principle, which forbids that 
any man should be condemned unheard, to withhold his defence until he shall 
have exceeded the period which has been so repeatedly portended for the close of 
the pi’esent government.” On the 28th of the same month, he moved, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Bristow, for disi’espect to the Board, and disobedience of the written orders 
to him by the Board on the 29th of May ; be removed and recalled from his 
station and office at Lucknow.” Yet Mr. Hastings had before him a letter of 
Mr. Bristow, dated on the 23d of June, in the following words : “ Since I had 
last the honour to address you, I have been confined to my room by indisposition. 
I am now somewhat recovered, and shall not fail to expedite my reply to your 
commands of the 29th ult., which I have on this account been compelled to post- 
pone.” The Board refuse to acquiesce in the precipitate condemnation recom- 
mended to them by their President ; and soon after, the letter of Mr. Bristow, 
dated on the 30th day of July, arrived. The resident either absolutely denied 

* It is memorable, that there is actually in his paper of Instructions, the following passage : 
“ From the nature of our connexion with the government of Oude— -from the Nabob’s incapacity— 
and the necessity which will for ever exist, (while we have the claim of a subsidy upon the re- 
sources of his country,) of exercising an influence, and frequently substituting it entirely in liie 
place of an avowed and constitutional authority in the administration of his government,’’ 
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Book V. the facts which were asserted in the complaints of the Vizir, or represented the 

' ' actions mth which he was charged, as actions to the performance of which he 

was by the tenor of his instructions compelled, actions absolutely necessary to 
accomplish the ends which the English government had in view, actions attended 
with beneficial ejSfects, and performed with all the delicacy possible towards the 
Vizir. The complaints he represented as flowing solely from the minister, to 
whose interests all reform was adverse, who had opposed it, in every instance, 
with all the power of eastern subtlety, with all the power of a despotic influence 
tyrannically exercised over the helpless Vizir, and with all the effect which could 
be given to this power by a hold upon the ear of the Governor-General. On 
hearing this defence, the Council-General, with the exception of Mr. Hastings, 
the accuser, unanimously declared, that no misconduct on the part of Mr. Bris- 
tow had been proved ; and by their decision pronounced a heavy condemnation 
of their chief. Nothing seems better supported than, by the evidence, the opinion 
which the minute of hlr. Macpherson expressed, “ That Mr. Bristow has fully 
refuted the accusations advanced against him ; and that, if they had in some 
degree been established, they would lie more against the Board than against Mr. 
Bristow, who continually advised them of his endeavours to carry his instruc- 
tions into effect.” 

Govemor-Ge- The Governor-General meditated an important change, in the relations between 
the Nabob of Oude, and the English government. He moved that in conformity 
with the proposal of the Vizir, and his minister, the English residency should 
be withdrawn, and the joint security of the Nabob and the minister taken for 
the discharge of the obligations which the Company held upon the government 
of Oude. In the instructions, to which reference has so frequently been made, 
of Hastings to Bristow, “ The Nabob,” it was said, “has repeatedly and bitterly 
complained of the indignity which he suffers in his authority, by the usurpation 
of the Company’s residents ; and has repeatedly demanded, that whenever the 
Company’s balance shall be completely discharged, he may be freed from this 
vexation, that he may be permitted to pay the subsidy in ready money ; and 
that the assignments which have been granted to satisfy that demand may 
be restored him.” The quarter from which this proposition proceeded, Mr. 
Hastings at the same time declared, was no secret to him. It proceeded, he said, 
from Hyder Beg Khan. He added, “ It may not, however, be amiss to talk 
with the minister on this subject ; to let him know, that it is well understood to 
be a demand for substituting his authority in the place cf the Company’s, and 
to invest him with the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions : ” Words, which are 
6 
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pregnant with meaning ; first declaring, that the authority, exercised by the ' 
Company, embraced the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions, though, for the sake 
of criminating IMr. Bristow, he could erect every interference in that sovereignty 
into an act of guilt ; and secondly declaring, that to withdraw the English 
residency from Oude, was to deliver over the Vizir and his sovereignty into the 
hands of Hyder Beg, whose character he painted in the blackest colours. Yet, 
at the very moment, when he was proposing to offer up this sacrifice of the Vizir 
and his sovereignty to the cupidity and tyranny of Hyder Beg Khan, he was not 
restrained from the glaring hypocrisy of expressing a deep concern for the 
indignity which he pretended the Vizir had sustained, by the part which the 
English resident had acted, in endeavouring to reform his government, and 
check the malversations of the minister by whom he was oppressed. 

At the very time, however, of penning his instructions, Mr. Hastings stated 
that he had an inclination to the present measure. “ I confess,” says he, “ that I 
did myself give encouragement to this proposition ; knowing at the same time 
the quarter from which it came, I mean from Hyder Beg Khan ; but willing to 
exonerate this government fi'om the trouble and responsibility, and the Company 
from the disgrace, of whatever might attend the administration of the Nabob’s 
government. I thought, too, that it presented a sure prospect of the regular 
payment of the current demands, by the penalty, -which would attend the failure, 
in the resumption of the former system of assignments, and in the personal 
rlalms which it would lay on the minister. But his misconduct has since mani- 
fested itself in so many particular instances — ^besides the universal disorder of 
the country ; and this is so alarming in its effects to our government, that I shall 
hesitate, until I have the surest and most satisfactory grounds, to recommend 
an acquiescence in such a measure.” What change there was in the grounds, 
except for the worse, in the few months between the time when this was 
written, and the date of his motion, does not appear. Another point is also 
remarkable. In the conversation which the Governor-General recommended to 
the resident to hold with the minister on this subject, he desired him to ask, 
provided the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions according to the terms- of his 
proposition were transfered to him, “ WTiether, in the event of his involving 
our government in a new scene of hostilities, by those which his mal-admini- 
stration may produce, whether internally, or by invasion in that country, he 
pViqll think himself in justice exempt from the personal vengeance which we may 
be disposed to exact from him.” 

In the first letter of complaint, which was received from the Vizir against Mr* 
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Book V. Bristow, the proposition for the removal of the residency, and the appointment 
of Hyder Beg Khan to the entire management of the country, was renewed ; 
and made Mr. Stables, in his Minute in Council on the 19th of May, 1783, 
declare, that this was the “ great object which the minister, and” (the cypher 
in his hands) “ his master, had in view, in prefemng their complaints against the 
resident.” Mr. Stables added, “ In justice and candour to the Nawab Vizir and 
his minister, I think the Board ought explicitly to declare, that they cannot, on 
any account, comply with the Vizir’s request, to grant him discretional powers 
over his country, while such heavy debts remain due to the Company.” In the 
debate, too, in Council, of the 31st of July, after the proposition was formally 
moved by the Governor-General, it met with the opposition of aR the other 
Members of the Board. The tone of the Governor-General, however, after the 
opposition had lasted for a little time, grew so high, as to intimidate Iiis col- 
leagues ; threatening them with the inconveniences of a divided administration, 
and the loss of his authority in the difficulties w'hich attended the government 
of Oude. They were, therefore, induced to offer on the 31st of December to 
acquiesce in his proposal, provided he woidd take the whole responsibility of the 
consequences upon himself. This, however, was a load which the Governor- 
General declined. It was afterwards explained, that responsibility with his 
fortune, or a pecuniary responsibility, was not understood. Responsibility, thus 
limited, which, in fact, was no responsibility at all, leaving nothing to be 
affected but his reputation, which it was impossible to exempt, he had no 
objection to undergo. On the 31st of December, it was determined, that the 
residency should be withdrawn ; on receiving the security of creditable bankers 
for the balance which the Nabob owed to the Company, and for the accruing 
demands of the cuiTent year. 

The practice Many grounds of suspicion are laid in this ti’ansaction. From one remarkable 
ing^ to^ubom derive the greatest corroboration. There is great reason to believe, 

letters, of any letters which Were written in the name of the Nabob, complaining of 

he happened Bi’istow, Were in fact suborned by the Governor-General, written in consequence 

to require. 

of lostractioBS, that is^ commands^ secretly conveyed. 

When Mr. Bristow was removed, just before the first journey of the Governor- 
General towards Oude, the removal was in like manner preceded by violent 
complaints from the Nabob. These complaints were suborned. Mr. Hastings 
himself, when proposing the return of Mr. Bristow in 1782, informs the Nabob’s 
Vakeel, that “ His Highness,” meaning the Nabob, “ had been well pleased with 
Mr. Bristow, and that he knew what the Nabob had written formerly was at 
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the instigation of Mr. Middleton.” * The instigation of Mr. Middleton was the Chap. Vlir. 

instigation of Mr. Hastings. v — 

Besides, it is in evidence, that this was not a singular case. It was the ordi- 
nary mode of procedure, established between Mr. Hastings and the Nabob. 

There was, it appears, a regular concert, that the Nabob should never write a 
public letter respecting the residents or their proceedings, till he had first learned 
privately what Mr. Hastings wished that he should express, and that he then 
wrote accordingly. This appeared most fully, after the departure of Mr. 

Hastings, when the Nabob proposed to carry on the same practice with his 
successor. In a letter, received on the 211st of April, 1785, “ I desire,” says the 
Vizir, “ nothing but your satisfaction : And hope, that such orders as relate to 
the friendship between the Company and me, and as may be your pleasure, may 
be written in your private letters to me through Major Palmer, in your letters 
to the Major, that he may in obedience to your orders properly explain them to 
me, and whatever may be settled he may first, in secret, inform you of it, and 
afterwards I may write to you, having learnt your pleasure — in this way, the 
secrets wall be known to your mind alone, and the advice upon aU the concerns 
will be given in a proper manner.” The same thing is still more clearly 
expressed by the minister Hyder Beg Khan, on the same occasion. “ I hope 
that such orders and commands as relate to the friendship between his High- 
ness’s and the Company’s governments, and to your wdl, may be sent through 
Major Palmer in your own private letters, or in your letters to the Major, who 
is appointed from you at the presence of his Highness, that, in obedience to 
your orders, he may properly explain your commands, and whatever affair may 
be settled, he may first secretly inform you of it, and afterward his Highness 
may, conformably thereto, write an answer, and I also may represent it. By 
this system, your pleasure will always be fully made known to his Highness, 
and his Highness and me wiU execute whatever may be your orders, without 
deviating a hair’s breadth.” When it was the intention of Mr. Hastings that 
Mr. Bristow, who had been withdrawn upon complaints, which, without any 
dislike to Mr. Bristow, the Nabob through Middleton had been instructed ta 
prefer, that obedient sovereign was instructed to make an application of a very 
different description. “ The Governor,” said the Nabob’s Vakeel in the Arzee 
already quoted, “ directed me to forward to the presence, that it. was his wish, 


* Extract of an Arzee, written (27th August, 1782) from Rajah Gobind Ram to the Vizir, by 
the Governor-General’s directions. Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p.795J 
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Book V. that your Highness would write a letter to him ; and, as from yourself, request 
of him that hlr. Bristow may be appointed to Lucknow.” In his answer to the 
Vakeel the Nabob curiously says, “ As to the wishes of Mr. Hastings, that I 
should write for hirh to send Mr. John Bristow, it would have been proper, and 
necessary, for you, privately to have understood what w^re Mr. Hastings’ real 
intentions : Whether the choice of sending Mr. John Bristow was his own deshe : 
Or, whether it was in compliance with Mr. Macpherson’s — ^that I might then have 
written conformably thereto. — ^Writings are now sent to you for both cases. 
Having privately understood the wishes of Mr. Hastings, deliver whichever of 
the writings he shall order you.” * — After all this, and after the threats of Mr. 
Hastings against all letters from the Nabob which he might dislike, the meaning 
of the letters complaining of Bristow, cannot be misunderstood. It was a shrewd 
surmise of the Nabob, respecting Macpherson: who had become recently a 
Member of the Supreme Council, and whose support Mr. Hastings might requii-e. 
The accusations, which the Govemoi’-General afterwards aimed at Mr. JMacpher- 
son for supporting Bristow, fall in, at least, with the conjecture. 

The cause which prompted so violent a desire for his recall is involved in 
comparative mystery. We can trace a kind of analogy. As the preceding 
removal of Mr. Bristow was immediately followed by the first visit of the 
Governor-General to the Nabob ; so the present removal was immediately fol- 
lowed by another. This, undoubtedly, proves nothing against Mr. Hastings : 
But if there be any other grounds for suspicion, this tends to confirm them. If 
these visits were intended for any unjustifiable transactions between the Governor 
and Nabob, the removal of a witness, whose compliance could not be depended 
upon, was just the proceeding which in such circumstances every man would 
have adopted. 

The Governor- Before the removal of the residency was finally settled, the Governor-General 
peats his visit had represented, that a great demand existed for his presence in Oude, to aid in 
to Oude. settling the disorders of the country, and in making such arrangements as would 
enable the Vizir to fulfil his engagements. His journey was opposed by the 
other Members of the Board. Upon it, however, for some reason or another, 
the Governor-General had set Ms heart. A letter was procured from Major 
Palmer, representing the state of the country as alarming, and urgently requiring 
the immediate presence of Mr. Hastings ; with other letters from the Vizir, and 
his minister, earnestly requesting to see the Governor-General at Lucknow. The 
consent of a majority of the Council was at last obtained ; and Mr. Hastings was 

* Minutes of Evidence, ut supra, p. 798, 799, 796. 
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authorized to proceed to Lucknow, vested with aU the powers of the Board, to Chap. VIII. 

xeffulate and determine the affairs both internal and external of the state, and ' ' 

. . . 1784. 

for that purpose to command even the military resources of the English govern- 
ment without control. The proposition of the Govemor-Geheral was introduced 
on the 20th of January, 1784 ; the consultation was closed, and the authority 
of the Board conferred on the 16th of February ; and on the following day, the 
17th, the journey of the Governor-General began. 

In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through the province of Benares, which, 
in the time of Cheyte Sing and his father, manifested so great a degree of pros- 
perity ; and, there, witnessed the effects of his late proceedings. The first deputj' 
whom he had appointed for the Rajali was dismissed for the offence of not 
making up his payments to the exacted amount. The second, as might well 
be expected, acted upon the “ avowed principle, that the sum fixed for the 
revenue must be collected.” The consequence was, that the population were 
plunged into misery ; and desolation pervaded the country. “ From the confines 
of Buxar,” says Mr. Hastings, “ to Benares, I was fisllowed and fatigued by 
the clamours of the discontented inhabitants. The distresses which were pro- 
duced by the long-continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general 
discontent. Yet, I have reason to fear, that the cause existed principally, in a 
defective, if not a corrupt and oppressive administration.” “ I am’ sorry to add, 
that from Buxar to the opposite boundary, I have seen nothing but traces of 
complete devastation in every village.” “ I cannot help remarking, that except 
the city of Benares, the province is in effect without a goveimment. The admi- 
nistration of the province is misconducted, and the people oppressed ; trade dis- 
couraged, and the revenue in danger of a rapid decline from the violent appro- 
priation of its means.” * It is remarkable, how few of the political arrangements 
of Mr. Hastings produced the effects which he expected from them ; and how 
much his administration consisted in a perpetual change of ill-concerted measures. 

The arrangements for the government of Benares were his own ; and for the 
effects of them he was responsible ; but he enjoyed a happy faculty of laying the 
blame at any door rather than his own. He ascribed the existing evils to the 
deputy solely ; and with the approbation of the Council reproved him. The prede- 
cessor of that deputy, who transgressed in nothing hut the extent of his exac- 
tions, met with a severer fate. To procure some redress of his grievances, he had 
even repaired in person to Calcutta, where, sofarfromi’eceivingany attention, he 

" Letter from the Governor-Genera^ dig Council Board, dated Lucknow, 2d AprU, 1784. 
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I’eceived two peremptory orders from the Supreme Council to quit the city, and 
return. Nor was this all. Upon the arrival of Mr. Hastings at Benares, he 
ordered him into prison again ; after Avhich his vexations and hardsliips soon put 
a period to his life. His poverty was real, and he died insolvent. 

The Governor-General aiiived at Lucknow on the 27th of March. He had 
some success in obtaining money from the minister into whose hands the govern- 
ment was transferred. In order still more to disburthen the revenues of the 
Vizir, he agreed to withdi-aw the English detachment commanded by Colonel 
Sir John Cummings, which still was stationed on the frontiers of Oude at the 
Nabob’s expense ; and upon this consideration, “ That the Company would gain 
nothing by its continuance, since the Nabob had not the means of defraying the 
expense ; and whether it remains,*’ he added, “ on account of the Company, or 
be continued to swell the Nabob’s with an accumulating debt which he cannot 
pay, its effects on the Company’s funds will prove the same, while it holds out 
a deception to the public.” Mr. Hastings had eluded inquiry into the truth of 
the allegations on which the confiscation of the estates and treasures of the 
Begums, and others, had been ordered; and the commands of the Court of 
Directors had till this time remained without effect. The time, however, was 
now eome, when at least a partial obedience was deemed expedient ; and Mr. 
Hastings reported to the Board, that the jaghfres of the Begums, and of the 
Nabob Salar Jung, the uncle of the Vizir, had been “ restored, conformably to 
the Company’s orders, and more so to the inclinations of the Nabob Vizir, who 
went to Fyzabad for the express purpose of making a respectful tender of them in 
person to the Begums.” The restoration, however, tardy as it was, fell greatly 
short of completeness ; for Mr. Hastings reported that the personages, in question, 
had made a voluntary concession of a large portion of their respective shai’es.” 
The Governor-General was now so far from expressing any apprehension of dis- 
order from the possession of jaghfres by the Princesses and other principal persons 
of the Nabob’s family, that he declared his expectation of their influence in 
supporting the arnangements which had taken place with the Vizir.* 

The Governor-General departed from Lucknow on the 27th of August. He 
arrived at the Presidency on the 4ith of November, resumed his seat at the 
Council Board on the 11th, and on the 22d reminded the Directors of his 
request, addressed to them on the 20th of March in the year 1783, to nominate 


* Letter fiom the Governor-General to the Council Boaid, dated Benares, 20th September, 
1T84. 
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his successor. He now began to prepare for his departure. On the 8th of Chap. VIII. 
Februaiy, 1785, he resigned his office, and embarked for England. 

In India, the true test of the government, as aifecting the interest of the Fmancuii re- 
English nation, is found in its financial results. In 1772, when the administra- *aims°fanon.'^' 
tion of Mr. Hastings began, the net revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
which being the principal branch of receipt will suffice for that general conception 
which I can attempt to convey, were 2,373,650/. ; the civil and military changes 
of the government of Bengal were 1,705,279/- ; difference 668,371/. ; the whole 
of the bond and other debts in India were 1,850,166/. ; and the debt in England, 
including capital-stock, and the sums due to the annuitants was 12,850,166/. In 
1785, the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, including the new revenue 
of Benares, and the subsidies from Oude, amounted to 5,315,197/. ; the charges, 
deducting Clive’s jaghire, 30,000/. per annum, which ceased in 1784, one half of 
the allowance to the Nabob of Bengal, and the tribute to the Mogul, amounted 
to 4,312,519/., the difference 1,002,678/., which is an improvement upon that 
of 1772 of 334,307/.; but, on the other hand, the debt in 1786, when the 
whole of the arrears of Mr. Hastings’ administration were brought to account, 
was raised to 15,443,349/. in England; and in India, including China, to 
10,464,955/. ; a sum of 25,908,334/. ; to which should be joined 1,240,000/. 
the sum which was yielded by the subsci-iption, at 155 per cent, of 800,000/. 
added this year to the capital-stock. The administration of Mr. Hastings 
therefore added about twelve and a half millions to the debt of the East India 
Company ; and the interest at five per cent, of this additional debt, is more 
than the amount of the additional revenue.f 

Nor is this the only unhappy result in the financial administration of Mr. 

Hastings. The net territorial revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, instead 
of increasing, had actually declined. In the year ending the 1st of May, 1772, 
they amounted to the sum of 2,126,766/., and in the year ending on the same 

* For the preceding train of measures, the reader is referred to the Papers, relating to the 
province of Oude, presented to the House of Commons in the year 1786 ; to the Third, Fourth, 

Fifth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-second Articles of Charge, presented by Burke, with the Answers 
of Mr. Hastmgs, 'and the Appendix of Documents punted along with them ; also to the Minutes 
of Evidence on the Trial, in which the Documents were printed again. 

t For these statements see the accounts exhibited in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Reports of 
the Committee of Secrecy in 1781, and the accounts presented to parliament for the scteia! 
years. See also Bruce’s Plans for British India, p. 323. 
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Book V day in 1785, to that of 2,072, 963/. * In Lord Cornwallis’s celebrated revenue 

'' ' letter, dated l6th November, 1786, it is allowed, that the state of the accounts 

1785 ^ f ^ ^ 

exhibits a debt in India of 8,91,25,518 rupees, and assets valued at 5,81,24,567, 

with a balance against the Company of 3,10,00,950. But Lord Cornwallis 

observes, that the account of assets is so much made up for the sake of show, 

that is, delusion, that it presents a result widely distant from the truth ; and 

that the balance between the debts, and such assets as are applicable to their 

extinction, would not, in his opinion, fall short of 7,50,00,000 rupees. “ Of 

this debt something more than a crore of rupees was subscribed for ti’ansference 


* An account pjesented to the House of Commons, March 30th, 1786. See also the following 
statement of the Bengal Revenues, taken fiom the pimted Minutes of Evidence on Mr. Hastings* 
Trial, p. 1275. 


Years. 

Current net Collec- 

Balances col- 

Total. 

1 Be«"al charges 

tionb. 

lected. 

Collection. 

1776—7 

187,15,865 

13,94,769 

201,10,634 

49,05,739 

1777—8 

170,49,710 

20,78,451 

191,28,161 

53,80,818 

1778—9 

173,95,871 

19,19,747 

193,15,618 

56,45,947 

1779-80 

180,21,226 

15,66,322 

195,87,548 

56,80,637 

Rupees 

711,82,672 

69,59,289 

781,41,961 

216,13,141 

1781-2 

189,55,004 1 

6,23,989 

195,78,993 

66,55,869 

1782-3 

188,24,855 

6,50,462 

194,75,317 

59,63,661 

1783-4 

181,93,492 

4,49,916 

186,43,408 

71,29,094 

1784-5 

176,68,646 

8,91,702 

185,60,348 

73,73,738 

Rupees. 

73,641,997 

26,16,069 

762,58,066 

271,22,362 


Less in last four years. . . 

. 18,83,895 



Increase in last four years 

55,09,221 

1777—1780 

Total 

1 

580,31,327 


1781—1784 



576,97,718 



Less in last 

three years 

3,33,609 


1774-5 

195,69,610 

17,40,S9Q 

213,10,009 


1775-6 

195,25,825 

12,18,176 

207,44,001 


1776-7 

187,15,865 

13,94,769 

201,10,634 



578,11,300 

43,53,344 

621,64,644 


Total in 1781- 

-1784 


576,97,718 


Less in last three years. . . • . 


44,66,927 
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to England, leaving a debt of about 6-1- crore, “ nearly the whole of which,” he Chap. VIII. 
says, “ is running at an average rate of interest of 8|- per cent, per annum.” ' ' 

“ For the discharge of this,” his Lordship adds, “ your Bengal government 
alone can hereafter furnish a fund ; which (under the limitations in the estimate), 
is stated at a gross sum of about 46,00,000 current rupees per annum. And 
the ordinary expenses of your different settlements, allowing for the provision of 
an European investment, at present exceed their resoimces.” * That is to say ; 

The revenue of the Indian government, at the close of the administration of Mr. 

Hastings, was not equal to its ordinary expense. 

The incidents which had occurred under the Presidency of Madras, from the Madias 

PrGsiclcnc^ 

period of terminating the war with Tippoo, till the time when Mr. Hastings 
surrendered his oflEice, remain to be produced. 

The situation of the Nabob of Arcot, as it had long been, so continued to The Nabob 
be, a source of uneasiness and of difficulty to the English rulers in the southern the revenues 
Presidency. The wretched government, which that Nabob maintained, and°^^“™'^“" 
which his want of talents, his want of virtue, and the disadvantages of his situa- 
tion, disqualified him for improving, not only sunk the people into the deepest 
wretchedness, but cut off the resources required for the defence of the country. 

The impossibility, which the Presidents had experienced, of obtaining, through 
his hands, the means which were necessary to provide for the security of the 
province ; or their connivance, from unworthy motives, at his unwillingness to 


Another View of the Collections under the Bengal Government. 


Years. 

Current Collec- 
tions. 

Collected account 
Balances. 

1 

Gross Collection. 

Charges Collec- 
tion. 

Annual Receipts into 
the Treasury. 

1772—3 

2,37,29,763 

: 18,18,226 

2,56,17,989 

41,56,970 

2,14,61,019 

1773—4 

2,35,77,528 

18,05,528 

2,53,83,057 

' 43,02,596 

2,10,80,460 

1774—5 

2,37,20,882 

17,40,399 

2,54,61,282 

41,51,272 

2,13,10,009 

1775--6 

2,40,33,296 

12,18,176 

2,55,51,472 

45,07,471 

2,10,44,001 

1776—7 

2,36,21,604 

13,94,769 

2,56,16,373 

49,05,739 

2,01,10,434 

1777—8 

2,24,30,527 

20,79,450 

2,45,08,978 

53,80,818 

1,91,28,160 

1778—9 

2,30,41,818 

19,19,747 

2,49,61,565 

56,45,946 

1,93,15,618 

1779-80 

2,37,01,863 

15,66,321 

2,47,68,185 

56,80,937 

1,90,83,547 

1780-81 

2,26,82,691 

14,24,542 

2,41,07,233 

60,98,510 

1,80,08,723 

1781—2 

2,56,10,873 

6,23,989 

2,62,34,863 

66,55,869 

1,95,78,993 

1782—3 

2,47,88,515 

6,50,461 

2,54,38,977 

59,63,660 

1,94,75,316 

1783—4 

2,53,22,585 

4,49,915 

2,57,72,201 

71,29,093 

1,86,43,107 


Mr. Stuart’s Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; Minutes, of printed- 
evidence of Hastings’ Trial, Appendix, Art. vi. No. 157, p. 904. 

♦ Extract from Revenue Letter, printed by order of the House of Commons, 1787. 
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Book V. provide them, had laid open the country to all the disasters, to which the weak 
‘ and unprotected state in which it was found by Hyder Ali exposed it. When 
the war began, the strongest necessity existed for rendering the resources of the 
country available to its defence. Supplies, in the highest degree defective, had 
been obtained from the Nabob ; nor was there any rational prospect of impi’ove- 
ment. For the payment of particular debts, both to the Company and to indi- 
viduals, it had been usual with him, according to the custom of Indian princes, to 
grant assignments on the revenues of particular districts ; and no inconsidei’aMe 
portion of the whole was under this disposition. As the exigency was pecu- 
liarly violent ; nothing less being immediately at stake, than the existence, in the 
Carnatic, of both the Nabob and the English ; Lord Macartney regarded an 
extension of the same expedient, namely, an assignment of aU his revenues, as 
the only feasible plan for meeting the present difficulties ; and compliance with 
it, as no unreasonable condition imposed on the Nabob, seeing the proceeds 
were to be employed for his own defence, and that it was impossible he could, 
if defended at aU, be so well defended, by any other means. Not without great 
difficulty the consent of the Nabob was obtained. It was an arrangement far 
from agreeable to that vanity and ambition, which formed a strong ingredient in 
his character. And there was no want of persons in his confidence who inflamed 
his discontent ; and who excited him to employ every stratagem to obtain the 
surrender of the power he had given away. 

State of inte- It has akeady been observed, that the seat or durbar of the Nabob, who had 
iSngue,atthe taken up his residence at Madras, was one of the most corrupt and active scenes 
Nabob! intrigue, that had ever been exhibited in India. The Nabob, who was 

totally incompetent to his own defence, was necessarily in a state of abject 
dependence upon the Company ; but, receiving directly the revenues of the 
country, he endeavoured, as far as possible, by the application of money, to 
secure the gratification of his wiU. His policy was, to purchase friends among 
the English rulers ; and to excite opposition to those whose acquiescence he failed 
in acquiring. The effects were mischievous, in a variety of ways. The servants 
of the Company were too frequently taught to look to the violation, rather than 
the performance of their duties, as their most certain source of reward ; and the 
business of the Presidency was in general disturbed by a violent spirit of division 
and counteraction. 

The mind of the Nabob was of that class of minds which must, by a kind of 
necessity, be always governed by somebody ; and in the imbecility of age, and 
of a constitution worn with indulgence, he now leaned more absolutely on 
5 
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the- accustomed support, than at an earlier period of his life, ^'he persons who Chap. VIII. 
at this period had acquired the entire ascendancy over him were Ameer ul '' 

Omrah, his second son, and Paul Benfield. The former is described as excell- 
ing in aU the arts of eastern, the latter in all the arts of western, villainy. The 
passion of the former was power, the passion of the latter, money ; and this 
much, at least, appears, that both pursued their ends with much ardour, with 
great talents for intiigue, with great audacity, and not much of moral restraint. 

The immediate object of the former was to get his elder brother disinherited, 
and to obtain the succession for himself. For this purpose the old Nabob, whose 
passions and those of his favourite were one, had employed all his arts to obtain 
fi’om the Company an acknowledgment, that he had the right of naming his 
successor', without regard to the established order of inheritance. With a view, 
by obtaining favour with the English, to pave the way to this and other desir- 
able objects, the Ameer ul Omrah had acted the part of a zealous instrument in 
obtaining the consent of his father to the assignment of the revenues. When 
he found that Lord Macartney was as little subservient to his purposes, after 
this event as before, his disappointment and his enmity were equally strong. His 
endeavour was to render the assignment useless ; to annul, if possible, the trans- 
action. As he had his father’s mind compliant in all things, so he had it eager 
in the pursuit of an end, the hope of which served as a balm to the wound his 
pride had received, in ever relinquishing the management of the revenues. In 
Benfield he met with an able coadjutor. Benfield had been removed by Lord 
Macartney from some of the offices which he held as a. servant of the Company^ 

The liberalities and the views of the Nabob and his son pointed out a path 
to both fortune and revenge. 

The first expedient was, by practising on the renters, and other persons in He^endeavourc 
charge of the revenues, to render unproductive the collections. Disordered and effects of th® 
desolate as the country was, without a government, and ravaged by a destruc- 'assignment, 
tive foe, the realizing of any revenue was in itself a difficult task. Lord 
Macartney had appointed a committee, consisting of some of the most trust- 
worthy of the Company’s servants at the Presidency, for conducting the busi- 
ness which regarded the assigned revenues. They speedily discovered, that 
secret orders and suggestions, which counteracted all their proceedings, had been 
sent into the districts. The people had been taught to distrust the validity of 
the engagements formed with the English government ; and hence to piactise all 
the arts of delay and evasion. The greatest oppression was evidently exer- 
cised upon the unhappy cultivators; yet little could be obtained from the renters 
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Book V. and collectors for the Company’s treasury ; while large sums, it is affirmed, 

'■ ' were privately sent to the Ameer ul Omrah> 

^ * The known enmity of Sir Eyre Coote to Lord Macartney suggested the first 
stratagem for overturning the engagement with the President. A bait was 
offered, the attractions of which, it was supposed, the avidity of the Ge- 
neral for power would not be able to resist. The Nabob offered to vest in 
his hands full authority over all the officers of his government and revenues. 
But the General too well knew what a firightful chaos his government was, to 
have any desire for the responsibility of so dangerous a trust. 

TheGoreinoi- As sooii as it was found that the ear of the Governor-General was open to 
' representations against the Governor of Madras, it was a channel in which the 
Nabob and his instruments industriously plied. Lord Macartney was accused 
of wanting abilities to render the assignment of the revenues productive ; of 
enhancing the disorders of the country ; and, above all, of practising the utmost 
cruelty and oppression towards the Nabob and his family. Letters of this import 
were not only sent at various times in the Nabob’s name to Bengal ; but one 
was written and transmitted to the British King. 

Sufficient encouragement having been received from the Governor-General, 
the Nabob ventured at last to solicit the restoration of his revenues, by the sur- 
render of the assignment : And his former agents, Assam Khan and Mr. Richard 
SuUivan, were sent on a second mission to Bengal in January, 1783. 

Their criminative representations against Macartney were received ; and not 
only entered on the records, but immediately sent to England ; without commu- 
nication to the party accused ; and of course without an opportunity afforded him 
of obviating their effects, however undeserved, by a single word of defence, A 
most singular examination of the Nabob’s agents or advocates took place before 
the Supreme Council, on the subjects on which the Nabob prayed their inter- 
ference. His agents were directed to state whatever they knew, and did state 
whatever they chose ; matters of hearsay, as much as of perception ; without 
a word of cross-examination, from an opposite party, to limit and correct the 
partial representation of interested reporters. After completing their statements, 
and not before, they were asked, if they would swear to the truth of what they 
had stated. The compulsion was almost irresistible. To have said, they would 
not swear, was to confess they had not spoken truth. Assam Khan, however, 
excused himselfj on the plea that it was not honourable for a Mussulman to con- 


6 


* Barrow’s Life of Macartney, i. 241. 
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firm what he said by an oath. Mr. Sullivan had no such apology, and therefore Chap. VIII. 
he took his oath, but with a tolerable latitude ; that “ to the best of his belief 
and remembrance, he had spoken the truth and nothing but the tmth ; ” an oath 
which, if we have charity enough to believe to be in no degree strained, affected 
not any part of the truth, however material, which it might have suited and 
pleased him to suppress. 

On the strength of this information, partial and interested as it was, a reso- Oiders the 
lution was passed, on the 8th of January, 1783, to surrender the assignment the fewnuer 
into the hands of the Nabob : though not only had this assignment been for- 
merly approved and highly praised by the Governor-General and Council, as 
an act of equal utility and justice, but the delicacy of the Madras government, 
which endeavoured to accomplish the end by gentle means, was treated as too 
scrupulous, and the utility of a greater severity was particularly and strongly 
displayed.* 

The interruption and disturbance, which the Nabob was able to give to the 
govei’nment of Madras, he was emboldened to carry to the greatest height, by 
the encouragement which he received from so high a quarter. And a viler dis- 
play of hypocrisy is not upon record, than the language in which the author of 
the calamities of the whole Rohilla nation, of Cheyte Sing, and of the Begums 
of Oude, affected to bewail the cruelties which, he said, were practised upon the 
Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, by Lord Macartney, and Mr. Bristow. “ The 
condition,” Mr. Hastings said,f “ of both Princes is equally destitute and 


* The reader should have before him the very words. In the letter from the Governor-General 
and Council to the President and Select Committee of Fort St. George, dated 5th Apnl, 1782, 
they “ regret,” they say, “ that the government of Madras should have suffered any considera- 
tion, even of delicacy towards the Nabob, or attention for those feelings which it might be natural 
for him to retain, to lestrain them from availing themselves as effectually of the assignment as 
the desperate necessity which exacted such a concession inevitably demanded.” They add a 
great compliment, and say, “ Happy would it be for the national interests and reputation, if 
the same disinterested and forbearing spirit should invariably dictate the conduct of their affairs.” 
They rise to the use of unlimited terms, instructing the Governor to assume every power neces- 
sary to render the assignment effective— in a word, the whole sovereignty (such is their 
expression) “ if it shall be necessary to the exercise of such a charge, not admitting the inter- 
position of any authority whatever, which may possibly impede it. If you continue the Nabob’s 
agents ; or suffer them to remain, under whatever denomination, in the actual or virtual control 
of the revenue, they are your servants, and you alone wdl be deemed responsible for aU their 
acts. And your intercourse with the Nabob may and ought to be restricted to simple acts and 
expressions of kindness.” 

f In his Minute on the 2d of November, 1783, printed among the papers presented to die 
VOL. II. 4 S 
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Book V. equally oppressed ; and the humiliation of their remonstrances shows them to be 
— X ;;; — ’ equally hopeless of any redress hut in the mercy of their oppressors.” Orders were 
dispatched to Madras for the restoration of his revenues to the Nabob ; of which 
the sixth part, which he had reserved to himself, as requisite for the main- 
tenance of his family and dignity, had been exactly paid ; and in reality yielded 
to him more money for his private purposes, than he had ever before enjoyed. 
It ciuiously happened, that, before the orders of the Supreme Council arrived at 
Madi’as, dispatches were received from the Court of Directors, which conveyed 
their approbation of the assignment, and commanded the assistance of the 
Bengal government to render it effectual ; dispatches which, at the same time, 
contained, the condemnation of the transaction by which Mr. Sullivan was ap- 
pointed an agent of the Supreme Council at the residence of the Nabob, and 
a declaration that the only organ of communication wdth Mahomed Ali was 
the Governor and Council of Madras. Upon this communication from the 
Court of Directors, the Governor and Council applied to the Supreme Council 
for the assistance which they were commanded to yield. After a hesitation of a 
few months, the Supreme Council resolved to disobey : And, informing the 
Governor and Council of Madras, that they assumed the right of judging for 
themselves, they repeated their orders of the 13th of January, and commanded 
the surrender of the assignment. 

Macartney re- The consequences of obedience appeared to Lord Macartney of the most 

lusestoobej. description. The pay of the Madras army was at that moment seven 

months in arrear : from the resources of Carnatic alone was any supply to 
be obtained : not a single pagoda, since the death of Sir Eyre Coote, had been 
sent from Bengal : if the assignment was given up, the slender produce of the 
Circars which Mr. Hastings would have sacrificed wmuld alone have remained : 
and neither the native, nor European troops, coxild be expected to bear any addi- 
tion to the privations which they now endured. With a prospect of the actual 
dissolution of the government, if the revenues, on which every thing depended, 
were at so extraordinary a moment given up ; and fully impressed with the con- 
viction, that to surrender them to the Nabob was to render them unavailing to 
the defence of the country, defence which then fell upon the Company without 

House of Commons on the ISth of March, lYSG. For the opinion which Mr. Hastings enter- 
tained of the mischievous character of the Nabob, and of the intrigues of which he was at once 
the cause and the dupe, entertained as long as since the period when he was second in council 
at Madras; see the records of that Presidency in Rous’s Appendix, p. 682*, 688*, 704, 717, 
718, 729. 
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any resources, and oppressed them with a bm’den which they were unable to Chap. VIIL 
bear, he resolved to maintain the assignment, which, at the close of the second 
year, had yielded one million sterling from those very countries, which for 
eighteen months after the invasion of Hyder Ali had not contributed a pagoda 
toward the expenses of the war. 

With this disobedience, Mr. Hastings, whose administration was now so 
formidably assailed in England, and who was deeply concerned in the success 
with which he might perform the business of winding it up, found, either not 
leisure, or not inclination, to enter into contest.* 

After the unreserved exhibition, which I have accounted it my duty to make, 
of the evidence which came before me of the errors and vices of Mr. Hastings’s 
administration, it is necessary, for the satisfaction of my own mind, and to save me 
from the fear of having given a more unfavourable conception than I intended of his 
character and conduct, to impress upon the reader the obligation of considering 
two things. The first is, that Mr. Hastings was placed in difficulties, and acted 
upon by temptations, such as few public men have been called upon to overcome: 

And of this the preceding history affords abundance of proof. The second is, that 
of no man, probably, who ever had a great share in the government of the world, 
was the public conduct so completely explored, and laid open to view. For the mode 
of transacting the business of the Company, almost wholly by writing ; first, by 
written consultations in the Council ; secondly, by written commands on the part 
of the Directors, and written statements of all that was done on the part of their 
servants in India ; afforded a body of evidence, such as under no other govern- 
ment ever did or could exist : And this evidence was brought forward, with a com- 
pleteness never before exemplified, first by the contentions of a powerful party in 
the Council in India; next by the inquiries of two searching committees of the 
House of Commons ; in the third place by the production of almost every paper 
which could be supposed to throw light upon his conduct, during the discussions 
upon the proceedings relative to his impeachment in the House of Commons ; 
lastly, by the production of papers upon the trial : aU this elucidated and com- 
mented upon by the keenest spirits of the age ; and for a long time without any 
interposition of power to screen his offences from detection. It will, probably, be 
found that evidence so complete never was brought to bear upon the public conduct 
of any great public actor before. And it is my firm conviction, that if we had the 

* Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their orders of the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1803, regarding-the affairs of the Carnatic, vol. ii. ; Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, i. 23S 
—280. 
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V. advantage of viewing the conduct of other men, who have been as mucli engaged 
in the conduct of public affairs, as completely naked, and stripped of all its dis- 
guises, as his, few of them would be found, w'hose character w'ould present a higher 
claim to indidgence, in some respects, I think, even to applause. In point of 
ability, he is beyond all question the most eminent of the chief rulers whom the 
Company have ever employed; nor is there any one of them, who w'ould 
not have succumbed, under the difficulties which, if he did not overcome, he 
at any rate sustained. He had no genius, any more than Clive, for schemes 
of policy including large views of the past, and large anticipations of the 
future ; but he was hardly ever excelled in the skill of applying temporary ex- 
pedients to temporary difficulties ; in putting off the evil day ; and in giving a fair 
complexion to the present one. He had not the forward and imposing audacity of 
Clive ; but he had a calm firmness, which usually, by its constancy, wore out afl 
resistance. He was the first, or among the fii’st of the servants of the Com- 
pany, who attempted to acquire any language of the natives, and who set on 
foot those liberal inquiries into the literature and institutions of the Hindus, 
which have led to the satisfactory knowledge of the present day. He had that 
great art of a ruler, which consists in attaching to the Governor those who are 
governed; for most assuredly his administration was popular, both with Ms 
countrymen and the natives, in Bengal, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Legislative Proceedings from 1773 to 1780 — Renewal of the Charter — 

Select and Secret Committees of the House of Commons — Proceedings 
against Indian Delinquency — Mr. Dundas's East India Bill — Mr, Pod's 
East India Bills — Mr. Pitt's East India Bill. 

It is now time to inquire into the proceedings to which the affairs of India had Chap IX. 
given birth in England since the last great legislative interference. From the " 

year 1767 tiU the year 1773, the East India Company was bound to pay to the Legislative 

• * • I DrOC66ciin2b HI* 

public yearly the sum of 400,000i, “ in respect of the territorial acquisitions and relation to 
revenues lately obtained in the East Indies.” But in the year 1773, the financial ^Trao. 
embarrassments of the Company became so great, that they were obliged, to 
solicit, and received, a loan from the public of 1,400,000/. At that time it was 
represented, “ That, in the then circumstances of the East India Company, it 
would not be in their power to provide for the repayment of such loan, and for 
the establishing their affairs upon a more secure foundation for the time to come, 
unless the public should agree to forego, for the present, aU participation in the 
profits arising firom the territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in the 
East Indies.” * It was, accordingly, at that time enacted, that it should not be 
lawful to make a dividend of more than six per cent, per annum on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, till that loan was repaid ; and that the whole of their surplus 
profits should be applied to its liquidation : that after the loan of 1,400,000/. 
should be repaid, it should not be lawful to make a dividend of more than seven 
per cent, per armiu-n, upon the capital stock, until by the application of the whole 
of their surplus profits, their bond debt should be reduced to the sum of 
1,500,000/. In the year 1779, the loan being repaid, and the debt reduced 
according to the terms of the preceding ordinance, an act was passed, to be in 
force for one year, permitting a dividend of eight per cent, for that year, and 
reserving the surplus profits for the future disposal of the legislature. In the 
year 1780, another act was passed for one year also, containing precisely the. 
same enactments as that of the preceding year. 

* Such are the words of the preamble of the act 21 Geo. III. c. 65.. 
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Book V. As the exclusive privileges were to expire upon three years notice after the 
‘ Q5th of March, 1780, it was now high time to treat about a renewal of the 
Discussions charter ; and accordingly during the latter part of that year, and the beginning 
rfievral ^ofdie much negotiation took place between the Treasury and the East India 

charter. House. In parliament, the business was of very difficult handling. The contests 
between the Supreme Council and Supreme Court, which were represented as 
actually opposing one another with an armed force, had given occasion to petitions 
from the British subjects in India, from the Governor-General and Council, and 
from the East India Company ; and had made a deep impression upon the public 
mind : The complaints and representations of Mr. Francis, taken up warmly by 
a powerful party in the legislative assembly, had filled the nation with ideas of 
injustice and other crimes on the part of Mr. Hastings : Intelligence had 
been received of the irruption of Hyder Ali into Carnatic, with the strongest 
representations of the misconduct of those agents under whom so much calamity 
had arrived: And strong fears were excited, that the ruin of the English 
interests, in that part of the world, was at hand. 

The points were two, upon which the views of the minister and the Company 
found it difficult to concur ; The right to the ten'itory ; and the remuneration due 
to the public for the advantages which the East India Company wex’e allowed to 
enjoy. According to the minister, the right of the ci’own to aU tenitory acquired 
by subjects, was a matter of established law : The Company were at this time 
sufficiently bold to assert, that the Indian tenitory which they had acquired 
belonged of right to themseh'es. On the other point, the only question was, 
what proportion of the proceeds from the Indian territory, the East India Com- 
pany should be made to give up to the nation. 

Lord North was now tottering on the ministerial throne : The East India 
Company were, therefore, encouraged to greater boldness, in standing out for 
favourable tei’ms : And they declined to bring forward a petition for a renewal of 
the charter, on those terms to which the minister desired to reduce them. On the 
9th of April, 1781, he represented, that “ though he did not then intend to state 
any specific proposition relative to the future management of the Company’s 
affairs, still he held it to be his duty to state to the House some points, that would 
be very proper for them to consider, before they should proceed to vote : First, 
the propriety of making the Company account with the public for three-fourths 
of all the net profits above eight per cent, for dividend ; Secondly, of granting a 
renewal of the charter for an exclusive trade for a short, rather than a longterm; 
Thirdly, of giving a greater degree of power than had been hitherto enjoyed, to 

6 
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the Governor of Bengal, that, in future, among the members of the Council, he Chap. IX. 
might be something more than a mere primus inter pares, equal with the name ^ ‘ 

of chief; Fourthly, of establishing a tribunal in England, for jurisdiction in affairs 
relating to India, and punishing those servants of the Company who should be 
convicted of having abused their power; Fifthly, the propriety, as all the 
dispatches received from India by the Directors were by agreement shown to his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, of making aU dispatches to India be shown to him 
before they were sent, lest the Directors might at some time or other precipitate 
this kingdom into a war without necessity with the princes of that country. 

Sixthly,” he said, “ it would be the business of the House to determine, upon 
what terms, and whether with or without the territorial revenues, the charter 
should be renewed ; Seventhly, whether, if government should retain the territo* 
lies, it might not compel the Company to bring home the revenue for govern- 
ment ; and. Eighthly, whether any, and what regulations ought to be made, with 
respect to the Supreme Court of Judicature.” * 

Of these propositions, the third, the fourth, and the fifth, are remarkable, as 
the archetype, from which, were afterwards copied three of the principal provi- 
sions in Mr. Pitt’s celebrated India bfil.f 

At last a compromise was effected between the minister and the Directors. A 
petition for renewal of the charter was presented from the Directors, on the 26th of the chatter, 
of June, 1781. And an act was passed, of which the following were the principal 

* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, xxii. 111. 

f The purport of these three propositions he expressed more explicitly on die 25th of May. 

“ He had an idea which he had once thrown out, of giving the Governor-General greater powers 
than were at piesent vested in him, authoiizing him in some cases to act independently of his 
Council, only stating to them, after he had so acted, the reasons upon which he justified his 
conduct, and sending home those reasons, together with such as the Council should at the time 

have delivered, in case they differed in opinion from the Governor-General Another 

matter he designed to intioduce was this: At present the Company weie obliged to send copies 
of all their dispatches from India, but not of any of the orders and instructions which they sent 
out: He meant, therefore, to insert in the bill a clause, obliging them to show to the Lords of the 
Treasury, or the Secretaries of State, all their mstructions to dieir servants that related to their 
political and imlitary conduct ; and to add farther, that if his Majesty thought propei to signify, 
through his Secretaries of State, to the Directors, any order relative to the patucular conduct of 
the Company’s servants, in regard to the prosecution and management of warm India, or to the 
political direction of affaiis, or to any treaties with the powers in India, that the Directors ^ ® 

obliged to obey such older, and to send it out to India immediately He thought it would be 

a desirable thing to establish a Couit of Judicature in this kingdom, to hear and determme, in a 
summary way, all charges of peculation and oppression in India.” Ib. p. 326. 
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provisions: That, whereas the Company, since the 24th of June, 1778, when 
they had paid their loan to the public, and reduced their bond debt to the pre- 
appointed limits, had been in possession of all the profits arising from the Indian 
territory, exempt fi’om participation with the public, they pay 400,000/. to the 
public, in discharge of all claims upon that account previous to the 1st of jMarch, 
1781 : That aU the former privileges granted to the Company be continued to 
them, tiU three years notice after the 1st of March, 1791 : That the Company 
pay out of their clear profits, a dividend of eight per cent, per annum on the 
capital stock, and of the surplus, three-fourths to the public, reserving the 
remainder to their own use : And that the claims with respect to the territory, 
on the part both of the Crown and the Company, remain unaffected by the 
present act. Of the propositions, thrown out by the minister, for the introduction 
of reforms into the government of India, only one was carried into effect ; namely, 
that regarding the powers of ministers over the political transactions of the 
Company. It was ordained that they should communicate to ministers all 
dispatches which they sent to India, with respect to their revenues, and their 
civil and military affairs ; and that in all matters relative to war and peace, and 
transactions with other powers, they should be governed by the directions wliich 
ministers might prescribe.* 

On the 12th of February, 1781, petitions from the Governor-General and 
Council, and from a number of British subjects residing in Bengal, and from the 
United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, against the pretensions 
and proceedings of the Supreme Comi, of Judicature, were read in the House of 
Commons ; and after a debate it was agreed, that a Select Committee should be 
chosen to whom they were refen'ed. This was that celebrated committee who 
were afterwards instructed to take into consideration the administration of justice, 
in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and in what manner that coun- 
try might be governed with greatest advantage to the people both of Great 
Britain and of India. In this Committee was included Mr. Francis, who had 
ffbtained a seat in parliament upon his return to England ; and the most con- 
spicuous, as well as the most laborious of its members, was Mr. Edmund Burke. 

The Select Committee was moved for by General Smith, who belonged to 
what is called the opposition party in the House ; and it was chiefly composed of 
members who acted not in concert with the minister. That a want of equal zeal 
for the elucidation of Indian delinquency might not be imputed to his party, the 


* 21 Geo. Ill, cap. 65. 
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minister, on the 30th of April, immediately after the arrival of news of the Chap. IX. 
irruption of Hyder Ali into Carnatic, moved for the formation of a Secret Com- ''——'^— 7 ^ 
mittee, who should inquire into the causes of the war, then subsisting in the 
Carnatic, and into the state of the British possessions on that coast. • This 
Committee was composed almost entirely of persons connected with the minister ; 
and Mr. Heniy Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, was its presiding and 
most active member. 

The first of these Committees presented the House with twelve Reports, the 
other with six ; and the public is deeply indebted to them for the publication of 
the most important documents of the Indian govei'nment, during the period to 
which their inquiries applied. Any considerable desire for the welfare of India, 
guided by any considerable degree of intelligence, would have taken a grand 
lesson from that example. An adequate plan for a regular, atad successive, 
and stm more perfect publication of the most material documents of the Indian 
administration would be one of the most efficient of aU expedients for improving 
the government of that distant dependency. 

On the 2l3d of May, a report irom the Select Committee on the petitions Bill for re- 
against the Supreme Court was read ; and leave given to bring in a bill, for the s^leme * 
better administration of justice in Bengal, for the relief of certain persons im- 
prisoned at Calcutta under a judgment of the Court, and for indemnifying the 
Governor-General and Council for resisting its process. The subject was debated 
on the 19 th of June, Mr. Dunning being the most remarkable of the opponents 
of the bUl. It was passed without delay ; and exempted f om the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court the Governor-General and Council, all matters of 
revenue, and all Zemindars, and other native farmers and collectors of the 
revenue. 

Lord North resigned the office of minister in the month of March, 1782 ; and 
was succeeded by the Marquis of Rockingham and party, the hostility of whom 
to the present managers in India was sufficiently known. 

On the 9th of Apiil, 1782, Mr. Dundas moved that the reports which he had Proceedings ot 
presented as Chairman of the Secret Committee should be refeiTed to a Com- ^anwa’iifoan 
mittee of the whole House ; and, in a speech of nearly three hours in length, delinquency, 
unfolded the causes and extent of the national calamities in the East. He 
expatiated on the misconduct of the Indian Presidencies, and of the Court of 
Directors ; of the former, because they plunged the nation into wars for the sake 
of conquest, contemned and violated the engagement of treaties, and plundered 
and oppressed the people of India ; of the latter, because they blamed misconduct 

VOL. II. 4 T 
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Book V. only when it was unattended with profit, but exercised a very constant forbeai’- 
— ' ance towards the greatest delinquency, as often as it was productive of a tem- 
poi’ary gain. The speech was followed up by a number of propositions, which he 
moved in the shape of resolutions. Beside the reproaches which these resolutions 
cast upon the general strain of the Company’s administration in India, they pro- 
nounced a condemnation, so strong, upon the measures of the Presidency of 
Madras, that nothing less than criminal proceedings against the authors of them 
could accord with so vehement a declaration of their guilt. The resolutions were 
solemnly voted; articles of charge against Sir Thomas Rumbold and other 
Members of the Madras Council were adopted ; and a bill of pains and penalties, 
for breaches of public trust, and high crimes and misdemeanours, committed by 
Sii* Thomas Rumbold, was introduced by Mr. Dundas. The bill was I’ead a first 
time. Before the second reading. Sir Thomas Rumbold was heard in his defence. 
The session drew to a close, before a great progress was made. In the 
beginning of 1783, the state of the ministry was unsettled. And, as if, w^hen 
ministry is unsettled, pai'liament were inadequate to its functions, the bill w'as 
neglected till the middle of the session. After the middle of the session, the 
members soon began to be remiss in their attendance.’* And on the 19th of 
December, immediately after the dismission of Mr. Fox’s coalition ministry, a 
motion was made and carried for adjourning the further consideration of the bill 
tiU the 2l4th day of June next, by which the prosecution was finally dropped. 
Sir Thomas consented to accept of impunity without acquittal ; his judges refused 
to proceed in his trial, after they had solemnly affirmed the existence of guilt 
and a black stain was attached to the character of both. 

* On the 2d of May, 1783, “ The Lord Advocate complained of the very thin attendance 
that he had hitherto found, whenever the bill of pains and penalties against Sir Thomas Rumbold 
became the subject of discussion. He wished to know whethei it was seriously intended to pur- 
sue the business to the end or not ? If it was the intention of the House to drop it, he wished to 
be made acquainted with that circumstance, and then he would not move for another hearing on. 
the subject ; for it was a mockery to go into the evidence on the bill, when there could not be 
kept together a sufficient number of members to make a house. — Mr Hoa; declared, that, to drop 
the bill would be productive of the most fatal consequences ; for it would convince the world, 
that the most atrocious misconduct in India would meet with impunity in parliament. And, 
therefore, he requested gentlemen would for the credit, honour, and inteiest of the country, 
attend to the evidence for and against the bill. If the bill should be lost for want of attendance, it 
would not clear the character of Sir. T. Rumbold. On the other hand, it would hold out this 
idea to the people of India, tliat it was in vain for them to expect redress of their grievances in 
England. — Mr. fF. Pitt thought, that some mode might be devised to enforce attendance, as in 
th« case of ballots for electioa committees.” Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, xxiii. 805. 
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Beside his prosecution of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Mr. Dimdas proceeded to Chap. IX. 
m’ge the legislature to specific propositions against Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Hornby, ^ 
the presiding members of the other Presidencies. Against Mr. Hastings, in 
particular, he preferred a grievous accusation, grounded on the recent intelli- 
gence of the ruin brought upon the Rajah Cheyte Sing. On the 30th of May, 

17821, he moved, and the House adopted, the following resolution, “ That 
Warren Hastings, Esq. Governor-General of Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq. 

President of the Council of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted in a man- 
ner repugnant to the honour and policy of this nation, and thereby brought 
great calamities on India, and enormous expenses on the East India Company, 
it is the duty of the Directors of the said Company to pursue all legal and 
effectual means for the removal of the said Governor-General and President from 
their respective offices, and to recall them to Great Britain.” The Marquis of 
Rockingham was still minister ; and his pai’ty appeared to have firmly deter- 
mined upon the recall of Mr. Hastings. The vote of the House of Commons 
was therefore followed by a similar proceeding on the part of the Directors. But 
the death of the Marquis, which happened at this critical period, gave courage 
and strength to the friends of that Governor, and in a Court of Proprietors of 
East India Stock on the 31st of October, 1782, the order of recaU which had 
been made by the Court of Dfrectors was rescinded by a large majority. 

On the 24th of April, 1782, the Chairman of the Select Committee presented Resolutions 

. « , 1. T j • X Ti/r o IT moved by thfi? 

a series of resolutions, which referred to little more than two points. Mr. duIIi- chairman of 
van, who was Chairman of the East India Company, had mis-stated a con- 
ference held between him and certain Members of the House of Commons ; 
and the consequence had been, that the relief intended to certain persons 
confined in the common gaol at Calcutta, had been considerably delayed ; Mr. 

Sullivan had also postponed the transmission of the act of parliament for the 
remedy of the evils arising from the proceedings of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature : And Mr. Sullivan had, moreover, bound a clerk at the India House, 
peculiarly qualified to give information, by an oath of secrecy, from communi- 
cating evidence to the Select Committee. A series of resolutions were, there- 
fore, moved and carried for the censure of Mr. Sullivan. This is the first of the 
points to which the resolutions moved on the part of the Select Committee 
referred. The second was the conjunct transaction of Mr. Hastings and Sir 
Elijah Impey, in making the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court head of the 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut. The purport of them on this point was. That the depend- 
ance of the Chief Justice, created by holding emoluments at the pleasure of the 

4 T 2 
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Book V. executive government, was inconsistent with the faithful administration of justice : 

' That the Governor-General and Chief Justice were highly culpable in that trans- 

action : And that the appointment should be immediately vacated and annulled. 
To these resolutions were added other two : The first, “ That the powers given 
to the Governor-General and Council by the East India Act of 1773, ought to 
be more distinctly ascertained : ” The second, “ That it will be proper to reduce 
into one act the several acts of parliament made to regulate the East India Com- 
pany, and further to explain and amend the same, and also to make new regu- 
lations and provisions to the same end.” The whole of these resolutions were 
carried ; and upon those which related to the dependence, in other words the 
corruption, of the Chief Justice, Avas founded a resolution voted on the 3d of 
May, for an addi-ess to the King that he would recall Sir Elijah Impey to answer 
for his conduct in that transaction. 

The vote of the Court of Proprietors, in opposition to the recall of Sir. 
Hastings, Avas scA^erely I’eprobated by Mr. Dundas, at the beginning of the next 
session of parliament ; Avhen he moved, that all the proceedings in relation to it 
should be laid before the House ; and pronounced it an act both dangerous in 
principle, and insulting to the authority of parliament. 

Petition of the On the 5th of March, 1783, a petition from the United Company of Mer- 
KLC. forre- trading to the East Iirdies AA’as presented to the House of Commons and 

referred to a Committee. It set forth, that having paid 800,000/. of the 
sum imposed upon them, for the benefit of the public, by the late act, they 
were unable to pay the 100,000/. which I’emained; that the advances which had 
already been received by the public “ were made under mistaken ideas of the 
petitioners’ pecuniary abilities ; ” that the aid necessary to carry on their affairs 
only to the 1st of March, 1784, would upon the most moderate calculation be 
900,000/,, even if excused the payment of the sum of 100,000/., due upon the 
late agreement ; and they prayed, that, if re-imbursement be not made to them, 
they be allowed to increase their bond debt, without diminishing their dividend, 
which would affect their credit ; that they be not required to share any thing 
with the public, till the increase thus made of their bond debts be again wholly 
reduced ; that the term of their exclusive privileges, a short term being injurious 
to their credit, should be enlarged ; and that the petitioners be relieved from 
that share of the expense attending the service of the King’s troops and navy 
which according to the late act they were bound to afford. Two acts were 
passed for their relief; the first allowing more time for the payment of the taxes 
for which they were in arrear, and enabling them to borrow money on their 

1 
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bond, to the amount of 500,000/.; the second act, (the relief granted by the first Chap. IX. 

being found insufiScient), accommodating them with a loan from the public to the ^ ' 

amount of 300,000/. ; both acts permitting them to continue a dividend of eight 

per cent., though after paying necessary expences, their receipts fell short of 

that dividend by a sum of 255,813/. They borrowed money, therefore, to 

divide among themselves to that amount ; a singular way for a trader of keeping 

out of debt. 

Upon the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of Shelburne, after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdown, became minister, and continued in office from the 
13th of July, 1782, till the 5th of April, 1783. At that time, the coalition of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox gave existence to the ministry which that circumstance 
has served to designate, and to characterize. 

The former exertions of Mr. Dundas in the investigation and adjustment of Mi. Dundas’s. 
the nation’s Indian affairs, were followed up by a bill, which he introduced to the 
House on the 14th of April, 1783. Its principal provisions were these ; That 
the King should have the power of recall over the principal servants of the Com- 
pany : That the Governor-General and Council of Bengal should have a con- 
troling power over the other presidencies ; and that the Governor-General should 
have a power of acting, on his own responsibility, in opposition to the opinion 
of his Council ; That the Governors at the other presidencies should not have 
a power of originating any measure, contrary to their Councils, but a power of 
suspending their action by a negative till the opinion of the Controling Presi- 
dency should be known: That the displaced Zemindars should be replaced: 

That the Rajah of Tanjore should be secured in all his present possessions. In 
Ms speech he repeated his former arguments for the recall of Mr. Hastings ; and 
then launched out into the numerous and extraordinary circumstances, which 
pointed out Lord Cornwallis as the fittest person in the world for the govern- 
ment of India. “ Here there was no broken fortune to be mended ' Here was 
no avarice to be gratified! Here was no beggarly, mushroom kindred to be 
provided for 1 No crew of hungry followers, gaping to be gorged ! ” f Leave 
was given to bring in the biU. But Mr. Dundas, who was now in opposition, 
and of course received no encouragement from the ministry, did not persevere. 

On the 11th of November in the year 1783, a new pai'liament met. In the Treaties of 
speech from the throne they were informed that definitive treaties of peace had feTtoVd ”he 
been signed, or preliminaries ratified, with the courts of France and Spain, with 

* See the acts of 23 Geo III. cap. 36 and 89; and Cobbett’s Pail. Hist, xxiii. SYl. 
t Ibid, xxiii. 759. 
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the United States of America, and the States Genei’al of the United Provinces- 
They were also informed, that among the impoi’tant objects, the urgency of 
which had required their presence after so short a recess, the affairs and govern- 
ment of India solicited the utmost exertions of their abilities, and that the fruit, 
was now exj^ected of those important inquiries, which had been so long and 
diligently pursued. 

By the treaty of peace with France, PondicheiTy and Carical, to both of 
which some tenitory was added, also the whole of the possessions which France 
enjoyed in Bengal and Orissa at the commencement of the war, together with 
Mahe, and the power of restoring their factory at Surat, were conceded to the 
French. In the treaty with the Dutch, Trincomalee was restored ; but Nega- 
patnam was retained. 

The opponents of the ministry, in both houses of parliament, proclaimed aloud 
the great demands which were presented by the state of affairs in India for 
instant and effectual reform. They emxmerated the abuses which appeai’ed to 
prevail ; and they called upon the minister, stimulated and importuned him, to 
bring forward a scheme of improvement, and by avoiding delay to gratify the 
impatient expectation of the people. In these vehement calls the voice of Mr. 
William Pitt, as he was then called, was distinguished for its loudness and impor- 
tunity. At that time it suited him, to desire not only reform, but complete 
reform; reform, co-extensive with the evil, possible to be removed; and the 
good, possible to be attained. He challenged and summoned the minister to 
bring forward a plan, “ not of temporary palliation or timorous expedients, but 
vigorous and effectual ; suited to the magnitude, the importance, and the alarm- 
ing exigency of the case.” Mr. Fox afforded them but little space to complain 
of delay ; and within a few days he exhibited his plan. 

Its provisions were divided into two parts, and introduced in two separate b ills ; 
one having a reference to the governing power at home ; the other to the admini- 
stration in India. 

I. For constituting an oi’gan of government at home, the two existing Courts 
of Directors, and Proprietors, of the East India Company, were abolished, as 
totally inadequate to the ends of their creation ; and, in their room, seven com- 
missioners were to be named in the act, that is, chosen by the legislature. 
These commissioners were to act as trustees for the Company ; to be invested 
with full pow’ers for ordering and administering the territoiies, revenues, and 
commerce of India ; and to have the sole power of placing and displacing all 
persons in the service of the Company, whether in England or in India. 
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The following were the most material of the subordinate regulations. Chap. IX. 

For managing the details of the commerce, but subject to the authority and '' ^ 

commands of the Superior Board, nine assistant Directors were to be named by 
the legislature, being Proprietors, each, of not less than 2,000/. of East India 
capital stock. 

In the superior body vacancies were to be supplied by the King ; in the infe- 
rior they were to be supplied by the Proprietors, voting by open poU. Re- 
movals in the superior body were to be performed by the King, upon the address 
of either house of parliament ; in the inferior, by the same authority, and also by 
concuiTence of any five of the Chief Directors, recording their reasons. 

For the more speedy and effectual repression of offences committed in India, 
the Directors were, within twenty-one days after the receipt of any accusation 
or charge, to enter upon the examination of it, and either punish the offender, 
or record their reasons for not punishing. 

Before any person who had served in India, and against whom any charge 
appeared, should be allowed to return, the Directors were to make a particular 
inquiry into the circumstances of the charge, and to record their reasons for per- 
mitting the return. 

Upon knowledge of any dispute subsisting between the heads of the different 
settlements, or between the heads and their councils, the Directors were to 
institute immediate inquiry, and come to a decision in three months, or to record 
their reasons why they did not. 

If the constituted authorities at any of the settlements shoidd require the 
direction or opinion of the Directors, they were to give it in three months, or 
to record their reasons for not giving it. 

If any injury to any native prince should be complained of, or appear, the 
Directors were to inquire, and to make compensation, wherever it was due. 

For publicity, this alone was the expedient ; that the Directors should once 
in six months lay before the Proprietors the state of the commerce ; and before 
the commencement of each parliamentary session, should present to the minis- 
ters, certain political and commercial statements, which the ministers should 
exhibit to parliament. 

It was provided, that no Director or Assistant Director, should, while in 
office, hold any place of profit under the Company, or any place during pleasure 
under the King ; but neither was to be disqualified for retaining a seat in par- 
liament. And the act was to continue in force during four years. 

II, Under the second part of the plan, that which had for its object the Provisiom. re- 

lating to the 
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reform of the immediate administration in India,' no change or improvement 
whatsoever was attempted, in the order and distribution of the powers of 
government ; and hardly any thing higher was proposed, than to point out what 
were deemed the principal eiTors or delinquencies into which the Indian govern- 
ment had strayed, and to foi’bid them in future. 

Strict obedience was enjoined to the commands of the Directors, because IMr. 
Hastings, whenever a strong motive occurred, disobeyed them. 

The coimcils were forbidden to delegate their powers ; because, in two memo- 
rable instances, those of his jounieys to the Upper Provinces, the Supreme 
Council had delegated theirs to Mr. Hastings. 

The regular communication to the councils of all correspondence was ren- 
dered mandatory upon the Governor-General and other Presidents, because Mr. 
Hastings, when he had certain objects to serve, had withheld parts of the cor- 
respondence. 

Because the other servants of the Company had usually united with the 
governors, in those proceedings of then’s which were most highly condemned, 
the servants were to be rendered less dependant upon the governors, by appoint- 
ing that a greater share of the patronage should remain in the hands of the 
commissioners. 

No banyan, or native steward of any of the principal servants was to be 
allowed to rent the revenues ; because the banyan of Mr. Hastings had. rented 
them to a great amount. Such I’enting to the banyan was declared to be the 
same thing as renting to the mastei’. 

No presents were to be taken even for the use of the Company ; because Mr. 
Hastings had taken presents, and skreened himself by giving them up at last to 
the Company. 

The abolition was ordained of all monopolies ; because the Company’s ser- 
vants in Bengal had been the cause of evil by monopolizing salt, beetel-nut, and 
tobacco. 

Passing then from the imputed errors in Bengal to those at Madras, the bill 
proposed to enact : 

That no protected or dependant prince should reside in the Company’s terri- 
tory, or rent their lands ; because the Nabob of Arcot had disturbed the Presi- 
dency with intrigues by residing at Madras, and had rented, as was alleged, 
corruptly, the Madras jaghire : 

That no civil or military servant of the Company should lend money to such 
prince, rent his lands, or have with him any pecuniary transaction ; because the 
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lending of money to the Nabob of Arcot, renting his lands, and other money Chap. IX. 

transactions between him and the Company’s servants, had given rise to many ' ■' ' 

» , . 1783 * 

incoiiveiiieiicies. 

As the inaccurate definition of the limits prescribed to the control of the 
Governor-General and Council over the other Presidencies had been fertile in 
disputes, an attempt, but not very skilful, was made to remove that deficiency, 
by enacting that it should extend to all transactions which had a tendency to 
provoke other states to war. 

The old prohibition of the extension of territory was enforced; by forbid- 
ding hostile entrance upon any foreign territory, except after intelligence of 
hostile preparations, regarded as serious by a majority of the Council ; forbidding 
alliance with any power for dividing between them any acquirable territory ; 
and forbidding loans of troops to the native princes ; excepting, in aU these cases, 
by allowance of the Directors. 

The project of declaring the Zemindars, and other managers of the land 
revenue, hereditary proprietors of the land, and of declaring the tax fixed and 
invariable ; the project originally started by Mr. Francis, and in part proposed 
for enactment in the late bill of Mr. Dundas ; was adopted. 

Instead of the regulation, introduced into the bin of Mr. Dundas, that the 
Governor-General should have a power of acting upon his own responsibility, 
independently of the will of his Council, power was only to be given to him, 
and to the Presidents at the other settlements, of adjourning or postponing, for a 
limited time, the consideration of any question in their respective councils. 

A mode was prescribed for adjusting the disputes of the Nabob of Arcot with 
his creditors, and with the Rajah of Tanjore. 

AU offences against the act were rendered amenable to the courts of law in 
England and India. And all persons in the service of the Company, in India, or 
in that of any Indian prince, were declared unfit, during the time of that service, 
and some succeeding time, to hold the situation of a member of the lower house 
of parliament. 

No proceeding of the English government, in modern times, has excited a Opinion of tins 
greater fei’ment in the nation, than these two biUs of Mr. Fox. An alarm, a 
species of panic, diffused itself among the people, for which the ground was ex- 
tremely scanty, and for which, notwithstanding the industry and the art with 
which the advantage was improved by the opposite party, it is difficult, con- 
sidering the usual apathy of the public on much more important occasions, en- 
tirely to account. The character of Mr. Fox, who was at that time extremely 

YOL. II. ^ ^ 
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unpopular, and from the irregularity of his private habits, as well as the appa- 
rent sacrifice of aU principle in his coalition with Lord North, was, by a great 
part of the nation, regarded as a profligate gamester, both in public and in pri- 
vate life, contributed largely to the existence of the storm, and to the apprehen- 
sions conceived of danger from the additional power which he appeared to be 
taking into his hands.* In the House of Commons, indeed, the party of the 
minister eminently prevailed ; and though every objection which the imaginations 
of the orators could frame was urged against the measure with the utmost pos- 
sible pertinacity, vehemence, and zeal, the bill passed by a majority of more 
than two to one. 

In the mean time opportunity had been found for alarming the mind of the 
King. The notion propagated was, that by vesting the whole patronage of 
India in the hands of Mr. Fox, that is, in a board of commissioners, under his 
appointment, the power of that individual would be so increased, that it would 
be impossible for the Bang to employ, as ministei’, any other man ; and the 
power of Mr. Fox would be rendered absolute over both the King and the 
people. Instead of having recoxu'se to the expedients, which the law had placed 
in his hands, of dismissing his ministers, or even dissolving the parliament ; a 
clandestine course was adopted ; which violated the forms of the constitution. 
To this it had often been declared that no principle was more essential than the 
total exemption of the deliberations in parliament from the impulse of the royal 
will. Yet the King employed Lord Temple to inform as many as he thought 
fit of the peers of parliament, that those who should vote for the Indian bill, 
the King would take for his enemies. On the day of the second reading of the 
bill in the House of Lords, the minister was left in a minority of seventy-nine 
to eighty-seven. 

The outcry which was raised against this measure, if accurately contemplated, 
will be found to be one of the most remarkable incidents in the history of the 
government and constitution of England. It was in fact a violent and impetu- 
ous declaration of the King, and of the greatest portion of all the leading orders 
in the state, as well as of the body of the people, that the Commons House of 

* To prevent misconception, it is necessary to preclude the inference that I concur in the 
opinion, ■which I give in the text, as one among the causes of a particular effect. In the private 
character of Mr. Fox, there was enough surely of the finest qualities, to cast his infirmities into 
the shade. And though, absolutely speaking, I have no great adrmration to bestow upon him, 
either as a speculative or practical statesman ; yet when I compare him with the other men, who 
had figured in public life in his country, I can find none whom I think his superior, perhaps none 
whom I think his equal. 
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Parliament, as now constituted, is altogether inadequate to the ends which it is Chap. IX. 
meant to fulfil. Unless that acknowledgment was fuUy made, the outcry was ^ 

groundless and impostrous. 

The essence of the change which Mr. Fox proposed to introduce consisted in 
this, and in nothing but this ; That the Board of Directors should be chosen, not 
by the owners of Company’s stock, but by the House of Commons. 

Surely if the House of Commons were a fit instrument of government, a better 
choice might be expected from the House of Commons than from the crowd of 
East India Proprietors. The foundation on which the justice of the clamour had 
to rest, if any justice it contained, was this ; that the House of Commons would 
act under a fatal subservience to the profligate views of the minister. But to 
suppose that the House of Commons would do this in one instance only, not in 
others, the motive being the same ; that they would malce a sacrifice of their 
duty to their country, in one of the most ruinous to it of almost all instances, 
while in other instances they were sure to perform it well, would he to adopt the 
language of children, or of that unhappy part of our species whose reason is not 
fit to be their guide. If the House of Commons is so circumstanced as to act under 
motives sufficient to ensure a corrupt compliance with ministerial views, then, un- 
doubtedly, the House of Commons is a bad organ for the election of Indian rulers. 

If it is not under such motives to betray the interests of the country to the 
views of ministers, then it is undoubtedly the best instrument of choice which 
the country can afford : Nor is there any thing which can render it, compared 
with any other electing body, which could be formed in the country, unfit for 
this function, which does not, by necessity, imply an equal unfitness for all its 
pecuhar functions : If it is unworthy to be trusted with the election of East 
India Directors, it is still less worthy to be trusted with the purse strings of the 
nation : If there would be danger to the British people in the one case, the 
danger is far greater in the other. 

An heart-felt conviction, that the House of Commons, as now constituted, is 
totally unworthy of trust, announced in the strongest of aU possible terms, by the 
King, by the principal part of the aristocracy, of the whole, in short, of that part 
of the nation whose interests and ideas are in the strongest manner linked to 
monarchical and arisfocratical privileges and distinctions, is of infinite importance ; 
because it may be so employed as to make them ashamed of that opposition to 
reform, which, by so many selfish and mean considerations, they are in general 
engaged to maintain. 

There is but one allegation, which appears capable of being employed to Objection to 
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elude the force of this conclusion : That the House of Commons would not act 
under a profligate subseindence to the views of a minister, if subject only to the 
influence which was then at the command of the minister ; but would be sure 
to act under it, if subject to all that influence which would have been created 
by adding the patronag'e of India. 

This allegation, then, rests upon the assumption, that the profligate sub- 
servience of the House of Commons depends v holly upon the degree, more or 
less, of the matter of influence to which it is exposed : If the quantity to which 
it is exposed is sufSciently small, it will not have any profligate subserviency : 
If the quantity to which it is exposed is sufficiently great, its profligate sub- 
serviency Avill be unbounded. Admit this ; and is any thing necessary, besides, 
to prove the defective constitution of that assembly ^ In taking securities 
against the misconduct of men, in their individual capacity, do we rest satisfied, 
if we have securities against their misconduct, AA'hen they have little or no 
temptation to transgress ; are devoid of all securities, provided the temptation 
should increase ^ If the House of Commons was unfit to be trusted as an organ 
of government, the advocates of Mr. Fox’s bill might have answered their 
opponents by calling upon them to combine in making it fit to be trusted. 

The allegation implies, that the House of Commons, not being then exposed 
to the influence of Indian patronage, but only about to be exposed to it, would 
then, in choosing men for the Board of Direction, have chosen the best men 
possible ; but these men, being the best men possible, would have employed the 
Indian patronage, placed in theii’ hands, to corrupt the House of Commons into 
a profligate subservience to the views of the minister. For Avhat cause ? 

This analysis of the plea might, it is evident, be carried to a great extent. 
But it is by no means necessary ; and for the best of reasons ; because the very 
authors of it contradicted it, and gave it up. They said ; the House of Com- 
mons is now, is at this instant, that corrupt instrument, which we contend that 
the patronage of India applied to it in the way of influence would make it. The 
Flouse of Commons, they maintained, was then at the beck of the minister ; in 
a state of complete subservience ; subservience, even for the worst of all purposes, 
to the minister’s views. Mr. Pitt said ; “ Was it not the principle, and declared 
avowal of this bill, that the whole system of India government should be placed 
in seven persons, and those under the immediate appointment of no other than 
the minister himself? He appealed to the sense and candour of the House, 
whether, in saying this, he was the least out of oi’der ? Could it be otherwise 
understood, or interpreted ? That these seven men were not to be appointed 

I 
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solely by the minister ? ” * On another occasion, he stated,- that he objected to 
B'lr. Fox’s bill, “ because it created a new and enormous influence, by vesting in 
certain nominees of the minister all the patronage of the East.”f Mr. 
W. Gi’enville (afterwards Lord Grenville) said, “ The bill was Ml of blanks, and 
these blanks were to be filled by that House : It was talking a parliamentary 
language to say, the minister was to fill the blanks ; and that the seven com- 
missioners were the seven nominees of the minister : Seven commissioners chosen, 
by parliament ostensibly, but in reality by the servants of the Crown, were to 
involve in the vortex of their authority, the whole treasures of India : These, 
poured forth like an irresistible flood upon this country, would sweep away our 
liberties, and all that we could call our own.” t But if parliament would choose 
these seven commissioners at the beck of the minister ; what is there they 
would not do at the beck of the minister ' The conclusion is direct, ob^noiis, 
and irresistible. Upon the assumption of these statesmen, the question is for 
ever set at rest. 

At the same time it is a truth, that the biUs of Mr. Fox, many and celebrated 
as were the men who united their wisdoms in their formation, manifest but a 
feeble effort in legislation ; and afford a memorable lesson, by demonstrating, 
that the authors of them, however they might be gifted with the art of speak- 
ing, were but little remarkable for the powers of thought. The matter of fact 
is, that for the right exercise of the powers of government in India, not one 
new security was provided ; and it would not be very easy to prove, that any 
strength was added to the old. 

I. There was nothing in Mr. Fox’s number Sewn, more than in the Com- 
pany’s number Twenty Four, to ensure good government : And by his change 
of one electing assembly for another, the nation decided, and under the present 
constitution of the House of Commons decided well, that bad would only be 
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improved into worse. 

If such was the nature of the fundamental expedient, it cannot be imagined 
that the subsidiary ones would impart a high degree of merit to the whole. If 
not absolutely nugatory, they were all feeble to the gi-eatest degree. What useM 
power of publicity, for example, was involved in transfening annually to the 
hands of the ministers, a certain portion of Indian papers ^ A proper policy 
being established between the minister and Ms seven directors, they could 


* Debate on Mr. Fox’s motion for leave to bring m his East India bills ; Cobbett’s Pail. Hist, 
xxiii 1210. 

f Debate on the state of the nation , Ibid. xxiv. 271 
Debate on Mr. Fox’s motion, ut supra, Ibid, xxm. 1229. 
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Book Y. present to parliament every thing which favoured their own purposes, keep back 
^ every thing which opposed them ; and thence more effectually deceive the 
^ nation. It seems, by many parts of the bill, to have been the opinion of its 
authoi’s, that if they only gave their commands to the rulers of India to behave 
weU, they would be sure to do so. As if there was no channel of corruption 
but one, it was held sufficient, if the directors, while in office, were prohibited 
from holding places of profit under themselves, and places of profit during 
pleasure under the King. 

The seven directors, in the case of some of theii’ most important decisions, 
were bound to record their reasons ; a most admirable security where the public 
are to see those reasons : Where they are to be seen only by the parties them- 
selves, and by those who have like sinister interests with themselves, as in this 
case by the minister, they are obviously no security at all. 

Good conduct in any situation depends upon the motives to good conduct, which 
operate in that situation ; and upon the chance for intelligence and probity, in the 
individuals by whom it is filled. That in regard to motives, intelligence, and pi’obity, 
the public had less security for good conduct, in the case of the ministerial commis- 
sioners, than in the case of Directors chosai by the Company, will be fully made to 
appear, when we come to examine the nature of the ministerial board erected by 
Mr. Pitt ; a board, which, in all these particular, is very nearly on a level with 
that of Mr. Fox. 

Ditto for that H. With regard to that part of the scheme which was intended to improve 
^ the state of administration in India, no change in the order and distribution of 

the powers of government was attempted. The play of the machineiy, therefore, 
that is, the whole of its old tendency to evil, which Mr. Fox described as enor- 
mous, was to remain the same. All that could be aimed at, upon this foundation, 
was, it is evident, palliatives ; and in the choice of his palliatives, Mr. Fox was 
not very successful. 

Merely to forbid evil, in a few of the shapes in which it had previously shown 
itself, was a slender provision for better results, when the causes of evil remained 
the same as before ; both because there were innumerable other shapes which it 
might take, and because forbidding, where there is no chance or little chance of 
harm from disobedience, is a feeble barrier to oppose against strong temptations. 

To lessen the power of the Chief Ruler in selecting the immediate instru- 
ments of his government, was so far to ensure a weak and distracted adminis- 
tration. The sure effect of it was to lessen the power of a virtuous ruler 
to obtain assistance in doing good : And as the co-operation of the inferior 
servants, in the imputed plunder, embezzlement, and oppression, was not 
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secured by the power of the Govemor-GeBeral to promote them ; but by the Chap. IX. 
common interest which they had in the profits of misrule ; his not having the 
power to promote them was no security against a co-operatjon secured by other 
motives. 

In respect to sanctions, on which the efficiency of every enactment depends, 

Mr. Fox’s bill provided two things ; chance of removal ; and prosecution at 
law; nothing else whatsoever. In respect to chance of removal ; as the effect 
of the bill was to render the minister absolute with regard to India, those delin- 
quencies only, which thwarted the views of the minister, created any danger ; 
those which fell in with his views were secure of protection. With regard to 
prosecution at law; under tribunals, constituted as the English, a man who "wields, 
or has "wielded the powers of government, has, it is obvious, from long experience, 
very little to fear. Besides, it is certain that a ruler may abuse the powers of 
government to the production of almost any amount of evil, without putting it 
in the power of tribunals, constituted for the ordinary administration of justice, 
to bring his actions to punishment. 

It really is, therefore, hardly possible for any thing in the shape of a law for 
regulating the whole govenament of a great country, to be more futile than the 
bill of Mr. Fox. 

On the great expedient for ensuring the rights of the native subjects ; the scheme 
borrowed from Mr. Francis, of declaring the rent of the land unchangeable, 
and the renters hereditary ; we have already made some, and shall hereafter have 
occasion to make other remarks ; to show, that it is founded upon false ideas, and 
productive of evil rather than good. 

The prohibition of monopolies, and presents, and some other minor regulations, 
were beneficial, as far as they went. 

If this project of a constitution for India proves not the existence of a vast Character ot 
portion of intellect, among those by whom it was framed, the objections oi those used by the 
who had only to criticize, not to invent, appear to prove the existence of a stiU jo^^bilL* 
smaller portion among its opponents. Not one of their objections was drawn 
from the real want of merits in the plan ; from its total inefficiency, as a means, to 
secure the ends, at which it pretended to aim. They were all drawn from col- 
lateral circumstances ; and, what is more, almost all were unfounded. 

The danger to the constitution, in giving the appointment of Directors to 
the House of Commons, was the subject of the principal cry. But it has been 
shown, that this could have no injurious effect, unless the House of Commons 
were already perverted from its useful purpose, and the goodness of the constitu- 
tion destroyed. 
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The loftiest rhetoric was employed to enforce the obligation created by the 
“ chartered rights of men.” But it was justly observ'ed, That the term “ char- 
tered rights of men,” was a phrase fuU of affectation and ambigiuty : That there 
were two species of charters ; one, that, where some of the general rights of 
mankind were cleared or confirmed by the solemnity of a public deed ; the other, 
that, where these general rights were limited in some particular part for tlie 
benefit of particular persons : That charters of the last description were strictly 
and essentially trusts, and ought to expire whenever they substantially vary 
from the good of the community, for the benefit of which they are supposed to 
exist. 

The loss of the India bill, in the House of Lords, was the signal for the disso- 
lution of the ministry. At the head of the new arrangement was placed IMr. Pitt. 
On the 14th of January, 1784, he moved for leave to bring in a bill on the 
affairs of India. A majority of the House of Commons still supported his op- 
ponent, and his bill was rejected. Mr. Fox gave notice to the House of his in- 
tention to bring in a second bill. On the 10th of frlarch, parliament was how- 
ever dissolved ; and in the new House of Commons the minister obtained a 
decided majority. The re-introduction of his India bill could now wait his 
convenience. 

The new ministry had been aided in the triumph obtained over their oppo- 
nents, by all the powers of the East India House, who had petitioned against 
the bills of JMi\ Fox, made use of every art to excite the public disapprobation, 
and had exerted themselves at the general election to swell the list of ministerial 


Commutation members. 
Act. 


What was expedient, was, a grateful return. The Company’s sale 
of teas was one of their principal som'ces of income. That sale had of late been 
greatly reduced by the powers of smuggling. It Justly occurred, that as high 
price afforded the encouragement of smuggling, a sufficient reduction would 
destroy it. Any part of their own monopoly profit would have been a very un- 
pleasant sacrifice. The public duties, they thought, and the minister agreed, 
were the proper source of reduction. On the 31st of June, he moved a series 
of resolutions, as the foundation for an act, which soon after passed, and is 
known by the name of the Commutation Act. The duties on tea, about 50 
per cent., were reduced to per cent. It was estimated that a diminution 
would thence arise of 600,000/. in the public revenue. Under the stile and title 
of a commutation, an additional window tax, calculated at an equal produce, 
\vas imposed. 

Furthei lelief Under their pecuniary distresses, the Company, as we have seen, had applied 
pany! to parliament for leave to borrow 500,000/., and for a further aid, afterwards, of 
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300,0007 in exchequer hills. They had also prayed for a remission of the duties Chap. IX. 
which they owed to the public, to the amount of nearly a million. As a check 
upon the evil, which they had formerly reprobated as the great source of their 
embarrassments, they were bound not to accept, without consent of the Lords of 
the Treasury, bills drawn on them from India, beyond the annual amount of 
300,000/. Beyond that amount bills had however arrived from Bengal to the 
amount of nearly one million and a haE For these distresses some provision 
had been made before the dissolution of the preceding parliament. The minister 
now introduced a bill, to afford a further relief in regard to the payment of 
duties, and to enable them to accept bills beyond the limits w'hich former acts of 
the legislature had prescribed. 

In other establishments for profit, the proprietors receive, in proportion to their Character of 
gains. If profit has been made ; profit is divided. If no profit, no division : j,y 
And the dividend is in proportion to the gain. Instead of profit, the East India when 
Company had incurred expense, to the amount of an enormous debt. It was 
proposed that they should stUl have a dividend, though they were to borrow the 
money which they were to divide, or to obtain it, extracted, in the name of taxes, 
out of the pockets of their countrymen. A bill was passed which authorized a 
dividend of eight per cent. In defence, it was mged, that unless the dividend was 
upheld, price of India stock would fall. But why should the price of India stock, 
more than the price of any thing else, be upheld by taxing the people ? It was 
also urged, that not the fault of the Company, but the pressure arising from the 
warlike state of the nation, in which all had their share, was the cause of their 
pecuniary distress. Then why wms not a similar relief awarded to every man in 
the nation suffering from that cause? The arguments are without foundation, 
but from that time to this they have supported an annual taxation of the English 
people, to make the East India House an instrument of ministerial power. 

At last, Mr. Pitt’s bUl, for the better government of the affairs of the East Pitt’b India 
India Company, was again introduced, and, being now supported by a competent 
majority, was passed into an act, on the 13th of August, 1784. With some 
modification, it was the same with the bill which the former House of Commons 
had rejected. 

According to this constitution, the Courts of Directors and Proprietors were 
left in the same form as before. The grand innovation consisted, in the erection 
of what was caUed a Board of Control. This, together with, 1. The creation 
of a Secret Committee of Directors ; 2. A great diminution in the powders of the 
Covut of Proprietors ; 3. A provision for a disclosure of the amount of the for- 

voL. n. ^ 
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Book V. tiiTies brought home by individuals who had been placed in offices of trust in 
India ; 4. And the institution of a new tribunal for the trial and punishment of 
the offences more remarkably liable to be committed in India, constituted the 
distinctive features of this legislative exertion ; and are the chief particulars, the 
nature of which it is incumbent upon the historian of British India to endeavour 
to elucidate. The other provisions were either of subordinate efficacy, or coi- 
respond with provisions in the bills of other reformers, which have already been 
considered. 

BoaidofCon- I, The Board of Control was composed of six Slembers of the Privy Council, 
chosen by the King, of whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of the 
principal secretaries of state were to be tw o Of the other four members, the 
senior wms to be president, ■when neither of the two former was present. In 
point of fact, the whole business has rested with that senior ; the other commis- 
sioners being seldom called to deliberate, or so much as assemble for form sake. 
The senior is known by the name of the President of the Board of Control, and 
is essentially a new Secretary of State ; a secretary for the Indian department. 
Of this pretended Board and real Secretary, the sphere of action extended to 
the whole of the civil and military goveimment, exercised by the Company ; but 
not to their commercial transactions. Its duties were very ill defined, or rather 
not defined at all, but only adumbrated, in the following vague and uncertain 
terms ; “ from time to time, to check, superintend, and control, all acts, opera- 
tions, and concerns, which in anywise relate to the civil or military government, 
or revenues, of the territories and possessions of the said United Company in 
the East Indies.” All correspondence, relative to the government, was to be 
communicated to the Board ; all letters from India, as soon as received ; all 
letters, orders, or instructions intended for India, before they were sent. It 
was also to be furnished with copies of all proceedings of Directorial and Proprie- 
tary Courts ; and to have access to the Company’s papers and records. The 
most material clause was that by which the Court of Directors were bound to 
yield obedience to eveiy command of the Board, and to send out aU orders and 
instructions to India as it pleased the Board to alter and amend. In the second 
edition of the biU, when a sure majority made the minister bold, a powder w'as 
even added by which, in cases of secrecy, and cases of urgency ; cases of wffiich 
the Board itself was to be the judge ; the Board of Control might issue and 
transmit its own orders to India without the inspection of the Directors. It w'^as 
only in the case of a doubt whether the orders of the Board of Control related 
or did not relate to things within the sphere of the civil and military goveni- 
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mcnt, that any appeal was allowed. An appeal was then given to the King in Chap IX. 
Council. An appeal from the King’s Council, to the King in Council, was ridi- ^ 

culed, even by the opponents of the bUl, as an appeal from the same to the 
same. 

It is easily understood, that, when one body has the power of unlimited com- its effects 
mand, and another is under the obligation of unlimited obedience, the latter has po^er of the 
no power whatsoever, but just as much, or as little, as the former is pleased to Company 
allow. This is the relative position of the Board of Control, and the East India 
Company. The powers of the Board of Control convert the Company’s Courts 
into agents of its will. The real, the sole governing poAver of India is the 
Board of Control, and it only makes use of the Court of Directors as an instru- 
ment, a subordinate office, for the management of details, and the prepai-ation 
of business for the cognizance of the superior power. 

That such is the real nature of the machine is perfectly evident, though 
hitherto its movements have been generally smooth, and the power is considera- 
ble Avhich appears to remain in the hands of the Directors. The reasons are 
very clear. Whenever there is not a strong motive to interfere with business of 
detail, there is always a strong motive to abstain from it ; namely, aversion to 
the pain and constraint of labour. There never yet has been any great motive 
to the Board of Control to interfere ; and of conseqiience it has given itself little 
or no trouble about the business of detail, which has proceeded with little hurt, 
and as little benefit, from the existence of that Board. So long as the Court of 
Directors remain perfectly subservient, the contented instruments of the superior 
will, that superior has nothing further to desire. The share of power which the 
Dii'ectors retain is that which is inseparable from the management of detail. 

The gi'and question is, what are the effects, upon the mode of goveraing India, its effects ou 
Avhich may be expected from such a superior power as the Board of Control, act- menfofindia. 
ing through such a subordinate and ministerial instrument as the Coui’t of 
Directors. 

It is evident, that, so far as the Directors are left entirely to themselves, and 
the Board of Control submits not to the trouble of management, the govern- 
ment of India is left to all the imperfections of the ancient system ; and in the 
same situation as if no Board of Control had ever existed. In that part of the 
business, in which the Board of Control takes a real share, the question is, what 
chance exists, that better conduct will proceed from the Board of Control, than 
Avould haA'e proceeded fi’om the Court of Directors. 

Good conduct in public men arises from three causes ; from knowledge or 

4x2 
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Book V. talent; from the presence of motives to good conduct; and the absence of motives 
' ^ to bad. According to their situation in these three respects, the conduct of the 

Board of Control, or of the Court of Dmectors, in the government of India, 
vrill. with imemng certainty, possess the proportional degi’ees of excellence or 
defect. 

Had no ten- Let us' compare them; 1st, in respect of knowledge, or talent. Few -will 
tioducr contend that the lord, or other person, whose power or powerful kinsman may 
the rccommend Mm to the minister as President of the Board of Control, is more 
“^likely to possess knowledge or talent, than the Court of Directors. That which 
the practical state of the Bx'itish constitution renders the presiding principle in 
the choice of men to fill the offices of state, I mean, parliamentary influence, 
renders knowdedge and talent, in all places where much either of money or 
powder is to be enjoyed, a phenomenon which can but very seldom occur. Of all 
the men who receive education, the men who have the most of parliamentaiy 
influence are the least likely to have any unusual portion of knowdedge and 
talent. As for appropriate knowledge, or an acquaintance in particular wdth 
Indian affairs, it cannot be expected that the Board of Control should ever, ex- 
cept by a temporary and rare contingency, Ixe fit to be compared with the Court 
of Directors. Besides, by opening up the choice of Directors to men of all 
descriptions, and certain other simple expedients, the chance for talent in the 
Court of Directors might with great ease have been exceedingly increased. 

If the Board of Control is more likely than the Court of Directors to govern 
India well, the advantage then must arise from its situation in regard to motives. 
These motives must be of two sorts : motives to application ; and motives to 
probity. The Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, are both, to an 
extraordinary degree, devoid of motives to both ; and it is a matter of some 
nicety to make it appear on which side the deficiency is most deplorable. 

'Had a ten- Motives to application, on the part of the Board of Control, can be discovered 
ksseu tL ’^one ; and application, accordingly, such as deserves the name, a careful acquisi- 
quantity of tion of knowledge, with incessant meditation of the ends to be pursued, and the 

apphcdtion ^ ^ 

testoned by best means by wMch they may be attained, the Board has never thought of 
that govern- bestowiug. If Ml’. Dundas should be quoted as an objection, it is only neces- 
sary to understand the circumstances of the case. The mind of Mr. Dundas 
was active and meddling, and he was careful to exhibit the appearance of a great 
share in the government of India ; but, as President of the Board of Control, 
what was it that he ever did, further than to present, as any body might have 
presented, the Company’s annual budget, and to engross the principal share of their 
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patronage ^ We may even go further, and ask, what advice, for the government Chap. IX. 
of India, that was not either very obvious, or very erroneous, did he, in that ^ ’ 
capacity, ever atford^ 

The institution of the Board of Control, as it gave no motives to application 
in the members of that Board, so it lessened prodigiously the motives to appli- 
cation in the Court of Directors. Before the existence of the Board of Control, 
the undivided reputation of good measures, the undivided ignominy of bad, re- 
dounded to the Court of Directors. The great sanction of public opinion there- 
fore acted upon them with concentrated energy. Besides, men are most highly 
stimulated to undergo the pains of labour, when they are most sure of reaping 
the fruits of labour ; most surely discouraged from labour, when they are least 
sure of reaping its advantages. In taking pains to understand the grounds of 
action, and laboriously to frame measures exquisitely adapted to them, the 
Court of Directors, before their subjugation to the Board of Control, were sure 
of reaping the fruits of their labours in the execution of their schemes. What 
motive remained to the laborious consideration of measures of government, 
when aU the fruits of knowledge and thought might be rejected by the mere 
caprice of one man, the President of the Board of Control ? 

Such is the sort of improvement, a retrograde improvement, in respect to 
knowledge or talent, and in respect to application, which the expedient of a 
Board of Control introduced into the government of India. 

It only remains that we examine its relation to probity; and inquire, whether 
the men who compose it are subject to the action of stronger, or weaker 
motives, to the exercise of official probity, than the Court of Directors. 

There are two sorts of motives, on which, in regard to probity, the conduct Had a ten- 

of every man depends ; by the one he is attracted to virtue ; by the other re- lessen the 

quantity of 

pelled from it. probity m the 

In regard to attracting motives, very little is provided to operate either upon 
the Board of Control, or the Court of Directors, The sanction of public opi- 
nion, the credit of good, and the discredit of bad conduct, is one source; audit 
is evident that there is no other. In the first place, it ought always to be re- 
membei’ed, as a fundamental law of human affairs, that this is always weakened, 
or more truly annihilated, to any important purpose, by division. Whatever, 
then, its force might have been, upon either the Board of Control, or the Court 
Directors, acting alone, and with undivided responsibility, it is infinitely 
diminished when they act both together, and by sharing go far to annihilate the 
responsibility. 
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Book V. For tlie salutary action of public opinion, neither is the Board of Control, nor 

' the Court of Directors, favourably situated. But it will T)ro!)abIy, without much 

1781 ' 

dispute, he allowed, that the Court of Directors is far less imfovourably situated 
than the Board of Control. When acting alone, the Court of Directors were 
exposed, without shelter, to the public eye. The President of the Boai-d of 
Control is the mere creature of the minister, existing- by his wiU, confounded 
with the other instruments of his administration, sheltered by his power, and 
but little regarded as the proper object either of independent praise or indepen- 
dent blame. 

With regard to motives repelling from probity, in other -words, the tempta- 
tions to improbity, to uhich the Board of Control, and the Court of Dii’ectoi’s 
are respectivel}' exposed, the following propositions arc buscep.tible of strict and 
invincible proof: That almost all the motives of the deleterious sort to which tlie 
Court of Dh-ectors stand exposed are either the same or corresj-ond with those 
to -which the Board of Control is exposed : That those to which the Court of 
Directors arc exposed, and the Board of Control is not exposed, are of immate- 
rial force : That those to Avhich the Board of Control is e.xposed, and the Court 
of Dii’ectors are not exposed, are of great and uncommon strength : jVnd that 
by the conjunct action of the two bodies, the deleterious motives of the one do 
not destroy those of the other, but combine with them, and inci-ease the amount' 
of the w^hole. 

It is to be observed, that neither the Board of Control, nor the Court of 
Directors have any direct interest in the misgovennnent of India. Their ambi- 
tion is not gratified by the unncccssai-y w-ars, nor their pockets filled by the op- 
pressions and prodigalities of the Indian rulers. In as far as the Directors arc 
proprietors of India stock, and in as far as good goverament has a tendency to 
increase the surplus produce of India, and hence the dividend upon stock, the 
Court of Directors have an interest in the good government of India. Tlie 
Board of Control, as such, has necessarily no such interest ; in this respect, 
therefore, it is inferior to the Court of Directors. If exempt fk-om motives, of 
the direct kind, to the misgovemment of India, it remains to inquire w hat are 
the motives of the indirect kind, to the action of which the Board of Control, 
and the Court of Directors, are severally and respectively exposed. 

In the first place, there is the motive of ease ; an incessant force, and for that 
reason of the most potent agency in human affairs. Bating the cases in w Inch 
the result depends not upon the general qualities of the species, but the acci- 
dental ones of the individual, it is a motive which it is not easy to find other 
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motives effectually to oppose, and which therefore, in general, pre’^ails and go- Chap. IX. 
verns. This is a motive, to the counteraction of which, there is scarcely any 
thing provided, in the case either of the Board of Control, or of the Court of 
Directors. To a great extent, therefore, it is sm’e to govern them. Provided 
things go on in the beaten track, without any unusual stoppage or disturbance, 
things Vv’ill very much be left to themselves. Little, however, as the application 
is, which can rationally be expected from the Court of Directors, still less can be 
expected from the Boai’d of Control, where either hereditary idleness and inef- 
ficiency will preside ; or the mind of the President will be engi’ossed by those 
pursuits and struggles on which the power of the ministry, or the consequence of 
the individual, more immediately depend. Whenever aversion to the pain and 
constraint of labour governs the superintendant, the interest of the subordinates, 
in every branch, is naturally pursued at the expense of the service ; or the ends 
which it is the intention of the service to fulfil. 

Beside the love of ease, which every where is one of the chief causes of 
misgovemment ; the motives to the abuse of patronage, and to a connivance 
at delinquency in India, seem almost the only deleterious motives, to the 
operation of which either the Board of Control, or the Court of Directors, are 
exposed. 

In regard to patronage, the conduct of the Court of Directors will be found 
to exhibit a degree of excellence which other governments have rarely attained. 

In sending out the youths who are destined for the different departments of the 
service, the Dii-ectors have been guided, no doubt, by motives of affection and 
convenience ; but all youths go out to the lowest stations in their respective de- 
partments, and can ascend only by degrees. The nde of promotion by seniority 
has sometimes been too rigidly observed; seldom, comparatively, violated by 
favouritism. The Directors, who send out their relatives and connexions, have 
very often retired from the direction, before the youths are of sufficient age, or 
standing in the service, to occupy the stations in which there is power for the 
production of the greater evils. 

But, as the constitution of the Court of Directors has prevented any consi- 
derable abuse of patronage, so is it weU known, that the situation of the British 
minister, depending upon parliamentary interest, creates a stronger motive to 
the abuse of patronage than, it may without much fear of contradiction be 
affirmed, was, under any other government, ever found to exist. In this respect, 
therefore, good government is far less exposed to violation from an institution 
1 
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Book V. situated as that of the Court of Directors, than an institution situated as that of 
V ^ ' Board of Control.-* 

1784. connivance at delinquency in India, the Directors may be supposed to be 

led by three sorts of motives : 

1. Inasmuch as they may have been delinquents themselves ; 

2. Inasmuch as they may send out sons and other relatives, who may profit 
by delinquency ; 

3. Inasmuch as delinquents may be proprietors of India stock, and hence 
exert an influence on the minds of Directors. 

1. The motive to connive at any delinquency, in which a man is to have no 
profit, because he himself has formerly been delinquent in a similar way, must 
be regarded as a feeble, if any motive at aU. Experience pi’oves it. Clive was 
not less violent against the undue emoluments of the Company’s servants, 
because he had drawn them so copiously hunself ; if the Court of Directors be 
inferior in this respect to the Board of Control, it must be allowed to be an 
inferiority easily compensated by other advantages. Besides, if a man must be 
supposed to sympathise with delinquency, because he has been a delinquent him- 
self, the disposition is pretty nearly the same which leads to delinquency in India 
and in England ; and hence a danger fully as great, of finding this kind of sym- 
pathy at the Board of Control, as in the Court of Directors. 

2. The Directors may send out sons and nephe-^vs. So may the Secretary of 
State for the India department, the President of the Board of Control. 

3. East India delinquents may operate on the minds of Directors through 
influence in the Court of Proprietors. East India delinquents may also opex'ate 
on the minds of ministers through parUamentaiy influence. And llie latter 
operation, it is believed, will certainly appear to be, out of all comparison, the 
stronger, and more dangerous operation of the two. 

In f>oint of fact, the influence exerted upon the Directors through the Court of 
Proprietors has never been gi-eat. The Court of Directors has habitually 

* “ With respect to the abuse of patronage,” said Mr- Windhain, in his famous speech (May 
26, 1809) on Mr. Curwen’s Reform Bill, “ one of those by which the interests of countries will in 
reality most suffer, I peifectly agree, that it is likewise one, of which the government, properly 
so called, that is to say, persons m the highest offices, are as likely to be guilty, and from their 
opportunities more likely to be guilty than any others. Nothing can exceed the greediness, the 
selfishness, the insatiable voracity, the profligate disregard of all claims from merit or services, 
that we often see in persons in high official stations.” Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, xiv, 758 ; 
for publication in which the speech was written and prepaiedby the author. 
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g'o\'crned the Court of Proprietors ; not the Court of Proprietors, the Court of Chap. IX. 
Directors. The Company’s servants returned from India have not been remark- 
able for holding many votes in the General Court. 

The powerful operation of ministerial support extends to every man in India, 
whose fiiends have a parliamentary interest in England. The men wno have 
the greatest power of doing mischief in India, are the men in the highest stations 
of the government. These are always sure to be appointed from views of minis- 
terial support. And the whole force of the motives, whatever they are, which 
operate to their appointment, must operate likewise to connivance at their faults. 

In every one of the circumstances, therefore, upon which good government 
depends, we have examined the Board of Control, and found it to be still more 
defective, as an instrument of government, than the Court of Directors, the 
incompetency of which to the right government of India, had been so loudly 
and so universally proclaimed. 

What will be said in its favour is this : That the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors check each other. The meaning of this must be, that where, 
for example, the Court of Directors might have an interest in misgovemment, 
the Board of Control has no such interest, and in that case will not allow the 
Court of Directors to pursue their interest : that, in like manner, where the 
Board of Control might have an interest in misgovemment, the Court of 
Directors have no such interest, and in that case will not allow the Board of 
Control to pursue its interest. 

According to this supposed mode of operation, the interests of all the governing 
parties are defeated. The theory unhappily forgets that there is another mode 
of operation ; in which the interests of aU. may be secured ; a mode which, 
therefore, is very sure of being in general preferred. The mode is neither more 
nor less than this; that the one party is allowed to promote its interests, that it 
may extend to the other a similar indulgence in its turn. The motives to mis- 
goverament, therefore, are increased by aggregation, not diminished by coun- 
teraction. This is the effect of the greater part of the checks upon mis- 
govemment, which have ever been established in the world ; and it is a law from 
which the Board of Control and Court of Directors form most assuredly no 
exception. 

There is stiU another circumstance ; and one to which the greatest importance 
will doubtless be attached. So long as the government of India was mdependent 
of the minister, he had no interest in hiding its defects ; but might often acquire 
popularity by disclosing them. The government of India, in these circumstances, 

VOL. n. 4 Y 
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Book V. was subject to a pretty vigilant inspection from Parliament. Inquiries of the 
' — ' most searching description had twice been instituted, and earned into its innermost 
recesses. The persons, charged with the duties of government in India, act-ed 
under a full sense, of the attention with which they %vere watched, and tlie 
exposure to which their conduct was liable. A beneficial jealousy was preserved 
alive, both in parliament, and in the nation. At that time both erred by too much, 
perhaps, rather than too little, of a disposition to presume among their countrymen 
in India the existence of guilt. But this was a far more salutary disposition, 
than a blind confidence, which, by presuming that every thing is right, operates 
pow'erfuily to put e%’'ery thing wrong, most remarkable revolution was effec t ed, 
the moment after the government of India was made totally dependant upon the 
minister, and became in fact an incorporated part of his administration. It u as 
then the interest of the minister to prewent inspection ; to lull suspicion a.'icep ; 
to ward off inquiry ; to ins])ii-e a blind confidence ; to praise incessantly the 
management of affairs in India, and, by tbe in-esi&tible force of his influence, 
make other people praise it. The effects are memorable. From the time of 
the acquisition of the tenitorial revenues of Bengal, parliament and the nation 
had resounded with complaints of the Indian administration. These complaints 
had continually increased in loudness, till the moment when it became the interest 
of the minister to praise. From that very moment, comjdaint was cxtingui.shed ; 
and the voice of praise, in its highest key, occupied tlie vacant air. From that 
time to this, no efficient inquiry into the conduct of tbe government in India has 
ever taken place. Yet in tbe frame of the goverament no one new security can 
be pointed out, on which a rational man w’-ould depend for any iin])rovement : and 
the affairs of the East India Company have continued to fall into greater and 
gi’eater embarrassment and distress. 

Committee of II. It was ordained by this act that the Court of Directors should choose a 
becvecy. Committee of Secrecy, of which the number shotild not exceed three. This 
Committee, as often as the Board of Control should frame orders which required 
secrecy, w’ere to transmit these orders, without communicating them to the 
Court of Directors ; and receive aU answers to such orders under the same 
concealment. This was a regulation which enabled the Board of Control, and 
the Committee of Secrecy, to annihilate, as often as they pleased, the power of the 
Court of Directors. The effect has corresponded. And with respect to tlie 
government of India, the Court of Directors may be regarded as in fact reduced 
to three. This is a subsidiary regulation, the effect of which was to render more 
complete the powers of the Board of Control. 

3 
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III. It was ordained, that no act or proceeding of the Court of Directors, Chap. IX. 
which had received the approbation of the Board of Control, should be annulled 

or in any way alFected, by the Court of Proprietors. This was a provision, by Diminution of 
means of which, as often as the Board of Contrur, and Court of Directors th® Court of ' 
chose, they could annihilate all direct power of the Court of Pi’oprietors. By 
these several regulations, for more and more lessening the number of hands in 
which any efficient part of the power of the East India Company was placed, 
the facility of using it as a puppet of the minister was more and more increased. 

IV . The next important provision, in the bill of Mr. Pitt, was that by which inventoiy 

it was rendered obligatory upon the servants of the Company, to give an fhe”ortQne°^ ' 
inventory of the property which they brought from India. If the undue pursuit biought * 

of wealth was there the grand cause of delinquency, this undoubtedly was a India, 

regulation of no ordinary value. When the amount of a man’s acquisitions in 
India was known, comparison woffid take place between his acquisitions and his 
lawful means of acquiring ; and the great sanction of popular opinion, at least, ^ 

would operate upon him with real effect. The difficulty of convicting the 
delinquent would thus too be exceedingly diminished; and this prospect of 
punishment would contribute powerfully to save him from crime. 

To the credit of the framers of the bill be it spoken, means of far greater 
efficacy, than usual, were employed to force out the real state of the facts, and to 
defeat the efforts at concealment or deception. The parties were rendered subject 
to personal examination upon oath ; and, for false statement, to the forfeitm’e of 
all their goods, to imprisonment and incapacitation. Information tending to 
the detection of falsehood, was called for by the greatest rewards. 

So important an instrument of good government is this calculated to become, “■ 

that, most evidently, it ought not to be confined to the government of India. 

WTicrever the pursuit of wealth is liable to operate to the production, in any 
degree, of bad government, there undoubtedly it ought to exist. 

V. A new tribunal was constituted “ for the prosecuting and bringing to Newtubunai 
speedy and condign punishment British subjects guilty of extortion, and other nishment^of 
misdemeanours, while holding offices in the service of the King or Company in 

India.” The-Judicature was composed of one judge from each of the common 
law courts in Westminister Hall, chosen by his Court; four peers and six 
members of the House of Commons, chosen, after an operose method, by their 
respective houses of parliament. 

Of the procedure, according to which justice was. In this channel, to be admi- 
nistered, the only part which it is here material to educe, is that, which regards 
the fundamental instrument of administering justice. Evidence. 
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JBook V. For more effectually opening the sources of evidence, it was ordained, that 
witnesses should be compelled to attend, by punishment as for a misdemeanour ; 
and to give evidence, by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the Court. 
The Commissionei’s or Judges might send for papers, persons, and records, and 
commit to prison for aU prevarication. 

The punishment of offences committed in India, by trial in England, con- 
ducted under the rules of evidence, mischievously established in the Engli^h 
courts, was impracticable, and the attempt absurd. This important truth seems, 
in part at least, to have been now very clearly perceived ; and an attempt, 
though very feeble, and far indeed from commensurate nith the evil, was made 
to remedy a disgusting defect, which to a great degree ensured impunity to one of 
the highest orders of crimes. 

“ Whereas the provisions made by fonner laws ” (such are the words of the 
Statute,) “ for the hearing and determining in England offences committed in 
India, have been found ineffectual, by reason of the difficulty of proving in this 
kingdom matters done there,” it was enacted, that witnesses should be examined 
in India by the competent judges, that their testimony should be taken down in 
writing, and that, when transmitted to England, it should be received as com- 
petent eridence by the tribunal now to be established. It was also enacted, 

in order ” (says the statute) “ to promote the ends of justice, in ascertaining 
facts committed at so great a distance from this country, by such evidence as the 
nature of the case will render practicable,” that all writings which might have 
passed between the Company and their servants in India, might, as far as they 
related to the facts in question, be read to the Court, and received for eridence, 
as far as to the Court they might appear to weigh. And still further, pow er 
was given, upon the prayer of either of the parties, of obtaining the examination 
of absent witnesses, upon interrogatories, before a commissioner duly appointed, 
and the admission, as competent evidence, of the depositions thus to be pro- 
cured. 

Such are the characteristic parts in this important provision of the East 
India bill of Mr. Pitt. The nature of that provision will in some measure appear, if 
we consider, first the necessity for it, and next its adaptation to the ends w hich it 
had in view. 

1. The necessity for it implies, that there was no tribunal, as yet existing in 
this kingdom, which was adequate to the purpose of punishing and repressing 
crimes committed in India ; because, if there was any such tribunal, no addi- 
tional tribunal, for a purpose which might have been answered without it, ought 
to have been called into existence. By enacting, therefore, a law for the exist- 
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eiice of this tribunal, the legislature of the country, with all the solemnity and Chap. IX. 
weight of legislation, declared, that, for the punishment of crimes of the de- -v— 
scTiption herein question, the other tribunals of the kingdom, the courts of law, 
the courts of equity, and even the high court, as it is called, of pai’liament, are 
unfit. In what respect unfit ^ Not merely for their absurd exclusion of such 
evidence, as it was ordained that the new tribunal should receive. Because, if 
this had been the only objection to them, it might have been easily removed, by 
barely prescribing what sort of evidence they ought to receive. They were 
unfit, therefore, according to the declaration of the legislature, on other ac- 
^ counts ; and these so radical, that no superficial change, no change that could be 
easily applied to them, could remove the unfitness. 

This declaj'ation is of very great extent. For if the tribunals, previously 
existing, were all, even with such rules for the admission of evidence, as the 
legislature might have compelled them to observe, unfit to try, and to punish 
the Climes of high functionaries in India, they were equally unfit to try and to 
punish the crimes of high functionaries in England. The crimes of high fimc- 
tionaries are not one sort of thing in England, and another sort of thing in 
India. They are the same sort of thing in both countries. And the only dilFer- 
- ence is, that the means of proof are to be brought from a greater distance. 

What then are we to think of this memorable declaration of the legislature ; 
that there is no tribunal in England, by which the crimes of high functionaries 
can be punished and repressed ? In other words, Is it erroneous, or, is it just ? 

\. Evidence for the solution of this question lies within a very narrow compass., 
the courts of law and equity are not fit for the purpose, is the doctrine of 
the ^^titution ; since it appoints the method of impeachment before the high court 
of The present declaration of the legislature bore, then, particu- 

larly, only*y;>Qjj the method of impeachment. That the declaration was just, in 
regard to th|.ft ^thod of impeachment, if any doubt could possibly have till then 
remained, ^e appear, according to the confession of all parties even in 

parliament, by a few years afterwards of Mr. Hastings. 

We may then upon it as a fact, fuUy established by experience, and 

solemnly recognized ^^V^^j^gislature, that, as far as law is concerned, there is 
impunity, almost or perfect, to the crimes of high functionaries in 

England. Pv 

3. If we consider the ada§ o h, « tribunal of Air. Pitt to the ends which 
it had ip view, we shall first perce ^ constituted as to be an in- 
strument in the hands of the minister, g ,, whatever could be done, 

with any tolerable degree of safety, to sec- objects, whatever they might be.; 
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Book V. It consisted of two parts; three judges sent from the tlu’ee courts of common 
law; and ten members from the liouses of pai’liament. The subservience of the 
judges of the common law courts to the Tiiinister, or to the master of the minis- 
ter, is the doctrine of one of the most remarkable parts of the British cmistitu- 
tion ; the trial by jury. If it u ere not fur the wrong bias to wliicli the judges 
of England arc liable, and aU biases are trifling compared with the bias towards 
the Court, the institution of a jury '.vould not only be useless, but hurtful. And 
if this be the doctrine of the con&ticution, there is assuredly none of its doc- 
trines which an experience more full and complete, an expeiience more ncarly 
unvaiying, can be adduced to confirm. 

Such is the state of the case, in as far as regards that part of the proposed 
tribunal, consisting of the ordinary judges. ITith regard to that part which 
consisted of members chosen by the two houses of parliament, the case is cleared 
by the doctrine of tlic authors of the bill themselves. iMr. Pitt and his friends 
maintained, and nobody affected to deny, that tlie members to be cliustm by 
parliament for IMr. Fox's Directors, would he *• nominees of the minister. 
There was nothing w'hich could give the minister a powder of nomination in that, 
which he would not possess in the present case. The second class of the mem- 
bers of the tribunal would, therefore, be nominees” of the minister.* 

The subservience of the w hole would for that reason be complete. So far 
only as it w as tiie interest of the minister that justice should be well adminis- 
tered, so far only would there be tfie intention to adaiiui-tei- it well How far, 
even where it had the intention, it would iiave the other (|unlities reijui-itc for 
the detection and punishment of the official offences of oflicial ini'ii, \\ ould 
mand a long inepury sufficiently to unfold. I must leave it to the retuler’s ‘ivcs- 

* For some curious information on this subject, sec a debate which took plo' Bouse 

of Commons, on the 16th of February, 1785, on the positive fact, that a niims'**''^ ot mem- 
bers to be balloted for, on the very first choice for this new tiibunal, wa' to members, 

by the door-keeper, at the door of the House. Cobbett’s Pari. Hist, y ‘ After 

some experience, viz. on the 19th Maich, 1787, Mr. Burke said, “ p' judicature was 

infinitely the worst sort of jury that could be instituted, because it-^ greatest objec- 
tions belonging to it that could b'i'ong to any panel. The mer^ ° nominated by the 

minister, and it was known soon , fter the commencement 7 session who they were.” Cob- 

bett’s Pari. Hist, xxvi 748. Mr. Pitt said, » if the RyU gtmerally to in- 
sinuate, that, in every act of the House, the influeno , ® nimistei was pievalent, he should 

not attempt to enter into the question, nor didhethr^^ insinuation decent or respectful to 
pailiament.” This, if not an admission, was not, - , ‘ ^ circumstance with 

which he attempted to contradict the assertiop^ ’ emangave in a list. True; 

but what list? The minister’s list, or anothc ' 
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ligation. Enough has probably been said to give a correct, if not a complete, Chap. IX. 
conception of this new expedient for the better government of India. ' 

Such were the five principal provisions in the celebrated India bill of Mr. 

Pitt. Of other particulars, not many require to be mentioned; and for such 
as do, a few words will suffice. 

As the increase of the patronage and influence of the minister was the foun-Pationage. 
dation of the furious outcry, which had been raised against the plan of Mr. Fox, 
there was a great affectation of avoiding aU increase of ministerial patronage, by 
the bill of Mr. Pitt. In particular, no salaries were annexed to the ofl&ces of 
President, or IVIembers of the Board of Control ; and it was stated, that these 
offices might always be filled, without increase of expense to the nation or influ- 
ence to the Crown, by functionaries who enjoyed other places of profit. We 
shall afterwards see, that tliis was a mask ; which it was not long thought neces- 
sary that the project should wear. 

The patronage of India was left to the Directors, subject to the following 
inroads : That the nomination of the Commander-in-Chief, who should always 
be second in Council, should belong exclusively to the King : That the Governor- 
General, Presidents, and Members of all the Councils should be chosen, subject 
to the approbation of the King : And tliat the King should have the power of 
recalling them. 

‘WTien it is said that the patronage of the Company was left with the Direc- 
tors, it can only, by any body, be meant, that it was ostensibly left. For it never 
can for one moment be doubted that whatsoever patronage is in the hands of 
the subordinate and obejing body, in reality belongs to the superordinate and 
commanding. To ministerial purposes in general, the patronage of the East 
India House is the patronage of the minister. In aU the departments, subor- 
dinate to the minister, a large portion of the patronage necessarily follows the 
superintendance of the details. And it is probable that, in the East India House, 
a less proportion of the patronage remains, not placed immediately at the com- 
mand of the minister, than in the most immediate departments of his adminis- 
tration, those, for example, of the Admiralty, and the Commander-in-ChiefA 

* Mr. Buike said, “The new bill (Mr Pitt’s) vested in the Crown an influence paramount to 
any that had been created by the first bill (Mr. Fox’s). It put the whole East India Company 
into the hands of the Crown : And the influence arising from the patronage would be the more 
dangerous, as those who were to have the distribution of the whole, in reality, though perhaps not 
in name, would be removeable at the will and pleasure of the Ciown.” Cobbett’s Pari. Hist, 
xxiv. 354. Mr. Fox said, « By whom is this Board of Superintendance to be appointed? Is it 
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Book V. Such were the contrivances for improving that part of the macliinery of the 
^ ' Indian government, which had its seat in England. For immediate oj^eration upon 

KeE;uKHio"ns the faults of that part of it which had its seat, by unavoidable necessity, in India, 
the'b'ismers^ the provisions of Air. Pitt coincided to a great degree with the palliatives of l\!r. 
ot piyeinment ^ similar control was given to the Go^ enior-General and Council of 

Bengal over the other Presidencies* Aggressive wars, presents, and disregard 
of orders, were forbidden. The Zemindars, who had been displaced, were to be 
restored, and their situation as much as possible rendered permanent ; thoug'li 
nothing was said about their hereditaiy rights, or a tax incapable of augmenta- 
tion. The debts of the Nabob of Arcot, and his disputes with the Rajah of 
Tanjore, were to be taken into consideration by tlie Directors, and a plan of 
adjustment devised. 

, not by bis Majesty ? Is it not to be under bis control ? In bow dreadful a point of view, tben^ 

must the very supposition of an agreement between this Board and the Court of Directors strike 
every one who attends to it ! Blust not the existence of such a union extend the influence of 
the prerogative, by adding to it the patronage of the Company ? Is it not giving power to the 
Sovereign for the ends of influence, and for the extension of that system of coiruption which 
had been so justly reprobated.^” Ibid- 395* Mr. Fox again said, “ The last parliament, to 
their immortal honour, voted the influence of the Crown inconsistent with public liberty* The 
Right Hon. Gent, in consequence of that vote, finds it probably unequal to the great objects of 
his administration. He is therefore willing to take the present opportunity of making his 
where he knows such a doctrine as the above wiE never be acce ptabl e^rJ^d. the plain language of 
the whole matter now is — that the patronage of India must be appended to the executive power of 
this country, which otherwise will not be able to carry on schemes hostile to the constitution in 
opposition to the House of Commons.” Ibid. 3S7. — To these authorities may be added that of 
ihe Court of Directors. In the Reply to the arguments against the Company’s claim,” 
dated East India House, 19th January, 1805; it is affirmed, The control and direction of 
Indian affiairs is not with tlie Company ; unless, indeed, it be argued, that ike small slmre 
patronage left to them constitutes power and influence ; Ail the great wheels of the machine 
are moved by government at home, who direct and control the Company in all their principal 
operations in India.” See State Papers in Asiat. Ann. Reg. for 1805, p- 201. 



C. Baldwin. Pricter, 
Kew Bf idge-street, Ijondoii. 




